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THE  GALLERY  OF  APKLLES.  '      • 

A  Fragment  of  a  Grecian  Tale,  transUited  .firom'  a'GfOdk  M anasetiptf  ' 

discovered  in  the  Sammcr  of  16  L4. 

>  The  adventure  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  mamwcripty  ftoAi 
i^hich  the  subjoined  translation  has  been  made,  is  not  oa^to^llMiifttkaC 
can  be  ushered  in  as  curious  or  extraordinary.  It  is,  indieeid^ 'little  bet 
yond  a  common-place  occurrence ;  but  it  possesses  the ,  advantages  of 
simplicity  and  truth,  which,  in  my  lilitid,'  daA  give,  eVen  to  common- 
place, a  charm  far  beyond  the  reach  of  singularity  and  pretension.  I 
shall  therefore  briefly  relate  it. 

In  the  memorable  year  1814,  when  the  vast  theatre  of  Napoleon's 
pride  and  power  was  thrown  open  to  British  subjects,  I  was  one  of  the 
many  wh<^  hastened  to  go  over  what  had  so  long  been  forbidden 
ground.     My  intention  was,  having  made  but  a  short  stay  at  Paris,  to 
cross  the  Alps  and  visit  Rome,  the  object  of  my  early  and  unbounded 
veneration.  A  friend  told  me  that  he  should  charge  me  with  a  commis* 
sion  to  execute  on  my  way.    He  was  of  a  Roman  Catholic  family ;  and 
his  only  sister,  in  the  very  blossom  of  her  youth,  had  sacrificed  fortune, 
beauty,  and  the  graces,  to  a  life  of  religious  seclusion.     The  place  of 
her  retirement  was  a  small  convent  beyond  the  Alps,  on  the  great 
Milan  road,  at  the  village  of  Vallerosa.     My  commission  was,  to  pur- 
chase, at  Paris,  a  collection  of  the  small  medals,  crucifixes,  rosaries,  and 
amulets,  which  had  been  issued  from  the  Imperial  mint  on  the  occasion 
of  Napoleon's  being  crowned  "  the  Lord's  anointed"  by  the  Pope — aU 
of  which  professed  to  have  received  the  benediction  of  the  holy  father. 
I  was,  however,  particularly  cautioned  to  guard  against  a  fraud,  which, 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  fair  recluse,  the  bifoutiers  of  Paris  some- 
times practised  on  tlie  &ithful,  viz.  imposing  comme  benis'du  PapCf  what 
had  received  the  blessing  only  at  second  hand,— by  being  placed  incon« 
tact   with  others  that  had  received  the  primary  benediction.    I  was, 
also,  charged  with  letters  from  my  friend,  and  the  other  members  of  his 
family,  for  the  novice-nun  and  the  abbess  of  Vallerosa.     Having  passed 
some  days  at  Paris  pleasimtly  enough  (I  owe  this  acknowledgment 
en  jKusant)^  I  began  to  think  of  continuing  my  journey.     My  first  cwte 
was  to  execute  my  commission.    I  consulted  on  the  snl^ect  a  charm- 
ing friend,  with  whom  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted 
during  my  short  stay  in  the  French   capital.     She  observed,  with  a 
smile,  that  she  thought  Englishmen  were  all  heretics,  and  had  no  faith 
in  BofHs  jDieux,  offering,  at  the  same  time,  to  accompany  me  to  the  Quai 
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itn  OHh>rt$.  We  proceeded  immediately  to  her  jeweller's.  She  men- 
tioned what  I  wanted,  the  caution  given  me  respecting  the  genuineness 
of  the  benediction,  my  being  a  heretic  and  therefore  without  discrimi- 
nation in  those  things — all  in  that  tone  of  delicate  banter  which  French 
women  can  assume  with  so  much  tact  and  fascination.  As  we  were 
leaving  the  shop  with  my  assortment  of  holy  relics  in  a  small  box,  I 
noticed  Sophie  (for  so  my  lovely  friend  was  named)  looking  at  a  small 
watch,  one  of  those  usually  worn  by  French  women,  suspended  firom 
the  neck.  I  asked  her  to  let  me  see  it.  She  gave  it  to  me,  observing 
that  her  attention  had  been  fixed  by  the  painting  of  St.  George,  our 
patron,  spearing  the  Dragon,  on  the  cover.  The  painting  was  really 
pretty.  1  purchased  the  watch  for  a  few  Napoleons,  and  presented  it  to 
Sophie.  She  declined  accepting  it,  and  declared  that  she  would  have 
prevented  my  purchasing  it,  but  that  she  thought  I  designed  it  for  a 
present  h  ma  bien-aitnie  in  England.  I  urged  her  to  give  that  proof 
of  her  confidence  and  esteem — which  she  no  longer  denied  me.  I  per- 
ceived that  she  wore  no  chain,  and  asked  the  jeweller  to  produce  some 
from  which  to  choose.  To  this  she  objected  in  a  decisive  tone — de- 
sired the  jeweller  at  the  same  time  to  let  her  see  some  chains  of  a  parti- 
culfur  workmanship  and  value — selected  one  the  most  costly  and  superb 
— ^passed  it  round  her  neck  with  the  watch  suspended  from  it — and  look- 
ing at  me  with  a  smile  significant  of  soul  and  sentiment  beyond  the 
power  of  language  to  express,  hid  the  happy  bauble  in  one  of  the  loveliest 
bosoms  in  the  world.  I  would  make  one  remark  here  for  the  benefit  of 
my  countrymen :  he  who  aspires  to  please  French  women  must  assume,  if 
he  has  not,  the  virtue  of  generosity.  They  will  receive  *'  tokens  of  af- 
fection" from  **  a  chosen  firiend, "  but  without  disenchanting  the  sex  of 
its  delicacy,  or  sentiment  of  its  disinterestedness.  Sophie  was  an  epitome 
of  all  that  is  most  charming  in  her  countrywomen.     I  think  I  first  \ 

loved  her  for  a  certain  accordance  of  her   character  with  her  name,  ' 

which,  in  Greek,  conveys  a  sedate  propriety  of  female  demeanour 
that  reminds  one  of  Minerva, — relieved,  however,  in  the  demeanour  of 
Sophie,  by  delightful  alternations  of  French  vivacity  and  playfulness. 
The  thought  struck  me  one  evening  in  her  society  that  she  resembled 
Hebe  acting  the  part  of  Minerva,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  court  of 
Olympus.  I  addressed  her  a  copy  of  verses,  which  turned  upon  this 
id^  Never  were  verses  or  poet  in  higher  vogue.  All  the  world  met  ' 
me  widi  compliment  and  congratulation.  But  there  is  x^o  glory  without 
its  alloy.  Mine  certainly  was  not.  In  the  first  place,  the  auditors 
scarcely  .understood  a  syllable  of  what  they  praisea,  and,  even  if  they 
did,  my  unhappy  verses  were  declaimed  by  a  pigeon-headed  voltigeur^ 
who,  after  twenty-five  years  emigration  passed  in  England,  mangled 
our  language  into  a  jargon  so  whimsical  as  to  convulse  widi  laughter 
any  person  knowing  English— -excepting  only  the  unfortunate  author. 
But  my  greatest  torture  was  the  self-complacent  grimace  with  which 
the  Knight  of  St.  Louis  appealed  to  my  candour,  for  the  marvellous 
•kill  with  which  he  had  mastered  ^e  finesses  of  English  pronunciation. 
The  second  mortification  was  still  more  grievous.  My  vogue  lasted 
but  three  days.  A  cursed  Prussian,  maliciously  introduced  by  one  of 
my  best  friends,  had  the  art  of  imitating,  with  his  voice,  the  blowing  of 
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a  trumpet.  Hn  first  blast  blew  all  tbe  world  into  an  ecstasy,  and  me 
and  my  verses  into  utter  oblivion.  I  could  not  help  confiding  my  sur* 
prise  (for  so  I  called  the  vexation  of  my  mortified  conceit)  to  Sophie. 
**  What  t"  said  she,  laughing  outright  in  my  &ce,  '*  not  satisfied  at  Paris 
with  a  vogue  of  three  days !  Why  even  I,  who  love  you,  should  have 
gone  off  with  the  Prussian,  like  the  rest,  if  my  vanity  were  not  ranged 
on  your  side  by  the  flattery  of  my  charms — Ma  fin^  voujt  eUs  bien  exigeans, 
vottf.  Messieurs  Us  Anglais  J^  I  perceived  the  justice  of  what  she  said,  made 
aa  efibrt  to  laugh  too,  and,  having  bid  her  a  sincerely  affectionate  fare- 
well, left  Paris  diat  very  day.  By  a  somewhat  curious  opposition,  the 
only  staffe  at  which  I  made  any  delay,  on  my  way  to  the  convent,  was 
the  residence  of  Voltaire.  I  verily  believe  the  air  breathed  by  the  old 
sinner  is  still  charged  with  contagious  impiety.  I  have  not  the  least 
taste  fox  profaneness,  of  which  I  am  indeed  intolerant,  from  a  senti- 
mefnt  that  even  wit  cannot  redeem  it  from  the  original  sin  of  bad  taste. 
Yet  I  passed  the  whole  night  previous  to  my  intended  visit  to  Femey, 
composing,  or  rather  dreaming  profane  compliments  and  impious  epi- 
grams, as  the  means  of  gaining  admission  to  the  presence  of  the  "  old 
patrianch,**  whom,  in  the  capriciousness  of  my  dreams,  I  imagined  still 
living,  and  invisible  to  all  but  some  fortunate  few  of  the  numberless  pil* 
grims  who  visited  his  dweUins.*  Perhaps  I  may  one  day  give  them 
to  the  world  as  **  psychological  curiosities." 

The  reader  (if  what  I  write  should  ever  meet  a  reader's  eye)  may 
now  imagine  me  at  the  convent  gate  of  VaUerosa.  Diverging  from  the 
great  road,  and  winding  a  half-circle  round  a  jutting  rock,  the  convent 
appears,  to  the  traveller,  embosomed  in  a  valley  beneath  him,  and  "  look- 
ing tranquillity."  I  rang  the  bell,  and  was  immediately  admitted  to  the 
parlour.  The  abbess  addressed  me  in  English  with  the  jpoliteness  of 
one  accustomed  to  the  best  society.  She  was  the  sister  of  a  deceased 
Irish  peer,  whom  a  disappointment  of  the  heart  had,  in  her  youth,  driven 
fVom  the  world,  which  she  was  made  to  adorn.  Upon  receiving  my  let- 
ters, she  retired  for  a  few  moments,  and  returned  with  the  sister  of  my 
friend.  I  beheld  her,  not  quite  twelve  months  before,  blooming  and 
beautiful,  and  lovely  as  the  morning  rose — arrayed  in  the  elegancies  of 
a  costly  toilette,  directed  by  the  best  taste — ^her  heart  light,  her  voice 

*  «  Empress^  d'aUer  rendre  sea  homages  kVoltahv,  dont  il  6tait  un  des  plus  t£iH 
disciples,  M.  de  Guiliert  bc  prisenta  sa  chateau,  oh  il  fiit  ties  biea  accueilli  par 
Madame  Denis ;  mais  makr6  ses  instances  et  sea  lollicitations,  11  ne  put  voir  le  Pa- 
triarche  de  Femey*  <|ui  alors,  accabl^  d'ans  et  d'infirmit^,  et  jalouz  de  mettre  k 

f  refit  ce  qui  lui  restait  d'une  vie  si  glorieusement  employee  k  rillnstration  de  la 
'ranee  Utt^raire,  refosait  obstin^ment  de  se  montrer  A  la  fbule  d'illustres  persoiu 
nages  que  la  c6]6brit£  de  son  nom  attirait  de  tous  lea  pays.  M.  de  Guibert,  aprte 
avoir  attendu  inutilement  pendant  plusieurs  jours,  se  d^termina  enfin  k  partir. 
Mais  avant  de  quitter  le  chateau,  il  vonlut  tenter  un  dernier  effort ;  il  le  fUlut  vio- 
lent pour  r^usmr — aussi  le  fut-il.  U  tra^a  i  la  hAte,  et  au  crayon,  le  distiquesul* 
ranty  et  le  fit  porter  a  son  hdte : 

Je  rous  trouve,  6  Voltaire !  an  tout  semblable  k  Dieu, 
Sans  vons  voir,  on  rous  boit,  on  vous  mange  en  ce  lien. 

Cette  suUie  un  pen  impie  prodnisit  I'effet  d^ir6.  Le  front  du  vienz  philosophe  m 
d^rida,  la  consigne  fnt  lev^e.  M.  de  Guibert  fut  introduit;  Voltaire  se  jetat  dans 
bras,  etle  retint  encore  pendant  plusieurs  jours  ches  Iui/'-^Anon. 
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musical,  her  eyes  radiant.  I  raised  my  eyes,  and  now  beheld  her  cheek 
pale — ^her  eye  bright  as  an  icicle,  and  as  cold,  and  half-disaolved  with 
weeping — ^her  lips  meagre — ^her  expression   fled — the  dimpled  angles 
of  her  mouth  relaxed — ^her  person  clad  in  the  ungraceful,  sordid  sim- 
plicity of  the  convent  costume.     I  fell  back  upon  my  chair  speechless, 
powerless,  and  faint,  as  if  my  whole  being  were  unstrung.     Upon  re- 
turning to  life  and  consciousness,  I  found  myself  profusely  sprinkled 
with  perfumes,  the  tears  gushing  down  my  face,  and  the  abbess  alone 
standing  over   me  with  moistened  eyes.     She  knew  our  story — ^the 
disastrous    influence  that    divided,   when  all  human    wishes  seemed 
conspiring  to  unite  us — talked  to  me  only  of  indifferent  things,  until  I  had 
fully  recovered  myself,  and  then  invited  me  to  return  the  following  day. 
I   accordingly  did  return ;  Adelaide  shewed  fresh  traces  of  having 
passed  through  a  painful  scene.  Never  did  human  creature  so  cordially 
-renounce  the  world,  and  embrace  a  life  of  privation  and  prayer.     She 
•told  me  there  was  one  of  the  idle  accomplishments  which  made  her  vain 
in  the  world,  to  which  she  still,  without  scruple,  gave  a  portion  of  her 
time — ^it  was  drawing.     She  then  shewed  me  **  a  manuscript  copy  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke  in  Greek,  with  a  coloured  picture  of  the  Virgin." 
'She  was  employed  in  copying  the  picture  for  uie  nuns.     The  fiither 
confessor  o£  the  convent  pronounced  the  picture,  as  well  as  the  hand- 
writing, to  be  the  work  of  the  Saint  himself,  who  had  been  a  painter 
before  he  became  an  Evangelist.    Upon  seeing  the  painting,  which  was 
in  a  singular  state  of  preservation,  I  could  not  help  observing  that  it 
looked  more  like  the  Grecian  Venus  than  the  Virgin — the  supposed 
cherubs  being  really  Cupids,  or  perhaps  *'  the  Hours."    She  rejoined, 
that  Saint  Luke  was  a  Greek,  and  had  naturally  given  to  the  Virgin 
the  Grecian  contour — ^at  tlic  same  time  a  gleam  of  red  passed  faintly 
over  her  cheek.    Upon  examining  the  manuscript,  however,  I  discovered 
beyond  al]  doubt,  from  some  fragments  of  sentences,  that  it  contained  a 
profane  narrative;  and  the  confessor,  not  a  little  piqued  at  the  dis- 
covery, acknowledged  it  with  a  bad  grace.  The  condemned  manuscript 
was  readily  abandoned  to  me.     A  reverend  makes  it  a  point  of  con- 
science not  to  let  familiarities  of  this  kind  with  an  individual,  or  with 
the  order,  pass  unrequited.     Father  Bernardo  intimated  strong  doubts 
of  the  holiness  of  my  Parisian  relics,  and  I  perceived  that  he  made  but 
loo  great  an  impression  upon  Adelaide ;  I  gave  every  assurance  on  my 
part,  and  with  perfect  sincerity.     The  honest  Father  said,  he  knew  a 
criterion  which  would  determine  whether  they  had  really  received  the 
benediction ; — it  was  to  try  whether  the  touch  of  one  of  them  would 
.remove  an  inflammation  of  the  eye,  from  which  a  servant  of  the  con- 
vent was  suffering  severelv.     I  trembled  for  the  credit  of  my  relics,  but 
had  no  other  alternative  than  joining  this  perilous  issue.     The  Father 
gave  me  an  under-look,  half  malice,  half  surprise.     Poor  Adelaide  too 
looked  surprise,  but  the  surprise  of  pleasure,  at  my  giving   **  signs 
of  faith."    The  patient  was  called  in — a  fat  blowzy  peasant-girl,  em- 
ployed in  the  garden  of  the  convent.     Her  eye,  thick  bandaged,  to  the 
•utter  exclusion  of  light  and  air,  was  really  in  a  dreadful  state  of  inflam- 
mation.    The  performance  of  the  operation  was  assigned  to  Adelaide. 
She  prayed  for  a  few  moments,  entreating  the  Virgin  to  intercede  with 
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her  blessed  Son,  and  holding  in  her  hands  a  small  crucifix  (one  of  those 
I  had  brouglit)»  with  a  fervour  of  devotion  that  would  have  touched  a 
heart  of  adamant.  The  patient  now  knelt  beside  her.  I  shall  never, 
whUe  I  have  memory  on  this  side  the  grave,  forget  the  heavenly  aban«> 
donment  and  elevation  of  soul,  .the  boundless  hope  and  unclouded  fiuth, 
which  played  upon  the  countenance  of  the  innocent  girl,  whilst  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  she  touched  the  in* 
flamed  eye  three  times  with  the  crucifix.  The  ceremony  over,  the  ban- 
dage was  about  to  be  restored,  when  I  suggested  that  sJl  human  means 
should  be  discarded,  and  the  cure  left  to  Heaven  only.  This  edifying 
discourse  was  much  relished.  I  consented,  however,  to  a  light  sluMle, 
which  should  prevent  the  sudden  transition  firom  giving  pain  to  the 
wgan.  The  denouement  is  now,  no  doubt,  expected  with  curiosity.  I 
solemnly  declare  that  the  girl's  eye  was  perfectly  cured  in  three  days ! 
The  miracle  of  this  cure  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  convent,  with 
(how  could  I  refuse  it  ?)  my  formal  attestation  as  a  witness  of  its  truth, 
to  be  scofied  at,  as  doubtless  I  shall  be,  by  the  profane.  Notwith* 
standing  this  signal  triumph,  however,  I  soon  perceived  that  my  re» 
ception  at  the  convent  was  become  somewhat  cold.  Father  Bernardo 
had  been  suggesting  scruples  against  the  continuance  of  my  visits,  with 
but  too  much  success;  and  thus  my  evil  genius,  in  a  monk's  cow], 
divided  me  once  more  from  Adelaide.  I  took  leave  of  her  with  a  heart 
as  heavy  as  if  I  had  parted  from  her  grave. 

After  a  few  days  passed  at  Milan  my  mind  had  recovered  its  spring, 
and  I  bethought  me  of  my  manuscript.  I  easily  ascertained  that  it 
contained  a  Grecian  story,  alid  my  curiosity  was  not  a  little  stimulated 
by  discovering,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  manuscript,  the  words 
AHEAA**  YnEPflON  wliich  I  translate  "  The  Gallery  of  Apelles," 
the  genitive  termination  of  the  painter's  name  alone  being  illegible. 

I  fortunately  had  letters  to  the  Abbate  Angelo  MaTo,  the  indagator 
diligetUissimus  of  the  Ambrosian  library,  and  communicated  to  him  the 
precious  acquisition  I  had  made.  By  the  application  of  chemical 
processes,  and  the  aid  of  his  sagacity  and  experience,  I  soon  beheld 
with  delight  the  effiiced  characters  reproduced,  with  the  exception  only 
of  a  few  places  which  I  have  marked  in  the  translation.  The  picture 
was  almost  perfectly  restored.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the 
satisj&ction  of  the  learned  librarian,  as  the  chemic  applications  gradually 
brought  out  the  colours.  **  Ecco,"  said  he,  "  the  Melian  white,  the 
Attic  ochre,  the  Pontic  red,  the  common  ink — those  few  simple  colours, 
with  which  the  divine  Apelles  produced  Opera  iUa  immorttUia^  as  they 
are  called  by  the  elder  Pliny — It  is  (said  he)  a  copy  of  the  Venus 
Anadjfoment  herself."  I  now  applied  myself  to  the  translation  of  the 
manuscript,  which  runs  as  follows ; — 

Ths  Gallery  of  Afelles.  *  *  *  On  the  third  day  of  the  first 
decad  of  Thargelion,  Megabyzus  and  Combabus  landed  on  the  island 
of  Cos.  *'  Where,"  said  the  young  man  eagerly,  to  the  first  person  whom 
he  met  upon  the  beach,  ''where  dwells  Apelles,  the  glory  of  Greece  and 
the  admired  of  Asia?"  "  Hence,  dot  quite  twenty  stadia,''  replied  the 
Coan.  "  Go,"  said  Megabyzus,  interrupting  the  dialoguecommenced  be- 
tween the  islander  and  Combabus, "  go  and  bid  Apelles  p  ^epare  to  receive 
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the  cousin  and  coonieUor  of  the  great  king,8atrap  of  Bactria,  Megabyzua, 
the  most  enlightened  connoineur  and  munifioent  patron  of  the  age, 
who  has  deigned  to  visit  him."     *'  A  Greek,"  said  the  Coan, "  receives  not 
the  commands  of  aharharian;  and  he  whom  the  Goddess  of  beauty  has 
honoured  with  her  presence,  as  the  only  person  capable  of  painting  her 
immortal  charms,  may  well  disdain  the  visit  even  of  the  great  king." 
*'  Insolent  knave,  begone,"  said  Megabyzus.    Then  turning  round  to 
Oombabus,  ^  You,"  said  he,  "  my  young  friend,  who  are  instructed  in 
^e  mysterious  learning  of  these  Greeks,  do  you  believe  the  strange  tale, 
that  Venus  has  really  appeared  to  this  old  man,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  her  portrait  painted  by  him?"    '*  The  Goddesses  of  Greece,"  re- 
plied Combabus,  "  have,  according  to  the  divine  Homer,  frequently  visited 
mortal  men;  and  the  appearance  of  Venus  to  Apelles  is  certified  by  the 
priests  of  the  goddess,  who  never  he."     Megabyzus  and  Combabusi 
rode  at  a  quick  pace  in  advance  of  their  splendid  retinue,  and-  soon 
reached  the  dwelling  of  Apelles.    They  found  the  old  man  seated  at  his 
door  and  basking  in  the  sun.     He  was  clad  in  a  purple  peplus  of  the 
bright  hue  of  Ecbatana.     An  ample  violet-coloured  chlaina  of  floscular 
cotton,   garnished  with  the  party-coloured  furs  of  the  wild  animals  of 
Scythia,  hung,  as  if  dropped  loosely  from  his  shoulders,  upon  the  back 
and  arms  of  his  chair.     It  was  the  gift  of  Alexander.     The  son  of 
Ammon  did  not  disdain  to  guard  the  second  childhood  of  the  old  man's 
age  against  the  variable  climate  of  his  Grecian  isle.     The  Scythian  furs 
were  an  offering  of  the  ambassadors  of  that  noble  savage  race  to  the 
conqueror  of  the  world.     On  his  head  he  wore  only  a  simple  fillet  or 
bandeau,  wrought  by  the  hands  of  the  fair  Campaspe — ^that  exemplary 
beauty,  who  preferred  the  true  passion  of  a  man  of  genius,  to  the 
homage  of  the  world's  conqueror — and  whom  that  first  of  conquerors 
and  of  heroes  so  generously  resigned  to  his  rival's  humility  and  love. 
The  fillet  passed  across  his  forehead,  nearly  shaded  by  the  silver  hut 
still  abundant  curls  of  his  hair.     His  sandals  were  of  cerulean  blue, 
laced  round  the  ankles  with  bands  of  the  same  colour.     At  his  feet,  and 
seated  on  the  ground,  were  boys  employed  in  grinding  his  colours. 
They  seemed  proud  of  their  ministry,  and  often  looked  up  to  the  still 
bright  expression  of  the  old  man's  eye,  for  his  directions  or  his  com- 
mendation.    On  either  hand  were  beds  of  flowers,  of  every  variety  of 
class  and  hue,  industriously  placed  there  for  the  purposes  of  his  art. 
It  was  from  thestudiouscontemplationof  these  cAe/s-c/'crvrr^  of  Nature*s 
colouring,  and  of  those  beautiful  island  waves  that  ever  fluctuated  in 
his  sight,  and  of  the  lovely  Grecian  sky  above  his  head,  that  he  caught 
the  magic  delicacies  of  outline,    tint,  and  shade,   for  which  he  was 
unrivalled.     Apelles  received  the  magnificent  stranger  with  dignity  and 
ease ;  and  Megabyzus,  whether  lessoned  by  the  islander  whom  he  had 
accosted  on  the  beach,  or  subdued  by  the  noble  presence  of  the  old 
man,  saluted  him  with  the  respect  due  to  his  genius  and  his  age.   **-  You 
come,  doubtless,"  said  Apelles,  "  to  behold  me,  not  in  this  wasted  and 
worthless  body  of  flesh  and  blood  and  bone,  which  perhaps,  before 
Phoebus  Apollo  shall  have  twice  reposed  him  with  the  goddess  oi  the 
western  wave,  will  be  reduced  to  ashes,  and  consigned  to  an  urn,  by  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Cos ;  but  in  niv  better  and  nobler  self,  those 
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picturot  that  have  gained  me  a  name  among  the  Oreeka."  ^**^  Com- 
babu8»  having  aorveyed  the  gallery  in  mute  admiration»  at  length  save 
expression  to  his  enthosiasm.  '*  Oh  !  Apelles,"  said  he«  ''  hast  uou, 
like  Prometheus,  stolen  fire  from  heaven  to  animate  these  forms,  and 
have  the  gods  in  wonder  of  thy  genius  spared  thee  his  &tal  punishment  X 
Behold  those  that  have  received  the  last  master-touch,  how  they  seem 
to  rejoice  in  the  glory  of  their  being;  whilst  these  yet  unfinished  sigh 
and  struggle  for  the  perfection  which  they  are  to  receive  from  thy 
wondrous  art."  They  now  stood  before  the  paintings  in  succession. 
The  first  was  the  picture  of  Calumny,  in  which  the  malignant  force  and 
meanness  of  human  passion  was  expressed  to  the  utmost  limits  of 
nature,  without  shocking  the  beholder's  imagination,  or  invading  the 
essential  nobleness  of  fine  art.  Next  in  order  were,  the  two  famed 
figures  of  Victory  and  Fortune ;  the  portrait  of  Antigonus,  whose  loss 
of  an  eye  the  artist  concealed  by  painting  him  in  profile;  the  several 
portraits  of  Alexander  the  Great: — ^that  in  which  young  Ammon  bore 
m  his  right  hand  the  weapon  of  the  Thunderer. — ^Alexander  on  horse- 
back, survejring  the  field  of  Arbela,  on  the  morning  of  his  victory, 
strewed  with  the  dying  and  the  dead. — ^Alexander  after  the  battle  of 
IsBus,  on  foot,  in  tibe  Persian  tent,  his  countenance  beaming  effulgent 
pity  on  the  wife  and  daughters  of  Darius. — ^Alexander  weeping  at 
the  tomb  of  Achilles,  with  the  Iliad  in  his  hand. — ^Campaspe  repre- 
sented as  a  sleeping  Venus ;  her  eyes  closed,  her  bosom  heaving  gently, 
and  the  secret  of  her  dream  escaping  in  the  tremulous  movement  of  her 
dewy  lips.  *  *  *  Apelles  now  proposed  to  introduce  them  to  an  inner 
gallery,  which  contained  that  work  upon  which  he  chiefly  relied  for 
mimortality — ^his  Venus  rising  firom  the  Sea.  '^  Hold,  my  old  friend," 
said  Megabysus,  who  had  gradually  assumed  a  cold  and  supercilious 
air.  Megabyzus,  be  it  remembered,  was  a  lord,  and  his  collection  of 
pictures  was  the  richest  in  Persia,  comprising  several  thousands,  which 
nad  been  purchased  for  him  at  vast  sums  in  Greece  and  Egypt, — and  all 
framed  in  ebony  and  gold.  '*  Before  we  proceed  farther,'*  said  Mega- 
bj^ns,  *'  receive  the  benefit  of  my  judgment  upon  those  that  we  have 
seen."  The  old  mansmiled,  and  made  a  sign  of  i^Bsent.  *'  In  your  figure 
of  Calunmy,"  resumed  Megabyzus,  "  I  discover  an  awkward  squint. 
Your  Sleeping  Venus  wants  the  mellow  tone,  the  crisp  colour,  the  racy 
taste, — ^keeping,  my  old  friend,- — ^let  me  recommend  to  you  stricter  keep- 
ing. Then  the  fore-shortening  is  bad,  the  right  thigh  out  of  drawing; 
and  mark  that  &lse  shadow  upon  the  inferior  upper  section  of  the  left. 
Then  again  your  Alexander  on  horseback,  how  mean  in  drapery,  how 
common  the  attitude, — and  fi^r  the  horse,  it  is  (excuse  my  frankness,  my 
old  friend,)  a  wretched  figure."  Apelles  could  bear  no  more.  "  Hold, 
Sir,"  said  he,  "  let  the  charger  which  bore  you  hither  be  placed  before 
the  picture."  "  Oh !  you  would  appeal  to  the  living  model,*'  said  Me- 
gabyzus, scornfully.  "  Let  the  horse  be  introduced,  I  pray  you,"  said 
Apelles.  The  steed,  a  truly  gallant  one,  in  rich  trappings  and  shod  in 
gold,  was  placed  before  the  picture ;  which  no  sooner  caught  his  eye 
than  he  neighed  and  started ;  his'  eye,  his  ear,  his  crest  giving  signs 
of  strong  excitement,  whilst  he  applied  his  nostrils,  to  mingle  his  breath 
with  that  of  the  animal  that  lived  and  moved  in  the  picture  of  Apelles. 
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**  Sir,"  said  the  painter,  turning  round  upon  the  satrapi  **  whilst  yon 
were  silent,  I  took  you  for  one  really  superior  to  other  men,  but  by 
your  speech  you  have  shewn,  that  even  this  horse  that  bears  you  can 
judge  a  picture  better."  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  The  mortified  pride  of  Megabyzus  ♦  •  *  *  * 
Combabus  lingered  behind,  to  salute  Apelles  at  parting,  and  request 
his  permission  to  return.*******  Combabus  was  still  kneeling  in 
speechless  adoration  before  the  Goddess,  when  Apelles  touched  hith 
gently,  and  awakened  hira  from  his  ecstasy.  '^  Oh !"  said  Combabus,  '*  let 
me  implore  pardon  of  the  Goddess  for  an  impious  doubt  that  lurked  in  my 
bosom,  of  her  having  revealed  herself  to  you,  and  of  thee  too,  thou  divine 
old  man.     Oh  no,  it  is  not  in  the  art  of  mortal  man  to  create  that  image 
from  mere  invention,  and  the  pencil  of  Apelles  only  could  catch  those 
traits  of  the  present  goddess — ^her  charms  visibly  naked  to  vulgar  sense, 
but  clothed  in  divinity  to  the  soul's  eye, — the  young  Himeri^  those  soft 
ministers  of  universal  love,  binding  up  the  still  dripping  ringlets  of  her 
hair,  whilst  the  compassionate  goddess,  but  just  ^emergent  from  the  wave, 
catches,  with  graceful-bended  neck,  and  listening  ear,  the  prayers  and 
vows  of  lovers."    **  Young  man/'  said  Apelles,  "  thou  art  worthy  to 
know,  and  thou  shalt  know  this  mystery,  which  my  lips  will  then  have 
disclosed  to  thee  alone  among  men.  Stratonice,  daughter  of  Demetrius, 
and  betrothed  bride  of  Seleucus,  filled  Greece  and  Asia  with  the  fame  of 
her  charms.     Though  age  had  already  stolen  away  the  vigour,  and 
spoiled  the  form,  of  my  limbs,  my  heart,  still  warm,  glowed  with  pas- 
sionate curiosity  to  behold  this  incomparable  beauty.    I  set  out  secretly 
from  Corinth,  dien  the  place  of  my  abode ;  and  after  a  journey  which 
need  not  be  detailed,  reached  Antioch,  the  royal  city  of  Seleucus,  on  the 
very  day  of  his  marriage  with  this  fairest  princess  of  the  age.     I  was 
fortunate  in  the  time  of  my  arrival,  as  it  is  only  on  occasions  of  grand 
solemnity  that  the  usages  of  Asia  permit  their  princesses  to  be  publicly 
seen.     The  ceremonial  began  with  a  grand  procession  to  the  Temple 
of  Apollo,  led   by   the  royal  bridegroom,  the  bride,  and  the  court. 
I  joined  the  procession  as  it  entered  the  temple,  and  placed  myself 
behind  a  pillar,  whence,  unseen,  I  might  behold  Stratonice.     The  Piin- 
ccss,  completely  enveloped  in  a  large  veil,  approached  the  statue  of 
Apollo.     Two  priests,  who  stood  one  on  either  hand,  gradually  raised 
the  veil,  and  discovered  that  form  of  celestial  loveliness.     Oh !  my 
young  friend,  it  is  not  in  language  to  describe  her.     She  seemed  an 
immortal  beauty  bending  and  beaming  before  the  image  of  Apollo, 
whilst  the  enamoured  god  returned  the  adoration  which  he  received. 
As  soon  as  I  recovered  from  the  trance  of  delight  into  which  this  vision 
threw  my  senses  and  my  soul,  I  took  out  my  pencil,  and  tried  to  sketch 
the  heavenly  idea.     The  ceremonial  was  repeated  during  three  suc- 
cessive days,  and  each  day  I  returned  to  my  task — in  vain.     The  ever- 
varying  play  of  the  lines  of  beauty,  and  the  light  of  soul  upon  her 
countenance,  vanished  from  the  touch  of  palpable  delineation.     For 
several  days  the  image  of  Stratonice  still  haunted  me,  whilst  every  eflR>rt 
to  fix  it  on  the  canvass  failed.    One  day,  at  length,  after  a  long  reverie, 
my  fancy  warmed,  my  enthusiasm  rose.     I  offered  up  a  prayer  to  Ve- 
nus, (for  I  reverence  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  Greece,  young  man,) 
tlie  tutelar  deity  of  beauty,  to  inspire  and  aid  me.     Was  it  reality,  or 
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imaginatHm?    1  felt  myself  transported  ooee  mote  to  the  tenqpk,  and 
there  the  sea-born  Venua  herself  appeared  before  me,  in  the  form  of 
Stratoniee,  not  in  the  oombrous  splendor  of  her  bridal  robes»  but  clad 
only  in  her  divinity,  as  jast  risen  from  the  wave.     I  sdsed  my  pencil, 
and,  with  a  toueh  of  lightning,  sketched  the  picture  which  is  now  before 
you.     In  a  few  days  my  work  was  finished.     I  loved  it  with  the  piety 
of  a  mortal  towards  the  kindest  daughter  of  Olympus,  and  the  predilec- 
tion of  a  father  for  the  offspring  of  his  old  age.     Anxious  to  produce  it 
to  the  admiring  eyes  of  Greece,  I  hastened  to  the  nearest  port,  and 
went  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  Corinth.  The  weather  was  delightful, 
and  the  breeze  fair.     But  after  an  hour  passed  upon  the  water,  the  sun 
having  nearly  reached  the  boundary  of  the  west,  a  small  black  cloud 
obscured  a  portion  of  his  orb.     The  sailors  observed  it  with  ominous 
silence.     The  cloud  gradually  expanded,  until  in  a  short  time  its  si^e 
became  prodigious,  a^  involved  die  world  in  darkness.  The  land-wind, 
at  the  same  time,  blew  a  tremendous  gale — M.  became  terror  and  confu- 
sion.    The  thunder  pealed  above  our  heads.     During  a  transient  flash 
I  seised  and  dasped  my  picture  to  my  bosom,  as  a  mother  would 
clasp  her  child  in  a  deluge  or  a  conflagration.     The  sailors  observed 
me :  superstition   and  the  presenoe  of  death  are  the  most  infatuated 
and  relentless  oounseUors.      A  cry  ran  through   the   ship  that   the 
old  man  and  his    mysterious   packet   had  brought  upon  them  the 
vengeance  of  the  gods.     They  seized  me,  and  had  just  dragged  me  to 
the  verge  of  the  vessel,  to  be  flong  into  the  waters,  when  suddenly, 
a  happy  inspiration — "  HoM !"   said  I,    '*  wait  for  the  next  flash — 
it  will   be  but   a  moment,  and  your  lives  are   saved."      They  re- 
leased me.     I  instantly  unrolled  my  picture,  which  was  painted  on  the 
flexible  canvass  of  Egypt,  folded  into  a  small  compass.    A  propitious 
flash  came,  and  revealed  the  beauteous  image  to  their  eyes.     "  Bdiold," 
said  I,  "  it  is  the  celestial  daughter  of  the  waves — it  is  Venus,  who  can 
save  you  flrom  the  storm.'*  The  crew  and  passengers  all  dropped  down 
in  wonder  and  adoration,  with  their  faces  on  the  ship'sNleck.    On  a  sud- 
den the  Groddess  heard  their  prayers,  the  wind  abated  of  its  fury,  the 
black  doud  that  curtained  Heaven  from  our  sight  was  rent  asunder, 
and  the  twin  children  of  Leda  shone  forth  with  hope  and  joy  to  ma- 
riners.    We  landed  at  Corindi  with  a  feding  of  happiness,  which  may 
be  easily  conceived.    On  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  to  my  great 
surprise,  I  beheld  a  grand  procession  approaching  my  direshold.     It 
was  composed  of  the  priests  and  priestesses  of  Venus,  who  came  to  con- 
gratulate me  on  the  signal  favour  and  familiarity  which  the  Goddess 
hod  vouchsafed  to  me.     It  appeared  that  the  ship's  crew  and  passengers 
had  solemnly  declared  the  appearance  of  Venus  in  the  midst  of  the 
storm,   to  rescue  from  a  watery  grave  the  painter    Apeiles,    whose 
cabinet  she  had  visited  in  secret,  in  order  to  employ  his  favoured  pencil 
in  pourtraying  her  immortal  charms.*  ••••<<  To-morrow,"  said  Com- 
babus,  '*!  depart  from  Greece."     **  Whither  in  such  sudden  haste?" 
said  Apeiles.     "  To  Antioch,"  replied  the  young  man,  "  to  behold  this 
paragon  of  beauty,  Stratonice,  this  wonder  of  her  sex."     "  Beware,  my 
young  friend,"  said  Apeiles ;  "  you  are  now  in  the  morning  of  life, 
whilst  the  senses  are  yet  fervid  and  unworn."    *^  My  mind  is  resolved," 
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■aid  Combabus, .  **  and  thou,  my  friend,  sbalt  give  me  letters  of  ac- 
quaintance to  some  friend  of  thine  at  Antioch."  "  I  have  but  one  friend 
Uiere,"  said  Apelles;  **  it  is  Erasistrotus,  the  nephew  of  my  old  friend 
Aristotle,  and  physician  to  the  Queen.  •••••" 

[We  break  off  here  for  the  present,  but  shall  probably  continue  the 
adventure  of  Combabus  and  Stratoniee  in  a  future  Number.] 


OLD    CHBISTMAS    TIMES   AT   THE   TEMPLE. 

Ws  have  not  heart  almost  to  touch  upon  the  merry  days  that  have 
been  kept  in  our  halls.  We  address  not  ourselves  to  the  distant  years 
when  knighthood  held  gay  and  gallant  reign  within  these  borders,  nor 
aught  would  we  here  fain  know  of  those  places,  but  as 

t€        I  the  bricky  towresy 

The  which  on  Thames*  brode  aged  back  do  ride. 
Where  now  the  studious  lawyers  have  their  bowres." 

Bowers  indeed!  but  now  forsaken  of  the  good  spirit  that  used  to 
dwell  therein.  As  to  the  old  virtues  of  hospitality,  social  kindness, 
good->fellowship — this  goodly  pile  of  our's  is  but  of  yesterday ;  our 
benchers  (patriarchal  title  I)  have  not  a  touch  of  antiquity.  The  &shion 
of  their  persons  is  contemporary  with  the  notions  of  the  least  amongst 
us.  That  they  are  of  recent  date,  you  have  a  probate  in  whatsoever 
they  say — ^in  whatsoever  they  do.  Speak  not  to  them  of  the  Christ- 
mas of  ancient  days — ^the  epic  times  of  the  Temple — the  spring  season 
for  the  affections  of  its  young  followers.  They  will  not  hear  you  upon 
the  glories  of  the  banqueting  hour,  nor  in  celebration  of  the  reign  of 
the  mighty  Prince  of  the  time,  or  the  ministry  of  Masters  of  Revells 
and  Lords  of  Misrule ;  nor  yet  touching  the  history  of  the  marvellous 
conversion  of  lawyers,  benchers,  and  **  their  mighty  paramounts,*'  (who 
may  not  be  lightly  spoken  of)  into  wilful  abettors  of  the  game  of  blind- 
man's-buff,  knowingly  giving  countenance,  aid,  and  support  to  the 
practices  of  minstrels,  jesters,  and  such  like.*  We  had  a  parliament  here 
in  ancient  times — a  blessing  of  a  legislature  it  was.  The  approach  of 
Christmas  always  brought  a  full  attendance,  for  then  bills  were  brou^^ 
in,  papers  laid  on  the  table  (and  no  doubt  much  oratory  spilt  upon  the 
occasion)  for  the  due  solemnization  of  the  merry  rites,  time  out  of 
mind  celebrated  by  their  good  predecessors.  They  were  in  earnest 
about  the  matter.  Commend  us  to  a  corporation  for  the  ordering  of  a 
feast.  Straight  were  ministers  appointed — straight  were  the  hands  of 
government  strengthened — and  all  their  resources  produced,  to  meet  tlie 
vast  exigency  of  the  timet* 


•  Dugdale,  in  his  '<  Origlnes  Jaridiciales,"  has  extracted  from  the  Registers 
of  the  Temple  an  account  of  the  manner  of  spending  the  Christmas  there.  But  for 
a  sprightly  and  picturesque  description  of  the  same  scenes,  we  refer  to  the  **  Acci- 
dence of  Armoury,"  by  Gerard  Leigh. 

f  The  officers  of  all  kinds  were  chosen  in  full  Parliament,  in  Trinity-tcrm»  emery 
3rear  ;  and  the  provisions  which  were  contrived  against  crosses  and  contingencies, 
embody  much  rare  practical  wisdom. 
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But,  by  our  Lady,  it  is  die  day,  the  long-expected  day  of  rcjoicuigf 
and  the  tables  are  all  set*  Hark  to  that  courageous  blast — it  is  the 
grand  processicm  with  the  first  course.  You  see  our  great  officers  of 
state  at  the  head.  What  a  fantastic  group  would  their  quaint  costume 
make  of  them,  but  for  the  glare  of  those  torches  borne  in  front !  The 
constable  marshal,  for  a  follower  of  Minerva,  really  shews  bravely 
in  his  mail  of  knighthood.  But  see,  the  tables  have  received  their  des- 
tined burden — the  awful  courtesies  are  over,  and  the  rites  begun.  Now 
mark  that  dish  of  precedence,  so  reverendy  gazed  upon  by  all — ^it  is 
smokine  beneath  the  "  eyes  intent"  of  that  worthy  '*  auncient"  seated 
in  the  place  of  honour.  That,  Sir,  is  the  boar's  head  soused — ^it  is  a 
storied  dish,  and  there  are  secrets  in  its  biography  that  may  not  be 
lightly  told.  It  was  among  the  temporalities  that  stuck  longest  to  the 
mitre*  The  second  and  third  courses  are  served  up  with  the  same 
ceremony  as  the  first. t  The  tables  being  ''  avoided"  after  the  banquet, 
"  in  fair  and  decent  manner,"  aller  a  due  interval  devoted*'  not  to  toys, 
but  wine,"  the  "  auncientest"  Master  of  the  Revels  (always  a  fellow  of 
infinite  jest)  adventured,  as  by  office  bound,  even  upon  a  carol  suited 
to  the  occasion ;  and  having  to  the  extent  of  his  good  voice  diligently 
performed  the  same,  had  the  right,  in  virtue  of  the  dangerous  service, 
to  claim  a  carol  from  one  of  the  company,  who  likewise  nominated  his 
successor.  And  thus  the  laughing  hours  passed  by,  until  the  clamorous 
blast  proclaimed  that  the  Master  of  the  Revels  began  his  reign.  But 
of  the  delights  of  those  moments,  ere  that  blast  was  heard,  who  shall 
speak?  ^e  circle  of  elders  that  you  see  grouped  about  that  table — 
what  a  communion  of  high  spirits  is  there ! — what  intelligence —  what  a 
tone  of  mind  are  expressed  in  that  brilliant  period! — ^what  a  war  of  wit  is 
lighted  up  amongst  them ! — ^how  they  smite  each  other  with  their  airy 
brands  !  But  hear  the  wild  laugh  from  the  young  group  beneath  them ; 
these  are  the  known  patrons  of  every  freak — ^the  open  professors  of  mis- 
chief— ^che  very  children  of  Misrule  in  conspiracy  against  the  peace  of 
every  sober  subject  of  his  Mightiness,  the  great  paramount  of  the  time. 
But  the  Master  of  the  Revels  is  on  the  floor  with  his  train-band  of 
jesters  and  mummers.  We  will  invoke  them  even  in  the  words  of 
old  Chauceif,  as  worthy  a  member  of  our  Inn  as  has  been  seen  since 
his  day:— 


f€ 


Doe  come,  my  mynstreles 
And  jesters,  for  to  tell  us  tales. 

Anon  in  my  armyage. 
Of  romances  yatto  been  royab. 
Of  popes  and  cardinals. 

And  eke  of  love-longynge." 


*  The  boar's  head  is,  we  believe,  stiU  served  up  on  Ghristmas-day  at  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  with  indent  pomp  and  circumstance. 

t  The  ceremonial  after  supper  was,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  of  anv.  The 
tables  were  taken  up,  and  the  Prince  took  his  station  under  the  place  of  nonour, 
where  his  achievement  was  beautifully  embroidered,  and  advised  well  of  sundry 
matters  with  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  nations.  There  he  was  attended  in  true 
Oriental  style.  His  Highness  distributed  honours  by  the  hands  of  his  great  officers 
with  regal  liberality. 


12  To  a  Friend. 

A  learned  gentlonan  of  those  days  was  no  Sir  Oracle,  that  would  a 
''  wilfiil  sdllncn ''  affect, 

"  And  with  his  gown  his  gravity  maintain/' 

The  morality  of  the  time  was  so  ordered  as  that  a  man  might  be 
thought  good  for  something,  although  he  had  his  teeth ;  nor  was  it  laid 
down  that  to  be  sound  of  limb  was  good  evidence  of  infirmity  of  mind. 
And  thus  it  was,  that  the  barrister  of  that  golden  age  was  enabled  to 
pass  through  the  disastrous  chances  and  hair-breadth  'scapes  of  the 
Christmas  festival  with  applause ;  nor  was  it  a  punishable  offence 


That  he  could  play,  and  daunce,  and  vault,  and  spring. 
And  all  that  else  pertains  to  revelling." 


But  these  virtuous  days  have  passed  away,  and  with  them  the  glory, 
and  the  pride,  and  the  honour  of  the  Temple  have  fled — 

"  Oh !  all  is  gone ;  and  all  that  goodly  glee 
Which  wont  to  be  the  glory  of  gay  wits. 
Is  laid  a-bed/' 

And  the  wisdom  of  modern  days  puts  its  ban  upon  such  unprofitable 
doings.  A  man  must  be  of  a  serious  turn,  according  to  law,  now-a- 
days,  or  he  may  expect  the  peace-ofiScers  after  him.     You  talk  of  su- 

ferstition,  and  point  to  the  ritual  of  Popery.  "  You  would  bate  me  of 
alf  my  merriment  out  of  spite  to  the  scarlet  lady,"  says  Selden,  (and 
we  cite  the  learned  authority  with  deep  professional  reverence). 
'*  There  never  was  a  merry  world  since  the  fairies  lefb  dancing,  and  the 
parson  left  conjuring."  We  go  not  the  whole  extent  of  this  opinion ; 
but  we  own  we  would  consent  to  undertake  a  reasonable  penance  at  the 
discretion  of  the  minister — we  would  not  grumble  at  a  practicable  fair 
length  of  pilgrimage — nay,  we  would  even  tender  our  respects  to  a  fair 
wooden  representative  of  a  grim  Saint,  if  by  such  concessions  we 
could  bring  back  the  days  and  nights  of  Old  Christmas-time  at  the 
Temple. 

A  FBW  Templars. 


TO   A    FRIEND. 


Henry,  my  friend !  thou  gazest  on  mine  eye. 

And  stearst  thy  lingering  glance  athwart  my  brow. 
As  though  thy  kmdiy  heart  would  question — why 

Those  once  so  bright,  appear  so  joyless  now? — 
Look  on  the  West !    The  sinkins  sun's  last  beam 

Sheds  on  thy  cheek  a  love-like  brilliancy — 
The  sun  is  set ;  and  now  thy  features  seem 

More  dark  than  ere  his  rays  illumined  thee. 
Thus  in  Love's  light  my  fond  heart  shone  awhile. 

Too  warm  for  woe,  too  radiant  for  regret ; 
Then  beam'd  my  fflance,  then  flash'd  the  thoughtless  smile. 

But  now  they  snine  no  more — ^my  sun  is  set ! 
Yet  still,  thank  Heaven !  there  rests  dear  Friendship's  light. 
Its  day  is  not  so  rich,  but  O !  it  knows  no  night !  C. 


(13) 

THB    TRAVELLING    PBOPENSTT1B8   AN1>    OPINIONS    OF 

JOHN   BULL. 

The  English  are  allowed  to  be  more  given  to  occasional  migration 
than  any  other  people ;  strength  of  purse,  and  a  national  morbidness  of 
temper  that  requires  the  dissipation  of  foreign  scenes  and  society,  have 
been  assigned  as  causes  :  to  whatever  extent  they  may  be  so,  they  are 
certainly  not  the  only  ones.  Islanders  as  we  are,  the  ideal  limits  that 
confine  us  to  our  home  are  more  strongly  marked — it  is  the  ocean  that 
rolls  between  us  and  other  countries,  and  that  unaccountable  impulse 
to  self-liberation,  which  we  feel  locally  as  well  as  morally,  swells  in 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  barrier  tliat  obstructs  it.  The  Alps 
are  a  noble  boundary  in  imagination,  but  geographers,  that  unroman- 
tic  sect,  destroy  it : — ^there  is  a  line  of  demarcation  on  Mount  St.  Ber- 
nard, astride  of  which  one  may  have  hi^  right  foot  in  Italy  and  his  left 
in  France — a  feat  of  no  small  sublimity  to  modem  tourists.  This  fa- 
cility of  communication  lessens  the  dignity  of  both  countries ;  the  very 
essence  of  grandeur  is  in  the  idea  of  isolation^  and  we  feel  it  in  the 
boast  of  the  poet — 

'*  I  stood  and  stand  alone,  remember'd  or  forgot." 

There  is  no  association  connected  with  our  country,  so  endearing  and 
ennobling  as  our  '*  ocean-wall.*'  We  are  conscious  of  being  surroonded, 
like  the  earth  itself,  with  an  unfathomable  element ;  and  we  pass  it  witli 
feelings  akin  to  those  which  we  might  experience  in  voyaging  to  an- 
t>ther  planet.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  Continental  nations  of  Europe: 
their  journeys  from  metropolis  to  metropolis  resemble  our  trips  fVom 
London  to  York,  or  to  Manchester — ^they  see  strange  faces  and  strange 
people,  but  it  is  the  plain  road-way  all  along.  Besides,  their  vicinity 
and  intermixture  with  each  other  completely  check  those  romantic  an- 
ticipations, with  which  we  look  beyond  sea.  Europe  is  common  life  to 
them,  while  to  us  it  is  a  drama,  and  a  dream — a  paradise  to  be  ex- 
plored and  enjoyed. 

With  such  current  sentiments  amongst  us,  it  is  no  wonder  tliat  we 
should  have  been  over-run  with  tours  and  visits,  barrmi  jonrnalft,  and 
dissertative  quartos  on  leagues  and  posting.  The  proper  period  or  fit- 
ting disposition  for  travel  is  difficult  to  fix  on  or  attain; — we  should 
be  young  to  possess  in  its  freshness  the  spring  of  sympathy  and  asso- 
ciation ;  and  without  the  knowledge  which  it  demands  years  to  acquire, 
the  objects  most  pregnant  with  interest  will  be  but  a  dead  letter. 
Such  things  most  be  left  to  chance : — a  good  stock  of  animal  spirits  is, 
after  all,  die  best  compagTum  de  voyage  ;  it  enables  one  to  quaff  the  de- 
licious draught  of  novelty,  unmixed  'with  that  feeling  of  desolation 
that  comes  upon  us,  amid  foreign  scenes  and  unaccustomed  sowidi. 
It  is  doubly  necessary  to  the  ignorant  linguist,  for  vivacity  is  a  language 
-current  every  where ;  it  is  always  understood,  and  is  by  far  a  better  in- 
terpreter than  Blagdon,  or  any  other  Mamtel  de  Voyaseur^  Testy  and 
Sensitive  have  put  nothing  on  record  half  so  miserable  as  one  of  our 
Smellfungus's  stuck  in  the  comer  of  a  Diligence,  abandoned  to  his  own 
spleen  and  sullenness.  These  woeful  personages  must  exceedingly  per- 
plex the  curious  inhabitants  of  the  country  where  they  journey,  to  dis- 
cover what  the  deuce  can  bring  such  living  corpses  among  them.  But 
there  are  some  of  these  we  should  not  insult — ^the  diseased  and  the 
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broken^  many  perhaps  in  spirit  and  in  heart,  that  seek  in  more  genial 
climes  to  recruit  their  health  and  life.  The  numerous  tombs  with 
English  inscriptions,  that  are  to  be  seen  in  Pere  La  Chaise*,  and  in  the 
buryinff-grounds  throughout  the  South  of  France,  attest  the  final  re-> 
pose  of  many  a  valetudinarian.  There  are,  however,  more  substantial 
and  less  sentimental  monuments  of  our  love  of  travel  left  throughout 
Europe.  Chateaubriand,  the  epic  itinerarian,  found  very  comfortable 
traces  of  them  in  Peloponnesus.  "  There  is  at  Misitra,"  says  he,  "  a 
Greek  house  of  entertainment  called  the  Auberge  Anglaise^  where  they 
eat  roast-beef  and  drink  Port-wine.  Travellers  are,  in  this  respect, 
under  great  obligations  to  the  English ;  it  is  they  who  have  established 
good  inns  throughout  all  Europe — ^in  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Spain — at  Constantinople,  and  at  Athens,  and  here,  even  to  the  very 
gates  of  Sparta,  in  despite  of  Lycurgus"t*  How  would  the  Pythian 
prophetess  have  astonished  the  old  worthies  of  Greece,  if  she  had 
foretold  them  the  establishment  of  English  chop-houses  amidst  the 
ruins  of  Athens  and  Lacedaemon ! 

It  is  easier  to  create  a  demand  for  roast-beef  than  to  write  books — 
our  success  has  consequently  been  more  complete  in  the  former  attempt. 
We  have  no  such  traveller  as  Humboldt ;  yet  some  people  compare  him 
with  Dr.  Clarke,  who,  as  a  brother  correspondent  observes  somewhere, 
travelled  to  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  proving  Richard  the  Third  not 
so  great  a  villain,  after  all,  as  Shakspeare  and  the  pit  would  have  him. 
As  an  individual,  I  mast  record  myself  to  have  learned  from  that  gen- 
tleman's first  volume  an  abundance  of  information  extremely  difficult 
to  reconcile.  I  found  the  Russians  to  be  the  moat  amiable  people  in 
the  world,  and  the  greatest  rogues ;  and  throughout  the  course  of  the 
volume,  as  of  Dr.  Clarke's  journey,  they  rise  and  fall  in  the  scale  of 
human  excellence  so  abruptly,  that  one  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  un- 
&vourable  character  of  the  Russians  to  the  ruggedness  of  their  roads, 
that  jolted  the  traveller  oat  of  good  humour,  while  the  Cossacks  seem 
indebted  for  the  praise  of  honesty  and  civilization  to  the  smooth  plains 
over  which  his  carriage  glided.  I  am  no  traveller,  nor  beholder  of 
sights ;  yet,  like  all  the  world,  took  a  trip  to  the  Continent  some  years 
sinee,  and  roust  say,  that  what  most  astonished  me  were  the  volumes 
of  our  tourists.  The  descriptions  of  columns,  arcs,  fii9ades,  and  co- 
lonnades, are  all  very  correct ;  the  pictures  of  private  society  abroad, 
sttdi  as  Lady  Morgan's  "  France,"  may  be  very  correct  for  aught  I 
know — they  are,  at  any  rate,  very  entertaining ;  but  the  accounts  we 
have  been  fiivoured  with  concerning  the  strange  manners  of  the  people 
— ^the  ]^rofound  analyses  of  nationid  character  gathered  from  the  alleys 
of  Pans — the  levity  of  the  women — the  politeness  of  the  men — the 
cheapness  of  amusements — the  profusion  of  the  English,  &c.  &c.  nine 
assertions  in  ten,  appear  to  me  the  escact  converse  of  the  truth. 

To  commence  with  what  I  have  last  enumerated — ^profhsion,  what- 
ever it  may  have  been,  has  ceased  to  be  the  characterbtic  of  English 


•  There  are  some  lamentable  traiu  of  nstiooAl  envy  displayed  in  the  beautiful 
cemetery  of  Mont  Louis.  Some  inscriptions  over  the  bodica  of  English  have  been 
partially  injared  and  defaced :  that  over  Major  Rub^o^P^j  »f  we  recollect  ari^^ht, 
is  one.  f  Itineraire,  torn,  i. 
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lirtng  in  France.  The  contrary,  indeed,  is  the  prevailing  disposition. 
France  is  crowded  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  English  economists ; 
and  the  custom  they  have  now  learned,  of  bargaining  for  every  thing 
before-hand,  even  with  the  guides  and  porters  that  reply  with  a  "  Ce 
que  Tous  xoulez^  Monsieur ^'^ — "  What  you  please*' — gives  an  appearance 
of  parsimony  and  suspicion  rather  than  that  of  carelessness  and  prodi- 
gality. The  French  tradesmen  find  it  no  longer  easy  to  put  the 
English  under  contribution  ;  and  even  when  they  did,  they  had  a  very 
good  excuse.  There  is  twice  as  much  extortion  on  the  English  side  of 
the  channel,  without  an  atom  of  the  civility  that  might  render  it  palat-> 
able.  Let  our  countrymen  then  not  lay  in  a  double  stock  of  suspicion, 
when  they  purpose  visiting  the  Continent — they  will  no  where  find  more 
rogues  than  they  have  left  at  home.  There  is  not,  in  any  country  in 
Europe,  one  sixteenth  part  of  the  petty  larceny  that  is  committed  in 
London  alone.  I  never  heard  of  an  Englishman  who  lost  even  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 

Another  o£  the  generally  received  and  erroneous  opinions  entertained 
here,  is  the  cheapness  of  amusements  in  Paris ;  of  which  but  one  word. 
The  price  of  admittance  to  theatres  is  of  no  consideration  but  to 
thorough  play-goers,  that  is,  to  the  occupiers  of  the  pit.  Now  in 
Paris,  although  the  parterre  or  pit  be  cheaper,  yet  it  is  farther  removed 
from  the  stage  than  ours — it  is  the  cheapest  and  least  respected  part  of 
the  house,  answering  to  our  upper  galleries — in  short,  it  is  not  where 
our  critics  would  choose  to  sit. 

Next  of  all,  the  French  do  not  seem  to  me  a  jot  more  polite  than 
other  people,  and  this  is  a  quality  on  all  hands  allowed  them.  The 
guides  and  others  that  one  will  have  to  pay,  are  undeniably  extremely 
civil ;  but  not  in  our  barbarous  metropolis  do  we  ever  meet  with  the  in- 
tentional rudeness  and  brusqverie  experienced  at  every  turn  in  the 
French  capital.  The  only  difference  between  the  nations  in  this  point 
is,  that  where  we  bow,  they  take  off  their  hats,  and  where  we  anxiously 
seek  tidings  and  news  of  the  health,  happiness  of  friends,  &c.  they 
find  time  to  pay  a  compliment.  The  politeness  of  society  is  another 
thing — at  present,  I  only  busy  myself  with  the  erroneous  prejudices, 
both  in  our  favour  and  the  contrary,  with  which  we  regard  die  nations 
of  the  Continent;  and  of  the  actuiJ  state  of  their  society  among  them- 
selves, the  generality  of  us  neither  know  nor  care  any  thing. 

The  levity  of  French  women  is  a  necessary  part  of  John  Bull's  creed» 
and  the  part  in  which  he  is  most  completely  mistaken.  That  the  preju- 
dice originated  in  truth  is  likely ;  but  if  the  French  had  a  Due  de  Ri<»e- 
lieu,  we  have  had  Lord  Rochester.  Their  own  writers  allow  that  the 
Revolution  has  destroyed  the  French  gallantry,  and  gallantry  may  be 
here  taken  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense.  There  are  no  women 
more  modest  and  well-behaved  than  the  Parisians— the  eyes  of  females 
in  London  are  fully  as  busy  and  impudent.  And  the  female  peasants 
of  the  country  parts  of  France  are  much  more  reserved  than  any  of 
the  pretty  villagers  of  Great  Britain. 

Another  of  our  horrors  is  a  French  Sunday ;  nevertheless,  I  under- 
stand that,  at  present,  we  have  full  as  much  shopkeepi))g  and  sale  here 
upon  that  day.  The  theatres  being  open  on  the  sabbath  is  the  custom 
that  roost  shocks  us,  and  no  wonder — a  London  theatre  is,  indeed,  a 
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place  of  profiine  amusement.  But  the  aspect  of  the  Parisian  houses 
is  totally  different — there  is  no  dress,  no  show,  no  indecorum  in  the 
boxes.  The  men  are  silent,  and  the  women  muffled — all  attentive, 
sober,  and  at  home,  as  if  they  listened  to  a  tea-table  conversation  in 
our  holy  city.  John  Knox  himself  could  never  persuade  me  that  a 
French  theatre  was  the  habitation  of  Satan  ;  and,  if  we  may  judge  by 
those  sentiments  and  passages  which  they  mark  with  applause,  there 
never  was  a  people  in  whom  the  feeUngs  of  patriotism  and  moral  princi- 
ple were  stronger.  If  their  enemies  deny  the  assertion,  it  only  proves 
them  to  be  honester  people  at  the  theatre  than  any  where  else,  which 
surely  is  not  a  proof  of  its  being  a  bad  school.  Y. 


BOME. 

Two  or  three  pictures  neslected  and  faded. 

By  two  or  three  thousand  of  rubbish  o'ershaded. 

Two  or  three  ruius  majestic,  sublime. 

Amidst  heaps  of  old  walls  that  consume  all  your  time. 

Two  or  three  marbles  above  all  our  praises. 

Two  or  three  thousand  of  old  noseless  faces 

New  furbbhM,  new  chri^ten'd,  and  placed  upon  shelves. 

Like  nothing  on  earth,  that  I  know,  but  themselves. 

A  host  of  inscriptions  which  no  one  can  read. 

With  the  host  of  unfruitful  disputes  which  they  breed. 

Two  or  three  prosing  and  dull  Ciceronies, 

Two  or  three  cousins  and  brothers  of  Sony's. 

Some  hundreds  of  churches,  with  many  a  shrine. 

Smoke,  marble,  and  gilding,  damp,  dirty,  and  fine. 

Some  thousands  of  monks,  of  all  orders  and  rules, 

A  jumble  of  hypocrites,  idlers,  and  fools : 

And  as  many  more  priests,  with  an  air  quite  at  home. 

Fat,  rosy,  and  round,  the  true  Sovereigns  of  Rome. 

Some  forty  old  Cardinals  prank'd  out  in  scarlet. 

With  the  Pope  at  their  head — that  symbolical  harlot. 

A  score  of  lay  princes  quite  unknown  to  fame. 

With  nought  princely  about  them,  or  great,  but  their  name. 

Some  nondescript  prelates  ycleped  Monsignori, 

Pert,  flippant,  and  vain,  with  their  dulness  who  bore  ye ; 

W^ith  lots  of  fine  ladies,  who,  as  I  'm  a  sinner. 

Would  much  rather  give  you  a  bed  than  a  dinner. 

And  two  or  three  houses  that,  openM  at  niirhts. 

Without  carpels,  refreshments,  or  fires,  or  nghts. 

Group  two  or  three  dames,  with  their  cavalier  cronies. 

And  compose  their  delectable  converzationes. 

With  two  or  three  hundred  of  tradesmen  to  cheat  yon. 

And  two  or  three  thousand  of  beggars  to  eat  you. 

Some  scores  of  apartments,  dull,  dirty,  and  dear ; 

That  pay  in  a  month,  all  tbey  cost  in  the  year. 

Restaurateurs  skilful  in  nothing  but  carving. 

Who  give  you  your  choice  between  poison  and  stan'ing. 

Two  or  three  pleurisies  easy  to  purchase 

In  damp  vaults,  damp  houses,  aamp  linen,  damp  churches  ; 

And  two  or  three  agues  you  '11  catch  in  the  spring, 

Which  two  or  three  doctors  and  grave  diggers  bring. 

Would  drive  one  to  madness  beyond  all  resources, 

If  it  were  not  for  two  or  three  pair  of  post-horses.  M. 
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If  we  admit  that  a  successful  cultivation  of  the  Fine  Arts  not  only 
demonstrates,  but  promotes,  the  refinement  of  a  nation,  it  cannot  but 
^  awaken  considerable  regret,  that,  remote  as  we  arc  from  perfection, 

j^  we  should  not  have  even  made  any  evident  progress  towards  it  in 

^  those  latter  years,  which  have  afforded  such  facilities  for  the  study 

g  of  Art. 

^  It  is  neither  to  be  wondered  at,  nor  objected,  that  the  nation  at  large 

is  not  much  interested  in  the  success  or  reputation  of  artists ;  for  not- 
withstanding the  occasional  aids  from  Parliament,  and  the  distinguished 
encouragement  by  individuals,  but  little  has   been  produced  in  the 
higher  walks  of  Art  of  which  we  can  be  justly  proud.     Yet  many  of 
our  artists  have  travelled,  have  visited  the  reliques  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
and  been  the  welcomed  and  privileged  visitors  of  the  richest  galleries. 
The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  most  favourable  moments  ever 
possessed  by  England  for  the  attainment  of  excellence  in  matters  of 
taste  are  elapsing   without  being   profited  by ;    and  that,  when   the 
present  race  of  Continental  travellers  (who  see  what  painting  has  been, 
what  architecture  and  sculpture  are  in  the  actual  hour,)  shall  have 
passed  away,  we  shall  sink  into  a  Gothic  oblivion  of  the  nobler  models, 
and  shall  be  thrown  upon  and  dependent  on  the  untalented  efforts  of  the 
English  school.     In  no  country  has  Nature  given  the  mind  more  of  the 
creative  &cu]ty ;  and  manual  aptitude  is  every  where,  and  in  every  occu- 
pation, evinced ;  but  either  the  course  of  instruction  is  faulty,  or  true 
genius  is  repressed,  or  the  nationally-charged  arrogance  of  self-opinion 
directs  the  labours  of  the  architect  and  the  sculptor,  and  even  too  oflen 
of  the  painter ;  and  so  communicative  are  their  ilMudged  decisions, 
that  I  heard  an  Englishman,  while  looking  at  the  Tnesean  Temple  at 
Athens,  say,  '*  that  he  much  wondered  that  some  of  those  buildings 
had  not  spires :"  similarly  tasteless  ideas  are  the  general  ones  of  the 
country.     I  had  been  at  this  period  absent  for  many  years  from  Eng- 
land, and  on  my  way  to  it,  was  delayed  for  some  time  at  Rome.   I  met 
there  several  English  young  men  of  great  promise,  actively  employed 
in  copying  from  the  Italian  school,  and  exacting,  by  the  excellence  of 
their  specimens,  the  praises  of  the  most  qualified  judges.     As  the  Con- 
tinent had  been  accassible  for  nearly  seven  years,  I  expected  to  see, 
in  some  of  the  fine  arts  in  England,  an  evident  and  decided  purity  of 
design,  and  ability  in  execution.     I  have  not  yet  discovered  the  one  or 
the  other ;  and  taking  the  three  last  performances  in  the  sister  arts  as 
examples,  I  believe  that  I  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  proving  my 
assertion. 

The  most  public  performance,  and  cheapest  to  see,  (for  they  still  de- 
mand entrance-money  at  St.  Paul's)  and  first  in  dignity,  is  the  line  of 
new  buildings  intended  to  ornament  the  City,  and  calculated,  as  the 
Laureat  thinks,  to  throw  Athens  into  the  shade.  To  the  architectural 
student  the  entire  range  may  form  an  admirable  study  and  spot  of 
reference,  for  it  contains  every  style,  from  the  Athenian  to  the  London 
— a  tissue  of  incongruity,  non-descript  and  nonsensical ;  and  the  only 
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pile  that  can  atone  in  some  degjrec  for  the  mass  of  unharmoniousness, 
is,  from  situation,  less  in  a  thoroughfare  than  the  rest  of  the  deformed 
quantity. 

But  the  general  opinion  has  been  strongly  expressed,  and  we  mnst 
hope  thaty  wnen  renewed,  it  may  be  in  better  taste  ;  for  it  happily  is  of 
so  perishable  a  construction,  that  in  some  few  years 

The  United  Ser\'ice  Club-house,  the  Fire-office, 
St.  Peter's  Chapel,  the  whole  street  itself, 
(All  its  inhabitants,  we  hope,  being  gone) 
Shall  fall — a  tasteless  fabric  of  bad  Duilding, 
Nor  leave  a  house  behind. 

I  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  in  the  journals  accounts  of  the  sums 
voted  by  Parliament  for  the  sculptured  commemoration  of  the  illustri- 
ous men  that  have  bled  for  their  country,  and  I  have  pointed  out  these 
accounts  to  the  foreigners  whom  I  have  met,  with  pride  at  such  a  judi- 
cious and  fateful  application  of  the  public  funds.  I  have  sometimes 
added,  "  Here  is,  indeed,  what  may  be  called  patronage ;  here  is  the 
true  field  for  sculpture.  The  sentiment  thrown  around  the  sepul- 
chral monument  must  give  it  a  superiority  over  your  Hebes,  your 
Bacchus,  and  your  Faun ;  for  there  is  something  in  the  subject  to  in- 
spire— to  call  forth  the  magnificence  of  design.'*  With  all  the  predis- 
position to  be  charmed,  I  entered  St.  Paul's.  The  interior  of  this  su- 
perb church  was  in  a  state  o{  complete  neglect ;  but  it  was  not  until  I 
commenced  the  perusal  of  the  monuments  that  I  saw  the  policy  o£  tlie 
dirt.  I  am  now  convinced  that  it  has  been  allowed  to  accumulate  at 
the  request  of  the  sculptors ;  and  I  am  glad  to  see  it,  for  modesty  is 
the  promise  of  amendment.  I  will  not  make  remarks  on  masses  of 
marble  that  are  not  of  recent  erection ;  but  there  is  a  wretched  na- 
tional penury  in  the  spirit  that  clusters  the  names  of  two  or  three  gallant 
oncers  on  the  same  beggarly-looking  slab  of  marble.  If  these  things 
are  proposed  as  encouragement  for  the  living,  the  Legislature  must 
think  that  human  exertion  is  easily  bribed.  In  the  latest  monument 
that,  by  a  more  liberal  grant,  has  been  produced  on  a  more  elaborate 
scale,  we  will  notice  the  design  as  it  is,  and  the  incongruity  visible  in 
it,  as  in  every  other  group  where  allegory  is  attempted.  Sir  Thomas 
Picton  was  acknowledgedly  one  of  the  first  generals  of  the  British 
army.  Afler  a  series  of  the  hiost  brilliant  subordinate  services  ren- 
dered to  the  country,  he  fell  in  the  roost  distinguished  battle  of  modem 
times ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Picton's  monument  exhibits — ^not  tlie  form  of 
a  General  of  division,  nor  a  full  length  of  an  expiring  hero,  but — a 
bust ; — and  so  placed,  that  it  requires  an  opera-glass  to  observe  it  well. 
Now,  as  General  Picton's  figure,  in  the  artist's  opinion,  would  not  do 
for  sculpture,  he  has  given  us  three  that  he  thinks  may  answer  better. 
A  Victory,  or  an  England,  (I  forget  which)  with  a  Grecian  face,  hand- 
ing a  wreath  for  Picton's  brow  to  a  Roman  Legionary  (who  cannot 
reach  to  Picton's  bust),  and  who  is  to  represent  to  the  spectator  the  most 
appropriate  emblem  of  Valour.  Now,  we  think  that  a  British  soldier  is 
as  emblematical  of  valour  as  any  Roman  can  be.  And  knowing  that 
there  was  not  a  single  Italian  corps  in  the  army  at  Waterloo,  any  sol- 
dier of  the  5  th  or  88th  regiments,  who  used  to  lead  in  Picton's  storm- 
ing-parties,  on  visiting  this  raooument,  will  puzzle  his  memory  to  think 
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to  what  regiment  of  the  division  this  fellow  belonged.  Next,  to  keep 
all  female  visitors  at  a  distance,  stands  a  naked  youth  (gracefully  sculp- 
tured, I  allow)^  who  represents  Genius.  The  naked  truth  every  one 
hears  of,  thou^  it  is  rafely  exhibited;  but  this  genius  might  have  had 
clothes  on,  6>x  in  the  cold  cavity  of  St.  Paul's  the  boy  looks  as  if  freezing. 
Is  th^re  not  generally  a  conmittee  appointed  to  decide  on  the  designst 
and  if  nothing  moxe  in  dM^acter  was  submitted  to  them,  did  it  nolb  be* 
come  their  duty,  with  <mly  the  wish  to  honour  tihe  memory  of  Picton« 
a  regard  for  sculpture,  and  a  disregard  as  to  the  country  of  the  artist* 
to  have  procuced  a  design,  such  at  least  as  would  have  led  the  specta* 
tor  into  the  secret — that  a  soldi^  of  the  19th  century  was  thiu  ho* 
iK»iired  by  the  gratitude  of  his  country?  A  free  trade  i^  as  judicious 
in  the  Fine  Arts  as  in  those  whicli  are  necessary  to  existence.* 

The  object  of  the  public  is  to  have  fine  structures  and  monuments. 
There  is,  in  fact,  scarcely  a  composition  in  St.  Paul's  that  would  not 
be  in  Italy  broken  up  to  make  cement ;  and  yet  every  one  knows  that 
these  things  might  have  been  procured,  of  elegant  conception  and  high 
finish,  at  an  inferior  expense.  If  one  of  these  monuments  could  skew 
itself,  in  its  Italian  quarry,  in  its  new  British  shape,  *'  'twould  make  the 
stones  o£  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny,"  ere  they  would  submit  to  em- 
barkation for  England. 

Another  monument  lately  erected,  standing  near  the  door  of  en- 
trance, is  actually  better,  though  the  artist  might  have  made  the 
figures  in  relief  more  efiective  and  graceful.  The  principal  figure  is  of 
General  Hay,  who  is  dressed  in  uniform,  and  the  effect  of  the  costume 
is  not  nngrsiceful  as  might  be  supposed.  In  these  things  we  have  been 
too  much  slaves  to  old  ideas.  If  a  man  of  the  present  day  looks  digni- 
fied in  existence  and  becoming  in  modem  costume,  does  he  not  give 
the  idea  of  more  active  and  manly  power  than  the  philosopher  in  his 
cumbrous  robe  ?  and,  ephemeral  as  the  fashion  is,  should  he  not  be 
represented  as  he  lived  ?  How  comes  it  that  the  painter  alone  has 
stepped  over  this  narrowness  of  taste  ?  Our  nobles  stand  in  the  frame 
in  their  official  dresses,  or  in  the  common  costume,  our  military  as 
British  miUtary ;  allegory  is  not  crowded  into  the  painting  containing 
the  modem  portrait  And  what  artist  would  pencil  but  ^e  bust,  sur- 
rounded by  the  personified  attributes  of  the  mind  ? 

Now  we  may  inquire  what  is  the  course  most  likely  to  succeed  in 
eliciting  a  better  taste  for  the  arts,  and  in  the  artists  themselves.  First* 
as  to  the  obligation  entailed  on  the  Country,  to  disgrace  the  iqapearance 
of  its  religious  edifices,  in  particular,  by  the  exclusive  patronage  of 
native  art.  The  profession  of  the  Fine  Arts  is  of  optional  adoption, 
becaii^  die  student,  before  he  can  feel  necessity,  must  incur  expenditure, 
and  pass  much  time  widiout  emolument.    If  a  young  man  without  the 

.■■■-■■■■'  ■ 

*  I  do  not  deny  the  skill  of  tlie  sculptor  in  what  he  has  done  (the  lion  not  being 
BGulpturcd) ,  but  I  assert  that  a  parliamentary  grant  is  not  to  be  given  for  copies  or 
ideas  of  antique  figures,  iflien  the  country  wanted  the  full  representation  of  a  con- 
temporary personage.  Bad  as  the  composition  and  workmanship  of  many  other 
monuments  are,  still,  where  the  principal  figure  of  the  subject  is  presented  in  the 
principal  representation,  w»  experience  some  feeling  of  satisfaction. 

c« 
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natural  requisites  for  success,  voluntarily  enters  on  the  career  of  an 
artist,  the  country  is  certainly  not  called  on  to  indemnify  him  for  his 
miscalculation  of  his  powers.  But,  from  the  system  pursued  by  the 
public  guardians  and  fosterers  of  art,  a  few  leaders  in  the  particular 
bfranches  have  an  exclusive  certainty  of  employment,  and  allow,  in  the 
indolence  even  of  genius,  much  of  their  powers  to  remain  dormant. 
If  invitations  for  designs  for  the  next  required  monumental  group 
were  extended  to  all  Europe,  we  should  either  produce  amongst  our- 
selves something  of  perfect  beauty,  or  we  should  be  the  means  of  in- 
troducing such  sculpture  as  might  originate  a  new  school  in  England. 
Something  of  this  kind  should  be  done,  to  save  us  from  the  laughter  of 
the  Continent.  Our  painters,  whose  art  is  more  difficult,  have  com- 
pletely outstripped  the  architect  and  sculptor.  They  introduce  with  a 
raperior  effect  Uie  modem  female  face,  and  on  the  neck  of  a  goddess 
or  a  Virtue  it  is  appropriately  placed.  But  if  they  acted  like  our 
sculptors,  we  might  expect  to  see  the  combatants  in  the  Peninsular 
batues  in  Roman  or  Greek  caparison,  as  well  as  a  British  King.* 

Speaking  of  battles  brings  me  to  the  third  iUustration  of  my  pre- 
mises. The  Directors  of  the  National  Academy  have  given  a  sum  of 
public  money  for  the  most  rhapsodical  picture  that  ever  adorned  the 
walls  of  an  exhibition-room.  The  picture  is  entitled  "  The  Triumpli 
of  England."  Of  course,  allegory  is  largely  employed ; — ^not  classical 
allegory,  but  the  wildest  fantastical  expression  is  given  to  dreams,  which 
could  have  sprung  alone  from  the  oppression  of  the  incubus.  The 
composer  of  this  picture  is,  by  declaration,  and  all  previous  study,  an 
animal-painter,  and  unsurpassed  as  such ;  but  in  this  instance,  when 
the  noblest  embodying  of  idea  was  requisite  to  give  a  conception  of 
the  proudest  era  of  the  British  monarchy,  the  competition  should  have 
been  thrown  open  to  the  world.  We  wanted  to  Ulustrate  a  crowd  of 
splendid  achievements,  and  should  not  have  been  restrained  in  the  gra- 
t^cation  of  that  wish  by  the  narrow  and  quite  unnecessary  care  of  at- 
tending to  the  interests  of  a  well-established  artist.  The  British  School 
of  Painting  (in  a  rapid  state  of  advancement)  owes  its  best  success  to 
private  patronage ;  but  the  hitherto  existing  ordinances  and  rules  of  its 
academic  direction  have  not  much  benefited  it.  Let  the  Directors  of 
the  Academy  reject  all  designs  that  possess  incongruities.  Let  us  no 
longer  see  buildings  disfigured  by  unprecedented  orders  ;  nor  a  Greek 
structure  surmounted  by  a  spire ;  nor  a  female  with  Greek  features 
introduced  in  the  same  group  with  a  male  figure  of  Roman  lineament : 
when  those  faults  are  avoided,  architecture  and  sculpture  may  derive 
improvement  from  national  encouragement,  and  painting  be  prevented 
from  degenerating  into  wild  imagination.  But,  to  succeed,  the  compe- 
tition must  be  thrown  open  to  all  England ;  and  occasionally,  according 
to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  to  all  Europe.  The  talent  of  the  Bri- 
tish artist  should  alone  procure  him  the  monopoly  in  the  market.  When 
England  produces  the  best  artists,  it  will  be  against  our  interest  any 
longer  to  encourage  those  of  the  Continent.     In  the  most  justly  che- 

*  3ee  the  design  for  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  George  III.  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  vol.  iii.  page  126. 
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riflhed  branch  of  painting — ^the  portrait^  who  thinks  of  employing  an 
Italian? 

Finally,  as  the  most  abundant  exercise  of  sculpture  is  in  the  field  of 
monumental  commemoration,  we  ought,  in  common  fairness,  to  consider 
what  might  be  the  fleeting  and  self-inspiring  reflections  of  some  of  those 
men  who  are  the  sculptor's  subjects,  if  they  were  alive.  Would  not 
Picton  think  his  memory  neglected,  if  he  saw  it  only  perpetuated  by  a 
bust?  Bid  Crauford  lead  in  at  Rodrigo's  breach,  and  Itt'Kinnon  over 
its  mine,  and  think  only  to  be  clustered  in  the  same  wretched  me- 
dallion or  tablet?  Did  Le  Marchant  charge  for  immortaliqr*  to  be 
banded  to  posterity  in  profile  ?  If  we  do  not  correct  these  mattera, 
let  us  renounce  our  pretensions  to  a  share  in  the  encouragement 
of  judicious  art,  and  remain  a  commercial  people.  But  if  we  would 
still  make  the  attempt  to  unite  taste  to  the  other  parts  of  the  national 
character,  let  the  field  of  Art  be  as  the  Olympic,  open  to  all  comers. 
Propose  the  prize  for  excellence  to  all  the  Continent,  and  Eng- 
land may  become  the  field  of  all  competition,  the  arena  of  European 
talent,  the  emporium  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  it  may  before  long  be  herfs 
to  boast  her  Milo.  Why  not  act,  in  respect  of  the  fine  arts,  as  we 
would  in  the  sciences  ?  If  we  require  the  solution  of  a  problem  in  as- 
tronomy or  mechanics,  do  we  not  propose  the  prise  of  discovery  and 
^ucidation  to  all  the  talented  of  every  country  ?  Did  we  limit  the  pro- 
posal of  reward  for  the  chronometer  to  the  native  of  Eng^d?  If  we 
thou^t  the  naval  architecture  of  another  state  superior  to  that  of  our 
own,  whether  ought  we  to  adopt  the  fi>reigner's,  or  lavish  our  patronage 
on  the  less  skilfiil  native  constructor's  ?  Had  the  principles  which  at 
present  direct  us  in  the  mode  of  encouraging  the  Fine  Arts  id  ways  swayed 
public  opinion,  England  could  not  have  been  the  fiivoured  country  of 
Holbein,  Vandyke,  and  Kneller ;  nor  should  we  have  had  a  Reynolds, 
or  a  Lawrence,  and  portrait-painting  would  have  been  as  imperfect  as 
some  other  departments  of  the  art.  W.  W.  W. 


SONNET, 
Written  on  visiting  the  spot  where  the  earlier  years  of  the  Writer  were  passed. 

Loved  haunt  of  gailUess  hearts  and  golden  hours  1 

Home  of  my  youth,  and  theme  of  youthful  song ! 
How  joyous  in  thy  now  neglected  bowers. 

My  thoughtless  boyhood  chased  its  days  along ! 
Yes,  I  may  roam,  a  pilgrim  in  the  throne — 

May  many  a  sweet  rose  in  the  desert  nnd — 
But  ne'er  shall  twine  a  wreath,  those  scenes  among, 

Home  of  my  youth !  like  that  I  lefl  behind. 
Thy  warbling  brooks,  that  hush  the  cradled  wind. 

Breathe  the  deep  dirse  of  hopes  and  pleasures  fled  j 
And,  *mid  thy  haunted  loneliness,  the  mind 

May  people  vacancy,  and  list  the  dead  : 
The  li^nt  of  days  long  faded  into  dreams^— 
The  rambow  of  the  past — still  round  thee  glows  and  gleams. 

J. 
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LETTERS  ON  A  TOUR  IN  SWlTZERLANb. 

NO.  I. 

Ev'n  DOW  where  Alplue  solitudes  ascend* 

I  sit  me  down  a  pensive  hour  to  spend.        Goldsmith. 

Wx  arriyed  at  Orbe,  from  Bigan^  by  way  of  fialuui  and  PontaiVer — 
a  road  full  of  beauty,  and  a  worthy  introduction  to  thia  lovely  Pays  de 
Vaud.  A  few  leagues  horn  Dijon,  about  Auxonne,  as  we  'ixore  ak>Bg 
tibe  plains  near  tlK  Saone,  we  first  saw  the  bold  blue  dudines  of  the 
Jura ;  and  at  Salins  we  entered  into  one  of  its  de^  valleys,  with  all  the 
picturesque  accompaniments  of  fir  forests  and  impending  mountains* 
We  had  now  feirly  tamed  our  backs  on  the  tame  medioori^  oif  French 
landscape,  and  though  the  post-book  told  us  we  were  in  the  Departememt 
du  Jura,  the  forests,  the  mountains,  the  glens,  the  slueams,  the  pas- 
tonl  cottages,  assured  us  we  were  on  the  verge  ai  Switzerland.  Noting 
can  be  finer  than  the  drive  from  Ponterlier  to  (^be.  Pontarlier  is 
situated  in  a  rich  plain  of  pasture  watered  by  the  Doidw.  The  wooded 
barrier  of  the  Jura  rises  majestically  above  the  town,  and  the  high  road 
rans  through  a  pass  between  perpendicular  rocks  so  narrow  as  to  bavpe 
been  formerly  shut  in  by  gates,  the  posts  of  which  stiU  remain.  -On 
the  cliff  on  one  side  is  perdied  the  fortress  of  Joux  beetMng  ovbr  tiie 
road.  Here  Toussaint  L'Ouvertnre  was  confined  by  Ni^pcdeon,  and 
died  of  cold,  hunger,  and  grief.  The  rock  is  almost  inaccessible,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  the  site  of  a  fironder  fivtress.  iNotfaiag  but  a 
refinement  in  oppressive  cnielty  could  select  the  fortress  for  a  state 
prison.  A  soft  green  vaUey,  sunk  deep  between  mountains  risine 
abruptly  and  richly  clothed  with  the  deep  green  of  the  fir,  now  afforded 
us  a  passage  throi^[fa  the  chain  of  the  Jura.  At  the  village  of  Balaigne 
we  passed  liie  fixmtier.  An  inspection  of  our  passports  by  one  of  the 
Gendarmerie  VaudoUe^  with  a  sabre  by  his  side,  and  lAberti  et  Patrte^ 
the  motto  of  the  Canton,  glittering  on  his  helmet,  somewhat  disturbed 
the  romantic  illusions  of  the  scene,  and  the  associations  connected  with 
a  pastoral  republic.  The  drive  by  Balaigne  and  Montcharand  to 
Orbe  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  that  can  be  conceived.  Here  it  is  that 
you  first  command  a  Swiss  prospect,  with  all  its  luxuriant  variety  of 
mountain,  forest,  orchards,  valleys,  lakes,  alps,  and  snows.  The 
Lake  of  Geneva  was  obscured  by  the  mists  o(  the  evening,  but  the  lake 
of  Neufchatel  lay  bright  and  glittering  below  us.  Orbe,  though  not  a 
pretty  town  in  itself,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  that  I  know.  The 
character  of  the  neighbouring  scen^y  has  a  smiling  loveliness,  and  a 
teeming  fertility,  which  I  never  saw  equalled*  The  neatness  of  the 
villages,  the  cleanly  respectability  of  the  people,  their  large  well-built 
cottages  and  farms,  the  beantind  pastures,  vineyards,  orchards  that 
slope  down  to  the  romantic  river  Orbe,  which  alternately  roars  in 
cascades  through  rocks,  and  meanders  through  an  expanse  of  meadow, 
the  town  with  its  steeples  and  old  Roman  towers  on  a  vine-covered 
eminence  above  the  river,  the  upland  pastures  of  the  Jura  covered 
with  flocks  of  cows  and  goats  and  studded  with  white  chdlcts — add  to 
this  scene  of  beauty  the  black  fir-clad  ridge  of  the  Jura  above,  the 
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glittering  liJEes  in  the  plains  below,  and  die  white  broken  mi^eette 
Alpe  glittering  in  the  far  horizon ;  and,  perhaps,  Nature  can  hardly 
supply  a  more  enchanting  scene  of  beonty  and  aU-varied  grace  and 
luxuriance.  A  tone  of  retired  peace  and  primitive  repose  reigiis 
thmaghout  the  place.  The  old  Swiss  warrior  of  the  Idth  centnry, 
who  stands  on  the  fountain  in  the  little  market-place,  looks  as  if  he  had 
lifted  hSft  stone  swoard  without  molestation  for  centuries.  A  fine  beech* 
tree  hmriates  on  the  widls  of  the  gate  of  entrance,  and  the  cascade 
fbrmed  by  die  Orbe,  under  the  picturesque  stone  bridoe,  murmtirs  in 
harmony  widi  die  beauties  of  nature  and  the  tranquil  spirit  of  the  place. 
The  day  after  oar  arrival  we  went  to  dine  with  one  of  the  old  femiiies 
of  the  country.  The  dinner  was  at  one  oVlock.  The  house  and 
establishment  had  an  air  of  respectabiiity,  and,  without  any  indications 
of  wealth  or  luxmry,  a  certain  air  of  gendemanlike  simplicity.  Its  in- 
habitants we  found  hospitable,  simple,  and  wdl-informed.  A  veteran 
Swiss  gendeman,  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  Swiss  guards,  was  particularly 
pleasing.  Though  bis  life  had  been  half  spent  with  his  regiment  at 
l^ariS)  he  was  perfeedy  Swiss  in  character  and  manners ;  plain,  unaHect- 
ed,  loyal,  and  sensible,  attached  in  every  thing  to  the  M  regime^  elo* 
qnent  on  all  matters  of  rural  economy,  crops,  vintages,  seasons.  Sec. 
much  like  an  English  country  squire,  with  the  exception  of  more  of 

foliflli  in  his  manners,  and  less  of  shrewdness  in  his  conversation, 
n  the  evening  (that  is,  at  six  o'dook)  we  accompanied  oar  hospitable 
IHends  to  a  ioirSe  dtmsmtte^  at  the  house  of  a  iuge  de  paix  for  the  dk* 
trict-^anofflcer  of  modem  introditodon  since  the  suppression  of  the 
old  aristocratic  jurisdiction  of  Bailifs,  and- the  erection  of  the  Pays  de 
Vaud  into  an  independent  republican  cairton.  Here  we  saw  united  all 
•die  beau  mende  of  Orbe  and  the  neighbourhood.  Coffee,  tea,  liqueurs, 
delicious  fruit,  and  home-made  confecdonary,  were  handed  about  in 
great  abundance — not  by  liveried  lacqueys,  but  by  tlie  neat-handed 
Phyllises  of  the  establishment.  The  old  &mtly-nurse,  of  pordy  di- 
mensions, and  adorned  with  a  stately  well-4tarched  mob-cap,  presided 
over  the  refectory  and  its  administrators.  A  bright  galaxy  of  Swiss 
modiers  and  daughters,  dressed  with  simplicity  and  taste,  encompassed 
the  saloons ;  while  the  gendemen,  without  any  of  the  English  display  of 
silk  stockings  and  pumps,  occupied  the  centre  of  the  rooms  in  clusters, 
as  they  used  of  yore  to  do  in  London,  and  still  do,  we  believe,  in  card- 
parties  at  two  days*  journey  from  die  metropolis.  A  spacious  tem- 
porary saloon  was  lighted  up  as  a  saRe  de  danse^  where  waltzing,  in  ail 
its  varieties,  was  kept  up  with  great  spirit.  The  ladies  appeared  to  be 
passionately  fond  of  dancing,  and  many  more  married  ^women,  and 
women  of  ^*  a  certain  age,"  were  among  the  couples  than  are  seen  in  an 
English  ball.  The  Juge  de  paix  was  among  the  most  conspicuous 
widtsers ;  and  members  of  the  **  Grand  Conseil,"  and  Depudes  to  the 
Diet,  did  not  disdain  the  {Pleasures  of  a  baM.  A  rational,  unpretending, 
and  sociable  mirth  reigtieid  in  the  entertainment,  with  an  absence  of  all 
luxury  Knd  costly  preparation  which  I  never  saw  equalled  in  any  society 
of  equal  rank  in  other  countries.  We  took  leave  at  midnight — ^no  crush 
of  carriages  and  servants  blocked  up  the  gateway.  The  moon  had 
risen  highi  above  the  Jura,  and  was  glittering  on  the  river  Orbe  which 
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flawed  close  by  the  house  ;  and  the  fiur  dancers  regained  their  homes^ 
afler  their  simple  amusement,  by  the  lights  of  nature  and  a  fine  climate, 
without  the  aid  of  lamps  or  prancing  horses. 

We  drove  the  other  day  to  Val  Orbe,  three  leagues  frdm  Orbe*  No 
traveller  who  visits  this  part  of  Switxerland  should  neglect  seeing  this 
beautiful  village,  and  the  singular  and  lovely  source  of  the  Orbe  in  its 
neighbourhood.  In  our  way  we  visited  a  cascade  formed  by  the  river 
Orbe,  near  the  village  of  Ballaigne.  The  exquisite  limpidneas  of  the 
water,  the  g^ndeur  of  the  rocks  fringed  and  tufted  with  luxuriant  brush- 
wood and  beech  saphngs,  the  sequestered  shades  which  embosom  the 
foaming  torrent,  render  this  one  of  the  most  interesting  waterfalls  I 
have  seen.  At  Ballaigne  we  left  the  carriage,  and  put  oursdves  under 
the  guidance  of  a  sturdy  Swiss  peasant,  to  conduct  us'  to  the  cascade. 
The  man  was  dressed  in  a  greasy  plush  jerkin,  a  large  straw  hat,  loose 
trowsers,  no  stockings,  and  shoes  not  weatlier-tight.  He  appeared  civil 
and  intelligent ;  and  a  Swiss  gentleman,  who  accompanied  us,  seemed 
to  pay  him  some  deference.  On  returning  from  the  cascade,  and  wish- 
ing lum  good  morning,  I  begged  him  to  take  three  francs  for  his  trouble, 
which  he  declined  widi  a  civil  and  dignified  bow.  I  soon  learned  my 
mistake,  when  our  Swiss  friend  informed  us  that  our  Cicerone  was  no 
less  a  personage  than  a  member  of  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Canton  de 
Vaud — a  modem  Cincinnatus,  who  mingles  the  labours  of  the  field  with 
the  dignified  functions  of  the  senate.  We  had  forgotten  that  we  were 
now  under  a  pastoral  government.  How  far  the  crook  and  the  forensic 
toga  consort  advantageously  t^^ther,  may  perhaps  be  a  question. 

The  village  of  Val  Orbe,  with  its  neat  and  well-roofed  cottages,  its 
picturesque  spire  embosomed  in  poplars  and  orchards,  stands  by  the  side 
of  the  Orbe  m  one  of  the  most  romantic  and  lovely  valleys  of  the  Jura. 
The  Orbe  has  its  singular  source  a  mile  higher  in  the  vslley.  Leaving 
the  village,  we  followed  the  windings  of  the  stream  through  the  richest 
meadows,  the  valley  gradually  narrowing,  the  majestic  fir-clad  moun- 
tains on  each  side  growing  bolder  and  more  perpendicular,  and  finally 
enclosing,  with  their  gloomy  wooded  barrier,  the  lovely  glen  through 
which  the  stream  flows  and  murmurs.  Dark  funereal  pines  and  dehcate 
larches  shade  the  rocky  precipices,  and  overhang  the  stream.  The 
scene  is  wild,  sequestered,  and  filled  with  a  solitary  and  shady  stillness. 
We  began  to  wonder  whence  the  stream  could  issue,  till  we  at  last  found 
its  source,  and  beheld  it,  with  delight  and  astonishment,  ghding  forth 
in  all  its  pellucid  beauty,  from  a  lofty  wall  of  rock  amidst  the  shade  of 
these  sylvan  recesses.  The  stream  is  seventeen  feet  in  width,  and  four 
or  five  in  depth  at  its  issuing  from  the  rocks.  It  flows  forth  from  the 
rock  without  a  ripple,  and  at  first  glides  and  waves  over  the  most  green 
and  graceful  moss,  till  masses  of  rock,  detached  from  the  heights  above, 
interrupt  its  course,  and  break  its  waters  into  murmuring  eddies  and 
cascades.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  thing  more  romantic  than 
the  whole  scene  ;  and  no  one  who  has  visited  it  can  wonder  that  poets 
should  have  peopled  the  fountains  and  streams  of  the  woods  with  Naiads 
and  Undines.  Saussure  prefers  the  source  to  that  of  Vauduse,  for 
beauty  and  interest.  Its  singularity  is  not  less  remarkable  than  its 
beauty.  The  water  is  furnished  by  the  small  Lakes  of  Joux  and  Rousses, 
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which  are  situated  above  the  rocks  of  Val  Orbe  at  an  elevation  of  680 
feet  above  the  source.  These  lakes  discharge  themselves  through 
tunnels  between  the  vertical  couches  of  rock,  and  penetrate  tlirough 
the  mountain  down  to  the  source.  We  returned  to  dine  at  Val  Orbe,  at 
a  oom£>rtable  inn,  where  delicious  trout  from  the  river  were  served  up 
in  various  attractive  shapes.  The  Orbe,  among  its  other  recommenda- 
tions, is  fiunous  for  its  trout;  and  those  caught  in  the  basin  of  the 
source  are  reckoned  the  most  delicate.  We  returned  to  Orbe  in  a 
lovely  summer  evening. 

The  drive  from  Orbe  to  Lausanne,  by.  La  Sarra  and  Cossonay,  is  a 
continued  scene  of  fertility  and  graceful  beauty.  The  haziness  of  a 
sultry  atmosphere  cleared  up  as  we  approached  Lausanne,  and  opened 
to  us  the  majestic  chain  o£  the  rugged  and  purple  Alps,  with  their 
white  heads  capped  by  the  clouds,  or  glittering  in  the  sun  for  a  con- 
tinuous length  of  above  thirty  leagues.  Lausanne  itself  is  one  of  the 
ugliest  and  most  inconvauent  towns  on  the  Continent.  The  hills  and 
slopes  in  the  town  render  it  almost  impossible  to  drive  in^  a  carriage 
widi  safety.  The  cathedral  is  a  venerable  Gothic  structure,  in  a  fine 
situation,  commanding  the  lake  and  the  mountains.  The  town  pre* 
sents  scarcely  any  objects  of  interest ;  but  it  is  surprising  how  little 
they  are  missed.  Nature  in  Switzerland  is  all  in  ail.  She  has  here 
built  her  perennial  throne,  and  reigns  unquestioned  mistress  of  all  our 
sympathies  and  sensaticms.  Art  scarcely  puts  in  a  single  claim  to  our 
regard;  and  those  which  it  does  present  are  of  a  very  mferior  interest. 
Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand  would  say  that  the  hand  of  man  has  here 
been  kept  in  awe,  and  checked  by  die  overwhelming  wonders  of  the 
universe,  and  the  prasens  DeuSy  which  manifests  itself  in  every  glacier 
and  every  valley,  has  taught  him  a  lesson  of  humility,  and  confined  his 
aspiring  powers  to  the  humble  occupations  of  tilling  his  fields  and  pro- 
tecting his  dwelling  from  the  avalanche  and  the  torrent.  Certain  it  is 
that  no  country  possesses  more  of  useful  economy  and  institutions,  and 
less  of  the  interest  of  the  fine  arts,  or  of  the  tasteful  refinements  of 
social  life,  than  Switzerland.  Splendid  churches,  handsome  palaces, 
costly  monuments,  fine  country-seats,  galleries  of  pictures,  showy  equi- 
pages, luxurious  mansions,  are  here  sought  fi)r  in  vain ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  have  neat  farms  and  good  farmers,  good  breeds  of 
cattle,  excellent  dairies,  drill-ploughs,  cream  cheeses,  and  even  admi- 
rable gold  watches  and  musical  snuff-boxes.  In  a  word,  the  genius  of 
man  has  here  a  tendency  to  the  useful  and  mechanical.  It  is  m  nature 
alone  that  the  mind  finds  those  unbounded  stores  of  beauty,  grace, 
and  curiosity,  which  form  the  interest  of  the  country — that  the  philo- 
sopher meets  new  wonders  to  excite  his  speculation  and  repay  his  re- 
search— the  poet  living  scenes,  that  embody  the  loveliest  visions  of  his 
fancy — while  the  mere  rambling  desultory  traveller  refireshes  his  feel- 
ings and  his  &culties  at  the  pure  fountain  of  nature,  quickens  his  per- 
ceptions of  the  beautifiil  and  the  grand,  and  brings  home  with  him  to 
the  dull  routines  of  life  a  feast  of  sweet  and  innocent  remembrances. 

At  Lausanne  we  had  the  gratification  of  visiting  the  great  classic  hero 
of  our  stage,  whom  we  found  enjoying  leisure  and  literary  ease,  and  dis- 
tinguished reputation,  amongst  all  the  charms  of  picturesque  nature. 
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His  abode  is  one  of  the  handsotnest  and  most  pleasingly  situated  cani<- 
pagnes  near  Xjansanne,  eonrraianding  a  lovely  prospect  of  the  lake  and 
the  Alps.  The  interior  unites  all  the  elegance  of  a  foreign  viHa  with 
^e  comfort  of  an  English  gentleman's  mansion ;  and  we  eonsidered  onr- 
selves  highly  fortunate  in  spending  some  most  agreeable  hours  with  its 
interesting  host  and  a  selection  of  individuals  eminent  in  the  literary 
rolls  of  our  country.  Mrs.  Siddons  was  a  chief  ornament  of  this  in- 
teresting circle  ;  and  her  conversation  seemed  to  bare  acquired  a  new 
warmth  and  eloquence  from  the  inspiring  scenes  which  she  was  visiting 
ibr  the  first  time.  Her  descriptions  of  the  sensations  she  had  expe- 
rienced, and  the  deep  admiration  she  had  felt  in  witnessing  the  wonders 
of  Alpine  nature,  particularly  on  her  first  entrance  into  Switzerland, 
and  her  visit  to  the  Alps  of  Berne,  had  all  the  energy  of  truth  and  the 
glow  of  real  sensibility.  As  we  stood  in  a  window  of  Mr.  Kemble's 
villa,  listening  to  Mrs.  Siddons's  charming  enthusiasm,  and  joining  in 
her  expressions  of  admiration,  tbe  moon  was  streaming  in  all  her  lustre 
across  the  glassy  lake  spread  out  before  the  house.  The  Alps  on  the 
opposite  bank  marked  out  their  dark  and  jagged  outlines  on  the  pure 
blue  of  the  Heavens.  It  was  impossible  to  behold  an  evening  or  a 
scene  of  more  exquisite  and  lovely  repose ;  and  the  society  in  which  we 
enjoyed  it,  and  by  which  it  was  enjdyed,  gave  an  increased  zest  to  its 
beauties.  Lord  Byron,  who  by  the  way  is  the  best  of  companions  and 
guides  in  Switzerland,  has  seized  every  feature  of  a  moonlight  scene  on 
Uie  lidce  with  his  usual  power  and  felicity. 

It  is  the  hush  of  uight^  and  all  between 

Thy  margin  and  the  mountains  dusk  yet  clear, 
Mellow'd  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen. 

Save  darken'd  Jura,  whose  capt  heights  appear 
Precipitously  steep ;  and  drawing  near. 

There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the  shore 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood  :  on  the  ear 

Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar, 

Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good  nieht  carol  more 

Childb  Harold,  Canto  iii. 

We  happened  to  be  at  Lausanne  on  occasion  of  a  very  strictly  ob- 
served fi^t,  which  occurs  annually  in  the  month  of  September.  It 
was  observed  with  a  degree  of  ceremony  and  strictness  much  beyond 
the  observances  of  a  sabbath.  Divine  service  commenced  at  seven 
and  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  the  Catliedral  and  the  other 
churches,  and  a  succession  of  prayers  and  sermons  was  delivered  witli- 
out  interruption  till  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon.  All  business  was 
suspended — not  a  single  shop  was  open — and  the  churches  were  thronged 
to  overflowing.  As  soon  as  one  service  was  at  an  end,  the  congrega- 
tion departed  to  make  room  for  fresh  worshippers ;  while  the  pulpit 
was  occupied  by  a  fresh  pastor.  Notwithstanding  all  tliis  zealous 
solemnization  of  the  day,  it  was  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  aflcr  an 
inquiry  of  at  least  a  score  individuala,  manv  of  them  of  considerable 
information,  we  found  it  impossible  to  obtam  any  specific  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  fast.  All  agreed  that  it  was  of  great  antiquity,  and 
intended  to  commemorate  some  signal  instance  of  the  divine  protection 
extended  to  the  country:  beyond  this,  no  information  was  to  be  ob- 
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taiiiedL  I#  ihw  had  beenin  a CsduJIic ciBtott,  vvlitre  oeremMm  de- 
scend  as  an  inhcritaaee  from  generaftieii  to  genevalietty  wiiliaut  kiqiiirjir 
M  to  their  meMng  or  origm,  it  would  have  exeited  no  wonder ;  but  it 
a{ipeared  iwry  sh^^ulor  to  see  a  slurewd  inqairing  raee  of  Calmssis 
pvayng  and  singiiig  fvom  fnoraing  till  fi^ht,  without  beh^  alble  to 
^e  a  sadiBihotorjr  aooount  of  the  teodeney  of  their  •devotions. 

Lbusaane  ia  now  the  osfttai  of  «he  modem  Republic  of  the  Canton 
de  Vaud — a  iftncft  democracy  founded  on  French  prhictf^s,  and  go* 
▼Alied  according  to  French  S3r8tems.  By  the  instigation  and  help  of 
the  French,  the  Vaudois  threw  off  in  1798,  the  domination  of  the  aris- 
tocratic government  of  Berne,  which  had  governed  the  Pays  de  Vaud 
with  a  imld  and  paternal  rule,  favourable  to  the  happiness  and  welfare 
of  the  people,  but  apparently  somewhat  too  exclusive  in  the  preference 
of  the  Bernese  to  alt  UMimcipal  and  magisterial  offltees,  and  not  at  all 
congenial  in  its  spirit  to  the  new  theories  of  freedom  disseminated  in 
Switzerland  by  the  French.  From  the  rule  of  the  nobles  and  eitiaens 
of  Berne,  the  country  has  now  passed  to  that  of  the  native  citizens  and 
peasants.  A  great  revolutiim  in  propwty  and  eonseq[uence  has  taken 
place,  to  the  depression  of  the  lioble  fiunilies  md  gentSemen  of  the 
country,  and  the  elevation  of  the  bourgeois,  and  the  whole  second  class, 
to  increased  authority  and  affluence.  Feudal  rights  are  for  ever  abo- 
lished. Manors,  lordships,  tithes,  seignorial  privileges  of  every  kind, 
are  destroyed.  These  formed  a  principal  source  of  inconie  to  most  of 
the  old  femilies  of  the  country,  who  received  a  very  inadequate  indem- 
nification for  their  losses  in  a  redemption  of  these  rights,  not  of  the 
most  equitable  cv  honourable  kind,  by  the  new  government  of  the 
canton.  An  old  Baron,  who  had  left  his  patriUMmial  chateau,  and  re- 
tired to  another  canton  in  consequence  of  these  proceedings,  told  me 
in  an  indignant  tone,  ^ line  me  convenoit plus  de  "vivre  sous  un  gouveme^ 
ment  de  paysansJ*  A  short  time  ago,  a  contested  election  for  a  seat  in 
the  Grand  Council  took  place  between  a  man  of  family,  education, 
and  talents,  and  a  clever  and  aspiring  blacksmith.  The  present  state 
of  parties  in  the  canton  enabled  the  latter  to  succeed  widi  triumph. 
The  Canton  de  Vaud  is  the  only  part  of  Switzerland  in  which  posts 
have  recently  be^n  established.  Iney  are  not  remarkably  well  regu- 
lated. The  stations  are  in  general  too  long,  from  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing individuals  willing  to  undertake  the  novel  trade  of  Postmaster ; 
and  their  expense,  compared  with  those  of  other  ecmtinental  posts,  is 
exorbitant.  Nominally,  tiie  whole  system  is  copied  from  that  exist- 
ing in  France — the  prices  eif  horses  and  postilions  are  the  same.  A 
post  is,  as  in  France,  nondnaUy  two  leagues.  But  in  France  there  is  a  tole- 
rably honest  conformity  between  the  Ueue  de  pays  and  the  lieue  de  poste; 
whereas,  under  the  "  Peasant  Government**  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud, 
this  relation  is  most  shamefully  forgotten.  For  instance,  from  Lausanne 
to  Geneva  is  a  distance  of  eleven  leagues,  as  the  government  mile-stones 
themselves  inform  you ;  but  the  government  post-book  also  informs 
you,  that  the  distance  for  which  travellers  are  to  pay  is  no  less  than 
sixteen  leagues :  viz.  eight  posts.  The  fact  is,  the  famflies  of  the  coun- 
try rarely  avail  themselves  of  the  posts,  travelling,  for  the  most  part, 
either  with  their  own  horses  or  those  of  a  voiturier — and  the  '^  Peasant 
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Govenunent*'  sets  the  example  of  consideriDg  all  fair  and  lawful  gain 
that  can  be  extracted  from  the  purses  of  foreigners. 

Do  not  accuse  me  of  too  groveling  a  spirit,  in  troubling  you  with 
sordid  statistics  from  the  banks  of  Lake  Leman.  These  eardily  mat- 
ters are  a  part  of  a  traveller's  necessary  occupation ;  and  I  know  no 
country  where,  unfortunately,  they  are  more  perpetually  thrust  on  his 
notice  than  in  this  lovely  Switzerland.  Ere  long,  you  shall  hear  some- 
thing of  the  more  inspiring  topics  of  Lakes,  Alps,  and  Glaciers. 

D. 


SONNETS 
TO    MY    CHILDREN    SLEEPING. 

I. 

What  holy  calmness  brooded  o'er  the  nest. 
Where  four— and  each  a  treasure — sleeping  lay. 
Treasures  in  caskets  of  fiail  human  clay. 

But  fiiir,  though  fndl,  by  Beauts  seal  impressed. 
The  long  dark  eyelashes  on  Francb'  cheek 

Temper'd  uie  damask  blush  that  mantled  there. 

But  sleep  could  scarce  subdue  his  ardent  air. 
Where  all  the  day's  past  feelings  clearly  speak. 

On  Richard's  saint-like  paleness — halcyon  Peace 
Had  left  the  impression  of  his  latest  prayer : 
And  they  who  paused  to  gazo-^few  could  forbear — 

Felt  holy  thoughts  and  heavenly  hopes  increase. 
Bend  o'er  the  couch  of  childhood— 't  will  controul 
Passion's  wild  storm — and  purify  thy  soul. 


II. 

Philip's  luxuriant  curls,  and  front  of  snow. 
Where  darkly  delicate  his  eyebrows  shone. 
His  loving  face,  that  sculpture  well  might  own. 

Where  healthful  joy  diflused  its  purest  alow. 
By  William's  softer  elegance  were  laid  ; 
Whose  bended  neck  confiding  love  pourtray'd  : 

So  droops  the  slight  laburnum,  fond  to  blend 

Where  the  rich  dusters  of  the  lilac  tend. 
But  in  the  inmost  chamber  one  reclines, 

A  single  bird  within  her  downy  nest ; 

A  pearl  detacb'd— too  precious  for  the  rest : 
Kound  no  fond  neck  her  polish 'd  arm  entwines. 

Lovely  and  lone,  this  sweeter  blossom  lies. 

Just  lent  to  earth — but  ripening  for  the  skies. 

M. 
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There  is  nothing  pleasanter  to  me  than  to  visit  scenes  enriched 
with  classical  recollections.  I  would  willingly  encounter  the  mal  aria, 
provided  I  might  read  Livy  in  Rome,  take  a  turn  round  the  Forum, 
and  leap  down  all  that  remains  of  the  Tarpeian  precipice.  Not  all  the 
smiling  treachery  of  Ali  Pascha  should  prevent  me  from  visiting  the 
shores  of  Greece ;  and  I  would  cheerfully  run  the  chance  of  being 
spitted  on  a  Mameluke*s  lance,  if  I  might  behold  the  "  Memphian 
grove  or  green*^  where  Osiris  "  trampled  the  unshowered  grass  with 
lowings  loud.**  But  fate  has  denied  me  this  gratification,  and  planted 
me  for  life  in  the  centre  of  London.  Had  one*s  fortunes,  indeed,  con-* 
fined  one  to  the  small  circuit  of  some  obscure  country-town,  unhal- 
lowed by  any  of  the  associations  which  the  traces  of  genius  excite, 
and  where  the  sole  intellectual  phenomenon  which  is  recorded  in  its 
annals,  is  some  young  curate,  who  possessed  Latin  enough  to  lay 
ghosts,  one  might,  perhaps,  have  had  some  just  cause  of  complaint* 
Not  so  in  London.  There  is  scarcely  one  oi  our  illustrious  country- 
men, who  has  not  either  first  beheld  the  light  within  its  walls,  pursued 
his  avocations  within  its  circuit,  or  laid  his  bones  to  rest  beneath  its 
soil.  Our  kings,  our  statesmen,  our  most  celebrated  wits  and  scho- 
lars, our  warriors,  our  men  of  science,  have  almost  all  of  them  left 
some  memory  of  their  existence  within  the  boundaries  of  the  metropo- 
lis ;  and  indeed  I  sometimes  think  I  would  rather  remain  an  inhabitant 
of  the  city  where  Russell  bled  and  where  Milton  is  buried,  than  be- 
come a  denizen  of  the  country  in  which  Virgil  sang  and  Brutus  struck 
for  liberty. 

In  general  we  can  acquire  only  an  idea  of  the  inteUedual  character 
of  an  author  from  the  writings  which  he  leaves  behind  him.  His  per- 
sonal character,  his  habits,  his  little  tastes  and  peculiarities,  survive 
but  in  the  anecdotes  which  his  contemporaries  may  happen  to  transmit 
to  us.  And  yet  nothing  is  more  interesting  than  facts  like  these, 
which  seem  to  render  us  the  intimates  of  departed  genius.  The  same 
feeling  is  strongly  excited  by  visiting  the  scenes  which  have  been 
formerly  graced  by  their  presence,  and  which  seem,  in  some  degree, 
to  bring  us  more  nearly  acquainted  with  them.  And  not  only  do  those 
places  which  the  intellectual  of  former  days  have  resided  in  or  visited, 
acquire  an  interest  in  our  eyes,  but  even  the  scenes  which  they  have 
alluded  to  in  their  works  excite  a  portion  of  the  same  feeling.  Nay, 
even  the  places  which  have  been  chosen  by  our  writers  of  fiction,  our 
dramatists,  and  our  novelists,  as  the  theatres  of  their  tales,  have  a 
thousand  pleasant  associations  thrown  around  them.  Who  can  wan- 
der through  Windsor  forest  without  thinking  of  Heme's  oak  and  Fal- 
staff,  or  of  Pope*s  beautiful  lines  ?  and  with  what  rich  fancies  has  the 
Scotch  novelbt  invested  Cumnor-place !  For  my  own  part  I  must 
confess,  that  I  almost  feel  more  fascinated  at  visiting  the  scenes  of 
these  fictitious  adventures,  than  if  all  the  affairs  that  had  been  trans- 
acted there  had  possessed  an  historical  existence. 

To  an  Englishman  London  is  full  of  all  these  associations.     He  can 
scarcely  take  a  step  without  encountering  some  relic  of  other  times. 
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to  revive  in  his  mind  many  a  pleasant  recollection. — Several  of  our 
greatest  authors  have  been  cockneys  born,  have  lived»  or  have  died 
in  London.  In  the  poems,  in  the  correspondence,  in  the  lives  of  our 
celebrated  wits  and  authors,  we  find  perpetual  references  to  various 
parts  of  the  metropolis.  In  almost  innumerable  instances  the  scenes 
of  our  dramas  are  laid  there;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  mention  a 
novel,  in  which  eitheir  the  hero  or  the  heroine  does  not  at  some  period 
or  other  pay  a  visit  to  London.  Was  it  not  in  a  street  near  Hanover- 
square  that  Lady  Bellaston  received  the  stolen  visits  of  Tom  Jones  ? 
Captain  Booth  was  incarcerated  in  a  lock-up-house  in  Gray's  Inn-lane  ; 
Evelina  lodged  in  High-Holbom ; — but  such  an  enumeration  would  be 
endless.  It  would  be  a  pleasant  thing  to  walk  through  London  and 
trace  out  these  localities.  I  once  resolved  on  such  a  pilgrimage  my- 
self, but  made  very  little  progress  in  it ;  my  journey  proved  a  very 
short  one.  My  terminus  d  quo,  as  the  lawyers  call  it«  was  Fleet- 
market,  and  my  terminus  ad  quern,  Charing-cross ;  yet,  unpromising 
as  the  way  appeared,  I  was  astonished  to  find  how  many  curious  re- 
collections were  scattered  along  it. 

I  commenced  my  walk  at  Fleet-market,  where  formerly  Fleet-ditch 
used  to  flow  in  muddy  pride.  It  was  the  favourite  retreat  of  the 
Goddess  whom  Gay  has  celebrated  in  his  "Trivia:" — 

" She  downward  glides. 

Lights  in  Fleet-ditch,  and  shoots  beneath  the  tides. 

Where  common  shores  a  lulling  murmur  keep. 
Whose  torrents  rash  from  Holbom's  fatal  steep.'' 

But  Fleet-ditch  is  still  more  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  some  of  the 
games  in  "The  Dunciad.'*  Here  Oldmixon,  at  the  poet's  pleasure, 
"  shot  to  the  black  abyss,  and  plunged  outright.'*  Smedley  "  dived," 
and  Concanen  "  crept."  Into  this  miry  stream,  in  short.  Pope  de- 
lighted to  plunge  all  his  dull  enemies.* 

Fleet-street  has  been  much  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  literature. 
It  used  formerly  to  be  a  great  emporium  of  books.  Thus  when  Gay 
anticipates  the  renown  which  his  "  Trivia'*  will  acquire,  he  says — 


'Hi^h  raised  on  Fleet-street  posts,  consign'd  to  feme. 
This  work  shall  shine,  and  walkers  bless  my  name." 


It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Chaucer  is  said  to  have  trodden  the 
pavement  of  Fleet-street,  wherein  it  is  alkgcd  that  he  was  so  irreligious 


*  From  this  spot  the  Fleet  Prison  may  be  seen,  near  which  resided  the  accommo* 
dating  Parson,  whose  readiness  to  unite  young  couples  was  one  great  cause  of  the 
psMing  of  the  marriage-a«t,  26  Geo.  II.  I  mention  this  reminiscence  for  the  benefit 
of  the  lawyers.  Pennant,  in  his  <<  London,*'  gires  an  entertaimng  account  of  this 
reverend  gentleman  :— «  In  walking  along  the  street  in  my  yontb,  on  the  side  next 
this  prison,  I  have  often  been  tempted  by  the  question,  <  Sir,  will  you  walk  in  and 
be  married  ?'  Along  this  most  lawless  place  was  hung  up  a  sign  of  a  male  and 
female  hand  conjoined,  with  *  marriages  performed  tntkin*  written  beneath — a  dirty 
fellow  inylted  you  in.  The  parson  was  seen  walking  before  his  shop,  a  squaUd  pro- 
fligate figure,  clad  in  a  tattcrod  plaid  night-gown,  wkh  a  fiery  face,  and  ready  to 
couple  you  for  a  dram  of  gin  or  a  roll  of  tobacco.  Our  great  Chancellor,  Lord 
Handwicke,  put  these  demons  to  flight.*' 
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aa  to  beat  a  FrancUcao  friar.  WithiA  the  p«clieu»  of  this  street  too« 
Jobnsoii  resided  ouiny  years  of  lut»  unltappy  life ;  and  assuredly,  if  his 
spirit  be  suffered  to  revisit  this  terrene  sphere,  it  would  haunt  his 
favourite  Fleet-street.  To  a  bibliomaniac^  however,  it  possesses 
superior  attractions,  for  hcace  Wynkyn  de  Worde  lived  at  the  Faucon* 
and  printed  his  **  Fruyte  of  Tymes"  in  15I6»  at  the  ifyne  of  the  Sun« 

Opposite  St.  Dunstap's  Church  I  saw  a  kuotof  imwi  kamines,  un- 
sophisticated creatures  fresh  from  the  country,  who,  with  upcaised 
eye  and  half-open  mouth,  were  waiting,  with  wondering  impatienceii 
till  the  giant  time-killers  should  strike  the  hour  of  five.  It  was  equally 
new  to  me^  and  I  joined  the  little  throng  to  observe  and  partake  of 
their  pleasure.  But  to  me  St.  Punstan*s  had  a  greater  attraction  than- 
even  the  marvellous  hammers  of  these  representatives  of  old  Time* 
It  was  to  this  holy  place  that  the  divine  Clarissa  used  to  steals  to  o&r. 
up  her  pare  vows  to  that  Heaven  of  which  she  was  so  soon  to  become 
an  inhabitant.  I  could  ahoost  fancy  I  saw  her  with  her  saint-like 
eyes  bent  down»  as  she  returned  from  morning-prayers,  and  retiringly 
sought  the  solitude  of  her  lodging  in  King-street*  Covent-'garden* 
Through  the  disguise  of  her  *'  oidipary  gown,^'  and  *'  her  face  half  hid 
by  her  cap,**  I  could  trace  her  sovereign  beauty  and  her  heavenly 
purity  of  spirit*  1  saw  too,  in  the  terrified  depression  of  her  graceful 
form,  and  in  the  lovely  inquietude  of  her  features,  the  symptoms  of  a 
heart  which,  though  broken,  was  still  ill  at  rest.  In  her  carnage  there 
were  still  the  remains  of  her  early  dignity.  The  vision  faded  from  my 
eyes — but  from  my  heart  never.  The  impression  it  left  on  my  mind 
was  like  that  of  a  vivid  dream  from  which  we  have  been  suddenly 
awakened.  I  leltsure,  if  I  walked  to  King-street,  1  should  find  the 
house  in  which  she  lodged — ''  Smith — a  glove  moAer  as  well  as  setiar/' 
I  was  sure  I  should  see  ^^his  wife  the  shop-keeper,  a  dealer  also  in 
stockings,  ribbons,  snuff,  and  perfnmes— a  matron-like  woman,  pbin- 
hearted  and  prudent.  The  husband  aa  honest  industrious  man." 
**  The  Lady  ^  used  also  to  attend  prayers  in  Lincoln  s  Inn  Chapel, 
which  is  thus  more  sanctified  to  me  than  by  the  memory  of  the  crowd 
of  dignified  lawyers  whose  knees  have  bent  within  its  walls,  or  whose 
ashes  repose  beneath  its  roof.  I  almost  resolved  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  those  placesi,  which  imagination  has  hallowed  with  the  presence  of 
Clarissa  Harlowe. 

A  httle  farther  onwards  I  reached  the  corner  of  Chancery-lane,  and 
vainly  I  looked  for  the  house  which  had  been  the  residence  of  one  of 
the  pleasaatest  and  most  simple-hearted  men  that  ever  painted  a 
picture  of  themselves,  and  left  it  for  the  deMght  of  posterity.  Shame 
on  that  lucre  of  gain  which  prompted  some  narrow-minded  citizen  to 
demolish  the  roof  under  which  thy  head,  honest  Isaak  Walton,  once 
sheltered  itself  I  While  peace  and  contentment,  and  quiet  happiness, 
have  any  charm  for  mankind,  the  dweUing  of  gentle  Piscator  should 
have  been  sacred.  When  the  spirits  were  ruffled  and  troubled  with 
the  world*s  vexations,  it  would  have  been  as  though  oil  were  cast  on 
the  angry  waters,  if  we  could  have  entered  a  dwelling  which  the  tran- 
quil memory  of  Isaak  Walton  still  filled.  Surely  it  would  have 
answered  upon  such  a  site  to  have  established  an  angler's  shop-.^ay. 
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within  a  few  doors  of  it,  on  the  Temple-bar  aide,  I  did  ob- 
serve the  indieia  of  -  an  establishment  of  the  kind — the  glass-case 
containing  a  pike's  head — ^the  stuffed  perch — the  treacherous  wooden 
frogs — the  bright  many-coioured  flies,  and  the  graceful  bend  of 
the  rod,  from  which  a  golden  fish  contentedly  dangled.  Should 
the  shade  of  Piscator  revisit  this  scene  of  his  earthly  sojourn, 
what  pleasing  recollections  must  these  memorials  inspire !  We  learn 
from  the  life  of  Piscator,  that  his  first  residence  in  London,  as  a  shop- 
keeper, was  in  the  Royal  Burse,  built  by  Sir  lliomas  Gresham. 
Here,  indeed,  Isaak  must  have  found  considerable  difficulty  in  turn- 
ing himself  round,  for  his  shop  was  only  seven  feet  and  a  half  long 
and  five  feet  wide.  Here  did  he  dwell  until  the  year  1624,  when  he 
removed  to  a  house  ''  on  the  North  side  of  Fleet-street,  two  doors 
west  of  the  end  of  Chancery-lane,  abutting  on  a  messuage  known  by 
the  sign  of  the  Harrow." — From  this  description,  I  presume  his'  house 
occupied  the  gpround  upon  which  Mr.  Thomas's  Magazine  for  bon- 
nets, muffs,  shawls,  and  other  lady-like  paraphernalia,  now  stands. 
Walton  is  said  afterwards  to  remove  to  Chancery-lane.* 

As  I  turned  my  eyes  to  the  left,  I  observed  the  portals  of  the  Tem- 
ple ;  and  the  tragical  story  of  all  the  unmerited  sufferings  and  grievous 
tortures  of  some  of  the  most  valiant  spirits  of  the  world  came  freshly 
over  my  mind.  J  could  not,  however,  afford  time  to  abandon  myself 
to  the  mdignation  which  the  memory  of  perverted  justice  is  so  apt  to 
inspire ;  I  contented  myself  therefore  with  bestowing  a  hearty  male- 
diction on  that  monster  of  France,  Philip-le-bel  — '*  II  mal  di  Francia*' 
— *' il  nnovo  Pilato** — as  Dante  very  properly  calls  him,  for  com- 
mencing the  persecution  of  these  brave  and  innocent  men,  and  on 
our  own  Edward  11.  for  so  pusiUanimously  following  such  evil  advice 
and  example. 

And  this  is  Temple-bar !  this  is  the  grand  entrance  into  *^  our  good 
City  of  London" — sufficiently  shabby  too.  Here  the  Whittingtons 
for  the  time  being,  on  each  royal  visit,  shut  the  gate  in  their  sovereign's 
lace,  in  order  to  have  the  pleasure  of  opening  it  to  him ;  and  upon 
this  arch  the  head  of  many  a  brave  and  gallant  gentleman  has  been 
baked  in  the  sun,  in  expiation  of  his  misguided  zeal.  The  disgust- 
ing practice  of  exposing  the  mutilated  bodies  of  State  criminals — a 
practice  only  suited  to  the  meridian  skies  of  Turkey,  seems  happily 
on  the  decline  amongst  us.  Glorious  is  the  reign  in  which  the  blood 
of  the  subject  flows  not  for  State  offences.  How  glorious  does  this 
circumstance  render  the  government  of  Queen  Anne.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  reign  of  George  IV.  may  be  distinguished  by  the  same  mer- 
ciful celebrity. 

But  stay  !  I  must  not  pass  the  site  of  the  Devil  Tavern,  which  was 
close  to  Temple-bar,  without  bestowing  a  thought  on  thee,  O  rare  Bea 
Jonson.  Here,  in  a  chamber  dedicated  to  ApoUo,  didst  thou  and  thy 
choice  spirits  assemble,  to  taste,  at  stated  periods,  the  enjoyments  of 
intellectual  conviviality  !  and  here  didst  thou  promulge  for  the  govern ^ 


*  CkftAcery-laDe  is  famous  for  being  the  birth-place  of  the  unworthy  and  unfor- 
tunate Lord  Strafford. 
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ment  of  the  society  thy  famous  leges  eonviviaks.  Here  too  did  the 
wits  of  Queen  Anoe's  day  sometimes  congregate.  "  I  dined  to-day/' 
says  Svrik,  in  his  Journal  to  Stella,  "  with  Dr.  Garth  and  Mr.  Addi- 
son, at  the  Devil  Tavern,  near  Temple-bar,  and  Garth  treated/'—- 
This  tavern  took  its  name  from  the  sign  which  was  8U8|>ended  before 
it,  of  St.  Dunstan  tweaking  the  nose  of  the  £vil  one  with  a  pair  of  hot 
longs.  I  don*i  think  that  even  St.  George  ever  performed  so  va- 
lorous an  exploit. 

'  On  entering  the  Strand,  the  first  literary  recollection  that  struck  me, 
was  the  account  Dean  Swift  has  left  of  the  accident  which  he  here  met 
with.      Let  me  give  the  Dean  s  own  words. 

"  Coming  home  this  evening  I  broke  my  shin  in  the  Strand,  over  a 
tub  of  sand,  left  just  in  the  way.  I  got  home  dirty  enough,  and  went 
straight  to  bed,  where  I  have  been  cooking  it  with  gold-beater  s  skin, 
and  have  been  peevish  enough  with  Patrick,  wiio  was  near  an  hour 
bringing  a  rag  from  next  door."  1  would  wrllingiy  have  been  soused 
over  head  in  a  bed  of  mud,  could  I  but  have  seen  that  trip  of  Jona- 
than's— it  must  have  been  a  glorious  thing  to  have  beheld  the  Dean  in 
a  passion  with  the  tub  of  sand.  His  broken  shin  was,  however,  very 
refractory,  and  refused  to  get  well.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  says, 
'*  I  walked  too  much  yesterday  fur  a  man  with  a  broken  shin ;"  and 
again :  **  This  sore  shin  ruins  me  in  coach-hire ;  it  cost  me  no  less 
than  two  shillings,  &c.  &c."  At  the  conclusion  of  the  same  letter, 
we  meet  with  the  following  elegant  passage  respecting  this  accident. 
'<  I  dined  with  Sir  John  Perceval,  and  saw  his  lady  sitting  in  the  bed 
in  the  forms  of  a  lying-in  woman ;  and  coming  home,  my  sore  shin 
kehed,  &c.  but  I  am  now  got  to  bed,  and  have  put  on  alum-curd, 
and  it  is  almost  well"  I  would  not  have  been  Patrick,  the  Dean's 
valet,  while  his  shin  was  thus  afflicted,  no,  not  even  for  the  brilliant 
gold-ktced  hat,  the  price  of  which  his  master  stopped  in  his  wages. 

What  author  ever  excited  such  sympathies  in  the  hearts  of  bis 
countrymen  as  Shakspeare  ?  The  place  of  his  birth,  and  the  scenes  of 
his  dramas,  are  hallowed  ground.     I  need  only,  mention  the  Boards-' 
head  in  Eastcheap,  in  which  such  pleasant  visions  have  been  created 
by  the  genius  of  Goldsmith  and  of  Washington  Irvine.     So  many  of 
Shakspeare*s  plays  are  laid  in  London,  that  a  geography  of  them 
would  be  really  entertaining.     Clement's  Inn,  near  the  Strand,  has  a 
peculiar  charm  for  me — it  was  once  the  residence  of  Justice  Shallow  1 
**  I  was  once  of  Clement's  Inn,  where  I  think  they  will  talk  of  mad 
Shallow  yet."    Who  can  pass  the  entrance  without  remembering  how 
**  Jack  Falstaff  broke  Skogan's  head  at  the  court-gate  when  he  was  a 
crack  not  thus  high.''  How,  on  the  same  day,  the  Justice  did  fight  with 
one  Sampson  Stockfish,  a  iroiterer,  behind  Gray's  Inn.     Poor  Shal- 
low !  Clement's  Inn  seems  to  have  been  1o  him  the  ''  green  spot"  to 
which  bis  memory  ever  reverted  with  pride  and  with  pleasure.     The 
very  name  conjured  up  the  recollections  of  his  youthful  days,  when 
he  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight,  or  lay  all  night  in  the  Windmill  in 
St.  George's-fields.      Though  the  fat  knight  would  insinuate  some- 
thing against  the  veracity  of  the  Justice, — "  this  same  starved  Justice 
hath  done  nothing  but  prate  to  me  of  the  wildness  of  his  youth,  and 
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the  feats  he  hath  done  about  Turnbull-street«  and  every  thivd  word  ar 
lie  duer  paid  to  the  hearer  than  the  Turk's  tribute.  I  do  remember 
him  at  Clement's  Inn,  like  a  maA  made  after  supper  qf  a  cheese* 
paring.'' 

**  Ah  1*'  I  exclaimed,  as  I  reached  the  corner  of  Arundel-street,  "  am' 
I  then  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  the  learned  Selden  V*  Yes,  hither 
that  austere  scholar  bent  his  willing  steps,  to  ei^amiue  the  famoua 
marbles  which  had  lately  arriyed  from  the  East,  and  which  then  lay. 
in  the  Arundel-gardens,  from  whence  they  afterwards  derived  their 
appellation.  And  with  him  came  his  learned  companions,  Patrick 
Young  (Patricius  Junius)  the  Royal  Librarian,  and  Richard  James» 
who  was  "  critically  seen  both  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin."  It 
will  be  some  time  ere  such  a  trio  shall  again  pace  the  flags  of  the 
Strand. 

As  I  wandered  on,  1  reached  the  site  of  those  celebrated  literary 
g^mes  which  are  described  in  the  second  book  of  the  Dunciad.  The 
emulous  authors 

"  took  their  stand 

Where  the  tall  May-pole  once  o'erlook'd  the  Strand  ; 

But  now  (so  Anne  and  piety  ordain) 

A  Church  coUecls  the  saints  of  Dniry-lane." 

Who  can  forget  the  race  between  Curll  and  **  huge  Lintot?** 

"  Wide  as  a  windmill  all  his  figure  spread. 
With  arms  expanded  Bernard  rows  his  state. 
And  left-l^ig'a  Jacob  seems  to  emulate." 

The  Strand,  no  doubt,  would  furnish  a  thousand  curious  recollec- 
tions, both  historical  and  literary.  Our  chief  nobility  used  to  re- 
side between  it  and  the  Thames,  as  the  names  of  the  various  streets 
yet  sufficiently  testify.  But  the  skies  threatened  a  shower,  and  I  has- 
tened forwardf.  1  could  not,  however,  avoid  casting  a  glance  up  Lan- 
caster-courty  as  I  passed,  where  the  wise  and  witty  Porson  used  to  pay 
visits  to  his  brother-in-law,  who  resided  there,  and  on  whom  he  made 
the  philol<^cal  epigram,  which  the  Sexagenarian  has  given  on  his 
brother^s  **  taking  a  medicine  of  names  not  a  few,"  which  I  shall  how- 
ever forbear  transcribing.  Bv  the  by,  the  Cider-cellar,  in  Maiden- 
lane,  was  a  favourite  resort  with  the  Professor,  after  visiting  the  Dean 
of  Westminster  or  Bennet  Langton. — ^As  the  drops  now  began  to  de- 
scend, [  spurred  on  '*  my  Bayard  of  ten-toes,"  as  an  old  writer  says, 
mad  arriving 

"  Where  branching  streets  from  Charing-cross  divide," 

I  took  refuge  in  Mr.  Colnaghi*s  print-shop*  R. 
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LETTER    III. 

Miss  Lydia  Barrow  to  Miss  Kitty  Brown, 

contents. 

*< Moving  Accidents  by  Flood."— Neptaae  eneniT  to  Female  Attire.  —  Castle  of 
Otranto. — Guy's  Hospitid.^-Mrs.  Jordan.—- Mrs.  Monsoon's  BoanKng-school.— 

Logier's  System. — ^Family  Fride.«*-Balaam. — Monnment^yard  and  Jemsalem. 

Bonaparte.— Hone'e  Wood-onts.— Miyor  Cartvrlght  and  Billy  Awtin.— Ings,  tlw 
Bntcher. — IBs  Mode  of  changing  an  Administration.— Princesfl  in  fleet-street*— 
Habeas,  bat  not  Corpus ;  and  why.-«'Parting  Benediction. 

Oh,  Kitty!  such  bawling,  such  trampling  of  decks! 
Such  tales  of  sea-monstefs,  tornadoes,  and  wrecks'! 
My  puce-col our'd  cloak  is  soak'd  through  with  the  mill : 
You  never  would  know  my  green  bonnet  again  ; 
The  silk  is  all  cover'd  with  spots,  and  the  feather 
Flaps  down  like  a  Kly  in  boisterous  weather : 
The  lining's  not  hurt,  so  I  mean  to  unrip  it; 
But  the  suige  has  omte  ruin'd  my  white-spotted  tippet ; 
And  the  waves  of  tne  ocean,  like  iU-aatured  bmtes. 
Have  rotted  the  fur  on  my  blue  leather  boots. 
In  short,  what  with  miMiaters  who  hauPd  my  portmanteau 
Ashore,  half  as  big  as  the  man  in  Otranto  5 
Grim  figures  in  trowsefs,  who  quia  our  noblesse. 
And  say,  when  thev  mean  to  be  certain,  they  guess ; 
And  inns,  where  the  folks,  cheek-by-jowl,  close  their  eyes. 
Ten  beds  in  a  room,  like  the  patieato  at  CSiiy't : 
I  'm  like  Mrs.  Jordan,  unable  to  tall 
If  I  *m  dead  or  alive.  Lady  Lovetule,  or  Nell  I 

You  and  I»  arm  in  arm,  ever  destined  to  grapple. 
When  the  school,  two  by  two,  walk'd  on  Sunday  to  Chapel : 
Where  1  gave  a  nod  to  Tom  Osborne,  aud  you 
A  smile  to  George  Hughes,  in  the  opposite  pew : 
Who  in  the  same  keiro-plast  pla/d  the  same  tuoes^ 
The  two  aptest  scholars,  at  Mrs.  Monsoon's  i 
Little  dreamt  of  the  day  when  whole  mountains  should  frown 
Between  Lyddy  Barrow  and  Catherine  Brown* 

Fkpa,  entre  notif,  rides  a  hobby,  my  deais 
That  is  rather  too  high  to  be  oanter'd  on  here : 
How  straojBje  in  a  dt  1  he  has  taken  a  pride 
In  hi^  family-tree,  hy  the  grandmother's  side^ 
And  thinks  all  plain  Misien  should  ^ive  him  a  laZam, 
Ever  since  his  late  Majesty  dubhM  hior»  Sir  Balaam. 
He  proves  his  ascent,  through  the  Knight  who  sold  soap 
Close  to  Monumenuyard,  and  is  mentioned  in  Pope, 
Up'to  him  who  a  donkey  bestrid  in  Jerusalem ; 
T^en  boasts  that  our  house  is  as  old  as  Methusalem. 
Dick  calls  this  **  a  rum  kind  of  swell  in  old  dad," 
Who  tum'd,  as  Dick  calls  it,  **  a  regular  Rod'* 
Ever  since  fall  of  trade  to  a  Clapham  cot  pinn'd  us, 
And  forced  us  to  send  back  the  carriage  to  Windus. 
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In  vain  I  cry  "  Fiddle  de  dee  5"  it  will  fix 

In  his  gizzard,  and  make  him  as  cross  as  two  sticks. 

He  now  rips  up  fi;ficvances  old  sa  Queen  Anne, 

And  lays  all  the  blame  on  poor  Chancellor  Van. 

He  buys  Bonapartes  enamellM  in  bone ; 

He  frames  and  he  glazes  the  wood-cuts  of  Hone, 

And  hangs  them  supported  by  Queen  Caroline,  or 

Old  Cartwright  the  Major  and  Austin  the  Minor : 

Nay,  over  the  mantel-piece  what,  of  all  things. 

Do  you  think  he  had  stuck  up  ? — the  portrait  of  Ings, 

The  Camaby  hero,  who  meant  to  '*  shew  fight," 

A  bag  in  his  left  hand,  a  knife  in  his  right : 

With  these  he  to  Cato-street  went,  being  very 

Resolved  to  decapitate  Lord  Londonderry. 

How  shocking! — Heaven  grant  that  his  Majesty  may  shun 

Jliat  method  of  changing  an  Administration. 

But  don't  let  me  lose  what  1  meant  to  express. 
Before  I  left  England  I  saw  a  Princess  ! 
She  lodges  in  Fleet-street,  next  door  to  Hone's  shop- 
Two  lions  that  make  all  the  passengers  stop. 
Papa  and  '^  The  £x"  think  her  c;ise  very  bard  ; 
Says  he  to  me,  **  Lyddy,  we'll  both  leave  a  card  ; 
Two  Kings  are  her  cousins  1  girl,  hold  up  your  neck ; 
Depend  on  it,  Lyddy,  it's  not  a  bad  spec." 
Like  a  dutiful  daughter  I  did  depend  on  it. 
Went  up  to  my  bed-room  to  put  on  my  bonnet. 
And,  as  the  sun  promised  a  morning  of  dryness, 
I  waJk'd,  without  pattens,  to  wait  on  her  Highness. 
A  man  oped  the  door,  in  a  coat  which,  I  think. 
Was  dved,  like  the  rest  of  the  Family's,  pink. 
But  wnen  Papa  ask'd  if  the  Royal  Princess 
Was  at  home,  and  the  Chamberlain  auswer'd  him  "  Yes," 
And  civilly  told  us  to  walk  up  together, 
A  child  might  have  knock'd  me  down  flat  with  a  feather ! 
Her  Highness,  sweet  soul !  made  us  sit  on  two  chairs. 
And  let  us,  at  once,  into  all  her  afiairs. 
She  told  us,  her  foes  held  her  there  by  a  capias. 
She  meant,  as  she  told  us,  to  move  for  her  habeas. 
But  has  not — perhaps  on  account  of  the  corpus. 
For  her's,  «9i/re  nous,  is  as  big  as  a  porpus. 
She  mentioned,  with  pride,  how  on  last  Lord  Mayor's-day 
Her  countenance  drew  all  the  people  away ; 
But  own'd,  while  thev  dubb'd  her  the  general  charmer. 
It  might  be  because  there  were  no  men  in  armour. 

Adieu  I  royal  dame,  falsely  call'd  Mrs.  Serres, 
For  you  and  your  sire  are  as  like  as  two  cherries  j— 
FareweU,  injured  daughter  of  Poniatowski, 
You  soon  should  be  let  out  if  I  held  the  house-key  I 


L.  B. 
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Mr.  Richard  Barrow  to  Mr.  Robert  Brioos. 

contents. 

Specimen  of  Fancy  Rhetoric— Slang,  like  Madeira,  improved  by  Sea  Voyage.— 
Atlantic  Adventures. — Reference  to  White  Bait  at  Blackwall. -— Twickenham 
Steam  Vessel.  —  Chelsea  Reach. -~  Name  objectionable,  and  why.  —  Thomas 
Inkle. — Disasters  of  Tacking.— Swan  with  Two  Necks ;  Lad  with  One. — Sabrina. 
—Latin  and  Commodore  Rogers. — ^Lydia  and  Don  Juan.— -Sandy  Hook.— Action 
at  Law.— Spick  and  another,  verSbs  Barrow  the  Younger.— Coronatk>n  at  both 
Houses. — President  Adams. — Tea  and  turn  out.  • 

Here  I  am :  right  and  tiKht,  Bob  ;  puWd  tqt  at  New  York^ 
As  brisk  as  a  bee,  and  as  lisht  as  a  cork : 
Though  half  the  pool  over  1  lav  like  a  log, 

gaheJhdfOer-de-^asky'd,  as  sick  as  a  dogl 
ow  odd !  for  you  kuow  I  ail'd  nothing  at  alt. 
When,  to  grub  upon  white  bait,  we  row'd  to  Blackwall : 
Tts  true,  1  wax'd  rum,  on  returning  by  Greenwich, 
But  that  was  because  I  bad  eat  too  much  spinage. 
When  we  steam* d  it  to  Twick'nam,   I  stucK  like  a  leech 
To  the  deck,  till  the  vessel  approach'd  Chelsea  Reach  ; 
There,  I  own,  I  was  seiz'd  with  a  qualm  and  a  hiccup. 
And  felt  in  my  Vtduaiiing-ojffice  a  kiok-up : 
All  along  of  the  place :  Chelsea  Reach  f  a  vile  name ! 
Columbus  himself  would  h«ve  felt  just  the  same. 
But,  Zounds  1  Bob,  the  Thames  cannot  give  you  a  notion 
*'  Of  all  the  rude  dangers  in  crossing  the  ocean." 
(Mem.  that's  a  quotation 3  and  serves  for  a  sprinkle 
Of  learning :  Itkf  Sabby :  I  stole  it  from  Inkle.) 
The  first  thing  that  posed  me  was,  when  I  should  bob>. 
To  hinder  the  gib-boom  from  scuttling  my  nob. 
How  to  hit  the  thing  risht  was  the  devil's  own  pozer. 
Three  times  had  the  end  of  it  tipp'd  me  a  noser » 
The  flat  of  a  steersman  sung  out—'*  Helm  a  lea  I" 
Round  swung  the  long  pole,  made  no  bones  of  poor  me» 
And  sent  my  hat  flying  a  mile  out  to  sea. 
My  stars !  how  myknowledge'lox  whizz'd  round  about  I 
In  short,  my  dear  Bob,  'twas  a  proper  serve-out, 
I  hav'n't  scored  up  such  a  pelt  on  ttie  brain. 
Since,  on  a  stage  top,  I  was  had  in  Lad-lane ; 
Where,  if  vou  don't  duck,  when  the  turn  you  approach. 
So  low  is  uie  gateway,  so  high  is  the  coach. 
You  '11  add,  before  coackee  his  vehicle  checks. 
The  lad  with  no  head  to  the  Swan  with  two  Necks. 
I  since  wore  a  cap,  made  of  sealskin  and  leather. 
Which  seems  to  cry  Noti-me^an  to  the  weather. 
I  civilly  spoke  to  the  Captain  my  wish 
For  a  rod,  hook,  and  line,  to  astonish  the  fish ; 
I  got  'em  and  bobb'd  :  had  a  bite  from  a  shark : 
But  the  double-tooth'd  cull  was  not  up  to  the  mark .' 
Again  f  gave  bait,  on  a  hook  worse  for  wearing. 
And  caught- — damn  the  hoaxers — a  salted  red  herring: 
The  sailors,  like  spoonies,  all  laugh'd  at  the  trick. 
And  nick-named  me  Lubber  and  Salt-water  Dick. 
Sabrina  kept  stalking  the  deck  in  all  weathers. 
In  purple  pellisse,  a  Leghorn  hat  and  feathers. 
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She  now  and  then  puzzled,  with  Latin,  the  codgers. 
Which  sounded  like  Hehrew  to  Commodore  Rogers. 
She  muttered  "  O  navis :  infelix  puella," 
And  cried,  when  it  blew,  "  aquilone  procdla.** 
Old  dad  braved  the  spray  of  the  sea  like  a  neto  one  I 
While  Lyd,  in  the  cabin,  was  reading  Don  Juaiu 
A  boy  on  the  top-mast,  who  kept  a  sharp  look-out. 
Now,  from  his  polatoe-irap,  bawl'd  *'  Sandy  book''  out. 
Two  words  that  we  English  did  not  understand. 
But  I  guess  '*  Sandy  hook"  is  the  Yankee  for  "  Land  f* 
For  while  we  were  wondering  what  he  could  say. 
The  pilot  bad  floated  us  into  the  Bay. 

Lord  1  who  would  have  thought  to  have  seen  Dicky  Barrow 

?uit  Chancery-lane  for  the  Land  of  Pizarro. 
ou  and  I  were  the  jEirtme  ones  t — the  Fives-court,  the  Lobby, 
Were  all  Betty  Martin  without  Dick  and  Bobby. 
Dad  shewed  himself  up,  for  a  rank  Johfiny^Raw, 
In  binding  me  'prentice  to  follow  the  law. 
You  know'd.  Bob,  I  scoro'd  suoh  a  ipooney  to  be 
As  to  follow  the  law,  so  the  law  foUow'd  me. 
Spick  and  Span  were  my  Schneiders  :  dead  htis  at  a  button  ^ 
At  running  a  bill  up  they  found  me  a  glutton  ^ 
Smck  call'd :  not  at  home ;  and  1  told  Mugs,  my  man, 
1  o  bounce  when  he  call'd  again  :  ditto  to  Span. 
I  thought  they 'd  hanre  Hom  it :  the  devil  a  bit : 
They  voltedaDaty,  and  took  out  a  writ. 
Nunky^/Ztficft'if  .*  it  was  no  use  applying  to  him  ; 
So,  finding  the  stumpy  decidedly  sHm^ 
I  thought  It  was  best  to  be  qffisn  with  dad. 
And  shew  that  Dick  Barrow  was  not  to  be  had. 

Now  do,  there 's  a  dear,  draw  a  quill  upon  paper. 
And  tell  us  the  news.-^Is  the  needfid  still  taper  ^ 
Kean  bolted  off  here  in  a  huflf:  does  he  bring. 
Like  Harris's  Empress  and  Elliston's  King  ? 
Or,  are  you  still  dosed  with  stars,  ribbons,  and  garters. 
Cars,  cream-colour'd  horses,  poles,  platforms,  and  Tartars } 
We  can't  come  it  here  like  your  Viscounts  and  Madams 
At  Westminster-Abbey  :  our  President  Adams 
To  sport  a  procession  has  no  hidden  hoards, 
I  reCKon  he  'd  cut  a  shy  show  on  the  boards. 
When  guests  tuck  their  trotters  beneath  his  mahogany, 
Short  bite  for  Jonathan  :  if  for  good  prog  any 
Visitor  gapes,  why  the  bigger /uri  he : 
The  President  comes  down  with  nothing  but  tea  : 
For  which,  if  the  Yankees  know  what  they  're  about, 
They  '11  treat  him,  next  Caucus,  with  tea  and  turn  out» 
But  Mn  cries  peccavi,  and  paper  is  narrow. 
So,  Bob,  I  'm  your  humble  cum  dumble, 

R.  Barrow. 
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R0S8ANKA. 
*'  One  tear,  one  passing  tribute,  and  I  Ve  done." 

Ther£  cannot  be  a  more  beautiful  spot  on  eartb  than  Roasanna,  the 
domain  of  the  Tighe  family — not  long  since  the  residence  of  the  lovely, 
the  talented,  the  early  summoned  louse  of  **  Psyche."  It  is  situated 
in  the  very  Eden  of  Ireland,  a  few  miles  from  the  town  of  Wicklow. 

Many  an  evening  have  I  wandered  through  the  vale,  ignorant  that  it 
possessed  any  latent  charm  of  metnory  or  association,  and  thought 

*'  How  here  the  Muse  should  love  to  dwell/' 

Often  on  the  eminence  of  Broomfield,  that  overlooks  it,  have  I  stood  for 
konrs,  contemplating  the  finest  prospect  that  ever  met  9iy  view — the 
ocean  and  sky  mingling  in  vast  and  painful  distance,  over  whidb  the 
eye  dilated  with  the  consciousness  of  desolate  and  overpowering  gran- 
deur— the  far  promontory  that  broke  upon  the  sea  horizon,  its  gloom 
contrasted  with  the  gay  town  that  shone  upon  its  side,  and  the  fleet  of 
fishing-smacks  that  bent  upon  their  evening  cruize  under  its  protec- 
tion— then  the  line  of  hills  that  rise  beyond  the  wooded  domain  of 
Rossanna,  and  the  immense  vale,  thirty  miles  in  extent,  so  nobly  ter- 
minating in  the  Croaghan,  or  Gold  Mine  Mountain ;  while  the  eye  is  re- 
lieved at  intervals  by  some  glittering  spire  or  ambitious  maposion  that 
breaks  the  sameness  and  the  vastness  of  the  view.  Towards  the  west 
rears  itself  the  Carrig  Morilliah,  or  Beautiful  Rock,  deservedly  so 
called :  its  extended  summit,  which  is  a  perfect  .^'crra,  and  graceful  de- 
scent to  the  valleys  that  separate  it  from  the  chain  of  mountains,  in  the 
midst  of  which  it  stands  perfectly  isolated,  make  one  of  the  most  singu- 
lar objects  of  the  picturesque.  From  its  summit,  as  well  as  from 
Cronroe,  which  is  beneath,  and  of  easier  access,  may  be  descried  the  cele- 
brated Vale  of  Ovaca — "  the  meeting  of  the  waters" — hallowed  not 
only  by  having  inspired  the  muse  of  Moore,  but  for  having  given  to 
one  of  Ireland's  noblest  and  most  upright  sons  the  title  he  so  proudly 
merited — ^the  early  friend  of  Curran,  Lord  Avonmore.  Below  the 
rock  of  Cronroe  is  the  sweet  cottage  of  Mont  Alta,  where  the  unfor- 
tunate Trotter  composed  the  life  of  his  friend  and  patron,  Charles 
James  Fox.  And  then,  to  conclude  my  panoramic  enthusiasm,  the  sun 
sets  behind  the  most  beautiful  and  most  terrific  of  ravines — the  Devil's 
Glen :  a  torrent  breaks  into  it  in  a  cataract  from  the  farther  extremity, 
continues  its  furious  course  under  the  walls  of  Gloimore  Castle,  and 
recovers  its  tranquillity  in  the  silent  shades  of  Rossanna,  where  the  fair 
minstrel  of  Psyche  has  immortalized  it  in  the  song, 

"  Sweet  are  thy  banks,  O  Varlrec/*  &c. 

The  highest  rank  of  genius  is  not  that  which  most  commands  our 
sympathy ;  its  independent  character  rather  represses  such  a  feeling,  its 
capriciousness  and  unamiability  are  too  often  revolting.  Minds  of  in- 
ferior power,  but  still  of  genius,  command  more  of  our  love,  if  not  so 
much  of  our  admiration  ;  we  understand  their  joys  and  sorrows,  which, 
however  heightened^  are  still  those  of  sane  and  healthy  feeling.  The 
sentiments  they  excite  are  not  the  fiercest  parbxysms ;   but,  on  the 
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other  hand,  they  never  verge  upon  the  ridiculous.  Mrs.  Henry  Tighe'» 
poem  of  "  Psyche"  is  elegant  and  tender — ^languidly  poetical  like  the 
mind  of  its  author^  which  pined  under  the  wasting  disease  of  a  slow 
consumption.  There  was  not  vigour  enough  in  that  delicate  frame  for 
a  continued  poem ;  but  in  her  minor  effusions,  the  momentary  sparks  of 
inspiration,  we  see  the  pathetic  and  spirited  muse,  that  sickness  under- 
mined and  at  length  destroyed.  Its  tone,  as  well  as  fate,  reminds  one 
of  that  of  Henry  Kirke  White,  save  that  in  hers,  who  in  birth  and  life 
was  of  the  first  rank  in  society,  that  refinement  and  elegance  was 
natural,  which  in  his  was  acquire<l.  His,  too,  was  the  earlier  fate  ;  the 
flower  of  female  genius  and  beauty  was  not  cut  off*  till  it  had  lived  its 
short  but  fragrant  summer. 

We  would  not  seem  to  jest,  in  remarking  that  consumption  is  a  poe- 
tical malady ;  besides  the  interesting  appearance  it  gives  the  fimme 
and  countenance,  it  is  consonant  with  our  physical  ideas,  that  genius 
should  waste  the  body  it  inhabits, 

*'  And  o'erinform  its  tenement  of  clay.** 

Besides,  the  plaintive  thoughts  and  prayers  to  which  it  gives  birth,  are 
generally  of  that  mild,  resigned,  and  angelic  character,  which  the  heart 
must  be  worse  than  dull  if  it  can  resist.  The  victims  do  not  lament 
imaginary  woes,  nor  gather  interminable  grief  from  their  own  queru- 
lous fantasies.  It  is  the  slow  and  awful  hand  of  death  they  feel  ap- 
proaching, which  is  mingled  with  every  sensation,  and  called  up  by 
every  object ; — it  is  a  gloom  we  must  all  appreciate,  because  we  must 
all  feel  it. 

Such  are  the  associations  that  shed  an  interest  over  the  vale  of  Ros- 
sanna.  The  house,  though  extensive,  is  not  elegant ;  it  is  shaded,  and 
almost  concealed  by  clumps  of  luxuriant  chesnut-trees,  whose  extended 
branches  are  reflected  in  the  river  that  flows  beneath  them.  A  sonnet 
of  Mrs.  Tighe's,  by  no  means  the  best  of  her  productions,  alludes  to 
them: 

"  Dear  chesnut  bower!   I  hail  thy  secret  shade. 
Image  of  tranquil  life  !  escaped  yon  throng, 
Who  weave  the  dance  and  swell  the  choral  song, 

And  all  the  summer's  day  have  wanton  play'd, 

]  bless  thy  kindly  form  in  silence  laid  : 

What  though  no  prospects  gay  to  thee  belong, 

Yet  here  1  heed  nor  showers,  nor  sunbeams  strong,"  &c. 

The  fair  poet  has  informed  us,  that  her  sorrows  were  alleviated  by 
the  visitings  of  the  Muse — she  has  rendered  it  the  means  of  alleviating 
the  sorrows  of  others.  By  her  will  the  produce  of  the  publication  of 
her  poems  was  directed  to  be  applied  to  the  establishment  of  an  addi- 
tional ward  in  Wicklow  Hospital.  It  has  been  carried  into  effect,  and 
her  bequest  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Psyche  Ward. 

It  is  to  Mrs.  Tighe  that  Moore  is  supposed  to  allude  in  the  following 
beautiful  lines : 

"  I  saw  thy  form  in  youthful  prime. 
Nor  thought  that  nale  decay 
Would  steal  before  tne  steps  of  Time, 
And  waste  its  hlooni  away,  Mary  I 
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Yet  still  thy  feature)  wore  that  ligbt 

Which  fleets  not  with  the  breath  ; 
And  life  ne'er  lookM  raore  purely  bright 

Than  in  thy  smile  of  death,  Mary! 

As  stream s«  that  run  o'er  golden  mines, 

With  modest  murmur  glide. 
Nor  seem  to  know  the  wealth  that  shines 

Within  their  gentle  tide,  Mary  ! 
So,  veil'd  beneath  a  simple  guise. 

Thy  radiant  genius  shone, 
And  that,  which  cbann'd  all  other  eyes, 

Seem'd  worthless  in  thy  own,  Mary ! 

If  souls  could  always  dwell  above, 

Thou  ne'er  hadst  left  thy  sphere  ; 
Or  could  we  keep  the  souls  we  love. 

We  ne*er  had  lost  thee  here,  Mary ! 
Though  many  a  gifted  mind  we  meet. 

Though  fairest  forms  we  see. 
To  live  with  them  is  far  less  sweet, 

Tlian  to  remember  thee,  Mary !  • 

R. 


A    CHAPTER    ON    «' TIME". 
BEING    AN   ATTEMPT   TO   THROW   NEW   LIGHT   ON   AN   OLD   SUBJECT. 

"  We  know  what  we  are,"  said  poor  Ophelia,  '*  bat  we  know  not- 
what  we  may  be."  Perhaps  she  would  have  spoken  with  a  nicer  accu- 
racy had  she  said,  "  we  know  what  we  have  been."  Of  our  present  state 
we  can,  strictly  speaking,  know  nothing.  The  act  of  meditation  on 
ourselves,  however  quick  and  subtle,  must  refer  to  the  past,  in  which 
alone  we  can  truly  be  said  to  live.  Even  in  the  moments  of  intensest 
enjoyment,  our  pleasures  are  multiplied  by  the  quick-revolving  images 
of  thought ;  we  feel  the  past  and  future  in  each  fragment  of  the  instant, 
as  the  flavour  of  every  drop  of  some  delicious  liquid  is  heightened  and 
prolonged  on  the  lips.  It  is  tlie  past  only  which  we  really  enjoy  as 
soon  as  we  become  sensible  of  duration.  Each  by-gone  instant  of  de- 
light becomes  rapidly  present  to  us,  and  '^  bears  a  glass  which  shews  us 
many  more."  This  is  the  great  privilege  of  a  meditative  being — ^never 
properly  to  have  any  sense  of  the  present,  but  to  feel  the  great  realities 
as  Uiey  pass  away,  casting  their  delicate  shadows  on  the  future. 

Time,  then,  is  only  a  notion — ^unfelt  in  its  passege — a  mere  measure 


*  The  elegant  poet  here  quoted  has  perhaps  unconsciously  translated  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  modern  Latin  epitaphs. 

Ah,  Maria ! 

Puellarum  elegantissima ! 

Ah  flore  venustatis  abrepta, 

Vale! 

He  a  quanto  mious  est 

cum  reliquis  versari, 

quam  tui 

mcminisse ! 
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given  by  the  mind  to  its  own  past  emotions.  Is  there,  dien,  any  abstract 
common  measure  by  which  the  infinite  variety  of  intellectual  acts  can 
be  meted— any  real  passage  of  years  which  is  the  same  to  all-— any 
periodical  revolution,  in  which  all  who  have  lived  have  lived  out  equal 
nours?  Is  chronology  any  other  than  a  fable,  a  "tale  that  is  told?" 
Certain  outward  visible  actions  have  passed,  and  certain  seasons  have 
rolled  over  them ;  but  has  the  common  idea  of  Time,  as  applicable  to 
these,  any  truth  higher  or  surer  than  those  infinite  varieties  of  duration 
which  have  been  felt  by  each  single  heart  ?  Who  shall  truly  count  the 
measure  of  his  own  days — ^much  more  scan  the  real  life  of  thousands? 

The  ordinary  language  of  moralists  respecting  Time  shews  that  we 
really  know  nothing  respecting  it.  They  say  dbat  life  is  fleeting  and 
short;  why,  humanly  speaking,  may  they  not  as  well  affirm  that  it  u 
extended  and  lasting  ?  The  words  "  short"  and  **  long"  have  only 
meaning  when  used  comparatively;  and  to  what  can  we  compare 
or  liken  this  our  human  existence  ?  The  images  of  fragility — ^thin 
vapours,  delicate  flowers,  and  shadows  cast  from  the  most  fleecing 
things — which  we  employ  as  emblems  of  its  transitoriness,  really  serve 
to  exhibit  its  durability  as  great  in  comparison  with  their  own.  If  life 
be  short,  compared  with  the  age  of  some  few  animals,  how  much  longer 
is  it  than  that  of  many,  some  of  whom  pass  through  all  the  varieties  of 
youth,  maturity,  and  age,  during  a  few  hours,  according  to  man's 
reckoning,  and,  if  they  are  endowed  with  memory,  look  back  on  their 
early  minutes  through  the  long  vista  of  a  summer's  day!  An  antedilu- 
vian shepherd  thciight  complain  with  as*  much  apparent  reason  of  the 
brevity  of  his  nine  hundred  years,  as  we  of  our  threescore  and  ten.  He 
would  find  as  little  to  confute  or  to  establish  his  theory.  There  is 
nothing  visible  by  Which  we  can  fairly  reckon  the  measure  of  our  lives. 
It  is  not  just  to  compare  them  with  the  duration  of  rocks  and  hills, 
which  have  held  out  **  a  thousand  storms,  a  i^usand  thunders ;"  be- 
cause where  there  is  no  consciousness,  thcfre  is  really  no  time.  The 
power  of  imagination  supplies  to  us  the  place  of  ages.  We  have 
thoughts  which  ''date  beyond  the  pyramids."  Antiquity  spreads 
around  us  her  mighty  wings.  We  live  centuries  in  contemplation,  and 
have  all  the  sentiment  of  six  thousand  years  in  our  memories  :*^ 

"  The  wars  we  too  remember  of  King  Nine, 
And  old  Assaracus  and  Ibycus  divine/' 

Whence  then  the  prevalent  feeling  of  the  brevity  of  our  life  ?  Not, 
assuredly,  from  its  comparison  with  any  thing  which  is  presented  to  our 
senses.  It  is  only  because  the  mind  is  formed  for  eternity  that  it  feels 
the  shortness  of  its  earthly  sojourn.  Seventy  years,  or  seventy  thou- 
sand, or  seven,  shared  as  the  common  lot  of  a  species,  would  seem 
alike  sufficient  to  those  who  had  no  sense  within  them  of  a  being  which 
should  have  no  end.  When  tliis  sense  has  been  weakened,  as  it  was 
amidst  all  the  exquisite  forms  of  Grecian  mythology,  the  brevity  of 
life  has  been  forgotten.  There  is  scarcely  an  allusion  to  this  general 
sentiment,  so  deep  a  spring  of  the  pathetic,  throughout  all  the  Greek 
tragedies.  It  will  be  found  also  to  prevail  in  individuals  as  they  medi- 
tate on  themselves,  or  as  they  nurse  up  in  solitude  and  silence  the  in- 
stinct of  the  eternal. 
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The  doctrine  that  time  exists  only  in  remembrance,  may  senre  to 
explain  some  apparent  inconsistencies  in  die  language  which  we  use 
respecting  our  sense  of  its  passage.  We  hear  persona  complaining  of 
the  slow  passage  of  time,  when  they  have  spent  a  single  night  of  un- 
broken wearisomeness,  and  wondering  how  speedily  hours,  filled  with 
pleasure  or  engrossing  occupations,  have  flown  ;  and  yet  we  all  know 
how  long  any  period  seems  which  has  been  crowded  with  events  or 
feelings  leaving  a  strong  impression  behind  them.  In  thinking  on 
seasons  of  ennui  we  have  nothing  but  a  sense  of  length— we  merely  re* 
member  that  we  felt  the  tedium  of  existence;  but  there  is  really  no 
space  in  the  imagination  filled  up  by  the  period.  Mere  time,  unpeopled 
with  diversified  emotions  or  circumstances,  is  but  one  idea,  and  that 
idea  is  nothing  more  than  the  remembrance  of  a  listless  sensation.  A 
night  of  duU  pain^and  months  of  lingering  weakness  are,  in  the  re- 
trospect, nearly  the  same  thing.  When  our  hands  or  our  hearts  are 
busy,  we  know  nothing  of  time — ^it  does  not  exist  for  us ;  but  as  soon  as 
we  pause  to  meditate  on  that  which  is  gone,  we  seem  to  have  lived  long, 
because  we  look  back  through  a  long  series  of  events,  or  feel  them  at 
otoce  peering  one  above  the  other  like  ranges  of  distant  hills.  Actions 
or  feelings,  not  hours,  mark  all  the  backward  course  of  our  being. 
Our  sense  of  the  nearness  to  us  of  any  circumstance  in  our  life  is  de^* 
termined  on  the  same  principles — ^not  by  the  revolution  of  the  seasons, 
but  by  the  relation  which  the  event  bears  in  importance  to  all  that  haa 
happened  to  us  since.  To  him  who  has  thought,  or  done,  or  suffered 
much,  the  level  days  of  his  childhood  seem  at  an  immeasurable  distance, 
far  off  as  the  age  of  chivalry,  or  as  the  line  of  Sesostris.  There  are 
some  recollections  of  such  overpowering  vastness,  that  their  objects 
seem  ever  near ;  their  size  reduces  all  intermediate  events  to  nothing ; 
and  they  peer  upon  us  like  ^*  a  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory," 
which,  being  far  off,  is  yet  nigh.  How  different  from  these  appears 
some  inconsiderable  occurrence  of  more  recent  date,  which  a  flash  of 
thought  redeems  for  jl  moment  from  long  oblivion; — which  is  seen 
amidst  the  dim  conAision  of  half-forgotten  things,  like  a  little  rock 
lighted  up  by  a  chance  gleam  of  sunshine  afar  in  the  mighty  waters! 

What  immense  difference  is  there,  then,  in  the  real  duration  of  men's 
lives!  He  lives  longest  of  all  who  looks  back  oilenest,  whose  life 
is  most  populous  of  thought  or  action,  and  on  every  retrospect 
rhAes  the  vastest  picture.  The  man  who  does  not  meditate  has  no  real 
consciousness  of  being.  Such  an  one  goes  to  death  as  to  a  drunken 
sleep  ;  he  parts  with  existence  wantonly,  because  he  knows  nothing  of 
its  value.  Mere  men  of  pleasure  are,  therefore,  the  most  careless  of 
duellists,  the  gayest  of  soldiers.  To  know  the  true  value  of  being,  yet 
to  lay  it  down  for  a  great  cause,  is  a  pitch  of  heroism  which  has  rarely 
been  attained  by  man.  That  mastery  of  the  fear  of  death,  which  is  so 
common  among  men  of  spirit,  is  nothing  but  a  conquest  over  the  ap- 
prehension of  dying.  It  is  a  mere  victory  of  nerve  and  muscle.  Those 
whose  days  have  no  principle  of  continuity — who  never  feel  time  but  in 
the  shape  of  ennui — ^may  quit  the  world  for  sport  or  for  honour.  But  he 
who  truly  lives,  who  feels  the  past  and  future  in  the  instant,  whose 
days  are  to  him  a  possession  of  majestic  remembrances  and  golden 
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h<^>68,  ought  not  to  fancy  himself  bound  by  such  an  example.  He 
may  be  inspired  to  lay  down  his  life,  where  truth  or  virtue  demands  so 
great  a  sacrifice  ;  but  he  will  be  influenced  by  mere  weakness  of  reso- 
lution,  not  by  courage,  if  he  suffer  himself  to  be  shamed,  or  laughed, 
or  worried  out  of  it! 

Besides  those  who  have  no  proper  consciousness  of  being,  there  are 
others  even  perhaps  more  pitiable,  who  are  constantly  irritated  by  the 
knowledge  that  their  life  is  cut  up  into  melancholy  fragments.     This  is 
the  case  of  all  the  pretending  and  the  vain ;  those  who  are  ever  at- 
tempting to  seem  what  they  are  not,  or  to  do  what  they  cannot ;  who 
live  in  the  lying  breath  of  contemporary  report,  and  bask  out  a  sort  of 
occasional  holiday  in  the  glimmers  of  public  favour.     They  are  always 
ID  a  feverish  struggle,  yet  they  make  no  progress.     There  is  no  dra- 
matic coherence,  no  unity  of  action,  in  the  tragi-coAedy  of  their  lives. 
They  have  hits  and  brilliant  passages  perhaps,  which  may  come  on  re- 
view before  them  in  straggling  succession ;  but  nothing  dignified  or 
massive,  tending  to  one  end  of  good  or  evil.     Such  are  sdf-fancied 
poets  and  panting  essayists,  who  live  on  from  volume  to  volume,  or 
from  magazine  to  magazine,  who  tremble  with  nervous  delight  at  a 
favourable  mention,  are  cast  down  by  a  sly  alliteration  or  satirical 
play  on  their  names,  and  die  of  an  elaborate  eulogy  *'  in  aromatic  pain." 
They  begin  h'fe  once  a  quarter,  or  once  a  month,  according  to  the  will 
of  their  publishers.     They  dedicate  nothing  to  posterity ;  but  toil  on 
for  applause  till  praise  sickens,  and  their  '*  life's  idle  business"  grows 
too  heavy  to  be  borne.     They  feel  their  best  days  passing  away  with- 
out even  the  effort  to  build  up  an  enduring  fame ;   and  they  write  an 
elegy  on  their  own  weaknesses !     They  give  their  thoughts  immaturely 
to  the  world,  and  thus  spoil  them  for  themselves  for  ever.     Their  own 
earliest,  and  deepest,  and  most  sacred  feelings  become  at  last  dull  com- 
mon-places, which  they  have  talked  of  and  written  about  till  they  are 
glad  to  escape  from  the  theme.     Their  days  are  not  "  linked  each  to 
each  by  natural  piety,"  but  at  best  bound  together  in  forgotten  volumes. 
Better,  far  better  than  this,  is  the  lot  of  those  whose  characters  and 
pretensions  have  little  ''mark  or  likelihood;" — whose  days  are  filled  up 
by  the  exercise  of  honest  industry,  and  who,  on  looking  back,  recognize 
their  lives  only  by  tlie  turns  of  their  fortune,  or  the  events  which  have 
called  forth  their  affections.     Their  first  parting  from  home  is  indelibly 
impressed  on  their  minds — their  school-days  seem  to  them  like  one 
sweet  April  day  of  shower  and  sunshine — their  apprenticeship  is  a  long 
week  of  toil ; — but  then  their  first  love  is  fresh  to  them  as  yesterday,  and 
tlieir  marriage,  the  births  of  their  children,  and  of  their  grand-cliildren, 
are  events  which  mark  their  course  even  to  old  age.     They  reach  their 
infancy  in  thought  by  an  easy  process,    through  a  range  of  remem- 
brances few  and  simple,  but  pure,  and  even  holy.     Yet  happier  is  the 
lot  of  those  who  have  one  great  aim ;  who  devote  their  undivided  ener- 
gy to  a  single  pursuit ;    who  have  one  idea  of  practical   or  visionary 
good,  to  which  they  are  wedded.     There  is  a  harmony,  a  proportion,  iu 
their  lives.     The  alchemist  of  old,  labouring  with  undiminished  hope, 
cheering  his  solitude  with  dreams  of  boundless  wealth,  and  yet  working 
on,  could  not  be  said  to  live  in  vain.     His  life  was  continuous — one 
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unbroken  struggle— one  ardent  sigh.  There  is  the  same  unity  of  interest 
in  the  life  of  a  great  verbal  scholar,  or  of  a  true  miser ;  the  same 
singleness  of  purpose,  which  gives  solidity  to  floating  minutes,  hours, 
and  years. 

A  great  lawyer  deserves  an  eminent  rank  among  true  livers.  We 
do  not  mean  a  political  adventurer,  who  breathes  feverishly  amidst  the 
contests,  and  intrigues,  and  petty  triumphs  of  party ;  nor  a  dabbler  in 
criticism,  poetry,  or  the  drama ;  nor  even  a  popular  nisi-prius  advo- 
cate, who  passes  through  a  succession  of  hasty  toils  and  violent  ex- 
citements to  fortune  and  to  oblivion.  But  we  have  respect  to  the  real 
dull  plodder — to  him  who  has  bidden  an  early  **  farewell  to  his  Muse,'*  if 
he  ever  had  one;  who  counts  on  years  of  solitary  study,  and  shrinks  not 
back ;  who  proceeds,  step  by  step,  through  the  mighty  maze  with  a 
cheerful  heart,  and  counts  on  his  distant  success  with  mathematical 
precision.  His  industry  and  self-denial  are  powers  as  true  as  fancy  or 
eloquence,  and  he  soon  learns  to  take  as  hearty  a  pleasure  in  their 
exercise.  His  retrospect  is  vast  and  single — of  doubts  solved,  stoutest 
books  mastered,  nicest  webs  disentangled,  and  all  from  one  intelligible 
motive  which  grows  old  with  him,  and,  though  it  "  strengthened  with 
his  strength,*'  will  not  diminish  with  his  decline,  it  is  better  in  the 
end  to  have  had  the  pathway  of  life  circumscribed  and  railed  in  by 
forms  and  narrow  observances,  than  to  have  strayed  at  will  about  the 
vast  field  open  to  human  enterprise,  in  the  freest  and  most  graceful 
wanderings  ;  because  in  the  latter  case  we  cannot  trace  our  road  again, 
or  call  it  over ;  while  in  the  first,  we  see  it  distinctly  to  the  last,  and 
can  linger  in  thought  over  all  the  spots  where  our  feet  have  trodden. 
The  "  old  names  "  bring  back  the  **  old  instincts  "  to  our  hearts.  In- 
stead of  faint  sympathies  with  a  multitude  of  things,  a  kind  of  small 
partnership  with  thousands  in  certain  general  dogmas  and  speculations, 
we  have  all  our  own  past  individual  being  as  a  solid  and  abiding 
possession. 

A  metaphysician  who  thinks  earnestly  and  intensely  for  himself,  may 
truly  be  said  to  live  long.  He  has  this  great  advantage  over  the  most 
felicitous  inventor  of  machinery,  or  the  most  acute  of  scientific  inquir- 
ers, that  all  his  discoveries  have  a  personal  interest ;  he  has  his  exist- 
ence for  his  living  study  ;  his  own  heart  is  the  mighty  problem  on  which 
he  medita^s,  and  the  *'  exceeding  great  reward"  of  his  victories.  In 
a  moment  of  happy  thought  he  may  attain  conquests,  '*  compared  to 
which  the  laurels  which  a  Usssar  reaps  are  weeds.*'  Years  of  anxious 
thought  are  rewarded  by  the  attainment  of  one  triumphant  certainty, 
which  immediately  gives  a  key  to  the  solution  of  a  thousand  pregnant' 
doubts  and  mysteries,  and  enables  him  almost  to  '*  curdle  a  long  life 
into  an  hour."  When  he  has,  af^er  long  pursued  and  baffled  endea- 
vours, rolled  aside  some  huge  difficulty  which  lay  in  his  path,  he  will 
find  beneath  it  a  passage  to  the  bright  subtleties  of  his  nature,  through 
which  he  may  range  at  will,  and  gather  immortal  fruits,  like  Aladdm 
in  the  subterranean  gardens.  He  counts  his  life  thus  not  only  by  the 
steps  which  he  has  tdken,  but  by  the  vast  prospects  which,  at  every  turn 
of  his  journey,  have  recompensed  hia  toik,  over  which  he  has  diffused 
bis  spirit  as  he  went  on  his  way  rejoicing.   We  will  conclude  this  article 
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with  the  estimate  made  of  life  from  his  own  experience  by  one  of  tlie 
most  profound  and  original  of  thinkers. 

''It  is  little,  it  is  short,  it  is  not  worth  having — if  we  take  the 
last  hour,  and  leave  out  all  that  has  gone  before,  which  has  been 
one  way  of  looking  at  the  subject.  Such  calculators  seem  to  say 
that  life  is  nothing  when  it  is  over;  and  that  may,  in  their  sense* 
be  true.  If  the  old  rule — Rcspice  jUnem — were  to  be  made  abso- 
lute, and  no  one  could  be  pronounced  fortunate  till  the  day  of  his 
death,  there  are  few  among  us  whose  existence  would,  upon  such  con- 
ditions, be  much  to  be  envied.  But  this  is  not  a  fair  view  of  the  case. 
A  man's  life  is  his  whole  life,  not  the  last  glimmering  snuff*  of  the  can- 
dle ;  and  this  I  say  is  considerable,  and  not  a  little  matter,  whether  we 
regard  its  pleasures  or  its  pains.  To  draw  a  peevish  conclusion  to  the 
contrary,  from  our  own  superannuated  desires  or  forgetful  indifference, 
is  about  as  reasonable  as  to  say,  a  man  never  was  young  because  he  is 
grown  old,  or  never  lived  because  he  is  now  dead.  The  length  or 
agreeableness  of  a  journey  does  not  depend  on  the  few  last  steps  of  it, 
nor  is  the  size  of  a  building  to  be  judged  of  from  the  last  stone  that  is 
added  to  it.  It  is  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  hour  of  our  existence, 
but  the  space  that  parts  these  two — not  our  exit,  nor  our  entrance  upon 
the  stage,  but  what  we  do,  feel,  and  think  while  there — that  we  are  to 
attend  to  in  pronouncing  sentence  upon  it.  Indeed^  it  would  be  easy 
to  shew  that  it  is  the  very  extent  of  human  life,  the  infinite  number  of 
things  contained  in  it,  its  contradictory  and  fluctuating  interests,  the 
transition  from  one  situation  to  another,  the  hours,  months,  years, 
spent  in  one  fond  pursuit  afler  another ;  that  it  is,  in  a  word,  the  length 
of  our  common  journey,  and  the  quantity  of  events  crowded  into  it, 
that,  baffling  the  grasp  of  our  actual  perception,  make  it  slide  from 
our  memory,  and  dwindle  into  nothing  in  its  own  perspective.  It  is 
too  mighty  for  us,  and  we  say  it  is  nothing  I  It  is  a  speck  in  our  fancy, 
and  yet  what  canvass  would  be  big  enough  to  hold  its  striking  groups, 
its  endless  objects!  It  is  light  as  vanity;  and  yet,  if  all  its  weary 
moments,  if  all  its  head  and  heart-aches  were  compressed  into  one, 
what  fortitude  would  not  be  overwhelmed  with  the  blow !  What  a  huge 
heap)  a  *  huge,  dumb  heap,'  of  wishes,  thoughts,  feelings,  anxious 
cares,  soothing  hopes,  loves,  joys,  friendships,  it  is  composed  of!  How 
many  ideas  and  trains  of  sentiment,  long,  deep,  and  intense,  oflen  pass 
through  the  mind  in  one  day's  thinking  or  reading  for  instance !  How 
many  such  days  are  there  in  a  year,  how  many  years  in  a  long  life, 
still  occupied  with  something  interesting— still  recalling  some  old  im- 
pression— still  recurring  to  some  difficult  question,  and  making  pro- 
gress in  it,  every  step  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  power,  and  every 
moment  conscious  of  '  the  high  endeavour  or  the  glad  success ;'  for 
the  mind  seises  only  on  that  which  keeps  it  employed,  and  is  wound  up 
to  a  certain  pitch  of  pleasurable  excitement  by  the  necessity  of  its  own 
nature,"— flflzfi«'«  Table  Talk,  Essay  6. 

T.  N.  T. 
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STANZAS    ON    SOME    SKULtS    IN    BEAULfiY    ABBEY, 

NEAR    INVERNESS. 

In  silent  barren  synod  met 

Within  these  roofless  walls,  where  yet  , 

The  sever'd  arch  and  carved  fret 

Cling  to  the  ruin. 
The  brethren's  skulls  mourn,  dewy  wet. 

Their  Creed's  undoing. 

The  mitred  ones  of  Nice  and  Trent 
Were  not  so  tongue-tied, — no,  they  went 
Hot  to  their  councils,  scarce  content 

With  orthodoxy  j 
But  ye,  poor  tongueless  things,  were  meant 

To  speak  by  proxy. 

Your  chronicles  no  more  exist. 
For  Knox,  the  revolutionist. 
Destroyed  the  work  of  every  fist 

That  scrawl'd  black  letter ; 
Well !  I  'm  a  craniologist. 

And  may  do  better. 

This  skull-cap  wore  the  cowl  from  sloth. 
Or  discontent,  perhaps  from  both ; 
And  yet  one  day,  against  his  oath. 

He  tried  escaping  > 
For  men,  though  idle,  may  be  lotn 

To  live  on  gaping. 

A  toper  this  !  he  plied  his  glass 
More  strictly  than  he  said  the  mass. 
And  loved  to  see  a  tempting  lass 

Come  to  confession, 
letting  her  absolution  pass 

O'er  fresh  transgression. 

This  crawl'd  throu2;h  life  in  feebleness. 

Boasting  he  never  knew  excess. 

Cursing  those  crimes  he  scarce  could  giMss, 

Or  feel  but  &intly. 
With  prayers  that  Heaven  wouki  cease  to  blct^ 

Men  so  unsaintly. 

Here's  a  true  churchman  ! — he  'd  affect 
Much  charity,  and  ne>r  neglect 
To  pray  for  mercy  on  th'  elect. 

But  thought  no  evil 
In  sending  Heathen,  Turk,  and  Sect 

All  to  the  Devil. 

Poor  skull,  ihj  fingers  set  a-blaze. 
With  silver  Samt  in  golden  rays. 
The  holy  Missal  -,  thou  didst  craze 

'Mid  bead  and  spangle. 
While  others  pass'd  their  idler  days 

In  coil  and  wrangle. 
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Long  time  this  sconce  a  helmet  wore, — 
But  sickness  smites  the  conscience  sore ; 
He  broke  his  sword,  and  hiiher  bore 

His  gear  and  pluudc  r. 
Took  to  the  cowl, — then  raved  and  swore 

At  his  damn'd  blunder ! 

This  lily-colour'd  skull,  with  all 

The  teeth  complete,  so  white  and  small, 

Belong'd  to  one  whose  early  pall 

A  lover  shaded  ; 
He  died  ere  superstition's  gall 

His  heart  invaded. 

Ha!  here  is  **  undivulged  crime!" 
Despair  forbad  his  soul  to  climb 
Beyond  this  world,  this  mortal  time 

Of  fever'd  sadness, 
Until  their  monkish  panto  mime 

Dazzled  his  madness. 

A  younger  brother  this, — a  man 
Aspiring  as  a  Tartar  Khan, 
But,  curb'd  and  baffled,  he  began 

The  trade  of  frightening  ; 
It  smack'd  of  power! — ^and  here  he  ran 

To  deal  Heaven's  lightning. 

This  idiot^bkull  belong'd  to  one, 
A  buried  miser's  only  son. 
Who  penitent,  ere  he  'd  begun 

To  taste  of  pleasure. 
And  hoping  Heaven's  dread  wrath  to  shun. 

Gave  Hell  his  treasure. 

Here  is  the  forehead  of  an  ape, 

A  robber's  mark, — and  hear  the  nape 

That  bone,  fie  on 't !  bears  just  the  shape 

Of  carnal  passion  ^ 
Ah !  he  was  one  for  theft  and  ra|)e. 

In  monkish  fashion. 

Tills  was  the  porter !  he  could  sing. 
Or  dance,  or  play,  do  any  thing. 
And  what  the  friars  bade  him  bring 

They  ne'er  were  balk'd  of. 
Matters  not  worth  remembering. 

And  seldom  talk'd  of. 

Enough !  why  need  I  farther  pore  ? 
This  comer  holds  at  least  a  score, 
And  yonder  twice  as  many  more 

Of  reverend  brothers : 
'TIS  the  same  story  o'er  and  o'er, — 

They  're  like  the  others. 


S.Y. 
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<*  fUum  otatas  tecds  agrisque  eiVua  jnreDtus 
Tiifteqiie  mimtor  uuitniai,  et  pratpectaC  ^uatea 
Attomtis  iniiiMUi  animU."    - 

Theee  appears  to  be  no  reason  drawn  from  either  pliyslology  or 
analogy,  why  the  most  astonishing  powers  of  intellect,  the  soundest 
sense,  the  most  luxuriant  imagination,  should  not  take  up  their  abode 
in  ifiose  abridgments  of  human  nature,  called  Dwarfs.  £ven  were 
we  so  unhappy  as  to  yield  our  assent  to  the  startling  and  humiliating 
propositions,  "  that  meduliary  substance  is  capable  of  sensation  and 
thought,"  *'  that  the  phenomena  of  mind  result  entirely  from  bodily 
structure,**  and  "**  that  Shakspeare's  and  Newton's  superiority  consisted 
only  in  having  an  extra  inch  of  brain  in  the  r^ht  place/*  we  might  still 
stand  up  in  support  of  the  mental  capabilities  of  the  pigmy  race.  Messrs. 
Lawrence,  Spurzheim,  &c.  must  confess,  that  the  brain  of  a  Dwarf 
bears,  at  least,  the  same  proportion  to  the  weight  of  his  whole  body 
as  that  of  a  full-grown  man,  and,  in  jnany  instances,  a  much  larger, 
if  we  were  permitted  to  judge  from  the  size  of  the  casket  wmch 
contains  it.  Large  lieads,  however,  are  almost  proverbially  indi- 
cative of  smfdl  brains ;  and  those  little  beings  whose  Lilliputian  (Cha- 
racter has  been  stamped,  not  by  injury  prior  or  subsequent  to  birth^ 
but  by  the  finger  of  Kaiute  hersdf,  are  often  beautifully  proportioned 
in  every  respect,  pecfect  and  pleasing  miniatures  of  the  human  animal. 
I(  Ifirom  speculating  an  the  possHnUtjf  of  having  dwarf  statesmen,  pbilo- 
gophers,  and  poets,  we  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  results  of  actual 
experience,  we  shall  indeed  find  less  reason  to  expect  a  liOcke  thirty 
inches  high,  or  an  epic  poem  written  by  fingers  no  thicker  Chan  a 
goose-quiil.  Among  all  those  buman  toys  that  have  at  different  times 
amused  Romans  and  children,  carried  knights'  shields,  and  ladies*  love- 
letters,  told  monarchs  unpalatable  truths,  and  danced  hornpipes  upon 
tsMes,  we  cannot  remember  one  distinguished  l>y  higher  mental  powers 
than  were  sufficient  to  produce  a  timely  jest  or  smart  repartee^  while 
numbers  of  the  dwarfish  tribe  have  ranked  yet  lower  in  tlie  scale  of 
intellect.  Genius,  indeed,  would  be  no  compensation  for  liny  stature ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  would  considerably  aggravate  l!he  mislbrtune  of  per- 
sonal singularity.  That  acute  sensibility,  thatptottd  consciousness  of 
superiority,  which  usually  accompany  strong  mental  powers,  would  for 
ever  torment  and  distress  the  tenant  of  a  ridiculously  small  body :  lie 
would  be  angered  by  the  coaxing  tone  of  familiarity  whidi  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  avoid  when  addressing  a  little  creature  of  childish  propor- 
tions, he  would  indignantly  spurn  £he  privileges  to  which  diminutive 
size  could  alone  entitle  him,  and  perbaps  reject  the  proffered  kiss  oT 
rank  and  beauty,  which  would  not  be  offered  were  he  three  feet  taUer, 
and  which,  if  three  feet  taller,  he  would  consider  worth  an  age  of 
homage  and  exertion, — a  guerdon,  "Tal  che  nel  fuoco  faria  Tuom 
felice."  The  pointing  finger  of  vtjlgar  39tonishment  would  outweigh 
the  applause  of  the  learned,  and  wreaths  of  bay  and  laurel  would  not 
Console  him  for  the  impossibility  of  walking  throuj^h  a -town  without  a 
droop  dt  rude  gazers  at  his  beds.     Better,  happier  is  "it  for  D  war  ft, 
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tliat  instead  of  being  wiscy  they  are  vain\  that  they  are  generally  great 
admirers  of  their  own  curious  little  figures,  amused  by  dressing  and 
decorating  them,  and  inclined,  like  a  conceited  woman,  preposterously 
attired,  to  mistake  the  stare  of  astonishment  for  that  of  admiration. 
On  the  score  of  intellect  they  feel  equally  comfortable:  every  thing  they 
say  is  listened  to  with  attention,  and  its  merit,  by  an  almost  unavoidable 
mistake,  magnified  by  the  smallness  of  their  stature.  Compliments, 
witticisms,  and  remarks,  which  would  be  considered  very  common- 
place if  they  issued  from  a  mouth  five  feet  from  the  ground,  are  highly 
applauded  when  they  proceed  from  one  at  half  the  distance. 

Indeed,  in  our  opinion,  there  is  a  set  of  very  short  men  who  are 
more  pitiable  and  unhappy  than  the  race  of  undoubted  Dwarfs,  who 
possess  almost  all  the  inconveniencies  without  the  advantages  of  real 
pigmies ;  who  are  stared  at  and  quizzed,  without  being  fondled  and 
flattered ;  who  are  too  short  for  the  army  or  navv,  the  pulpit  or  the 
bar,  and  yet  too  tall  to  be  shewn  for  sights,  or  pensioned  by  monarchs ; 
who  are  a  foot  too  low  to  obtain  kisses  of  affection,  and  a  foot  too  high 
for  those  of  compassion. 

The  Count  Boruwlaski,  of  whom  every  one  has  heard,  has  given  his 
memoirs  to  the  world,  a  singular  specimen  of  pigmy  auto-biography, 
ifrom  which  considerable  entertainment  might  be  expected.  They  are 
preceded  by  an  eulogy  from  the  pen  of  one  of  his  friends, .  who  affirms 
that  '*  Nature  has  endowed  the  Count  with  a  mind  superior  to  the  gene- 
rality of  men/'  and  that  having  '*  seen  much  of  mankind  in  various 
stations  of  life,  though  considered  more  as  a  plaything  than  a  com* 
panion,  he  had  omitted  no  opportunity  of  making  remarks.'*  On 
perusing  the  book,  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  discover  any  proof 
of  either  of  these  assertions  :  we  see  no  glimpses  of  superior  mind,  we 
find  no  traces  of  a  habit  of  observation.  No  one  would  be  disposed  to 
judge  harshly  the  composition  of  a  Dwarf  and  a  foreigner,  whose  edu- 
cation was  neglected,  and  who  reprints  and  continues  his  memoirs  (for 
we  believe  they  have  been  previously  published  abroad)  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced age ;  but  the  question  of  his  superior  intellect  is  one  of  peculiar 
interest,  it  would  form  an  isolated  and  curious  fact  in  the  history  of 
roan,  and  will  aozd  be  decided  by  tlie  test  by  which  authors  are  tried* 
a  test  tolerably  accurate,  their  own  writinss.  The  Count  Boruwlaski 
was  a  great  traveller,  he  visited  nearly  the  whole  of  ^Europe,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  Asia ;  his  pecuniary  circumstances  opened  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  classes  to  his  inspection,  while  his  size  admitted  him  into 
palaces,  and  introduced  him  to  the  roost  distinguished  characters ;  yet 
we  hear  nothing  new  or  entertaining  of  either  persons  or  places,  and 
the  coropliroents  and  repartees  which  gained  hiro  rings  and  caresses, 
appear  to  lose  all  their  merit  when  transferred  to  paper.  Neither  have 
we  any  particulars  as  to  the  workings  of  his  own  mind  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  very  peculiar  fate ;  and  over  the  most  interesting  re- 
lations of  his  life,  he  has  thrown  a  veil  of  pride,  of  prudence,  or  of 
delicacy,  at  once  tantalizing  and  impolitic,  which  provokes  tlie  curi- 
osity it  refuses  to  gratify,  and  occasions  suspicions  and  conjectures  for 
which  there  may  possibly  be  no  foundation. 

His  days  appear  to  have  glided  on,  if  not  in  a  very  happy,  in  a  verv 
similar  manner,  without  any  of  the  fatal  celebrity  which  attended  Jef- 
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fery  Hadaon,  the  Dwarf  of  whom  England  malres  her  boast.  This 
curious  little  creature  was  born  in  1619  at  Oakham,  in  Rutlandshire^ 
as  a  compliment,  we  suppose,  to  the  size  of  the  county.  At  seyen 
years  old  he  was  eighteen  inches  high,  and  continued  in  all  the  pre* 
eminence  of  this  extraordinary  elevation  till  the  age  of  thirty,  when 
he  shot  up  to  the  comparatively  gigantic  stature  of  three  feet  nine 
inches.  By  his  fair  mistress,  Henrietta  Maria,  this  progressive  in- 
crease must  have  been  watched  with  unmixed  vexation ;  while  Jeffery 
himself  was  perhaps  divided  between  his  love  of  consequence  and  his 
dislike  of  ridicule,  between  his  desire  of  escaping  the  jests  and  insults 
of  the  courtiers  and  attendants,  and  his  fear  of  losing  the  perquisites 
and  privileges  of  Dwarf  to  the  Queen.  He  stopped,  however,  far 
below  the  height  where  wonder  ends  and  insignificance  begins,  revell^ 
in  former  favour,  and  fretted  under  former  scoffs.  His  introduction,  to 
her  Majesty  was  curiously  managed.  He  was  served  up  in  a  cold  pie 
at  an  entertainment  given  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  Charles  h 
and  his  Queen  soon  after  their  marriage,  and  presented  to  Henrietta 
Maria  by  the  Duchess,  his  former  Mistress.  Royal  favour  and  caresses 
gave  him  high  notions  of  his  own  importance,  and  thus,  increaiiing  the 
natural  waspishness  of  his  disposition,  rendered  him  little  able  to  bear 
with  patience  the  inevitable  consequences  of  his  pigmy  stature ;  and  he 
was  once  so  provoked  by  a  young  gentleman  named  Crofts,  that  he  im* 
mediately  sent  him  a  challenge.  His  antagonist,  in  contemptuous 
wantonness,  canie  to ,  the  appointment  armed  with  a .  squirt,  whidi  so 
aoffered  the  LiUipatian  that  a  duel  absolutely  ensued.  It  has  been 
said,  in  defence  of  that  honourable  system  of  deliberate  murder  called 
duelling,  that  it  is  the  only  security  men  of  inferior  stature  possess  from 
the  insolence  of  brutal  strength ;  and  that  it  may  fully  answer  this  pur- 
pose was  fatally  proved  by  the  event  of  this  extraordinary  contest 
The  parties  met  on  horseback,  and  armed  with  pistols,  in.  order  to 
equaltze,  as  much  as  possible,  their  advantages.  The  Dwarf  fired,  and 
Mr.  Crofts  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  Nor  was  this  the  only  important  ad- 
venture of  Jeffery*s  hfe.  He  was  once  taken  prisoner  by.  the  Dun* 
kirkers  on  his  returni  from  France,  whitlier  he  had  been  to  fetch  a  mid- 
wife for  the  Queen  ^  and  again,  on  another  occasion,  he  became  the  cap- 
tive of  a  Turkish  pirate.  He  followed  his  mistress  when  she  took  re- 
fuge in  France,  and  returned  with  her  at  the  Restoration;  and  at 
length,  in  1682,  being  suspected  of  a  concern  in  the  Popish  plot,  was 
imprisoned  in  the  (jatehouse,  Westminster,  where  he  died  soon  after- 
wards, in  the  63d  year  of  his  age. 

Count  Boruwlaski,  both  from  his  own  memoirs,  and  from  common 
report,  appears  in  a  much  more  advantageous  light  than  his  English 
rival ;  and,  while  we  doubt  the  superiority  of  his  intellect^  we  readily, 
credit  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  kindliness  of  his  disposition,  of  his 
gratitude,  his  vivacity,  and  we  can  ourselves  speak  to  the  gentlemanlyi 
the  courtly  polish  of  his  mannersu 

He  was  bom  in  Polish  Russia,  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of.  respecta- 
bility, who,  dyiM  early  in  life,  left  his  widow  and  family  in  straitened 
circumstances.  The  Count's  parents  were  both  of  middle  height,  and. 
had  six  children  alternately  tall  and  short,  three  shooting  into  manly 
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pTopordoDB,  whfle  tlt^  f eflft  kept  eadh  otli'er  in  cotmtettiitioe  flfs  O^arfir. 
One  of  the  Count's  brothers,  siiL  ie€t  fear  in  hdght,  was  of  t,  v«¥y  de^ 
licate  constitution,  while  the  little  gentleman  hifnself,  b6rh  at  the 
almost  invisible  size  of  dght  inches,  and  taking  tbirty  years  to  accom- 
plish his  ultimate  elevation  of  three  feet  tbree,  and  his  eldest  brotber, 
wbo  was  only  three  ihdhes  taller,  enjoyed  robust  health,  and  In  infancy 

eve  their  mother  no  greater  trouble  than,  one  may  suppose,  must  always 
occasioned  by  children  of  the  Tdm  Thnmb  species,  who  may  be 
drowned  in  a  basin  of  milk,  trodden  to  death  by  a  cat,  concealed  in 
die  foMs  of  a  rumpled  pocket-handkerchief,  lost  m  a  bed  of  spinage, 
and  carried  away  in  a  lady's  reticule.  We  may  remark,  ^  passant y  that 
dwarfs  laire,  in  general,  superior  to  giarfts,  both  in  health  and  longevity, 
^Mch  appears  to  overthrow  the  hypothesis  of  Adam's  having  exceeded 
Are  present  race  of  men  in  stature,  as  in  age.  Stirely,  as  man  ap- 
proached nearer  to  those  dimensions  ^vMch  belonged  to  htm  in  the 
energy  and  freshness  of  recent  creittibn,  his  physicAedboWers  would  be 
ihore  likelV  to  improve  than  to  deteriorate,  and  hi^  ^m  to  approximate 
tnore  closely  t6  antediluvian  len^h. 

The  Count  was  takeh  from  l^  tii^Acfr  lyy  her  friend,  &e  Starostfn 
dfe  Caorfix,  and,  on  that  lady's  'se<xmd  inartiage,  passed  into  the  favour 
df  iti6  Countess  HumAeeka,  of  distinguiifhed  femrly,  rank,  and  beauty. 
With  her  he  traWlled  lihtough  )&  considerable  part  of  Europe,  his  size 
#i^erv  where  procuring  him  mudi  'attention  hnd  maby  ^rivileffes.  Even 
dhe  lealousy  of  a  Turkish  Pasha  found  no  food  for  suf^icion  in  hfs 
dimmudve  person,  and  Joujou  (as  the  Count  was  then  called)  Was  ad- 
mitted into  the  innermost  apartments  of  a  seraglio.  He  was  clasped 
ifa  {he  arms,  and  seated  on  the  lap  of  Matia  Theresa,  who  placed  on 
his  tany  finger  a  ring  drawn  from  the  hand  of  the  unfortunate  Marie 
Antoinette,  then  only  six  years  old.  At  Luneville  he  was  honoured 
by  the  notice  of  Stanislaus,  the  titular  King  of  Poland,  at  whose  couit 
he  Was  introduced  to  one  of  his  fraternity,  in  the  person  of  the  re- 
nowned Bebe,  dwarf  to  that  monarch.  JOujou,  however,  on  beinff 
lUeasured  with  his  rival,  had  the  proud  satisfaction  of  finding  himsea 
fhl^e  inches  the  superior  in  littleness,  but  in  mental  stature  he  far  sur- 
psis^  Bebe,  whoi^e  understanding  was  little  beyond  the  intelligence  of 
a  well-taught  pointer.  At  Paris  Joujou  was  most  kindly  received.  M. 
Bouret,  the  rarmer-general,  gave  him  a!n  entertahitnent,  at  which  all 
the  plated,  ktfites,  forks,  &c.  were  proportioned  to  the  size  of  his  guest, 
and  the  eatables  were  ortolans,  beccaflcos,  and  other  dainties  ofLiRi-^ 
putian  dimensions.  It  was  this  Bouret  who,  having  invited  some  per- 
son tif  distinction  to  dinb  wiilh  him  early  in  the  spring,  treated  him  Vith 
peas  at  a  guinea  a  quart.  The  following  yeat,  at  the  stfrae  season,  the 
visitor  ^received  a  secotid  invitation,  and  begged  M.  Bouret  not  to  pUr- 
diasb'peas  again  at  this  exorbitant  price,  as  he  could  make  a  very  g6od 
dihber  without  them.  His  host  bowed  m  acquiescence,  and  the  ttt^t 
thing  his  guest  saw  on  entering  M.  Bouret's  grounds,  was  a  red  cow 
fating  on  a  pailfull  of  the  dainty  vegetables  he  had  refhsed. 

From  Pads  the  CouhteSs  Hnmiecka  repaired  to  Holland,  while  Jduioti 
"  seqmtvr^ndn  passibus  tedttis,'"  and  from  thence  to  Warsaw,  the  capital 
of  their  native  country.    Here  the  <?bunt  Boruwliteki,  by  his  o^vn  con- 
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ftMion,  beeame  a  Hide  irregidsr  is  liis  faaWtfl,  fivqoealed  the  theatre, 
9mA  waa  guilty  of  a  few  indiscFetiona.  A  little  good  advice  and  re-* 
fleetioii,  heweTer,  apeediiy  stopped  hini  id  hit  career  of  ^tiaaipatioo,  and 
he  regained  die  ftvour  of  the  Countess,  who  shordy  afterwards  dis* 
oottiiaged  Stanislaus  IL  from  bestowing  an  estate  upon  her  proteg6. 
How  completely  does  such  conduct  ex|dain,  and  def^ade,  the  modyes 
which  induced  her  ladyship  to  take  Joujou  under  her  patronage !  how 
does  it  tiransmute  gold  into  lead,  and  ohange  benevolence  and  compas- 
sion into  a  mean  spirit  of  selfishness,  a  puerile  love  of  possessing  what 
is  curious,  and  a  oHitapipdUe  desire  of  keeping  die  poor  little  Count 
dependent  on  her  and  her  alone  I  We  must  do  him  (be  jusdce  to  say, 
that  he  avoids  all  harsh  language  with  respect  to  his  early  benefactress, 
and  speaks  of  her  behaviour  to  him  in  more  moderate  terms  than,  from 
his  own  acrount,  it  deserved.  Among  other  inadvertent  or  designed 
omissions,  he  has  neglected  to  state  the  year  in  which  he  was  bom ;  and 
firom  the  memoirs  before  us  we  are  unable  to  discover  his  age  at  any 
one  period  of  his  adventures.  We  learn,  however,  from  another 
source,  that  it  was  at  the  mature  age  of  fbrty-one  when  the  calm  tenor 
of  his  dajrs  was  first  disturbed  by  tl^  admission  of  love  into  his  hitherto 
peaceful  bosom.  The  object  of  his  attachment  was  a  young  lady, 
named  Isalina,  residing  in  the  Countess  Humieclca's  &mily,  but  in  what 
capacity  we  are  not  informed,  of  middle  stature,  expressive  countci- 
naace,  amsable  temper,  and  never^fiuling  vivacity.  The  Coi|nt  says, 
with  a  happy  but  amusing  vanity, ''  I  had  naade  an  impression  on  the 
tender  heart  of  Isalina ;  and,  indeed,  Aaw  could  Ifail^  ray  love  being 
guided  by  ainoerity,  and  her  want  of  fortune  proving  my  disinterested- 
ncss  ?"  We  cannot  hdp  suspecdng  that  the  Count  might  have  met 
with  ladies,  who,  though  equally  convinced  of  his  sincere  and  disin- 
terested affection,  might  have  been  less  ready  to  reward  it  by  the  gift 
of  their  hands. 

"  The  course  of  true  love  never  yet  ran  smooth ;"  and,  notwithstand- 
iM  the  lady's  kindness,  obstacles  interfered  to  retard  poor  Joujou's 
^city.  The  Countess  disapproved  his  attachment,  banished  Isalina 
firom  her  houae,  and  confined  the  tiny  lover  to  his  own  room  for  a  fi>rt« 
night.  With  die  art,  the  bribery,  or  the  eloquence  of  lovers  ''  of  a 
larger  growth,'*  the  Count  contrived  to  gain  the  servant  who  was  set  to 
ffuwd  lum,  and  to  establish  a  correspondence  with  his  dear  Isalina* 
Two  of  Ins  love*letters  are  given,  as  specimens  of  Lilliputian  court- 
ship. At  lengdi  die  Countess  sent  a  messenger  to  her  little  prisoner 
with  offers  of  amity,  on  condidon  of  his  resigning  Isalina,  but  threaten- 
ing the  immediate  loss  of  her  protecdon  if  he  persbted  in  his  attach- 
ment. A  lover  six  feet  high  could  not  have  abandoned  more  magna- 
nimously fbrtune  and  favour  for  poverty  and  love.  He  left  the  Coun- 
tess Humiecka's  house,  and  threw  himself  at  Isalina's  feet.  Fortu- 
nately, Prinoe  Casimir  had  interested  himself  in  the  Dwarfs  amour, 
and  had  procured  fi>r  him  a  pension  of  a  hundred  ducats  from  his  bro- 
ther, the  King.  The  Count  says,  that  *'  the  Nuncio,  misinformed  by 
the  Countess,  endeavoured,  by  some  ridiculous  nretext,  to  prevent  the 
marriage;'*  butRoy^ty  itself  interfered,  every  objecdon  wa9  over-ruled, 
aiid  the  happy  pair  wefre  united.  * 
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The  Count  otwenrM  a  most  mysterious  silence  on  all  the  suhsequent 
events  of  his  matrimcHiial  life ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  suspecting 
tiiat  **  they  two  who  with  so  many  thousand  sighs  did  buy  each  other," 
did  not  live  in  the  harmony  that  might  have  been  expected*  or  that  the 
lovely,  lively  Isalina  disappointed  the  fond  anticipations  of  her  little 
husband.  However  this  may  be,  whether  he  thought  with  the  prudent 
Italian  proverb,  "  £l  meglio  dir  poveretto  me,  che  poveretti  noi,"  or 
whether  he  found,  on  experiment,  that  he  had  no  taste  for  the  connubial 
felicity  described  by  Boileau : — 

"Quelle  joie  en  effct,  quelle  douceur  ex  tpftme! 
De  se  voir  caresser  d^lDe  Epouse  qu'on  aime : 
De  s'entendre  appeller  <*  petit  Coeur,''  ou  *'  mon  Bon/' 
De  voir  autour  de  soi  crottre  daos  sa  maison. 
Sous  les  paisibles  loiz  d'une  agr^ble  M^e, 
Des  petits  Citoyens  dont  on  croit  6tre  P^re." — 

certain  it  is  that,  finding  his  pension  unequal  to  his  wants,  he  took  the 
advice  of  his  friend,  Prince  Casimir,  and  resolved  to  revisit  the  dif- 
ferent Courts  of  Europe ;  and  that  from  the  57th  page  of  hia  *'*  Me* 
motrs,"  where  he  says,  "  the  idea  of  seeing  my  beloved  Isaltna  in  misery 
did  not  permit  me  long  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  possessing  her,"  to  the 
dSdd,  which  concludes  the  volume,  the  name  of  his  ^  beloved  Isalina*'  ia 
not  again  mentioned,  nor  is  there  the  slightest  allusion  to  his  matriuMK 
nial  ties.  He  evidently  travelled  alone ;  and  amidst  all  his  cares  and 
comforts,  those  of  the  husband  and  tlie  fatlier  remain  unnoticed  :  yet 
his  wife  bore  him  several  daughters ;  and  we  can  remember  reading  in 
some  old  newspaper,  or  magazine,  an  account  of  the  christening  of  one 
of  them,  born,  we  suppose,  in  this  country,  to  whom  several  persons  of 
distinction  acted  as  sponsors. 

To  return  to  the  Count's  travels.  Provided,  by  order  of  the  King, 
with  a  convenient  coach,  such  a  one,  perhaps,  as  appears  in  the  panto* 
mime  of  Gulliver,  he  left  Warsaw,  and  proceeded  to  Vienna,  where  he 
gave  a  concert.  Diaa|^inted  by  its  indifferent  success,  he  seems  to 
have  directed  all  his  hopes  towards  the  most  uncivilised  countries ;  and 
considering  that  he  declares  his  travels  had  profit,  not  amusement  or 
information  ifor  their  object,  we  cannot  but  leel  astonished  at  the  route 
he  chose  to  select.  He  visited  Hungary,  Turkey,  Arabia,  Syria,  Astra* 
can,  Finland,  Lapland,  and  Nova  Zembla.  His  friends  strongly  dis* 
suaded  him  firom  visiting  the  latter  place,  and  foretold  that  a  concert 
would  not  thrive  on  so  barbarous  a  soil ;  but  the  Count  was  obstinate, 
and  confesses  that  he  afterwards  repented  his  pertinacity.  He  appears 
to  have  been  once  in  some  danger  from  the  impetuous  curiosity  of  the 
natives,  who  surrounded  the  house  in  which  he  was,  and  insisted  on  his 
coming  forth.  Like  Blucher,  he  obeyed,  and  the  savages  devoutly 
**  thanked  the  Sun  for  shewing  them  such  a  man ;"  which  ^^Jlattering' 
compliment^**  as  the  Count  fortunately  considered  it,  induced  him  to  play 
them  a  tune  on  his  guitar.  The  wondering  auditors  returned  this  civi- 
lity by  the  ^h  of  some  sables.  The  rambling  Lilliputian  next  visited 
Tobolsk  and  Kamschatka,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Behring*8  Straits, 
occasionally  procuring*a  lucrative  concert  to  defray  his  travelUng  ex* 
^nses.     On  his  return  towards  Europe,  he  stopped  at  Catherineburg, 
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where  the  JMrectar  oC  the  Siberian  mined  rendedi  who  {nid  the  Count 
considerable  attention.  This  Director  must  have  been  a  wonderful 
man,  not  only  a  profound  observer  of  events  himselfi  but  the  cause  of 
profound  observation  in  others ;  for  a  ikort  c<Hiversalion  with  him  on 
politics  led  Count  Boruwlaski  to  believe,  ^  that  there  is  a  large  apple- 
dumpling  made,  and  now  b<»ling  in  the  pot,  for  certain' princes,  which' 
must  in  due  time  be  ready  for  their  dinner."  Here,  too,  he  retrogrades 
in  his  narration,  to  give  an  account  of  a  pursuit  after  the  philosopher's 
stone,  in  which  he  liad  been  at  some  former  period  engaged.  Unsuccess* ' 
fol  himself  in  this  old-fiu^ioned  search,  he  is  kind  enough  to  describe 
the  method  he  adopted,  which  sounds  too  much  like  gibberish  to  be  in- 
telligible to  any  but  the  disciples  of  Geber.  The  Count  gives  us 
ano&er  digression,  occasioned  by  the  sight  of  the  "  Henriade"  in  a 
gentleman's  library,  in  order  to  favour  us  with  an  account  of  his  intro- 
duction to  M.  de  Voltaire,  whom  he  had  formerly  met  at  Madame 
Pompadour's.  The  first  sight  of  the  philosopher  produced  a  most 
unusual  effect  on  his  little  admirer — ^it  completely  silenced  him.  When 
the  first  siurprise  was  over,  he  made  a  speech  in  explanation  of  his  taci* 
tumity  and  in  praise  of  Voltaire ;  on  hearing  which,  "  the  eyes  <^  that 
respectable  old  philosppher  filled  with  an  expression  of  surprise  and 
delight,"  which  he  manifested  by  snatching  up  the  pigmy  panegyrist  in 
his  arms. 

Retracing  his  steps,  the  Count  returned  to  Germany,  visited  Munich 
and  other  cities,  and  at  Triersdorff  was  persuaded  bv  the  Margrave 
and  Margravine  of  Anspach  to  try  his  fortune  in. England.  Through 
this  and  the  sister  countries  he  made  expeditions  for  many  years,  some* 
times  giving  concerts,  and  sometimes,  we  believe,  exhibiting  himself  in  a 
less  equivocal  manner.  At  length,  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  setting 
out  for  America,  he  received  from  some  kind  and  generous  friends  a 
sum  sufficient  to  secure  to  him  a -moderate  independence.  His  delight 
at  thus  terminating  wanderings  and  labours  now  so  unsuited  to  his 
years,  his  new  and  happy  sensations  of  ease  and  security,  his  sincere 
and  lively  gratitude,  are  simply  but  strongly  expressed ;  he  settled  him- 
self at  Durham  near  some  of  his  firiends,  and  there  he  still  resides, 
waiting  his  summons  to  Hiat  state  where  every  outward  distinction  will 
cease,  where  those  who  were  here  ''  curtailed  of  this  fair  proportion^ 
cheated  of  Uature  by  dissembling  Nature,"  wdl  as  amply  fill  Uie  glorious 
robes  of  light  and  immortality,  as  if  they  had  been  £arth's  fierce  issue^ 
the  **  immania  Monstra  Gigantes."  W.  ]B» 
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I  AM  not  chjU3ged,yet  Henry  files'' — 
*'  Not  changed?— Oh  sadly  chapged  thou  art  I 
When  Flavia  prompted  Henry's  signs. 
Her  virtue  formM  her  fairest  part. 

"  Then,  Flavia,  cease  this  idle  rant. 
One  solemn  truth  let  Reason  speak—- 

When  woman  has  no  more  to  erantf 
Her  lovei  has  no  more  to  seel." 


<66) 

Thb  cireumifttncai  of  Doa  Carlos'  death  are  kiTolved  in  doubt  and 
myatery.  The  tnrth  could  not  be  expected  firom  the  Spanish  hislo** 
dansof  the  time,  even  if  they  had  known  it;  and  the  laotinreB  that  ooe»- 
siDiied  the  many  aecosations  against  Phillip  II.  from  other  qosTt^ra 
are  too  apparent»  not  to  incnlcate  caudon  in  deeidk^  on  sudi  testt-i 
mony.  Miitriana^  who  is>  however,  a  bod  authority  where  Mnlip  is  the 
accused,  says  thai  ^  foreigners  relate  many  idle  and  albMird  tales  on  thk 
subject^  which  most  be  considered  as  wild  inventions."  The  most  ge* 
nerally  received  of  these  tales  is  that  which  ascribes  the  death  of  die 
Prince  of  Spain  to  the  King's  suspicions  of  his  persevering  ottadmMnt 
to  Elizabeth  of  Valois,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  Don  Carlos  before 
she  was  atfarried  to  King  Philip.  This  incident,  possessing  the  highest 
dramatic  interest,  but  requh*ing  the  nicest  skill  in  managing  it,  has 
been  chosen  by  ^e  two  greatest  dramatists  of  the  last  ban  century  as 
the  groundwork  of  their  respective  pUys  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this 
artide.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  produce  two  writers  of  merit  more 
opposite  than  Alfleri  and  Schiller.  One  is  a  dramatist  of  the  old,  the 
other,  of  the  new  school ;  one  is  disdainful  of  imagery,  and  concise 
even  to  abruptness  of  expression ;  the  other  florid,  diffose,  and  elo- 
quent. Their  pieces,  therefore,  though  constructed  on  the  same  plot, 
are  as  widely  different  as  the  genius  of  the  authors. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  liiis  paper  to  say  much  of  the  first  of  these 
pieces.  It  has  been  minutely  analysed  by  a  very  eminent  crkic,  whose 
criticism  consequently  must  be  often  repeated  in  expatiating  upon  its 
beauties.  In  the  character  of  Philip,  Aifieri  has  vented,  that  which  he 
enumerates  among  his  dramatic  qualifications,  his  "  profoniaftrocu-' 
nma  rabkia  ed  aborrimeiUo  contra  ogni  quaUrcogHa  tircaimde"  He  has 
painted  him  a  monster,  and  perhaps  he  was  so ;  but  it  seems  unneces- 
sary to  describe  him  as  indifferent  to  his  wife's  affection, 

1  never  prized 

Thy  love  j  but  rach  inviolable  duty 
Thou  shouldst  have  felt  towards  thy  lonl  and  king, 
As  should  have  made  thee  e'en  at  a  fiail  thought 
Shudder  with  horror.* 

Schiller,  whose  profound  historical  knowledge  is  a  sufllcient  guarantee 
for  the  fidelity  of  his  portraits,  has  not  jnd^^  it  requisite  to  deprive 
this  character  of  all  sympathy.  His  admiration  of  the  generous  senti- 
ments of  De  Posa  serves  to  display  more  forcibly  the  prejudices  of  his 
education,  when  he  can  continue  to  act  in  opposition  to  those  senti- 
ments;  and  the  situation  of  the  Queen  becomes  still  more  interesting, 
when  in  contending  against  the  itl-ftted  passion,  which  it  was  once  not 
criminal  to  listen  to,  she  hears  from  her  husband  sudi  s^timents  as 
these: 

They  style  me  richest  in  the  Christian  world ; 

The  sun  doth  never  set  in  my  domains. 

Yet  those  domains  another  hath  possessed, 
'  "  '  '       '      ■      '       *  —— *«^— ^ — - — ■ —  -  - ,  ■ .       _  ^ 

•  The  extracts  from  Aifieri  are  giren  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  translation, 
the  exeallence  of  which  renders  a  new  rersion  unnecessary. 
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And  many  more  will  a(t«r  me  poMcts  ibeni. 
There  staods  fmf  owtik    All  that  the  King  can  claim 
Belong  to  Fate :— £liaabetk  to  Philip. 
There  is  the  part^  where  1  iiHleed  ^un  mortaL 

The  next  diflferenee  dbflerrable  het#ec»  Alfieri  and  Sebillar  is  in  the 
character  of  the  Queen.  Alfieri  takea  care  to  inform  his  audience,  in 
the  first  line,  that  her  narriage  with  iht  fkther  has  not  taught  her  to 
forget  the  son.  "  Love»  apprehension^  and  flagitious  hope  her  breast 
inyade."  She  invokes  tbenrabscncei  but  promotof  their  stiQp.  In  this 
we  think  it  will  be  seen  that  SchiUer  has.  greatly  tbe  advantage.  His 
Elizabeth  is  the  redeeming  angel  of  his  piece ;  she  maintains  the  equi- 
poise, threatened  to  be  shaken  on  the  one  hand  by  tlie  savage  barbarity 
of  Philip,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  unruly  passions  of  Carlos:  her 
calm  sense  of  propriety,  tempering  her  unhappy  attachment,  her  me- 
lancholy remembrance  of  past  hopes,  joined  to  her  steady  performance 
of  present  duties,  awaken  our  admiration  whilst  they  excite  our  pity. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  Schiller*8  play  must  have  been  a  tragedy  ox  in- 
cest, for  he  has  adhered  more  closely  to  the  story  in  pourtraying  the 
impetuous  and  rebeUious  temper  of  Carlos,  than  Alfieri,  who  has  made 
him  a  more  obedient  son  than  he  has  authority  for.  With  these  feel- 
ings, then,  on  the  part  of  Isabella,  the  lovers  meet  at«the  commencement 
of  the  piece,  and  the  Queen's  demeanour  is  more  indicative  of  melting 
tenderness  than  steady  virtue.  Alfieri's  strict  observance  of  the  unity 
of  action,  leading  him  to  make  the  single  incident^  on  which  his  plot  is 
founded,  predominant,  nothing  occurs,  from  the  first  scene  to  the  last, 
to  withdraw  the  attention  from  it.  When  we  are  introduced  to  Philip, 
it  is  onlv  to  observe  the  developement  of  his  suspicions  ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  communicated  to  his  minister,  tried  and  finally  con- 
firmed, is  an  evidence  of  skill  that  has  perhaps  never  been  surpassed. 
It  has  been  correctly  observed,  that  he  has  a  confidant,  to  whom  he 
however  communicates  nothing,  allowing  him  only  to  derive  the  benefit 
of  his  own  conclusions.  Behcud  the  confidence  which  such  a  king  be- 
stows on  such  a  minister. 

Pkify,     What,  abore  all  things  that  this  world  can  give, 
Dnst  thou  hold  dear  f 

Com.    Thy  favour. 

PAt.  By  what  means 

Dost  hope  to  keep  it  ? 

Gom,  By  the  means  that  gain'd  it : 

Obedience  and  silence. 

Pki.  Thou  art  callM 

This  day  to  ppctise  both. 

Gomes  is  then  stationed  as  a  sikat  spy,  whilst  Philip  tortures  his  un- 
happy wife  with  artful  interrogatories,  tending  to  induoe  her  to  believe 
that  he  is  acquainted  with  her  secret,  then  again  branching  off  to  some 
other  subject,  and  thus  exposing  her  agitated  mind  to  die  coid  and 
steady  gave  o£  his  vile  associate.  A  speech  or  two  will  serve  to  dis~ 
play  Alfieri's  extraordinary  skill  in  this  part  of  his  performance. 

PAt.    But  tell  me  aho,  ere  the  fiict  I  state. 
And  tell  without  reserve,  dost  love,  or  hate 
Carlos,  my  son  ? 
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J«0.    My  Lord  ? 

Phi,  I  undentand  thee. 

If  thou  didst  yield  to  thy  fint  impulses. 
And  not  obey  the  stem  beliests  of  duty. 
Thou  wouldst  behold  him  ....  as  a  step  dame. 

Ita,    No : 
Thou  art  deceived  ....  The  Prince  .... 

Phi,  Is  dear  to  thee. 

Yet  hast  thou  so  much  of  true  honour  left. 
That  being  Philip's  wife,  that  Philip's  son 
Thou  lov'st  with  ....  love  maternal. 

Carlos  is  then  introduced,  and  the  same  artful  form  of  speech  is  con* 
tinuedf  whilst  thus  confronted,  their  mutual  glances  are  watched,  and 
the  countenance  of  each  is  searched  for  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the 
other.  When  they  are  both  dismissed,  Philip  thus  impressively,  but 
with  the  same  cautious  spirit  of  reserve,  seeks  from  the  minister  a  con* 
firmation  of  his  own  suspicions. 

PMUp.  Heard'st  thou  ? 
Gom,    I  heard. 
P/if .     Saw'st  thou  \ 
Gom,    I  saw. 
PAt.      Oh,  ra^ ! 
Then  the  suspicion .... 
Gom.     Now  is  certainty. 
Phi.     And  Philip  yet  is  uurevenged  ? 
Gom.    Reflect. 
Phi.     I  have  reflected.    Follow  then  my  footsteps* 

We  feel  convinced  that  if  this  were  sustained  by  excellent  acting,  no 
dramatic  representation  could  possibly  be  more  effective  on  the  stage* 

Alfieri  sustains  an  undivided  and  almost  breathless  interest  for  the 
fate  of  his  lovers  to  the  final  scene.  The  monkish  dress  and  disguise 
as  the  apparition  of  Charles  the  Fifth  is  an  expedient  to  force  a  daioue^ 
ment  whicn  is  unworthy  of  the  genius  of  Schiller,  and  more  suitaUe 
to  the  catastrophe  of  a  melo-drama  than  of  a  tragedy.  '*  II  Filippo" 
is  a  web  of  calamity  which  is  wound  up  by  regular  approaches.  It  is 
natural  that  Isabella  should  be  thrown  on  her  guard  by  CarWs  arrest: — 
it  is  natural  that  she  should  believe  the  specious  tale  of  the  means  pro- 
vided for  his  escape,  and  eagerly  accept  the  preferred  aid  to  procure 
her  last  and  secret  interview  with  him  in  the  prison : — it  is  natural  that 
Carlos,  whose  feelings  are  then  more  calm,  should  perceive,  on  the  in- 
stant, that  that  aid  is  the  successful  accomplishment  of  long-attempted 
treachery.  He  sees  that  she  has  been  betrayed  into  a  step  which  admits 
of  no  explanation.  He  asks  but  the  name  of  the  agent.  She  answers 
— Gomex.  It  is  sufficient.  Philip,  the  dagger,  and  the  cup,  are  an- 
ticipated before  they  appear. 

In  the  opening  of  his  plot,  Schiller  displays  very  considerable  skill. 
Carlos,  like  Hamlet,'  is  accosted  by  a  spy,  sent  by  the  king  to  entrap 
his  secret.  He  perc^ves  die  treachery,  and  evades  the  inquiries.  But 
he  shrinks  from  the  impression  that  all  around  are  his  foes.  He  has 
none  to  listen  to  his  grief,  and  to  solve  his  doubts.     He  is  in  despair. 
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wben»  at  this  critusal  janctme,  the  companion  of  liifl  )»oyhood»  the 
sworn  firiend  of  his  youth,  returns  afiter  a  long  absence.  Carlos  falls 
on  his  neck  in  a  transport  of  gratitude  and  friendship.  He  confesses, 
his  own  desolate  condition — he  implores  De  Posa  not  to  desert  him.- 

'       I  have  no  friend — ^no  friend. 
On  this  wide  spacious  earth,  1  have  no  friend. 
Far  as  the  soeptre  of  my  father  sways. 
Far  as  the  Spaqish  dag  triumphant  waves. 
There  is  no  spot*  none-**none,  where  I  may  weep» 
Where  1  may  give  my  bursting  heart  relief. 
Save  this  alone.    Oh  I  conjure  yon  then. 
By  all  we  both  hereafter  hope  in  Heaven, 
Chase  me  not»  Roderick,  from  this  resting-place. 

Even  aflter  this  solemn  appeal,  Carlos  hesitates  at  imparting  his 
dangerous  confidence.  He  makes  a  second  appeal  to  the  feelings  of 
his  friend.  He  reminds  him  of  their  youthful  days  ;  he  calls  to  his  re- 
collection how  long  his  tardy  affection  was  withheld,  until  Carlos  pur- 
chased it  by  a  generous  act  of  self-devotion..  He  repeats  the  vow  then 
made  to  discharge  the  debt  of  friendship ;  he  claims  the  fulfilment  of 
that  vow,  and  unburthens  his  whole  soul. 

Marquis,      {holcUngforth  his  hand) 
I  will,  my  Carlos.    The  bp^^'s  jerateful  vow 
The  man  now  ratifies.     I  will  fulfil  it. 
Even  now,  perchance,  the  moment  has  anived. 

Carlos.    Now,  now ; — ^Oh  linger  not !    It  has  arrived. 
This  is  the  time  when  thou  must  keep  thy  vow. 
I  need  thy  love.    A  secret  full  of  horror 
Bums  in  my  breast.    It  shall,  il  shall  be  told. 
In  thy  pale  cheek  will  I  my  sentence  read. 
Hear— ^grow  transfixM— -but  answer  not  a  word  :  — 
I  love  my  mother. 

Marquts.    All-powerful  God! 

Carlos.    Nay,  I  will  not  be  spared.    Speak  freely  out. 
Say  that  this  vast  circumference  of  earth 
Holds  not  a  wretch  like  Carlos. — ^peak,  1  charge  thee. 
All  that  thou  hast  to  say,  1  guess  already. 
The  son  doth  love  the  mother — ^human  laws. 
Nature's  pure  ordinance,  and  the  church's  precepts. 
Forbid  alilce  the  passion.     My  pretensions 
Invade  most  feartully  my  father's  rights. 
I  feel  it,  yet  love  still.     1  tread  a  path 
Which  has  no  end  save  madness  or  the  scaffold. 
I  love  without  a  hope — I  love  with  guilt*— 
With  all  death's  anguish  and  with  afi  life's  danger — 
All  this  I  know,  yet  still  persist  to  love. 

Shocked  at  such  an  avowal,  and  after  fruitless  endeavours  to  avert 
the  woe  which  he  sees  impending,  De  Posa  consents,  under  the  Prince's 
solemn  promise  to  undertake  nothing  without  his  concurrence,  to  en- 
deavour to  obtain  an  interview  for  him  with  the  Queen.  Throughout 
this  scene,  and  the  two  following,  Schiller  seems  to  feel  the  delicate 
ground  he  is  treading  on,  and  nothing  is  communicated  without  due 
preparation.  The  Marquis,  admitted  to  an  audience  with  the  Queen  to 
deliver  letters,  speaks  only  in  parables.     The  tale  which  he  asserts  to 
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have  kamfc  on  bit  return  fipom  Naples,  aifleeto  aU  hk  auditors )  but  lo 
one  ear  it  conyeys  the  full  impression  of  its  meaningb  As  we  are  pro- 
bably indebted  to  that  tale  Ibr  the  hint  of  a  very  beautifbl  production 
in  our  oim  language,  it  is  here  truislated. 

Marquis,    Two  noble  house*  in  Minindola« 
Wearv  of  ancient  rivahy  and  hate, 
Whicn,  since  the  feuds  of  Guelphs  and  GhibelUnes, 
Had  passM  from  age  -lo  age,  ana  sire  to  son, 
Resowed  by  wedlocks  gentle  banda  to  Aaoie 
A  mutual  covenant  of  eternal  peace. 
The  powerful  Pietro*s  sister's  sen,  Fernando, 
And  fair  Matilda,  hich  Colonna's  daughter. 
Were  chosen  as  the  links  of  this  ailiance. 
Never  had  Nature  ibr  each  other  fonn'd 
Hearts  so  delightfully  accordant,  never 
Had  choice  so  happy  claim'd  the  world's  approval. 
His  lovely  bride  Fernando  had  adored 
In  im^ed  beauty  only.    Oh  how  he  trembled 
To  fina  confirmed  what  his  most  ardent  hopes 
Could  searoely  credit  on  the  picture's  warrant. 
In  Padua,  where  his  studies  bound  bis  stay, 
Fernando  lingered  till  the  joyous  moment 
Which  would  transport  htm  to  Matilda's  feet. 
To  falter  forth  the  nomage  of  his  love. 

(TTie  Queen  Hsiens  with  increased  btiention.     7%e  Marquis^ 
qfier  a  short  pause,   continues  the  stoiry,  addressing  his  dis- 
course, as  far  as  the  presence  of  the  C^teen  will  permit,  to  the 
Princess  EboH. 
Meanwhile  the  hand  of  death  struck  Pietro's  consort. 
And  left  htm  free  to  seek  a  new  alliance. 
With  boy-like  ardour  to  the  voice  of  fame. 
That  in  the  rumour  of  Matilda's  beauty 
Was  loudly  eloquent,  the  old  man  listen'd. 
He  comes— he  sees— he  loves !    The  new  emotion 
Stifles  the  earlier,  softer  voice  of  nature : 
The  uncle  woos  his  nephew's  plifi;hted  bride. 
And  consecrates  the  rape  upon  tne  altar. 

Qfieen.    How  did  Ferpando  act } 

Marquis.  On  wings  of  love 

W* holly  unconscious  of  the  fearful  change, 
Th'  enthusiast  hastens  to  Mirandola. 
At  midnight  did  his  rapid  courser  stop 
Before  the  gate.    A  bacchanalian  roar. 
With  sounos  of  music,  dancing,  struck  his  ear, 
Proceeding  from  th*  illuminated  palace. 
He  totters  up  the  steps,  and  slowly  enters, 
An  unknown  guest,  within  the  wide  saloon. 
There,  by  the  revellers'  noisy  band  surrounded. 
Sat  Pietro— with  an  angel  by  his  side, 
An  angel,  whom  Fernando  recognized, 
Who  ne'er  to  him  in  dreams  had  seem'd  so  lovely  : 
A  single  glance  shews  him  what  once  was  his — 
Shews  him  what  now  he  has  for  ever  lost. 

Prmeeu  EMi.     Unfortunate  Fernando ! 

QtMvn.  Said  yuu  not 

Fernando  was  your  friend  ? 
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Morguis,    I  have  none  dearet. 

Princm  EboU.    G«  oti  Klita  with  the  story,  Chttrdlier. 

Mar^,    Tis  very  sad,  and  thte  Minfetttimhce  &f  it 
Does  but  niktm  oiyfMMi.    Permit  me  here 
To  stop.    (A  general  tilence.J 

Of  the  scene  between  the  (^ueen  AicL  Don  Carlosi  it  is  in^ssible  in 
these  limits  to  gii^e  a  translation.  But  the  £^w  extracts  which  follow 
display,  in  some  measura^  the  fvild,  iMipetiMus  fiasaion  af  Carlos,  and 
the  deified,  virtuous,  yet  tanddr  affedtion  of  EliMlbeth.  Her  calm 
self-possession,  hcfr  pklictot  attempts  t^  turn  thte  freMted  mind  of  the 
ill-fated  youth  to  objects  of  nofbler  emblation,  atid  hef  whdle  admirable 
demeanour  in  this  and  evety  other  srtuation  in  which  she  is  placed, 
may  be  considered  as  the  triumph  of  Schiller  in  the  delineation  of  fe- 
male excellence,  in  which  lie  far  surpasses  the  great  poet  whose  name 
is  associated  with  his  -in  these  ^ages. 

Carlos.  O  Heaven  !  O  Heaven  !  1  go. 

I  will  ccfnstitlt  to  leave  you.    Must  I  not. 
When  you  require  my  a*bscfnce?    Mother !  Mollherl 
How  terribly  you  &pon  with  me !    A  glance, 
A  half  regard,  your  lips'  lean,  lightest  nuirmur 
Can  summon  tne  to  uve,  or  bid  me  perish  : 
Declare  then  what  you  wish,  h  shall  be  done. 
What  can  exist  beneath  yon  burning  sun. 
Which  "Carlos  would  refuse  to  sacrifice 
When  you  requite  it  ? 

QiMtfii.    Depttrt! 

Carlos.    O  Heaven! 

Queen.    lAie  sole  request  whibh  I  whh  tears  pnMibunce, 
Which  I  ici]^lfl^,4»^r(tttve  isie^-^e  my  suite, 
<fite  nry  atteRdaM^j^ftdliers^tid  us  here 
T<Mfrther,  and  the  mighty  »e«rs  coavey 
Officious  to  yooT  father^  ear. 

Carbs.  My  fete, 

Beit  or  life  or  death,  I  'will  await. 
What?  Hate  t  aflxftiusly  tarnM  all  my  hopes 
To  this  one  single,  solitaiy  moment. 
Which  now  t]!Msenta  itaeH,  *Wkhont  a  witness. 
That  fooKsh  fears  should  'deaden  ^'enjoyment  i 
No,  Queen,  the"#oiM  tnay  ehange  an  hundred  times, 
A  thousand  €i«ies>mi^*see  its  poles  revolve. 
Ere  ^Fdrtttne^rant  agdmihis  happy  moment. 

ibu^.    Never  a^in  ^tfh  moments  #h^l  she  grant. 
Unhappy  man!  Wnat  would  you  then  of  me? 

Canos.    O  Queen,  that  I  have  striven  with  my  passion. 
Striven  as  mortal  never  strove  before, 
God  is  my  witness — Queen  !  I  strove  in  vain. 
Gone  is  my  heroism.     I  confess  me  vanquished. 

Queen.    No  more  of  this — for  m^  oeace'  sake — no  more. 

Carlos.    You  were  my  own — ^in  sigtit  of  all  the  worid  $ 
To  me  by  two  great  thrones  you  were  betrothed  ; 
To  me  by  Heaven  and  Nature  both  adjudged ; 
And  Philip— Philip — ^he  has  stolen  you  from  me. 

Queen,    He  is  your  father. — 

Carlos.    He  is  too  your  husband^ 

Queen.    Who  gives  the  richest  kingdom  of  the  earth 
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To  you  for  an  inheritance. 

Carlos.  And  you 

He  gives  me  for  a  mother. 

Queen.  Gracious  Heaven  1 

You  rave  1 

Gor/ot.    Knows  he  ind^  how  rich  he  is  ? 
Has  he  a  heart  that  can  appreciate  thine  ? 
I  will  not  murmur— -no,  I  will  foraet 
How  happy,  past  expression,  I  had  been 
With  thee — if  Philip  be  but  happy. 
He  is  not  happy.    That  is  Hell's  worst  torture. 
He  is  not  happy,  and  will  never  be  so. 
You  took  a  otessed  paradise  from  me 
To  blast  its  richness  in  King  Philip's  arms. 

Queen.    Horrible  thought ! 

Carhi.  Oh,  I  am  well  aware 

Who  was  the  framer  of  this  marriage.    Well 
1  know  how  Philip  leam'd  to  love  and  wed. 
What  are  you  in  this  kingdom  ?    Tell  me,  now. 
Are  you  the  reigning  Queen  ?    Oh  no,  you  are  not. 
Where  you  were  Queen,  could  such  as  Alba  murder  ? 
Where  you  were  Queen,  could  Flanders  bleed  for  faith  ? 
Are  you  then  Philip's  wife?     Impossible. 
Never  can  I  believe  it.    For  a  wife 
Has  still  her  husband's  heart — and  who  has  Philip's  ? 
•  •  •  •  • 

Qteen.    — —  Do  I  then  comprehend  you  ? 
You  still  have  hopes  ?     You  dare  to  entertain  thian ; 
To  cherish  hope  where  all,  where  all  is  lost  \ 

Carlos.    I  know  of  nothing  lost  but  to  the  dead. 

Queen,    For  me,  even  for  your  mother,  cherish  hopes  ? 

(She  gazes  on  him  far  some  moments  with  a  iook  iff  earnest  con" 
templatiom^  then  proceeds  in  a  dignified  and  serious  tone.) 
Why  should  you  not  ?    The  acw^^reated  &ing 
May  do  still  more :— nnay  cast  into  the  flames 
His  predecessor's  acts  ;->may  tear  his  statues  down  ^— 
Nay— even  more — for  what  is  to  prevent  him  i 
He  may  lay  bare  the  ashes  of  the  dead, 
From  tne  Cscurial*s  dark  and  peaceful  vaults 
Snatch  and  expose  them  to  the  light  of  Heaven, 
To  the  four  winds  scatter  tlie  sacred  dust ; 
And  then,  at  last,  he  may — ^fit  consummation— 

Carlos.    Stop,  stop,  for  Heaven's  sake,  say  no  more. 

Queen.    Then  last  of  all — may  marry  with  hi»  mother ! 

M. 
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LETTER   VI. 


Oeorob  Culpepper's  ambition  has  been  at  length  gratified.  He  had 
become'  acquainted  with  a  Captain  of  Dragoons.  Captain  Augustus 
Thackeray  and  he  happened  to  go  in  the  same  steam-vessel,  the  Ma- 
jestic, to  Margate,  on  a  certain  Saturday ;  they,  moreover,  returned 
together  on  the  Monday  following.  While  sojourning  at  that  populous 
watering-place,  they  dined  in  the  same  cofiee-room.  Mutual  ennui  pro- 
duced mutual  acquaintance.  They  discussed  the  weather  and  the  price 
of  mackarel ;  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Pier ;  the  Light-house,  and 
the  North  Foreland ;  the  forward  state  of  the  harvest,  and  the  scarcity 
of  fine  women  at  the  last  night's  assembly  at  Howe's.  It  has  even 
been  rumoured,  that,  on  their  return  by  the  Eclipse,  they  danced  upon 
deck  with  two  young  ladies  from  Cranboume-passage.  This,  however, 
they  both  resolutely  deny ;  and  1  own  that  the  rumour  lacks  confirma- 
tion. George,  on  his  return  to  Savage-gardens,  talked  much  of  his 
new  acquaintance,  and  dropped  a  hint  about  inviting  him  to  dinner. 
The  elder  Culpepper  discountenanced  the  idea.  For  his  part,  he  ob- 
served, he  had  not  much  opinion  of  the  army.  Whenever  he  walked 
up  St.  James's-street,  which,  he  thanked  his  stars,  was  only  twice  a 
year,  to  receive  the  rent  of  a  house  in  Great  Ryder-street,  he  observed 
three  officers  in  uniform,  arm  in  arm,  lounging  up  and  down  upon  the 
foot-path,  and  thrusting  the  women  and  children  either  through  the 
ahop-windows,  or  into  the  gutter.  This,  he  continued,  might  be  good 
manners  at  Boodle's,  but  it  would  be  voted  vulgar  at  Tom's  or  John's* 
Nay,  he  had  a  much  weightier  objection  to  a  red  coat.  A  young  puppy 
in  scarlet,  one  ensign  Tibbs,  had  run  up  a  bill  with  him,  some  eighteen 
years  ago,  of  thirty-six  pounds,  for  slops,  and  the  devil  a  shilling  of  the 
money  had  he  been  able  to  touch  from  that  time  to  this.  GeorgCi 
Clara,  and  Mamma,  pronounced  this  to  be  illiberal :  they  had  known 
many  officers  who  paid  their  way,  and  behaved  very  much  like  gen- 
tlemen, and  they  had  no  doubt  that  Captain  Thackeray  was  one  of  the 
number.  "  Well,  well !"  ejaculated  the  old  gentleman,  •*  do  as  you 
please:  if  any  thing  turns  out  contrary-ways,  I  wash  my  hands  of  it." 
Captain  Thackeray  was  invited  to  dinner  on  the  following  Wednesday. 

On  the  morning  of  the  last-mentioned  day,  a  consultation  took  place 
upon  the  subject  of  wine.  George  and  his  sister  said  that  no  decent 
people  ever  sat  down  to  dinner  without  two  long-necked  black  bottles 
m  the  centre  of  the  table,  charged  with  hock  and  champaign.  Old 
Culpepper  offered  to  produce  the  key  of  his  cellar-door,  and  told  his 
son  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  drink  aU  the  hock  and  champaign 
it  contained.  "  It  may  be  bought,"  said  the  son.  "  Then  buy  it," 
said  the  father.  This  did  not  suit ;  so  a  bottle  of  gooseberry  and 
another  of  perry  were  settled  as  the  substitutes.  Five  precisely 
was  the  time  written  upon  the  card.  The  clock  struck  five — ^lio  Cap- 
tain; it  chimed  a  quarter — still  no  Captain.  Culpepper  senior  now 
began  to  wax  fidgety.  He  looked  at  his  watch — wondered  what 
people  could  mean  by  keeping  people  fitting.     People  should  consider, 
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thaty'though  some  people  huve  ao  igpoetit^  other  people  have.  *'  La ! 
Papa,  don't  be  fusisyt*  was  the  consolation  administered  by  Clara,  as 
the  clock  chimed  half  after  6ve.  **WL  not  wait  another  moment," 
roared  the  vender  of  slops ;  and  was  in  the  act  of  applying  his  gtBS^  to 
the  bell-rope,  when  eleven  raps  in  quick  -time  and  seven  in  slow^  pro- 
ceeding from  £he  ponderous  street-door  knocker,  announced  the  arrival 
of  the  military  visitor.  The. tremendous  din  echoed  to  the  most  distant 
recesses  ofCrutched  Friars :  Miss  Patterson,  tlie  neighbouring  old  maid, 
started  from  her  half- sipped  Bohea,  and  craned  her  long  neck  through 
the  Casement,  to  ascertain  the  phenomenon.  Even  old  Andrew  Dixon 
drew  the  p^  from  his  mouthy  and  **  spread  his  broad  nostrils  to  the 
wind"  like  the  staff  in  "Marmion.**  Jack,  the  fbot-bov,  rushed  i^ 
breathless  from  the  kitchen  to  "  answer  tlie  door ;"  and  finding  that  the 
officer  carried  at  his  left  side  a  tremendous  iron-shod  sword,  the  end  of 
whidi  clattered  on  fhe  Ifloor ;  and  finding  also  that  a  countless  quantity 
of  strap,  buckle^  belt,  leather,  and  chain,  commonly  called  a  sabrc-tash, 
hong  down  intemiingled  with  the  weapon,  obligingly  lent  all  his  strength 
to  aid  xhe  suflerer,  in  bearing  a  load  under  which  Baron  Trenck  him- 
self might  have  fainted ;  and  as  the  visitor  entered  the  parlour,  could 
not  Avoid  -exclaiming,  in  a  pitiful  tone,  *'  Lord !  Lord !  Captain,  what 
have  they  tied  you  to  ?" 

The  appearance  of  Captain  Augustus  Thackeray  might  indeed  have 
appaSed  a  stouter  heart  than  that  which  heat  in  the  bosom  of  Jack  the 
foot-boy.  His  age  appeared  to  be  about  twenty-three  ;  that  is,  judging 
from  his  figure : — for  his  face  was  mo  enveloped  in  whisker,  raustachio, 
and  chin-tuft,  that  he  m^ht  have  heen  sixty-diree  for  any  thing  which 
diat  denoted  to  the  contrary.  On  his  head  he  balanced  a  mass  of  fur, 
like  a  Fatagonian  lady's  muff,  from  the  apex  of  which  hung  a  large 
piece  of  scarlet  clo&  edged  with  gold  lace.  From  his  shoulder  hung 
negligently,  behind,  a  blue  jacket  in  the  half-on  and  half-off  fashion, 
decorated  with  .countless  loops  and  buttons  of  gold,  laced  with  the  same 
material,  and  edged  with  sable.  Every  rib  of  his  body  was  coated  by 
an  external  rib  of  golden  filigree,  insomuch  that  he  bore  the  appear- 
ance of  Harlequin  Skeleton  turned  trooper.  His  pantaloons  of  white 
elastic  silk  were  embroidered  by  a  deep  broad  seam  of  scarlet,  edged 
with  lace.  The  above-mentioned  sword  banged  the  calf  of  either  leg 
as  he  marched  toward  the  fire-place,  and  might,  in  time,  have  bruised 
those  parts  of  his  body,  had  not  each  of  ^em  been  protected  by  a  hus- 
sar boot  of  yellow  leather,  topped  with  scarlet,  heeled  with  the  same 
colour,  and  ornamented  in  front  with  a  tassel  -of  gold,  George  Cul- 
pepper rose  a  foot  taller  from  the  consciousness  of  such  an  acquain- 
tance ;  Mrs.  Culpepper  took  out  her  sal  volatile ;  her  spouse  could 
scarcely  ejaculate,  /'Glad  to  see  you.  Sir;"  and  CWa  was  actually 
thunderstruck  with  delight.  The  conversation  of  the  illustrious  straiu^r 
was  as  enigmatical  as  his  aspect.  That,  however,  1  reserve  £br  another 
Bpistle. 
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Iv  the  gay  radiance  of  this  lofty  room, 
Roses,  just  nired,  expand  their  summer  bloom; 
The  rich  camelia  shines,  a  flowing  white, 
fieneath  the  lamp's  resplenoent  orb  of  light ; 
And  glossy  leaves  reflect  an  emerald  ray. 
Where  glancing  crystals  tremulously  play. 

Tis  a  warm  night,  but  you  can  feel  the  air 
Blow  on  your  fresh'ning  cneek  from  Grosvenor-square  -, 
Above,  like  stars,  what  brilliant  lustres  shine. 
Sparkling  and  auiverine  in  an  airy  lincj 
Or  like  celestial  fountams,  hung  on  high. 
That  reach  not  us,  but  glitter  through  the  sky. 
Below,  in  snowy  chalk,  foredoom'a  to  fade 
Long  ere  the  night  withdraws  her  sullen  shade, 
(Like  &ted  victims  on  this  troublous  earth, 
Crush'd  by  the  careless  step  of  lordly  mirth,) 
Are  quaint  devices  drawn  upon  the  Jloor, 
Sphynx,  Cupids,  Arabesques,  and  twenty  fancies  more. 

But  where  is  Lady  Mary's  matron  grace  ? 
Where  the  sofl  charm  of  Adelina's  face  ? 

The  gentle  Lady  Mary  scolds  her  maid. 
For  Beaumont  has  her  curls  so  long  delay'd,  ' 
She  must,  unwillingly,  at  last  resign 
Hopes  in  those  ringlets  on  this  night  to  shine. 
And  Adelina  feels  a  satin  shoe 
Her  little  foot  so  very  dosely  woo. 
That  piuch'd  with  pain,  detesting  in  her  heart 
Taylors  soft  simper  and  persuasive  art. 
Exclaims  at  last  the  long-endurtng  she-^ 
*'  Oh  !  had  some  coarser  artist  work'd  for  me. 
No  power  had  he  possess'd  that  could  persuade 
This  was  the  easiest  shoe  he  ever  made." 

Inferior  ringlets  are  at  last  arranged  : 
The  fair  descend — the  guilty  shoe  is  changed ; 
*'  Come,  Adelina,  I  must  see  your  dress," 
Says  dear  Mamma,  "  and  let  your  looks  express 
A  mind  all  gentleness,  serenely  gay ; 
You  saw  the  Duke  of  Nimini  to-day : 
He  's  silent,  wary,  cold,  and  hard  to  please. 
Yet  you,  methinks,  might  manage  him  with  ease. 
I  should  think  all  my  trouble  well  bestow'd. 
You  saw  him  in  the  Park — ^'twas  he  who  rode 
The  chesnut  pony  you  admired  to-day. 
Nay  recollect,  my  love — his  coat  light  grey— - 
Whiskers  jet  black — a  very  handsome  man. 
No  more — ^It  long  has  been  my  favourite  plan — 
My  dear,  you  must  not  dance  till  he  arrive." 
"  Not  dance.  Mamma  ?" — <*  Not,  if  you  wait  till  five !" 

The  knocker  now  its  pealing  thunder  rolls— 
A  skilful  hand  the  echoing  brass  controuls  : — 
**  The  Ladies  Evergreen"— Tiresome  old  souls. 
Who  of  a  thousana  always  come  the  first, 
Thouffh  of  a  thousand  they  're  the  very  worst. 
Dear  lady  Evergreen !  you  're  always  kind. 
To  early  hours  you  know  how  I'm  inclined  ! 
And,  really,  every  body  comes  so  late !" 
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The  room  shines  out,  with  zay  progressive  state 
Thickens  the  busy  crowd,  aoa  noise,  and  prate— 
The  careless  question- — the  unheard  reply — 
The  smile,  at  variance  with  an  envious  eye^^ 
Allurements  whisper — pleasures  airy  glance. 
And  the  sweet  labours  of  the  sultry  dance  ^ 
Semblance  of  happiness  in  all  awake. 
As  if  some  dear  attainment  were  at  stake. 
All  struggle  to  be  gay.     From  country  air 
The  dame  escaped,  who  visitb  Portman-square, 
For  one  short  vernal  month,  is  most  alert. 
Most  lively,  active,  dehonnaire,  and  pert. 
Afraid  to  look  like  one  whom  none  can  know. 
If  you  address  her,  she  Ml  not  let  you  go — 
At  least,  detains  you  til)  her  watcnf\il  eye 
Detects  some  new  acquaintance  stealing  by. 

But  here  and  there^  with  sweet  Madonna  grace 
And  sandal'd  foot,  we  see  a  pensive  face : 
These  are  the  Sylphs  have  not  been  ask'd  to  dance. 
Who  give  to  languor  the  disgrace  of  chance ; 
With  downcast  eyes,  and  sadly  pleasing  voice. 
Feigning  this  rapture  of  repose  tneir  choice ! 

Alas  !  how  vain  those  glances  at  the  door. 
Fair  Adelina,  look  that  way  no  more — 
No  crowded  room  shall  hear  his  placid  vows 
Reserved  for  Kensington's  innumerous  bouij-bs. 
Muffle  the  knocker— dtop  the  muslin  blind — 
For  poor  Mamma,  by  a  sad  cold  confined. 
Thrown  on  a  sofa  in  the  thickest  shade. 
By  curtains,  draperies,  and  flounces  made. 
Blows  her  fair  nose  in  broidery  of  France, 
Where  on  white  cambric  nymphs  and  cupids  dance  y* 
Sips  eau  sucr^e,  and  lends  her  willins  hanu 
To  the  seductive  touch  of  Dr.  Bland  ; 
In  softer  tones  his  mild  prescription  flows, — 
"  Indulge  yourself,  dear  Madam,  and  repose — 
Eat  whatsoe'er  your  fancy  may  require. 
If  ice  of  pine-apple,  once  pass'd  through  fire 
You  daily  add— of  this  a  pmt  you  '11  take  : 
Remember  it,  dear  Madam,  for  my  sake." 

He  then  displays  his  trinkets,  rich  and  rare. 
Gifts  of  the  great,  the  witty,  and  the  fair. 
And  gilds  the  various  topics  of  the  day. 
With  grace  wins  those  who  hear,  to  wish  his  stay ; 
Till,  recollecting  that  this  very  now 
Ten  patients  wait,  he  makes  an  hasty  bow. 

Almack's  fair  Adelina  loses,  and  French  plays. 
But  in  green  Kensington  contented  strays ; 
And  while  hergracetul  lover  smiles  and  talks 
Wonders  how  rashion  can  desert  these  walks  ; 
And  secretly  applauds  the  tedious  hours 
That  led  her,  naif-unwilling,  to  those  bowers. 
In  close  attendance  on  a  country  friend. 
She  wish'd  to  hide,  and  yet  not  quite  oflend.| 


*  *<  Les  principanx  traits  de  I'histoire  Grccque  et  Romainc  sont  brodes  dans 
mouclioin.  pour  l*instructioa  dc  ma  fillc,*'  said  a  scientific  Pariiuan  belle. 
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Mamma  recovcn — Can  disease  withstand 
Retirement— darkness-^ice — and  Doctor  Bland  ? 
AttackM  with  vigour  thus,  her  cold  gives  way ; 
To  see  the  Duke  at  last  she  names  a  day ; 
And  deigns  tliat  mom  her  drawing-room  to  grace, 
£nveloird  in  light  folds  of  Bmsseh  lace ; 
fieneatn  her  dimpled  chin  is  part  confined^ 
The  rest  falls  lightsomely — a  veil  behind. 

'TIS  two  o'clock — he  cannot  yet  arrive! — 
*'  No^  Ma  1  he  never  visits  till  past  five." 
**  Then  give  my  notes — ^now  to  my  daily  task — 
This  pemimed  seal  is  Cupid  in  a  mask, 
I  fear  'tis  some  petition  for  Ahuack's ; 
The  strangest  people  Inake  such  boM  attacks  V* 

She  reads— ^he  trembles — and  she  looks  aghast. 
Like  some  unhappy  merchant,  when  a  blast 
Has  wreck'd  the  stately  ship  before  his  eyes. 
Where  all  his  hope  of  earthly  treasure  lies. 
No  Duke  of  Nimini,  alas  I  has  won 
Fair  Adelina^— but  a  youn^^er  son. 
Detested  name!  comprismgall  the  faults 
That  can  offend  a  mother's  tender  though  t»— 
His  Grace's  brother— ay,  and  four  between — 
Abominable— odious — ^unforeseen. 
After  some  nonsense  about  love  and  truth. 
Resistless  charms,  and  unresisting  youth. 
Thus  closed  the  flippant  Dandy*s  foolish  note. 
One  more  unwelcome  never  lordling  wrote  :— 

**  Yoo  see  I  but  deserve  a  mild  rebuke, 
I  never,  never  said  I  was  the  Duke : 
When  first  you  met  me  riding,  after  dark. 
Your  La — snip  then  mistook  me,  in  the  Park  ; 
And  feeling  that  my  name,  for  conquest  known. 
Might  fright  an  infant  Cupid  from  his  throne, 
I  mask'd  the  glories  I  have  fairly  won 
In  Love's  campaigns.    As  on  a  rising  sun 
Shaded  by  mists,  those  eyes  securelv  gaze. 
That  might  be  dazzled  by  his  cloudless  rays, 
I  wore  my  brother's  title  as  a  shade  ; 
But  now  Love's  blossoms  fully  are  display'd, 
Disffuise,  as  useless,  may  be  laid  aside. 
To-day  1  come — ^to  claim  my  beauteous  bride." 

The  guilty  paper,  in  a  thousand  scraps. 
Lies  torn  and  tiembling  in  the  ladies'  laps. 
**  Mamma,  my  dear  Mamma !  what  can  be  done  V* 
**  Ah,  what  indeed,  my  Love ! — a  younger  son  I" 

From  pique,  shame,  anger  Lady  Mary  wept : 
Contagious  softness  on  her  daughter  crept : 
With  noiseless  step,  amid  this  snower  ot  tears. 
Gay,  confident,  and  bright — Lord  John  appears  : 
The  truth  he  could  not  doubt,  nor  they  deny. 
While  drops  were  glistening  in  each  &ir  one's  eye. 
He  made  his  farewell  bow,  with  easy  grace ; 
She  dried  her  tears,  lest  they  might  spoil  her  face ; 
Short  were  her  sorrows — ^for  she  still  was  free. 
And  still  might  wed  the  Duke  of  Nunini. 

F  2 
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ANTIPATHIES. 

Every  one,  who  has  mingled  in  society,  is  acquainted  with  the  pe- 
culiar feeling  of  aversion  towards  particular  individuals,  which  is  so 
well  describ^  in  the  hacknied  verse: — 

I  do  not  like  thee.  Doctor  Fell ; — 
The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell. 
But  yet  this  truth  I  know  foil  well, 
I  do  not  like  thee.  Doctor  Fell. 

But  though  this  aversion  should  be  felt  and  acknowledged,  it  would 
still  puzzle  the  observer  to  state  from  what  particular  feature  of  the 
object  contemplated  his  dislike  arose,  or  wherefore  it  was  felt  at  all. 
Nevertheless  the  antipathy  continues,  and  is  found  too  powerful  for  the 
aid  of  reason  to  overcome.  The  effect  is  notorious — the  cause  remains 
B  Jent  «pai  quoi^  a  something,  we  know  not  what.  It  almost  seems  as 
if  we  viewed  in  some  of  our  fellow-creatures  an  esprit  malin  in  the  dis- 
guise of  humanity.  We  often  think  we  see  "treasons,  stratagems,  and 
spoils,"  in  every  wrinkle  ploughed  by  time  on  the  visage  of  an  unoffend- 
ing fellow-mortal ;  and  no  bitter  drug  from  the  nauseous  recess  of  the 
apothecary,  no  potion  mingled  to  set  at  nought  the  strongest  stomach,  will 
make  the  "  gorge  rise"  more  effectually,  than  the  sight  of  **•  the  human 
face  divine,"  stamped  with  an  indescribable  character,  will  awaken  our 
prejudices.  But  it  is  not  through  the  organ  of  vision  alone  that  our 
antipathies  are  excited.  The  voice  and  address  of  one  man  may  cause 
all  his  good  qualities  to  be  overlooked  :  he  may  differ  from  us  on  a 
favourite  topic,  or  he  may  fling  a  colouring  over  his  first  intercourse 
with  us,  which  may  arouse  inextinguishable  dislike ;  but  in  such  cases, 
there  are  at  least  assignable  causes  for  the  feeling,  however  unjustifiable 
that  feeling  may  be  in  itself,  while,  in  the  antipathy  awakened  often- 
times from  a  solitary  glance,  there  is  not  the  least  clue  to  direct  us  to 
the  cause. 

The  antipathies  of  mankind  are  a  numerous  family,  connected  with 
things  animate  and  inanimate.  Nature,  for  example,  is  said  to  have  an 
antipathy  to  a  vacuum,  and  the  Law  to  perpetuities.  But  Chancery 
matters  are,  no  doubt,  to  be  excepted  from  this  rule ;  for,  regarding 
them,  the  law  seems  to  feel  an  unconquerable  aversion  the  other  way, 
scorning  alike  the  inviolability  of  property,  and  the  limits  of  con- 
ceivable duration. 

No  one  has  walked  up  the  Strand  at  noon-day,  and  glanced  his  eye 
at  the  ten  thousand  faces  he  is  sure  to  encounter  in  the  course  of 
his  peregrination,  but  has  felt  the  species  of  antipathy  in  question 
towards  some  whom  he  has  met,  who  were  perfect  strangers,  and  were 
neither  wanting  in  comeliness  of  countenance,  nor  exhibited  a  vicious 
physiognomy.  We  may  see  ugliness  and  deformity  enough  in  our 
rambles,  and  they  may  produce  pity  without  our  indulging  an  ill-na- 
tured antipathy  towards  them ;  because  reason  whispers  us  that  the 
vgly  or  deformed  man  is  perhaps  just,  amiable,  and  generous,  and  we 
are  mostly  willing  to  concede  the  point,  and  may  even  feel  a  degree 
of  respect  for  him ;  which  is  not  the  case  when  our  intuitive  an- 
tipathies take  possession  of  us.     We  seem  to  indulge  them  in  defiance 
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of  common  sense,  until  they  become  but  little  qualified  from  downright 
hatred.  Whence  can  this  feeling  of  the  human  bosom  arise,  more 
powerful  than  reason,  and  so  palpably  unjust  in  itself? 

Some  persons  will  go  so  far  towards  justifying  themselves,  that  they 
will  deny  ever  having  been  mistaken  in  their  ideas  of  an  individual, 
after  having  once  looked  him  in  tlie  face ;  and,  like  Judge  Buller  re- 
garding the  guilt  of  a  criminal,  (so  fame  reports)  pronounce  them  to  be 
good  or  bad,  according  to  the  impression  their  countenances  may  ex- 
cite. But  there  must  be  numerous  instances  which  are  exceptions  to 
such  uncharitable  assertions  as  these,  in  the  experience  of  any  who 
will  candidly  examine  into  the  subject  for  themselves.  It  is,  however, 
remarkable,  that  while  we  cannot  tell  wherefore  we  condemn  the  un- 
ofiending  object  of  our  antipathy,  we  can  neither  appeal  to  reason  nor 
good-nature  for  a  justification  of  our  conduct,  nor  find  any  thing  re- 
sembling statute  law  to  bear  us  out.  Thus  it  is  to  judge  from  the  first 
impression  made  upon  the  senses,  which  impression  may  arise  from  dis- 
torted vision ;  or  who  knows  but  some  objects  may  be  more  calculated 
than  others  to  produce  an  unpleasant  sensation  on  the  brain,  through 
the  organ  of  sight,  by  their  reflecting  distorted  rays  of  light,  instead  of 
those  which  are  rectilinear  ? 

Addison  gives  strength  to  an  idea  something  similar  to  this,  by 
imagining  an  invisible  communication  from  an  unseen  object  of  anti- 
pathy equally  powerful  with  one  which  is  visible.  He  facetiously  re- 
lates the  story  o£  a  lover  who  felt  a  mortal  antipathy  to  a  cat,  and  was 
pushing  his  suit  with  a  young  lady,  in  the  full  tide  of  success,  and  in 
the  teeth  of  a  rival.  The  latter  had  begun  to  withdraw  his  attentions 
in  despair,  when  he  leamt  the  strong  prejudice  entertained  by  his  an- 
tagonist against  the  feline  species.  He  immediately  bribed  the  young 
lady's  waiting- woman  to  pin  a  cat*s  tail  under  the  dress  of  her  mistress, 
whenever  his  rival  was  to  pay  her  a  visit.  The  success  of  the  stratagem 
was  complete:  the  unlucky  cat-hater  turned  pale  whenever  he  ap- 
proached the  lady's  person,  and  soon  began  to  display  an  indifierence 
towards  her,  which  she  speedily  perceived  and  resented,  by  dismissing 
himi  and  marrying  his  wily  adversary.  But  stratagems  like  these  are 
not  practised  where  they  could  have  no  end  to  accomplish,  where  no 
mistress  was  to  be  won,  or  rival  scared  away.  Perhaps  the  theory  of 
Gall  and  Spurzheim  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject.  We  may 
easily  imagine,  from  what  appears  in  their  transcendant  discoveries, 
that  the  boss  of  murder  may  be  placed  on  a  head  otherwise  well- 
formed  and  possessing  a  comely  countenance.  The  cranium  of  the 
street-passenger,  studded  with  protuberances  like  an  Alpine  Lilliput, 
which  are  concealed  beneath  a  thick  covering  of  hair  and  a  ponderous 
beaver,  when  they  happen  to  be  of  volcanic  materids,  or,  to  drop 
metaphor,  of  integuments  enclosing  rapes,  murders,  or  treasons,  may 
throw  off  certain  effluvia,  or  reflect  light  in  certain  directions,  which  by 
its  unpleasant  impression  may  be  calculated  to  produce  antipathy  in  be- 
holders. This  must,  of  course,  take  place  insensibly,  and  thus  ar  warn- 
ing to  keep  us  from  too  close  a  contact  with  bad  characters  may  be 
furnished  us  by  the  guardian  benevolence  of  Nature. 
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Some  few,  indeed,  of  raual  antipathies  are  definable.  One  person 
has  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  any  stranger  he  meets  who  walks 
with  an  open-month  and  displays  the  gum  over  the  upper-teeth,  like 
Belzoni's  mummy.  Another  dislikes  the  cork-screw  twist  of  the  mouth, 
especially  when  coupled  with  a  leer  of  the  eye.  A  third  is  horror- 
struck  at  an  air  of  Jewishness,  or  an  old  clothesman-like  expression, 
which  seems  to  say,  "  let  no  such  man  be  trusted,"  and  still  no  feature 
of  the  face  shall  be  ill-made.  A  fourth  exclaims  '*  Hie  niger  est**  at  the 
sight  of  under-jawed  people,  especially  when  possessing  hooked  noses; 
and  a  fifth  has  a  hatred  to  the  pug-nose  and  high  cheek-bones,  prevalent 
ih  a  sister-island.     But  these  are  sensible  and  accountable  antipathies. 

Antipathies  to  animals  are  a  numerous  list :  some  accountable,  as 
depending  upon  form,  others  profoundly  mysterious  in  the  why  and 
wherefore.  All  ladies  fell  into  hysterics  at  the  approximation  of  a 
spider.  Snakes  are  generally  objects  of  fear,  rather  than  antipathy, 
from  the  deadly  power  which  some  of  the  species  possess;  but  why  a 
beautiful  lizard,  a  sleek  mouse,  or  a  rat,  should  be  objects  of  antipadby, 
it  is  difficult  to  conjecture; — elegant  in  form,  and  harmless,  they  might 
at  least  be  looked  upon  with  complacency.  The  sight  of  a  rat  has  been 
known  to  throw  even  the  male  sex  into  convulsions.  Claude  Prosper 
Juliot  de  Crebillon,  a  name  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  French  litera- 
ture, was  confined  in  the  Bastille  in  pursuance  of  the  caprices  of  one 
of  the  old  Bourbon  satraps,  who  oflen  amused  themselves  by  shutting 
up  in  dungeons  the  men  of  the  age  most  conspicuous  for  talent  and 
learning,  if  they  chanced  to  disoblige  a  court  prostitute,  or  ventured 
to  promulgate  unsavoury  truths.  One  night  Crebillon  felt  what  he 
thought  to  be  a  cat  reposing  by  his  side  in  bed : — glad  of  such  a  com- 
panion in  that  maison  de  silence,  where,  to  many  a  prisoner,  "hope 
never  came,"  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  caress  it ;  but  it  ran  away. 
The  following  day,  when  seated  at  his  dinner,  he  saw,  through  the 
"  darkness  visible"  of  his  cell,  an  animal  squatted,  Xfis  a  vis,  on  his  table, 
and  was  soon  able  to  perceive  that  it  had  a  long  slender  tail,  and  was 
not  a  cat,  which  at  first  he  had  imagined  it  to  be,  but  an  enormous 
rat.  He  had  an  unconquerable  antipathy  to  rats,  and,  springing  from 
his  seat,  cried  aloud  with  terror,  and  overturned  his  table :  the  noise 
brought  in  a  turnkey,  who  found  him  pale,  trembling,  and  nearly 
senseless,  and  it  was  a  long  time  ere  he  recovered  himself.  This  ani- 
taal  had  been  the  companion  of  a  preceding  prisoner,  who  had  tamed 
it ;  and  so  well  did  the  horrible  solitude  of  the  Bastille  operate  in  re- 
moving the  antipathy  of  Crebillon  to  these  creatures,  that  at  length  he 
became  reconciled  to  its  company,  and  even  shared  his  provisions  with 
it  The  case  of  Crebillon  may  serve  as  a  useful  hint  for  effecting  the 
cure  of  most  other  antipathies  to  animals. 

The  antipathy  which  is  too  frequently  felt  towards  that  part  of  the 
female  sex,  who  have  condemned  themselves  through  life  to  the  penance 
of  perpetual  virginity,  has  been  overlooked.  Old  Maid  is  a  term  of  re- 
proach in  society ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  why  it  should  be 
so.  At  the  present  period  of  overstocked  population,  fashionable  po- 
litical economists  cannot  but  think  them  deserving  the  thanks  of  their 
country.    Perhaps  the  scandalous  use  of  the  organ  of  speech,  common 
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among  some  of  the  sist^bood,  m^j  have  inftolv^  die  whole  m  a  sweep- 
ing  censure,  which  many  of  its  members  ho  more  deserve  than  the  sage 
matron  or  the  buxom  widow.  She  who  has  seen  the  winters  of  hcdf 
a  century  pass  over  her  head,  unprotected  and  uncherished  by  the  other 
sex;  who  has  been  stretched  on  (he  pillow  of  sickness  without  a  com- 
forter, and  has  weathered  the  temptations  of  life  widi  unimpeachable 
honour — the  very  breath  of  jslander  passing  over  her,  and  leaving  her 
spotless — such  an  one  may  excite  Unasked  pity»  but  cannot  be  deemed 
a  fair  object  of  antipathy.  Yet,  we  fear,  lio  vestal  virgin,  with  her  head 
encircled  by  the  grey  honours  of  age,  though  a  ^ri^^tess,  would  now 
live  in  single  blessedness  unscofied  at.  It  mky  be  t^e  case,  perhaps, 
that  we  unconsciously  feel  an  antipathy  to  a  state  of  existence  hors  de  la 
naturcy  and  forget  the  common  remark,  that  '*  there  is  no  rule  with- 
out an  exception."  Many  among  the  roses  that  "  wither  on  virgin 
thorns'*  may  reflect  with  complacency  on  the  past  part  of  their  lives, 
and  congratulate  themselves,  that  if  diey  have  lacked  some  of  its  plea- 
sures, they  have  escaped  a  proportionate  share  of  its  miseries,  and  have 
got  so  &r  over  the  rugged  journey  of  life  with  fewer  overtumings  and 
joltings  than  the  genersdity  of  their  sex,  who  have  followed  a  d^^ent 
road. 

Finally,  much  good  may  be  afforded  by  a  proper  study  of  human  an- 
tipathies. Anger  may  be  quelled,  latent  virtues  called  forth,  love  ex- 
cited, or  fear  overcome,  by  properly  humonrfaig  them,  and  understand- 
ing how  to  employ  them  to  the  best  advantage.  In  the  science  of 
government  they  may  be  mtAe  highly  usefUI.  N'o  barometer  will  more 
correctly  indicate  a  change  of  weamer,  than  national  antipathies  will 
point  out  the  proper  course  by  which  the  powers  at  the  state-helm  may 
steer.  In  modem  days  a  knowledge  of  them  is  worth  all  the  theories 
of  philosophers ;  and  the  simplicity  of  their  indications  will  be  clearly 
seen  in  the  cloudiest  atmosphere  and  during  the  most  boisterous  wea- 
ther. Thus  nations  and  individuals  that  can  never  subdue  their  antipa- 
thies, may  sdll  be  justified  in  making  the  best  possible  use  of  them ;  no 
passion  having  been  bestowed  on  humanity  without  a  beneficial  object 
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Written  at  the  request  of  a  Gentleman  who  had  been  rejected  by' a  Lady  on  account 

of  his  want  of  fortune. 

Cupid,  thou  changeful  roving  boy, 
In  times  of  old  the  source  of  joy 

And  god  of  teuder  paasion ; 
Why  hast  thou  change4»  ah  1  why  array M 
Thy  lovely  form  in  masquerade. 

And  bowM  to  tyrant  Fashion  ? 

Where  are  thy  smiles,  so  warm,  so  bright  ? 
Where  is  thy  torch  of  waving  light 

That  claim'd  the  miostrePs  duty  ? 
All,  all,  alas  !  have  had  tneir  day. 
And  ancient  fashions  must  not  sway 

The  heart  of  modern  beauty. 
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No  more  thy  myrtle  wreath  of  truth 
£ntwines  the  brows  of  blooming  youtb^ 

But  now,  thy  hoary  suitors 
To  pay  thy  toll  submissive  wait. 
And  offer  at  thy  golden  gate 

A  passport  signed  by  Plutiis. 

Thy' smiles,  thatblessM  the  faithful  heart. 
They  seek  at  Beauty's  auction-mart. 

And  win,  if  none  bid  higher ; 
And  when  the  brilliant  lot  is  sold. 
Vain  Folly  eyes  the  shining  gold. 

And  little  needs  the  buyer. 

No  more  thy  vassals  deck  thy  shrine 
With  offering  from  the  tuneful  Nine, 

Thy  taste  is  cloy'd  with  honey ; 
More  solid  gifts  thy  favour  prove. 
And  thou  deniest  thy  smile  to  Love, 

Till  Love  is  join'd  with  money. 

Then  how  can  I,  a  lowly  bard. 
Attempt  to  prove  my  fond  regard. 

Say,  tyrant  god,  how  show  it  ? 
Thou  scorn'st  the  eift  of  former  hours. 
The  wreath  of  wild  Parnassian  flowers. 

Twined  by  an  humble  poet. 

Come,  fired  with  dreams  of  glittering  pelf, 
1  'II  strive  to  qualify  myself 

Wealth  for  thy  smiles  to  barter. 
To  Fortune's  favour'd  dome  will  steal. 
And  lure  the  goddess  from  her  wheel. 

Led  on  by  fiish  and  Carter ! 

1  will  not  boast  of  chanseless  truth, 
Norplead  the  claims  of  blooming  youth, 

(Those  once-allow'd  essentials) ; 
No,-^modem  taste  shall  ^ide  my  Muse, 
Bank  notes  shall  be  my  billets-doux. 

And  guineas  my  credentials ! 

Love  shall  not  guide  my  tender  scrolls. 
For  love  to  wise  enlighten'd  souls 

Is  but  an  empty  vapour ; 
And  none  can  tail  his  wit  to  praise. 
Who  boasts  the  name  of  Henry  Hase 

Emblazon'd  on  his  paper. 

Some  pliant  maid,  who  feels  no  shocks. 
Save  at  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks. 

Shall  crown  a  chase  so  mettled ; 
And  chain'd  in  golden  links  of  love. 
Say,  who  can  fear  the  heart  should  rove. 

When  stamp'd,  and  seal'd,  and  settled  ? 

And  should  I  still  stem  grief  endure. 
With  potent  wedth  1 11  ouy  a  cure. 

Nor  see  much  cause  to  doubt  one ; 
For  if  the  foolish  heart  gives  pain. 
Gold  surely  might  a  patent  gain. 

To  learn  to  &  without  one  ! 

M. 


.    (  73  ) 

TABLE-TALK. — KO.    I. 

On  going  a  Journey  * 

Omb  of  the  pleasantest  things  in  the  world  is  going  a  journey ;  but 
I  like  to  go  by  myself.  I  can  enjoy  society  in  a  room  ;  but  out  of 
doors,  nature  is  company  enough  for  me.  I  am  then  never  less  alone 
than  when  alone. 

**  The  fields  his  study,  nature  was  his  book." 

I  cannot  see  the  wit  of  walking  and  talking  at  the  same  time.  When 
I  am  in  the  country,  I  wish  to  vegetate  like  the  country.  I  am  not  for 
criticising  hedge-rows  and  black  cattle.  I  go  out  of  town  in  order  to 
forget  the  town  and  all  tliat  is  in  it.  There  are  those  who  for  this 
purpose  go  to  watering-places,  and  carry  the  metropolis  with  them.  I 
like  more  elbow-room,  and  fewer  incumbrances.  I  like  solitude,  when 
I  give  myself  up  to  it,  for  the  sake  of  solitude ;  nor  do  I  ask  for 

^— —  "  a  friend  in  my  retreat. 
Whom  I  may  whisper  solitude  is  sweet." 

The  soul  of  a  journey  is  liberty,  perfect  liberty,  to  think,  feel,  do  just 
as  one  pleases.  We  go  a  journey  chiefly  to  be  free  of  all  impediments 
and  of  all  inconveniences :  to  leave  ourselves  behind,  much  more  to  get 
rid  of  others.  It  is  because  I  want  a  little  breathing-space  to  muse  on 
indifferent  matters,  where  Contemplation 

''  May  plume  her  feathers  and  let  grow  her  wings. 
That  m  the  various  bustle  of  resort 
Were  all  too  rufHed,  and  sometimes  impair'd,'' 

that  I  absent  myself  from  the  town  for  awhile,  without  feeb'ng  at  a  loss 
the  moment  I  am  left  by  myself.  Instead  of  a  friend  in  a  post-chaise, 
or  in  a  tilbury,  to  exchange  good  things  with,  and  vary  the  same  stale 
topics  over  again,  for  once  let  me  have  a  truce  with  impertinence. 
Give  me  the  clear  blue  sky  over  my  head,  and  the  green  turf  beneath 
my  feet,  a  winding  road  before  me,  and  a  three  hours'  march  to  dinner 
— and  then  to  thinking !  It  is  hard  if  I  cannot  start  some  game  on  these 
lone  heaths.  I  laugh,  I  run,  I  leap,  I  sing  for  joy.  From  the  point  of 
yonder  rolling  cloud,  I  plunge  into  my  past  being,  and  revel  there,  as 
the  sun-burnt  Indian  plunges  headlong  into  the  wave  that  wafts  him  to 
his  native  shore.  Then  long-forgotten  things,  like  **  sunken  wrack  and 
sumless  treasuries,"  burst  upon  my  eager  sight,  and  I  begin  to  feel, 
think,  and  be  myself  again.  Instead  of  an  awkward  silence,  broken  by 
attempts  at  wit  or  dull  common-places,  mine  is  that  undisturbed  silence 
of  the  heart  which  alone  is  perfect  eloquence.  No  one  likes  puns,  al- 
literations, antitheses,  argument,  and  analysis  better  than  I  do ;  but  I 
sometimes  had  rather  be  without  them.  **  Leave,  oh  leave  me  to  my 
repose  V  I  have  just  now  other  business  in  hand,  which  would  seem 
idle  to  you,  but  is  with  me  "  very  stuff  of  the  conscience."  Is  not  this 
wild  rose  sweet  without  a  comment?  Does  not  this  daisy  leap  to  my 
heart  set  in  its  coat  of  emerald  ?  Yet  if  I  were  to  explain  to  you  thecir- 


*  These  Essiiys  arc  by  the  wcU-kDown  author  of  "  Tablc-Talk,"  in  1  vol.  8vo. 
published  during  the  last  year. 
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cumstance  that  has  so  efideared  it  to  tne,  yoa  would  only  smil^.  Had 
I  not  better  then  keep  it  to  myself,  and  let  it  serve  me  to  brood  over, 
from  here  to  yonder  craggy  point,  and  from  thence  onward  to  the  far- 
distant  horivon  ?  I  should  be  but  bad  compahy  all  that  way,  and  there- 
fore preier  being  alone.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  you  may,  when  the 
moody  fit  comes  on,  walk  or  ride  on  by  yourself,  and  indulge  your 
reveries.  But  this  looks  like  a  breach  of  manners,  a  neglect  of  others, 
and  you  are  thinking  all  the  time  that  you  ought  to  rejoin  your  party. 
"  Out  upon  such  half-faced  fellowship,'*  say  I.  I  like  to  be  either  en- 
tirely to  myself,  or  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  others ;  to  talk  or  be 
silent,  to  wsdk  or  sit  still,  to  be  sociable  or  solitary.  I  was  pleased 
with  ah  observation  of  Mr.  Cobbett's,  that  '*  he  thought  it  a  bad  French 
custom  to  drink  our  wine  with  our  meals,  and  that  an  Englishman 
ought  to  do  only  one  thing  at  a  time."  So  I  cannot  talk  apd  think,  or 
indulge  in  melancholy  musing  and  lively  conversation  by  fits  and  starts. 
**  Let  me  have  a  companion  of  my  way,"  says  Sterne,  "  were  it  but  to 
remark  how  the  shadows  lengthen  as  the  sun  declines."  It  is  beautifully 
said  :  but  in  my  o{Hnion,  this  continual  comparing  of  notes  interferes 
with  the  involmitary  impression  of  things  upon  the  mind,  and  hurts  the 
sentiment.  If  you  only  hint  what  you  feel  in  a  kind  of  dumb  show,  it  is 
insipid :  if  you  have  to  eaq^lain  it,  it  is  making  a  toil  of  a  pleasure.  You 
cannot  read  the  book  of  nature,  without  being  perpetually  put  to  the 
trouble  of  translating  it  for  the  benefit  of  others.  I  am  for  the  syn- 
thetical method  on  a  journey,  in  preference  to  the  analytical.  I  am 
content  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  ideas  dien,  and  to  examine  and  anatomise 
them  afterwards.  I  want  to  see  my  vague  notions  float  like  the  down 
of  the  thistle  before  the  breeze,  and  not  to  have  them  entangled  in  the 
briars  and  thorns  of  controversy.  For  once,  I  like  to  have  it  all  my 
own  way ;  and  this  is  impossible  unless  you  are  alone,  or  in  such  com- 
pany as  I  do  not  covet.  I  have  no  objection  to  argue  a  point  with  any 
one  for  twenty  miles  of  measured  road,  but  not  for  pleasure.  If  you 
remark  the  scent  of  a  bean-field  crossing  the  road,  perhaps  your  fellow- 
traveller  has  no  sense  of  smell.  If  you  point  to  a  distant  object,  per- 
haps he  is  short-sighted,  and  has  to  take  out  his  glass  to  look  at  it. 
There  is  a  feeling  in  the  air,  a  tone  in  the  colour  of  a  cloud,  which  hits 
your  fancy,  but  the  effect  of  which  you  are  unable  to  account  for.  Thene 
is  then  no  sympathy,  but  an  uneasy  craving  after  it,  and  a  dissatisfac- 
tion which  pursues  you  on  the  way,  and  in  the  end  probably  produces 
ill  humour.  .Now  I  never  quarrel  with  myself,  and  take  all  my  own 
conclusions  for  granted  till  I  find  it  necessary  to  defend  them  against 
objections.  It  is  not  merely  that  you  may  not  be  of  accord  on  the  ob- 
jects and  circumstances  that  present  themselves  before  you — these  ma^ 
recal  a  number  of  objects,  and  lead  to  associations  too  delicate  and 
refined  to  be  possibly  communicated  to  others.  Yet  these  I  love  to 
cherish,  and  sometimes  still  fondly  clutch  them,  when  I  can  escape  from 
the  throng  to  do  so.  To  give  way  to  our  feelings  before  company, 
seems  extravagance  or  affectation ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  to 
unravel  this  mystery  of  our  being  at  every  turn,  and  to  m«ike  others 
take  an  equal  interest  in  it  (otherwise  the  end  is  not  answered),  is  a  task 
to  which  few  are  competent.  We  must  "  give  it  an  understanding,  but 
no  tongue."     My  old  friend  C ,  however,  could  do  both.     He 
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could  go  on  in  the  most  delightful  explatittory  w^y  over  hill  and  dale, 
a  summer's  day,  and  convert  a  landscape  into  a  didactic  poem  or  a  Pin- 
daric ode.  '*  He  talked  far  above  singing."  If  I  could  so  clothe  my 
ideas  in  sounding  and  flowing  words,  I  might  perhaps  wish  to  have 
some  one  with  me  to  admire  the  swelling  theme ;  or  I  could  be  xpore 
content,  were  it  possible  for  me  still  to  hear  his  echoing  voice  in  thti 
woods  of  AU-Foxden.  They  had  **  that  fme  madness  in  them  which 
our  first  po^tt  had ;"  and  if  they  could  have  been  caught  by  some  rare 
instrument,  would  have  breathed  such  strains  as  the  following : — 

■>     ■  **  Here  be  woods  as  green 
As  any,  sir  likewise  as  fresh  and  sweet 
As  when  smooth  Zephyrus  plays  oii  the  fleet 
Face  of  the  curled  stream,  with  flow'rs  as  many 
As  the  young  sprinff  gives,  and  as  choice  aS  any ; 
Here  be  all  new  dc^i^hts,  cool  streams  and  wells. 
Arbours  o'eigrown  with  woodbine,  caves  and  dells  ; 
Choose  where  thou  wilt,  while  I  sit  by  and  sing. 
Or  gather  rushes  to  make  many  a  ring 
For  thv  long  fineers ;  tell  thee  tales  of  love. 
How  the  pale  Pncebe,  huntine  in  a  grove. 
First  saw  the  boy  Endymion,  from  whose  eyes 
She  took  eternal  fire  that  never  dies ; 
How  sbe  convey'd  him  softly  in  a  sleep. 
His  temples  bound  with  poppy,  to  the  steep 
Head  of  old  Latmos,  where  she  stoops  each  night, 
GUdlng  the  mountain  with  her  brother's  light. 
To  kiss  her  sweetest/*—- 

Faithful  Shephbrdess. 

Had  I  words  and  images  at  command  like  these,  I  would  attempt  to 
wake  the  dioughts  that  lie  slumbering  on  golden  ridges  in  the  evening 
clouds :  but  at  the  sight  of  nature  my  fancy,  poor  as  it  is,  droops  and 
closes  up  its  leaves,  like  flowers  at  sunset.  I  can  make  nothing  out  on 
the  spot : — ^I  must  have  time  to  collect  myself. 

In  general,  a  good  thing  spoils  out-of-door  prospects :  it  should  be 
reserved  for  Table-talk.  L-- —  is  for  this  reason,  I  take  it,  the  worst 
company  in  the  world  out  of  doors ;  because  he  is  the  best  within.  I 
grant,  there  is  one  subject  on  which  it  is  pleasant  to  talk  on  a  journey ; 
and  that  is,  what  one  shall  have  for  supper  when  we  get  to  our  inn  at 
night.  The  open  air  improves  this  sort  of  conversation  or  friendly 
altercation,  by  setting  a  keener  edge  on  appetite.  Every  mile  of  the 
road  heightens  the  flavour  of  the  viands  we  expect  at  the  end  of  it. 
How  fine  it  is  to  enter  some  old  town,  walled  and  turreted,  just  at  the 
approach  of  night-fall,  or  to  come  to  some  straggling  village,  with  the 
lights  streaming  through  the  snrrouhding  gloom ;  and  then,  after  in* 
quiring  for  the  best  entertainment  that  the  place  aflbrds,  to  *^  take  one's 
ease  at  one's  inn  I"  These  eventful  moments  in  our  lives'  history  are 
too  precious,  too  full  of  solid,  heart-felt  happiness,  to  be  frittered  and 
dribbled  away  in  imperfect  sympathy.  I  would  have  them  alt  to  my- 
self, and  drain  them  to  the  last  drop :  they  will  do  to  talk  of,  or  to 
write  about  afterwards.  What  a  delicate  speculation  it  is,  after  drink- 
ing whole  goblets  of  tea, 

"  The  cups  that  cheer,  but  not  inebriate," 
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and  letting  the  fumes  ascend  into  the  brain»  to  sit  considering  what  we 
shall  have  for  supper — eggs  and  a  rasher,  a  rabbit  smothered  in 
onions,  or  an  excellent  veal-cutlet !  Sancho  in  such  a  situation  once 
fixed  upon  cow-heel ;  and  his  choice,  though  he  could  not  help  it,  is 
not  to  be  disparaged.  Then,  in  the  intervals  of  pictured  scenery  and 
Shandean  contemplation,  to  catch  the  preparation  and  the  stir  in  the 
kitchen — Frocxtl^  0  procul  este  projani !  These  hours  are  sacred  to  si- 
lence and  to  musing,  to  be  treasured  up  in  the  memory,  and  to  feed  the 
source  of  smiling  thoughts  hereafter.  I  would  not  waste  them  in  idle 
talk  ;  or,  if  I  must  have  the  integrity  of  fancy  broken  in  upon,  I  would 
rather  it  were  by  a  stranger  than  a  friend.  A  stranger  takes  his  hue 
and  character  from  the  time  and  place  :  he  is  a  part  of  the  furniture 
and  costume  of  an  inn.  If  he  is  a  Quaker,  or  from  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  so  much  the  better.  I  do  not  even  try  to  sympathise  with 
him,  and  he  breaks  no  squares.  I  associate  nothing  with  my  travelling 
companion  but  present  objects  and  passing  events.  In  his  ignorance 
of  me  and  my  anairs,  I  in  a  manner  forget  myself.  But  a  friend  re- 
minds one  of  other  things,  rips  up  old  grievances,  and  destroys  the  abs- 
traction of  the  scene.  He  comes  in  ungraciously  between  us  and  our 
imaginary  character.  Something  is  dropped  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion that  gives  a  hint  of  your  profession  and  pursuits ;  or  from  having 
some  one  with  you  that  knows  the  less  sublime  portions  of  your  history, 
it  seems  that  other  people  do.  You  are  no  longer  a  citizen  of  the 
world :  but  your  **  unhoused  free  condition  is  put  into  circumscription 
and  confine."  The  incognito  of  an  inn  is  one  of  its  striking  privileges 
— "  lord  of  one*s-self,  uncumber'd  with  a  name.'*  Oh !  it  is  great  to 
shake  off  the  trammels  of  the  world  and  of  public  opinion — ^to  lose  our 
importunate,  tormenting,  everlasting  personal  identity  in  the  elements 
of  nature,  and  become  the  creature  of  the  moment,  clear  of  all  ties — ^to 
hold  to  the  universe  only  by  a  dish  of  sweet-breads,  and  to  owe  no- 
thing but  the  score  of  the  evening — and,  no  longer  seeking  for  applause 
and  meeting  with  contenipt,  to  be  known  by  no  other  title  than  the  Gen- 
tleman in  the  parlour  !  One  may  take  one's  choice  of  all  characters  in 
tliis  romantic  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  one's  real  pretensions,  and  be* 
come  indefinitely  respectable  and  negatively  right  worshipful.  We 
bafHe  prejudice,  and  disappoint  conjecture  ;  and  from  being  s6  to  others, 
begin  to  be  objects  of  curiosity  and  wonder  even  to  ourselves.  We  are 
no  more  those  hackneyed  common-places  that  we  appear  in  the  world  : 
an  inn  restores  us  to  the  level  of  nature,  and  quits  scores  with  society ! 
I  have  certainly  spent  some  enviable  hours  at  inns — sometimes  when  I 
have  been  lefl  entirely  to  myself,  and  have  tried  to  solve  some  meta* 
physical  problem,  as  once  at  Witham-common,  where  I  found  out  the 
proof  that  likeness  is  not  a  case  of  the  association  of  ideas — at  other 
times,  when  there  have  been  pictures  in  the  room,  as  at  St.  Neot's,  (I 
think  it  was)  where  I  first  met  with  Gribelin's  engravings  of  tlie  Car- 
toons, into  which  I  entered  at  once,  and  at  a  little  inn  on  the  borders  of 
Wales,  where  there  happened  to  be  hanging  some  of  Westall's  draw- 
ings, which  I  compared  triumphantly  (for  a  theory  that  I  had,  not  for 
the  admired  artist)  with  the  figure  of  a  girl  who  had  ferried  me  over  the 
Severn,  standing  up  in  the  boat  between  me  and  the  twilight — at  other 
times  I  might  mention  luxuriating  m  books,  with  a  peculiar  interest  in 
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this  way,  as  I  remember  sitting  up  half  the  night  to  read  Paul  and  Vir- 
ginia, which  I  picked  up  at  an  inn  at  Bridgewater,  after  being  drenched 
in  the  rain  all  day ;  and  at  the  same  place  I  got  through*  two  volumes 
of  Madame  D'Arblay's  Camilla.  It  was  on  the  10th  of  April,  1798, 
that  I  sat  down  to  a  volume  of  the  New  Eloise,  at  the  inn  at  Llan- 
gollen, over  a  bottle  of  Sherry  and  a  cold  chicken.  The  letter  I  chose 
was  that  in  which  St.  Preux  describes  his  feelings  as  he  first  caught  a 
glimpse  from  the  heights  of  the  Jura  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  which  I  had 
brought  with  me  as  a  bon  bouche  to  crown  the  evening  with.  It  was  my 
birth-day,  and  I  had  for  the  first  time  come  from  a  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  visit  this  delightful  spot.  The  road  to  Llangollen  turns 
off  between  Chirk  and  Wrexham ;  and  on  passing  a  certain  point,  you 
come  all  at  once  upon  the  valley,  which  opens  like  an  amphitheatre, 
broad,  barren  hills  rising  in  majestic  state  on  either  side,  with  "  green 
upland  swells  that  echo  to  the  bleat  of  flocks"  below,  and  the  river  Dee 
babbling  over  its  stony  bed  in  the  midst  of  them.  The  vaUey  at  this 
time  "  glittered  green  with  sunny  showers,"  and  a  budding  ash-tree 
dipped  its  tender  branches  in  the  chiding  stream.  How  proud,  how 
glad  I  was  to  walk  alon(?  the  high  road  that  overlooks  the  delicious 
prospect,  repeating  the  lihes  which  I  have  just  quoted  from  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge's poems  \  But  besides  the  prospect  which  opened  beneath  my 
feet,  another  also  opened  to  my  inward  sight,  a  heavenly  vision,  on 
which  were  written,  in  letters  large  as  Hope  could  make  them,  these 
four  words,  Libertt,  Genius,  Love,  Virtue  ;  which  have  since  faded 
into  the  light  of  common  day,  or  mock  my  idle  gaze. 

''  The  beautiful  is  vanish M^  and  returns  not." 

Still  I  would  return  some  time  or  other  to  this  enchanted  spot ;  but  I 
would  return  to  it  alone.  What  other  self  could  I  find  to  share  that 
influx  of  thoughts,  of  regret,  and  delight,  the  fragments  of  which  I 
could  hardly  conjure  up  to  myself,  so  much  have  they  been  broken  and 
defaced  ?  I  could  stand  on  some  tall  rock,  and  overlook  the  precipice  of 
years  that  separates  me  from  what  I  then  was.  I  was  at  that  time  going 
shortly  to  visit  the  poet  whom  I  have  above  named.  Where  is  he  now  T 
Not  only  I  myself  have  changed  ;  the  world,  which  was  then  new  to 
me,  has  become  old  and  incorrigible.  Yet  will  I  turn  to  thee  in 
thought,  O  sylvan  Dee,  in  joy,  in  youth  and  gladness,  as  thou  then  wert ; 
and  thou  shalt  always  be  to  me  the  river  of  Paradise,  where  I  will 
drink  of  the  waters  of  life  freely ! 

There  is  hardly  any  thing  that  shews  the  short-sightedness  or  capri- 
ciousness  of  the  imagination  more  than  travelling  does.  With  change 
of  place  we  change  our  ideas  ;  nay,  our  opinions  and  feelings.  We  can 
by  an  effort  indeed  transport  ourselves  to  old  and  long-forgotten  scenes, 
and  then  the  picture  of  the  mind  revives  again ;  but  we  forget  those 
that  we  have  just  lefl.  It  seems  that  we  can  think  but  of  one  place  at 
a  time.  The  canvass  of  the  &ncy  is  but  of  a  certain  extent,  and,  if  we 
paint  one  set  of  objects  upon  it,  they  immediately  efiace  every  other. 
We  cannot  enlarge  our  conceptions,  we  only  shift  our  point  of  view. 
The  landscape  bares  its  bosom  to  the  enraptured  eye,  we  take  our  fill 
of  it,  and  seem  as  if  we  could  form  no  other  image  of  beauty  or 
grandeur.     We  pass  on,  and  think  no  more  of  it :  the  horizon  that 
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riiuts  it  from  our  sight,  ako  blots  it  from  our  memory  like  a  dream. 
In  travelling  through  a  wild  barren  country,  I  can  form  no  idea  of  a 
woody  and  cultivated  one.  It  appears  to  me  that  all  the  world  must  be 
barren,  like  what  I  see  of  it.  In  the  country  we  forget  the  town,  and 
ID  town  we  despise  the  country.  '*  Beyozid  Hyde  Park,"  says  Sir 
Topling  Flutter,  "  all  is  a  desert."  All  that  part  of  the  map  that  we 
do  not  see  before  us  is  a  blank.  The  world,  in  our  conceit  of  it,  is  not 
jnndi  bigger  than  a  nutshell.  It  is  not  one  prospect  expanded  into 
another,  county  joined  to  county,  kingdom  to  kingdom,  lands  to  seas, 
making  an  image  voluminous  and  vast ; — the  mind  can  form  no  larger 
idea  of  space  dian  the  eye  can  take  in  at  a  single  glance.  The  rest  is  a 
name  written  in  a  map,  a  calculation  of  arithmetic.  For  instance, 
what  is  the  true  signification  of  that  immense  mass  of  territory  and 
population,  known  by  the  name  of  China,  to  us  ?  An  inch  of  pasted 
board  on  a  wooden  globe,  of  no  more  account  than  a  China  orange ! 
Things  near  us  are  seen  of  the  size  of  life :  things  at  a  distance  are 
diminished  to  the  size  of  the  understanding.  We  measure  the  universe 
by  ourselves,  and  even  comprehend  the  texture  of  our  own  being  only 
piece^oneal.  In  this  way,  however,  we  remember  an  infinity  o£  things 
and  places.  The  mind  is  like  a  mechanical  insmiment  that  plays  a  great 
variety  of  tunes,  but  it  must  play  them  in  succession.  One  idea  recalls 
another,  but  it  at  the  same  time  excludes  all  others.  In  trying  to  renew 
old  recollections,  we  cannot  as  it  were  unfold  the  whole  web  of  our 
existence ;  we  must  pick  out  the  single  threads.  So  in  coming  to  a 
place  where  we  have  formerly  lived,  and  with  which  we  have  intimate 
associations,  every  one  must  have  found  that  the  feeling  grows  more 
vivid  the  nearer  we  approach  the  spot,  from  the  mere  anticipation  of  the 
actual  impression :  we  remember  circumstances,  feelings,  persons, 
faces,  names,  that  we  had  not  thought  of  for  years ;  but  for  die  time 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  forgotten  ! — ^To  return  to  the  question  I 
have  quitted  above. 

I  have  no  objection  to  go  to  see  ruins,  aqueducts,  pictures,  in  com- 
pany with  a  friend  or  a  party,  but  rather  Uie  contrary^  for  the  former 
reason  reversed.  They  are  intelligible  matters,  and  will  bear  talking 
about.  The  sentiment  here  is  not  tacit,  but  communicable  and  overt. 
Salisbury  Plain  is  barren  of  criticism,  but  Stonehenge  will  bear  a  dis- 
cussion antiquarian,  picturesque,  and  philosophical.  In  setting  out  on 
a  party  of  pleasure,  the  first  consideration  always  is  where  we  shall  go 
to  :  in  taking  a  solitary  ramble,  the  question  is  what  we  shall  meet  with 
by  the  way.  **  The  mind  is  its  own  place ;"  nor  are  we  anxious  to 
arrive  at  the  end  of  our  journey.  '  I  can  myself  do  the  honours  indiflfe- 
rently  weU  to '  works  of  *art  and  curiosity.  I  once  took  a  party  to 
Oxford  with  no  mean  eclat — shewed  them  Uiat  seat  of  the  Muses  at  a 
distance, 

"  With  glistering  spires  and  pinnacles  adom'd''— - 

descanted  on  the  learned  air  that  breathes  from  the  grassy  quadrangles 
and  stone  walls  o£  halls  and  colleges — ^was  at  home  in  die  Bodleian  ; 
and  at  Blenheim  quite  superseded  the  powdered  Cicerone  that  attended 
us,  and  that  pointed  in  vain  with  his  wand  to  common-place  beauties  in 
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matchless  pictures. — ^As  another  exception  to  the  above  reasoning,  I 
should  not  feel   confident  in   venturing  on  a  journey  in  a  foreign 
country  without  a  companion.     I  should  want  at  intervals  to  hear  the 
sound  of  my  own  language.     There  is  an  involuntary  antipathy  in  the 
mind  of  an  Englishman  to  foreign  manners  and  notions,  that  requires 
the  assistance  of  sociid.  sympathy  to  carry  it  off.     As  the  distance  from 
home  increases,  this  relief,  whidi  was  at  first  a  luxury,  becomes  a  pas* 
sion  and  an  appetite.     A  person  would  almost  feel  stifled  to  find 
himself  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia  without  friends  and  countrymen :  there 
must  be  allowed  to  be  something  in  the  view  of  Athens  or  old  Rome 
that  claims  the  utterance  of  speech ;  and  I  own  that  the  Pyramids  are 
too  mighty  for  any  single  contemplation.     In  such  situations,  so  oppo- 
site to  all  one's  ordinary  train  of  ideas,  one  seems  a  species  by  one's- 
self,  a  limb  torn  off  from  society,  unless  one  can  meet  with  instant 
fellowship  and  support. — Yet  I  did  not  feel  this  want  or  craving  very 
pressing  once,  when  I  first  set  my  foot  on  the  laughing  shores  of 
France.    Calais  was  peopled  with  novelty  and  delight.     The  confused, 
busy  murmur  of  the  place  was  like  oil  and  wine  poured  into  my  ears ; 
nor  did  the  mariners  hymn,  which  was  sung  from  the  top  of  an  old 
crazy  vessel  in  the  harbour,  as  the  sun  went  down,  send  an  alien  sound 
into  my  soul.     I  only  breathed  the  air  of  general  humanity.     I  walked 
over  **  the  vine-covered  hills  and  gay  regions  of  France,"  erect  and 
satisfied ;  for  the  image  of  man  was  not  cast  down  and  chained  to  the 
foot  of  arbitrary  thrones :  I  was  at  no  loss  for  language,  for  that  of  all 
the  great  schools  of  painting  was  opesn  tp  me.     The  whole  is  vanished 
like  a  shade.     Pictures,  heroes,  glory,  freedom,  di)l  are  fled :  nothing 
remains  but  the  Bourbons  and  the  French  people ! — There  is  undoubt- 
edly a  sensation  in  travelling  into  foreign  parts  that  is  to  be  had  nowhere 
else :  but  it  is  more  pleasing  at  the  time  than  lasting.     It  is  too  remote 
from  our  habitual  associatipns  to  be  a  common  topic  of  discourse  or 
reference,  and,  like  a  dream  or  another  state  of  existence,  does  not 
piece  into  our  daily  modes  of  life.     It  is  an  animated  but  a  momentary 
hallucination.     It  demands  an  effort  to  exchange  our  actual  for  our 
ideal  identity ;  and  to  feel  the  pulse  of  our  old  transports  revive  very 
keenly,  we  must  ''jump"  all  our  present  comforts  and  connexions. 
Our  romantic  and  itinerant  character  is  not  to  be  domesticated.     Dr. 
Johnson  remarked  how  little  foreign  travel  added  to  the  facilities  of 
conversation  in  those  who  had  been  abroad.     In  fact,  the  time  we  have 
spent  there  is  both  delightful  and  in  one  sense  instnu^tive ;  but  it 
appears  to  be  cutout  of  our  substantial,  downright  existence,  and  never 
to  join  kindly  on  to  it.    We  are  not  the  same,  but  another,  and  perhaps 
more  enviable  individual,  all  the  time  we  are  out  of  our  own  country. 
We  are  lost  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  our  friends.    So  the  poet  somewhat 
quaintly  sings, 

"  Out  of  my  country  and  myself  I  go.'' 

Those  who  wish  to  forget  painful  thoughts,  do  well  to  absent  themselves 
for  a  while  from  the  ties  and  objects  that  recall  them :  but  we  can  be 
said  only  to  fulfil  our  destiny  in  the  place  that  gave  us  birth.  I  shotdd 
on  this  account  like  well  enough  to  spend  the  whole  of  my  life  in  travel- 
ling abroad,  if  I  could  any  where  borrow  another  life  to  spend  afterwards 
at  home ! —  T. 
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How  light  and  lovely  is  that  parting  hour. 

When,  swath*d  in  lambent  gold,  the  autumnal  sun 
Centres  upon  the  west  his  pomp  and  power. 

And  tells  in  ^lory  that  his  work  is  aone ! 
How  deep  the  joy,  at  such  an  hour  to  shun 

All  that  the  expanding  spirit  might  controul ; 
To  seek,  in  solitude,  the  Eternal  One, 

Where  the  wide  waves  their  glorious  vespers  roll,— 
And  muse  the  voiceless  thought,  and  gaze  the  impassioned  soul  I 

The  shoreward  deep  like  molten  emerald  glows  ^ 
The  distant  burns  with  quivering  rubies  gay^ — 
•  As,  o'er  its  bower  of  green,  the  crimson'd  rose 
Shoots  into  air,  and  trembling  drinks  the  day : 
Each  keel  that  lordly  ploughs  the  crashing  spray 
Furrows  its  course  m  foam  and  tight  behind ; 
Around  the  bark  careering  sea-fowl  play. 

With  sidelong  wines  to  woo  the  breeze  inclined ; 
While  the  hoarse  ship-boy's  song  floats  mellowing  on  the  wind. 

Pregnant  with  light  some  sprinkled  cloudlets  swell. 

In  burning  islets,  o'er  the  illumined  west,-— 
Lonff  to  retam  the  lingering  sun's  farewell. 

Like  the  last  smile  of  Love  on  Grief  impress'd. 
Day  sink.,  but  triumphs  as  it  sinks,  to  rest. 

Like  Virtue  lightening  through  the  grave  to  Heaven  : — 
Yet,  even  on  earth,  what  more  than  earthly  zest 

To  the  rapt  spirit's  sun-ward  glance  is  given. 
While  thus  it  springs  to  drink  the  glassy  gold  of  even  ! 

A  world  of  light  and  music ! — ^Many  a  breeze 

Pknts  on  the  wave,  and  trembles  to  the  shore. 
Whispering  its  love-tales  to  the  dimpling  seas. 

And  fleeting,  soon  as  its  liffht  vows  are  o*er. — 
Oh !  these  are  hours  when  the  poor  soul  may  soar. 

In  dreamful  blessedness  to  climes  above, — 
May  join  the  beings  it  had  loved  of  yore 

In  starry  spheres  of  cloudless  light  and  love. 
Where  through  the  bowers  of  bliss  %e  immortal  waters  rove. 

Lo,  the  proud  Mount  \*  whose  form,  in  graceful  sweep. 

Dyed  with  the  last  hues  of  the  year  and  day, 
Curves,  like  a  forest^rainbow,  o'er  the  deep, 

Which  heaves,  all  foamless,  round  its  sheltering  bay ! — 
Pilgrims  of  Beauty  I  ye  who,  far  away. 

Roam  where  poetic  deserts  sadly  smile ! 
Gaze  here,  and  own — Can  distant  climes  display 

A  scene  more  rich  than  yonder  gorgeous  pile? — 
Oh !  ere  you  leave  her,  search  your  own  unrivall'd  Isle ! 

For  who,  with  human  heart,  could  ever  roam 

Through  scenes  and  hours  like  these,  nor  prize  them  high — 
Hail  the  green  land  that  girds  his  childhood's  home. 

And  cease  for  brighter  suns  and  realms  to  sigh  i 
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•^  Vain  •  — Teiy  rain  ** — ^to  search  a  distant  sky 

For  charms  profusely  sparkling  o*er  our  own : 
For  he  who  seeks^  will  find  beneath  his  eye 
All  that  can  teach  what  Genius  e'er  has  known. 
And  bid  the  heart  aspire  to  Glory's  Alpine  throne. 

Low  sinks  the  sun,— Hind  dim,  o'er  shore  and  sea. 

Steals  a  transparent  shade,  of  deepening  gloom  ; 
And  louder  swells  the  wave's  wild  melooy. 

As  if  its  tones  might  fill  the  sun-light's  room : 
Now  comet  the  enchanted  hour,  when  Fancy's  loom 

Weaves  o'er  the  visible  dark  her  mystic  charm»— 
Calls  forms  from  Heaven,  or  wakes  tnem  from  the  tomb,^^ 

All  that  the  weak  or  guilty  soul  alarms. 
And  with  Elysian  dreams  the  mourner's  spirit  warms  i 

List  1  heard  ye  not,  amid  the  pausing  suige. 

Some  more  majestic  and  unearthly  tone  $ 
A  stranse  deep  sound — ^Day's  momentary  dir^&— - 

At  whose  lone  voice  the  waters  hush'a  their  own  ? 
It  seem'd  the  sighing  and  sepulchral  moan 

Of  Syren,  wailing  m  her  sparry  cell. 
O'er  powers  and  charms  no  longer  fear'd  or  known  : 

And  wild  and  sad  that  mermaid-voice  did  swell. 
As,  o'er  the  dusky  heath,  the  distant  funeral  bell. 

Tis  hush'd  :  and  o'er  the  darkening  waste  once*  more 

I  hear  the  waves,  and  sea-bird's  oesolate  cry : 
The  nearer  waters  melt  into  the  shore. 

While  their  far  veige  is  blended  with  the  sky: 
The  star  which  lovers  worship,  gleams  on  high ; 

And,  traced  in  glittering  fragments  on  the  main. 
Binds  Heaven  and  Ocean  in  a  golden  tie— 

Type  of  that  bright  and  more  than  mortal  chain. 
Which  links  young  hearts,  where  Love  and  Love's  sweet 

witcheries  reign.  J* 


ON    AN    INTENDED    REMOVAL    FROM    A     FAVOURITE 

RESIDENCE. 

Adibu,  beloved  and  lovely  home,  adieu ! 

Thou  pleasant  mansion,  and  ye  waters  bright. 

Ye  lawns,  ye  aged  elms,  ye  shrubberies  light, 
(My  own  contemporary  trees  that  grew 
Even  with  my  growth,)  ye  flowers  of  orient  hue, 

A  long  farewell  to  all  1    £re  &ir  to  sight 

In  summer-shine  ye  bloom  with  beauty  dight. 
Your  halls  we  leave  for  scenes  untried  and  new. 

O  shades,  endeared  by  Memory's  magic  power. 
With  strange  reluctance  from  your  paths  1  roam  ! 

But  Home  lives  not  in  lawn,  or  tree,  or  flower. 
Nor  dwells  tenacious  in  one  only'dome  ;— 

Where  smiling  friends  adorn  the  social  hour. 
Where  they,  the  dearest,  ar^-there  will  be  Home.  M 


*  Goldsmith. 
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I  HAVK  now  been  in  Paris  several  days — ^have  traversed  it  in  various 
directions,  and  inspected  all  its  most  celebrated  structures :  tbe  result 
is  a  conviction  that  we  saw  the  best  of  it  in  our  first  excursion ;  that  a 
great  deal  is  sacrificed  for  effect ;  and  that  the  feelings  of  admiration 
excited  by  the  first  coup-tTailf  will  not  by  any  means  be  increased  by  a 
more  minute  acquaintance  with  its  interior  system  and  economy.  Its 
luxury  and  magnificence  are  principally  external ;  while  in  London 
these  qualities  ^Lhibit  themselves  chiefly  in  the  interior  of  buildings. 
Paris  attains  its  most  distinguishing  feature  (the  lofty  range  and  ex- 
tensive plan  of  her  houses)  by  a  great  sacrifice  of  domestic  comfort; 
and  we  shall  be  less  surprised  at  the  handsome  designs  of  the  archi- 
tects, if  we  reflect  that  each  structure  is  tenanted  by  a  little  colony  of 
its  own.  Such  is  the  case  in  a  great  proportion  of  the  most  elegant 
erections,  and  the  annoyances  to  which  it  subjects  tlie  inmates  are 
neither  few  nor  trifling.  The  stairs,  being  "  open  to  all  parties,"  are 
very  often  "  influenced  by  none,*'  so  far  as  regards  their  conservation 
in  a  proper  state  of  cleanliness,  especially  if  the  lodgers,  as  is  very  apt 
to  be  the  case  in  Paris,  keep  a  dog  or  two  upon  each  floor. 

The  pavements  here,  though  generally  excellent  in  the  centre  of  the 
street,  and  kept  in  good  order  by  the  limited  traffic,  the  total  absence  of 
any  ponderous  carriages,  and  the  imperturbability  of  the  stones  when 
once  laid  down,  universally  wants  that  indispensable  article  of  comfort 
to  pedestrians — a  foot-pavement.     Walking  is  not  only  fatiguing  and 
distressing  to  the  unaccustomed  soles  of  Englishmen,  but  it  compels 
them  to  move  in  perpetual  discomfort,  from  the  necessity  of  being  ever- 
lastingly on  the  qui  ritf,  and  looking  before  and  behind,  and  on  one 
side,  if  they  wish  to  avoid  an  unprofitable  encounter  with  a  ^fiacre  or 
cabriolet.      It  is  very  illustrative  of  the  different  notions  of  comfort  in 
the  two  countries,  that  while  here,  with  an  immediate  supply  of  mate- 
rials under  their  feet,  they  neglect  to  use  them,  in  England  they  procure 
this  accommodation  from  a  great  distance  and  at  a  vast  expense,  and 
with  undistinguishing  luxury  extend  it  to  the  narrowest  street  and  the 
shabbiest  alleys.     In  Paris,  probably,  the  disregard  of  a  trottoir  origi- 
nated in  that  aristocratical  feeling,  which  considered  the  common  people 
as  nothing ;  so  at  least  Rousseau  seemed  to  think,  when  he  iudged  from 
our  English  foot-paths,  that  they  were  something,  and  thanxed  God  for 
it*     If  to  all  these  points  of  indisputable  inferiority  it  be  added,  that  the 
French  metropolis  is  entirely  without  those  extensive  and  handsomely 
planted  squares  that  form  such  an  embellishment  to  London  ;  and  that 
Its  streets,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  not  so  long,  or  so  wide,  or  so 
regular  as  ours,  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  upon  the  whole,  it  deserves 
the  name  of  a  finer  city,  if  by  that  phrase  we  mean  to  indicate  a  greater 
combination  of  external  and  internal  recommendations : — though  it 
must  always  be  conceded  that  the  immediate  purlieus  of  the  Court  pre- 
sent an  assemblage  of  magnificence  and  beauty  unrivalled  in  London, 
or  perhaps  in  any  other  city.     The  whole  country,  indeed,  to  judge  by 
what  we  have  seen,  exhibits  traces  of  along-continued,  but  tasteful  des- 
potittia,  which  has  sacrificed  France  to  Pans,  and  Paris  to  the  Court. 
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The  public  bufldings  at  present  carrying  on  in  this  capital,  are  fully 
calculated  to  support  its  architectural  reputation.  After  having  been 
for  some  time  unforwarded,  the  new  Exchange  is  now  in  active  progress 
towards  completion,  and  will  unquestionably  be  the  noblest  in  Europe. 
Perfectly  simple  in  its  design  and  decorations,  it  has  an  air  of  the  most 
impressive  grandeur  and  majesty  from  its  vastness  and  fine  propor- 
tions, being  encircled  by  a  cluster  of  sixty-four  lofty  columns  worthy  of 
the  ancient  Romans,  though  their  effect  be  somewhat  frittered  down  by 
the  smallness  of  the  blocks  of  which  they  are  constituted.  It  is  not 
easy  to  account  for  this  blemish,  which  we  also  observed  in  otlier  build- 
ings, as  the  quarries  seem  to  supply  masses  of  every  dimension.  The 
new  church  of  La  Madeleine,  which  Napoleon  had  destined  for  a 
Temple  of  Glory,  seems  to  have  been  begun  upon  too  gigantic  a  plan 
to  encourage  hopes  of  its  completion.  Churches  and  temples  of  gloryy 
indeed,  can  hardly  expect  to  take  a  bond  of  fate  in  these  days  of  evanes- 
cent dynasties  and  popular  instability;  and  the  beginnings  of  this 
atupendous  edifice,  as  well  as  of  the  Triumphal  Arch  beyond  the 
Barrier  of  Neuillv,  are  unnoticed  except  by  foreigners,  who,  estimating 
the  Hercules  by  his  foot,  or  the  Mammoth  from  his  skeleton,  cannot 
help  respecting  the  gigantic  conceptions  in  which  they  originated. 
Amusement,  however,  is  a  goddess  to  whose  worship  even  the  fickle 
Parisians  are  constant ;  and  no  changes  have  for  a  moment  impeded 
the  completion  of  the  new  French  Opera  House,  which  forms  at  present 
their  paramount  object  of  attention,  and  has  sprung  rapidly  up  in  the 
Street  Lepelletier.  It  is  a  light  and  elegant  building,  surmounted  by 
handsome  statues  of  eight  Muses,  the  architect  having  unaccountably 
not  left  space  enough  for  the  ninth.  I  inquired  of  a  grave  elder,  who 
was  contemplating  ihe/a^adef  the  cause  of  this  omission  : — *^  Monsieur, 
c'est  que  Tautre  estoccup^e  avec  ApoUon,"  was  the  truly  Parisian  reply. 

Fersaillea. — I  have  said  that  France,  in  some  of  its  departments, 
bears  the  impress  of  a  long  despotism  which  had  exhausted  the  pro- 
vinces for  the  embellishment  of  the  capital,  in  which  latter  term  the  con- 
tiguous parks  and  palaces  must  be  included.  These  are  of  the  most 
grand  and  sumptuous  character ;  and  he  who  in  one  day  has  visited 
Versailles  when  the  great  water-works  play,  the  two  Trianons,  and  St. 
Cloud,  all  adjoining  to  each  other,  will  probably  have  witnessed  a  rarer 
display  of  architectural  and  hortulan  splendour — ^a  more  surpassing 
union  of  natural  and  artificial  beauties,  than  could  be  any  where  paral- 
leled within  the  same  compass ;  and  may  form  some  notion  of  the  splen- 
dour of  the  old  French  Court,  as  well  as  of  the  wild  profusion  which 
lavished  the  revenues  of  an  empire  on  the  freaks  of  a  profligate  mon- 
arch and  his  weak  and  wanton  mistresses. 

The  Palace  of  Versailles  forms  a  superb  front  of  800  yards  extent, 
when  viewed  from  the  gardens ;  and  accords,  both  extem^ly  and  inter- 
nally, with  our  preconceived  notions  of  the  vain  and  ostentatious  Louis 
XIV.,  who,  at  an  expense  of  between  eighty  and  ninety  millions  of 
francs,  completed  this  enormous  mass  of  pompous  extravagance.  Here, 
however,  there  are  at  least  some  durable  evidences  of  taste;  some  per- 
manent monuments .  of  art ; — something  which  the  French,  for  manf 
aj^es  lo  coine,  will  have  to  shew  for  their  money :  it  has  not  been  fribbled 
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away  upon  thatched  cottages.  Chinese  pagodas,  and  sprawling  green 
dragons,  of  which  the  present  age  would  be  still  more  ashamed,  but  for 
the  consoling  reflection  that  in  a  few  years  such  fanl^tical  gewgaws 
will  have  tumbled  to  pieces,  and  be  no  more  remembdred  than  the  tin 
and  tinsel  palaces  in  the  last  scene  of  one  of  Astley's  pantomimes. 
Speaking  individually,  I  would  rather  contribute  half  my  substance  to 
the  embellishment  of  a  Versailles,  than  a  tithe  of  the  sum  to  unneces- 
sary wars  (and  unnecessary   most    wars  are);    yet  what  a  trifle  is 
the  cost  of  this  stupendous  piece  of  extravagance,  when  compared  with 
that  of  a  few  campaigns !   Unfortunately  Louis  XIV.  united  both  modes 
of  expenditure.     Going  over  a  palace  is  generally  a  great  drudgery ; 
they  have  all  a  strong  family-likeness  : — ^from  the  ceiling^,  **  where 
sprawl  the  saints  of  Verrio  and  La  Guerre,''  down  to  the  tesselated 
marble  under  foot,  where  "  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other," 
they  are  alike  apt  to  be  very  fine  and  very  tiresome.     Servants  in  ridi 
old-fashioned  liveries  led  us  from  room  to  room,  exclaiming,  '*  Salon 
de  Mars r— "Salon  d'Apollon!"—" Salon  de  Mercure!"  and  "Salon 
de  Diane !"  till  we  began  to  speculate  with  some  pleasure  on  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  Heathen  Deities ;  but  alas !  they  were  succeeded  by 
the  divinities  of  legitimacy,  and  the  officers  of  their  almost  intermi- 
tiable  household.     The  want  of  furniture,  all  of  which  disappeared  in 
the  Revolution,  adds  to  the  monotony  of  the  chambers,  which  seem  to 
be  astonished  at  their  own  forlorn  finery,  as  they  glitter  in  the  gorgeous- 
ness  of  the  new  gilding  with  which  they  have  been  lately  decorated. 
Here  and  there  an  obnoxious  pannel  torn  out,  attested  the  political 
change  which  had  so  unexpectedly  restored  its  old  masters,  which  was 
also  evidenced  by  the  sedulous  restoration  of  the^eur  de  i»,  perhaps 
destined  at  no  distant  period  to  be  again  supplanted.      With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Chapel,  which,  in  spite  of  Voltaire's  lampoon,  is  very 
elegant,  though  somewhat  too  gaudy — and  the  great  gallery,  222  feet 
in  length,  with  its  mirrors  reflecting  the  gardens  and  waters, — ^we  en- 
countered nothing  very  striking,  till,  on  passing  through  some  gloomy 
and  shabby  passages,  we  groped  our  way  into  the  once  magnificent 
Amphitheatre,  or   Salle  des  Spectacles,  now  dismantled,  silent,  and 
abandoned  to  dust,  darkness,  and  desolation.     Every  thing  that  was 
royal,  joyous,  and  festive,  conspired  to  give  splendour  and  eclat  to  this 
masterpiece  of  luxury,  which  was  completed  in  1770,  on  the  marriage 
of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.     The  Amours  of  the  Gods,  painted  by 
Du  Rameau,  on  the  ceiling,  could  hardly  suggest  to  the  imagination 
scenes  of  more  voluptuous  enchantment  than  were  once  realized  on  the 
floor  below,  when,  on  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  gilded  columns, 
which  were  made  hollow  for  that  purpose,  the  whole  arena  was  con- 
verted into  a  sumptuous  ball-room ;  and  the  most  splendid  Court  in 
Europe,  in  the  height  of  its  lustre,  headed  by  Marie  Antoinette  in  the 
zenith  of  her  fascinations,  mingling  in  the  graceful  dance,  dazzled  the 
spectator  with  the  sight  of  beautiful  and  laughing  faces,  and  sparkling 
•diamonds,  and  nodding  plumes,  and  gay  colours,  all  reflected  and  mul- 
tiplied a  liiousand  times  by  the  innumerable  mirrors  with  which  every 
box  and  every  wall  was  completely  pannelled.     We  sat  in  the  very  box 
which  had  been  so  often  graced  by  Royalty ; — ^we  stood  on  the  boards 
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where  they  had  danced ; — ^here  had  the  music  poured  its  exhilarating 
strains ;  here  had  the  laugh  resounded  amid  the  encounter  of  bright 
eyes,  and  the  sparkling  coruscations  of  wit.  Gracious  God  !  what  a 
frightful  change  did  a  few  years  present ! — ^That  lovely  Queen,  with  her 
ill-fated  husband,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  beauty  and  chivalry  of 
their  court,  all  miserably  slaughtered;  the  rest  in  exile,  penury,  and 
wretchedness;  the  palace  devastated  by  an  infuriate  mob;  and  this 
glorious  temple  of  their  festivity  left  as  we  now  beheld  it — denuded  of 
all  its  gildings,  and  trappings,  and  costly  mirrors;  the  paintings  crum- 
bling to  decay ;  the  boards  creaking  beneath  the  foot ;  and  spiders 
weaving  their  webs,  amid  gloom  and  silence,  athwart  the  trellis-work  of 
that  box,  over  which  the  beautiful  arm  of  Marie  Antoinette  had  so  often 
been  suspended ! 

A  superannuated  domestic,  harmonizing  well  with  this  affecting  pic- 
ture of  human  instability,  conducted  us  over  the  dilapidated  grandeur. 
There  are  men  in  humble  station  whom  one  involuntarily  respects  for 
the  appalling  changes  they  have  witnessed,  and  the  consequent  feelings 
of  which  their  bosoms  must  be  the  depositories : — and  this  was  such  a 
person.  Taken  when  a  boy  into  the  service  of  royalty,  he  had  been 
present  at  the  marriage  of  Louis  XVI.,  when  there  were  ten  thousand 
people  lodged  in  the  palace,  and  every  one  of  its  rooms  rang  with  mirth 
and  music  :  he  had  seen  the  Queen  address  the  raving  mob  of  Paris 
from  the  balcony  of  the  Old  Court,  when  they  came  here  to  seek  her ; 
he  had  trembled  with  horror  and  dismay  when  the  same  couple,  whom 
he  had  seen  united  at  the  altar  amid  prayers,  blessings,  and  festivities, 
were  savagely  hurried  to  the  guillotine :  and^  finally,  at  the  sacking  of 
Versailles,  he  had  fled  into  concealment,  but  not  until  he  and  some 
faithfiil  fellow-servants  had  hidden  the  portraits  of  the  royal  family  be- 
neath the  floor  of  the  Sacristy,  at  a  time  when  a  discovery  of  such  trea* 
son  to  the  new  order  of  things  would  infisdlibly  have  cost  him  his  head. 
Afler  a  long  interment  these  pictures  had,  upon  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  emerged  into  light,  if  that  clUi  be  called  light,  which  in  the 
blaze  of  a  summer  noon  diffiued  little  more  than  a  darkness  visible 
around  the  stage  part  of  this  tattered  theatre,  where  they  stood  with- 
out frames,  as  U*  still  afnad  of  venturing  into  the  haunts  of  men.  Our 
venerable  Cicerone  led  us  from  queen  to  king,  and  from  monarch  to 
mistress,  detailing,  with  profound  respect,  the  marriages  and  relation* 
^ps  of  each,  until  we  came  to  one  which  he  passed  unnoticed ;  and  on 
inquiring  the  reason,  he  replied,  with  a  careless  toss  of  his  head,  that  it 
was  opify  a  church  picture*  Those  persons  are  assuredly  very  wrong 
who  connect  the  ancient  order  of  things  with  a  necessary  respect  for  re- 
ligion :  respect  for  an  earthly  divinity  it  may  indeed  have  inculcated, 
and  here,  where  a  loose  monarch  is  every  where  seen  deified  in  marble 
in  the  midst  of  his  mistresses,  such  devotion  was  probably  as  fervent  aa 
it  was  prevalent ;  but  this  is  directly  opposed  to  that  pure  religioq 
which,  bidding  us  disclaim  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  and  all  earthly  pomps, 
has  morality  for  its  basis,  and  Heaven  for  its  reward.  Here,  as  well  as 
upon  several  other  occasions,  we  observed  that,  amid  various  classes  in 
France,  Christianity  was  considered  with  indifference,  and  in  some  in* 
stances  with  contempt. 
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Passing  by  the  Grand  Reservoir,  an  enormous  and  lofty  mound  o( 
stone,  constructed  for  the  supply  of  a  single  water-work,  we  advanced 
into  the  gardens,  laid  out  in  the  usual  formal  style  of  parterres,  green 
vistas,  and  alleys  ;  but  magnificently  decorated  with  150  marble  statues 
of  rare  workmanship,  besides  numerous  figures,  vases,  and  groups,  of 
bronze,  all  of  which  we  commanded  from  the  elevated  terrace  where  we 
stood ;  while,  in  whatever  direction  we  turned  our  eyes,  columns  and 
various  combinations  of  water  were  tlirown  aloft  into  the  air,  some  im- 
mediately surrounding  us,  some  from  the  successive  terraces  beneath 
us  :  some  having  the  nodding  plumage  of  their  summits  relieved  by  the 
verdant  alleys  and  niches  in  which  they  were  embowered ;  while  others 
shooting  up  against  the  bright  blue  sky  turned  over  their  foaming  capi- 
tals, like  Corinthian  pillars  ;  or,  as  the  wind  gently  agitated  tliem,  scat- 
tered their  silver  spray  in  the  last  gleams  of  the  setting  sun.  It  was  a 
scene  of  enchantment — a  dream, — an  attempt  to  embody  some  of  the 
descriptions  in  the  '*  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments,''  of  which  we  only 
beheld  the  perfect  realization  when  we  reached  the  Bosquet  de  la  Co- 
lonnade, a  circular  enclosure  of  thirty-two  marble  columns  decorated 
with  Naiads,  Sylvans,  and  Genii,  holding  the  attributes  of  love,  sur- 
rounding a  central  bason,  and  ngble  group  of  the  Rape  of  Proserpine, 
every  one  of  the  numerous  figures  keeping  up  a  perpetual  discharge  of 
water,  until  the  whole  enclosure  was  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  foam.. 
If  these  sparkling  exhibitions  and  beautiful  baubles  had  recalled  to  us 
the  fantastic  fables  of  our  infancy,  not  without  some  passing  impres- 
sions of  their  puerility,  or  at  least  of  their  trivial  value  in  the  eye  of  ge- 
nuine taste,  we  had  a  treat  in  store  for  us,  infinitely  more  estquisite  in 
itself,  and  unalloyed  by  any  of  these  drawbacks  upon  our  delight.  This, 
too,  was  a  scene  calculated  to  revive  the  visions  of  our  early  reading, 
but  of  those  more  classical  fictions  of  Grecian  story,  which  transport 
the  imagination  to  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  or  the  hallowed  precincts  of  Mount 
Parnassus  and  Delphi.  Quitting  the  planned  parterres  and  radiated 
walks  of  the  gardens,  we  passed  through  a  gate  into  an  unfrequented 
enclosure,  left  in  the  wild  luxuriance  of  Nature,  when,  after  winding  a 
little  while  among  shady  walks,  we  came  abruptly  upon  a  sloping  grass- 
plot,  shelving  down  to  the  Baths  of  Apollo.  An  enormous  rock,  o'er- 
canopied  by  lofly  trees  and  umbrageous  shrubs,  is  hollowed  out  into 
three  grottos,  representing  the  entrance  into  the  Palace  of  Thetis,  in 
tlie  centre  one  of  which  is  Apollo  seated,  surrounded  by  six  nymphs 
attiring  him  ailer  the  bath :  in  the  two  side  grottoa  are  Tritons  water- 
ing the  horses  of  the  tuneful  god  ;  at  their  feet  is  the  bath  from  which 
he  is  supposed  to  have  just  emerged,  not  circumscribed  by  marble  or 
cut  into  squares,  but  hiding  its  edges  in  the  grass  and  rushes ;  while 
the  whole,  shut  in  by  a  surrounding  grove,  has  the  exact  aspect  of  such 
a  nook  in  Arcady  or  Thessaly,  as  we  may  imagine  the  deity  to  have 
selected  for  the  purpose.  The  sculptures,  universally  admitted  to  be 
the  chffit'iTonivre  of  Girardon,  are  most  exquisite ;  and  the  scenic  ac- 
companiments and  embellishments  imparted  to  them  such  an  air  of 
reality,  that  we  contemplated  them  in  an  ecstasy  of  silent  reverence,  half 
inclined  to  shrink  behind  tlic  trees,  lest  we  ahould  be  considered  as  in- 
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trading  upon  the  haunts  of  the  Immortals.  It  appears  strange  that  ad- 
vantage has  not  heen  taken  of  this  species  of  illusion  to  enhance  the  at- 
tractions of  other  celebrated  statues,  by  surrounding  them  with  corre- 
spondent associations.  Connoisseurs,  it  may  be  said,  experience  too  in- 
tense a  delight  in  the  prodigies  of  art  to  require  any  stimulus  to  their 
admiration ;  but  the  most  vivid  imaginations  cannot  embody  all  the 
picturesque  of  a  subject  at  one  moment;  and  if  they  could,  they  should 
recollect  that  men  of  more  sluggish  faculties,  or  less  cultivated  taste, 
cannot  indulge  in  such  delicious  reveries  without  the  aid  of  ocular  ex- 
citement The  Baths  of  Apollo  form  also  an  extensive  play  of  waters ; 
but  fortunately  they  were  not  working  at  the  time  we  beheld  them  : — ^I 
say  fortunately,  for  I  should  have  been  sorry  indeed  had  their  noisy 
spouting  banished  the  impressive,  heartfelt  silence  of  the  spot ;  or  sub- 
stituted for  those  delicious  visions  which  wafted  us  back  through 
nymphs  and  fauns,  and  Thessalian  woods,  to  the  banks  of  the  Peneus, 
any  reminiscences  connected  with  Louis  Quatorze,  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, and  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 

Yet  such  a  revulsion  were  we  doomed  to  experience ;  for  we  found 
that  the  group  before  us  was  in  fact  a  species  of  apotheosis  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  represented  under  the  figure  of  Apollo,  while  the  at- 
tendant nymphs  drying  his  feet,  anointing  his  hair,  and  performing  other 
menial  offices,  were  portraits  of  his  six  mistresses !  One  knows  not 
which  is  most  fulsome  and  revolting — the  weak  and  unmanly  vanity  of 
the  monarch,  or  the  crawling  profligacy  of  the  women  who  could  suffer 
themselves  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity  in  such  mutually  disgraceful 
characters;  yet  this  shameless  and  boastful  trifling  is  perpetually 
tlirust  into  the  face  of  the  world  as  if  it  were  a  virtue,  almost  every 
nymph  in  the  gardens  being  the  bust  of  a  mistress,  and  almost  every 
god  a  likeness  of  the  monarch.  This  is  legitimacy  with  a  vengeance  ; 
and  the  advocates  of  that  doctrine  who  are  of  opinion  that,  afler  im- 
poverishing his  people  by  boundless  extravagance,  a  rectilinear  king 
may  corrupt  them  by  publishing  his  seraglio  in  marble,  and  that  he 
may  not  only  be  despotic  himself,  but  put  let f  res  de  cachet  in  the  power 
of  his  numerous  concubines,  should  certainly  make  a  point  of  visiting 
Versailles.  Could  we  trace  that  hidden  relationship  which  sows  in  one 
age  the  seeds  of  the  events  that  are  to  grow  up  in  another,  we  might 
probably  establish  an  unbroken  connexion  between  the  building  of  this 
palace  and  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille,  lliese  occurrences  are  ac- 
tion and  re-action ;  cause  and  effect :  and  when  certain  writers  lament 
(as  they  may  well  do)  the  outrages  of  the  Revolution,  it  would  be  but 
fair  to  extend  their  sympathy  a  little  fiirther  back,  and  bewail  those 
long-existing  outrages  of  despotism  by  which  it  was  generated. 
'  The  Trianons  present  nothmg  particularly  deserving  notice  after  the 
splendours  of  Versailles ;  although  the  greater  one,  built  for  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  has  the  same  pretension  to  pomp,  saloons,  and  picture- 
galleries,  all  at  a  humble  distance  from  the  gorgeous  prototype.  The 
celebrity  of  the  little  Trianon  arises  from  its  delightful  gardens,,  assum- 
ing to  be  laid  out  in  the  English  style,  and,  with  certain  exceptions,  not 
undeserving  that  proud  distinction.    Delille,  however,  the  poet  of  i\m 
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I^dens,  could  find  nothing  better  to  say  of  them  than  to  compare 
them,  with  trae  French  politesse,  to  Marie  Antoinette— 

Semblable  k  son  auguste  et  jeune  Deit^, 
Trianon  joint  la  grace  avec  la  majesty. 

A  Parisian's  notions  of  the  pastoral  very  seldom  range  beyond  the 
Court  and  the  metropolis.  Fatigued  with  gazing  upon  stone  Duildinga 
and  glaring  statues,  I  wandered  into  an  unfrequented  part  of  these  deH- 
cious  groves,  to  recreate  my  aching  eyes  with  the  sight  of  verdant  lawns 
and  the  pleasant  green  light  that  oozes  through  boughs  and  leaves ; 
and  never  have  I  felt  the  bewitching  power  of  Nature  with  more  intense 
enjoyment  than  in  the  few  exquisite  minutes  passed  amid  the  silent 
shades  of  the  little  Trianon.  Contrast  imparted  an  irresistible  charm 
to  the  beauties  of  the  scene,  which  melted  the  soul  like  the  first  meeting 
with  those  we  love  afVer  a  long  separation.  Seated  under  the  shade  of 
a  chesnut-tree,  I  saw  across  the  green  sward  before  me  a  beautifiil  clus- 
ter of  foliage,  consisting  of  aspens,  acacias,  limes,  and  white  ash  trees ; 
and  as  their  light  feathery  boughs  kept  undulating  in  the  wind,  I  could 
hardly  help  fancying  that  they  did  it  on  purpose  to  engage  my  attention 
to  the  rustling  of  their  leaves,  whose  sound  seemed  to  reproach  me 
gently  for  my  long  secession  from  the  worship  of  Nature ;  and  at  last, 
with  more  vivacious  music,  to  welcome  me  back  to  her  sylvan  dominions. 
In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  I  made  a  mental  vow  of  future  fealty 
and  devotion ;  and  In  the  stern  necessity  that  invariably  starts  up  to 
dissipate  all  the  day-dreams  of  romance,  and  illusions  of  fimcy,  I  answered 
the  impatient  summons  of  our  guide,  and  got  quietly  into  the  carriage 
that  re-conducted  us  along  dusty  roads  to  the  hermitage  of — the 
Chaussee  d'Antin  at  Paris.  When  again  alone,  I  seriously  doubted 
whether  I  had  done  right  in  withdrawing  myself  from  the  welcome  of 
the  woods ;  for  never  had  the  iron  tongues  of  Bow  bells  rung  out  a  more 
distinct  summons  to  Whittington,  than  did  the  silver  voices  of  the  leaves 
pour  into  my  ear  as  I  listened  to  their  song ;  and  I  amused  myself  with 
conjecturing  what  rural  honours  "  Jove  in  his  chair,  of  the  sky  Lord 
Mayor/'  would  have  showered  down  upon  me,  had  I  yielded  to  the 
invitation  of  the  French  Dryads  and  Hamadryads.  I  had  not  yet  settled 
whether  I  should  have  been  converted  into  a  silk-stocking  Faunus, 
leadix^  out  his  Dryope  to  perform  pirouettes  and  entrechats  on  a 
smooth  grass-plot — or  a  royal  huntsman,  such  as  I  had  seen  at  Ver-* 
sailles,  with  a  monstrous  cocked  hat,  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  red  velvet 
inexpressibles, — when  in  this  pleasing  uncertainty  I  fell  fast  asleep. 


BEFLBCTIONS    ON   PLUM*PUDDING,    BY  A  POOR  GENXLEMAN. 

Ma.  Editor, — ^For  the  sake  of  giving  harmom'ous  clearness  to  thia 
Essay,  let  me  describe  the  circumstances  that  have  induced  me  to 
send  it.  This  is  beginning  ab  avOf  or  fVom  the  egg ;  but  what  then  f 
is  a  fresh  egg  an  unimportant  ingredient  in  a  plum-pudding  ?  I  must 
also  speak  of  myself.  But  be  so  good,  Sir,  as  to  respect  me ;  for 
though  poor,  I  am  a  gentleman.  •  I  am  no  admirer  of  such  vulgar  plum- 
puddings  as  are  doled  out  to  the  unwashed  artificer  from  the  common 
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cook's  shop  or  the  wheelbarrow.  No,  Sir,  I  love  only  such  as  breathe,  like 
Milton's  music,  '*  a  steam  of  rich  distilled  perfumes"  Such  were  those 
which  were  once  revealed  to  me  from  beneath  the  silver  cover  of  my 
friend  ; — ^but  he  is  gone,  and  with  him  the  days  of  pleasurable  and  pud- 
ding recollections — ^perhaps  never  to  return. 

I  live  genteelly  in  an  attic  lodging  up  three  pair  of  stairs,  and  support 
myself  and  a  grey  cat  in  a  state  of  honourable  independence  and  sleek- 
ness— (I  apply  the  sleekness  to  my  cat,  and  not  myself.)  Necessity,  how- 
ever, drove  me  lately  to  make  a  sly  attempt  at  employment  from  a  book- 
seller.    I  called  on  Messrs.  Blank  and  Blank — (well  may  I  call  them 
blank,  for  they  sent  me  away  very  blank,  and  I  could  have  piously  tossed 
them  in  a  blanket.)    I  inquired  about  literature,  and  how  authors  con- 
trived to  live.     "  On  bullock's  liver,"  said  the  bookseller.     "  We  have 
two  hundred  sermons  a  year  from  the  Reverend  Hum  Drum,  and  fifty 
volumes  of  history  from  Dr.  Dryrott,  warranted  to   us  better  than 
Hume's  or  Robertson's,  at  the  rate  of  a  halfpenny  a  paragraph.     High 
feeding,  Sir,  makes  authors  abdominous  and  stupid.     What    clever 
selling  elegies  Boyce  would  have  written,  with  his  hand  stuck  through 
a  hole  in  the  blanket,  had  you  kept  him  from  porter.     But  we  are 
liberal,  Sir, — ^nobody  more  so."      I  thought  to  myself,  there  is  no 
plum-pudding  to  be  found  here ;  and  went  home  chop-fallen,  to  dine 
on  a  solitary  chop.     But  the  thoughts  of  plum-pudding  still  haunted 
me.     Next  morning  came  the  red-cheekea  and  curly-pated  butcher's 
boy  to  my  door,  and  hinted  his  expectation  of  a  Christmas-box  by 
a  message  desiring  to  know  if  I  wanted  any  suet  for  a  Christmas- 
pudding  ;  for  that  the  apothecary  over  the  way  had  bespoken  nine 
pounds  of  suet  for  the  sSbresaid  dish.      "  Go,"  said  I,  "  boy,  learn 
of  the  apothecary's  cook  how  many  guests  are  to  consume  this  pud« 
ding,  and  be  assured  of  thy  Christmas-box."     He  returned  like  light- 
ning— Cook  was  positive  that  the  dining-room  could  dine  only  eighteen 
persons.     Now  then  began  I  to  reflect.     Nine  pounds  of  suet,  suppose 
as  many  of  flour,  and  twice  as  many  of  fruit,  besides  etceteras.     Here 
is  half  a  pound  of  suet  to  each  particular  stomach,  without  reckoning 
other  things.    Let  me  call  upon  you,  Mr.  Editor,  by  all  that  is  dear 
to  you  in  Christmas  revels,  to  reflect  on  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
conception  of  this  apothecary's  plum-pudding.     What ''  double  double 
toil  and  trouble"  to  his  cook,  and  what  clanging  of  pestles  and  future 
employment  for  his  prentices,  thus  providently  stored  up  by  his  hos- 
pitality in  the  bowels  of  his  friends  and  customers ! — I  meant  to  have 
written  a  long  Essay  on  the  subject ;  but  hope  that  what  1  have  written 
will  bring  me  a  sum  sufficient  to  save  me  from  the  horrors  of  spend- 
ing Christmas  without  a  pudding.     And  with  respectful  compliments 
from  my  grey  cat,  which  a  punning  friend  calls  a  cat  of  praise-worthy 
humour,  (or  laudable  pus,)  I  remain  your  respectful  humble  servant, 

Lorenzo  Lanksidbs. 
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LETTER    FBOM    INDIA. 

My  dear  C Calcutta. 

Of  all  the  miseries  of  human  life,  none,  I  find,  are  sooner  forgotten 
than  those  endured  on  ship-board.  The  shore  is  such  a  healing  balsam, 
that  a  four-and-twenty  hours'  application  eSaces  almost  every  scratch. 
Though  I  may  be  said  to  be  still  dripping  with  the  salt  spray,  and  to 
have  die  sound  of  waters  still  "  ringing  in  my  ears,"  yet  all  the  crosses 
and  accidents  of  my  voyage  are  fast  fading  away ;  or,  if  they  are  in  part 
remembered,  it  is  only  to  hug  myself,  and  think  how  much  more  agree- 
able is  my  present  situation  than  tumbling  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Be- 
sides, there  is  the  satisfaction  of  recounting  these  things.  In  contem- 
plating the  dangers  and  sufferings  that  are  past,  we  are  apt  to  give 
ourselves  credit  for  a  certain  degree  of  fortitude  which  makes  the  re- 
collection of  them  very  delightful;  we  forget  all  the  wry  faces  that  were 
made  at  the  time,  and  look  most  valiantly  upon  the  perils  that  are  no 
more.  My  days  at  sea  passed  away  in  a  sort  of  reverie.  I  have  most 
imperfect  and  indistinct  recollections  of  all  that  was  said,  or  done,  or 
thought,  during  that  period  :  there  was  neither  mile-stone  nor  prospect 
to  mark  the  way,  nor  incidents  to  note  the  time ;  and  really  if  I  were 
not  positively  assured  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  most  respectable 
witnesses,  I  am  inclined  to  think  I  should  dispute  both.  A  thought,  a 
single  thought  you  know,  *'  is  capable  of  years ;"  and  vice  versa,  a  long 
life  may  be  lived  in  a  day.  Hence  some  divines  have  charitably  inferred, 
in  their  dark  metaphysics,  that  the  dying  sinner  maybe  actually  sufler- 
ing  the  torture  of  ages  in  his  expiring  agony.  If  you  ask  me  for  my 
adventures  on  my  way  hither,  I  can  only  say,  that  I  have  eaten,  drunk, 
and  slept — thatl  have  sat  for  hours  and  days  watching  the  sea  and  the 
clouds,  and  speculating  upon  porpoises  and  flying-fish — "  et  prceterea 
nihU,*'  If  it  were  possible  to  give  utterance  to  the  wayward  fancies  that 
have  occupied  my  attention  *'  thick  as  the  motes  that  people  the  sun's 
beam,*'  they  would  sound  more  like  the  day-dreams  of  a  fever-stricken 
man  than  the  cogitations  of  a  rational  being.  Upon  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  myjoiuruJ,  (a  morocco-bound  book  of  considerable  thickness, 
bought  in  England  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  noting  down  strange 
incidents  and  useful  observations,)  I  find  only  one  note  in  these  few 
words :  '*  Crossed  the  line,  Nov.  -."  As  an  exception,  however,  to  the 
general  monotony  of  this  voyage,  I  have  some  reason  to  remember  one 
or  two  events,  the  first  of  which  took  place  at  Madeira  about  twelve  days 
after  leaving  the  Land's  End. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  we  made  that  island;  and 
orders  were  given  for  the  ship  to  stand  off  and  on  during  the 
night,  in  order  that  we  might  land  early  on  the  ensuing  morning. 
Unhappily,  these  orders  were  injudiciously  obeyed ;  the  wind  failed 
during  the  night,  and  at  day-break  we  found  ourselves  becalmed  within 
five  miles  of  wore.  It  was  Sunday;  the  convent  bells  tolling  for  mass 
were  distinctly  heard,  but  we  waited  in  vain  for  a  breese,  tiU  at  two 
o  clock  our  patience  being  exhausted,  the  jolly-boat  was  hoisted  out 
and  we  crowded  into  her  to  the  number  of  sixteen,  including  the  captain 
and  four  boys  at  the  oar.  Every  body  who  lias  been  at  Madeira  must 
recollect  the  Ijck  rock,  a  high  craggy  point  which  is  severed  from  tbe 
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main  land,  and  is  used  as  a  signal-fort ;  upon  reaching  which  we  were 
met  by  the  custom-house  boat  with  an  officer  on  board,  who  demanded 
our  "  Bill  of  Health."  With  this  we  were  unfortunately  not  provided, 
and  in  consequence  were  ordered  to  remain  in  our  boat  close  under  the 
Lew  rock  till  our  case  could  be  represented  on  shore,  and  permission  sent 
off*  for  us  to  land.  Here  we  staid  for  some  hours  in  a  most  disagreeable 
state  of  suspense.  In  the  mean  time  the  day  was  wearing  fast  away, 
and  no  answer  arrived.  The  sky  became  overcast  with  clouds  that 
swept  across  the  face  of  the  heavens — the  air  grew  chilly — the  wind 
rose,  and  instead  of  the  smooth  glittering  surface  over  which  we  had 
glided  in  the  morning,  the  sea  was  broken  up  into  billows  that  began  to 
shew  their  curling  heads.  The  captain  grew  impatient  to  rejoin  his 
ship,  having  made  no  arrangements  for  passing  the  night  on  shore ;  and 
after  venting  his  discontent  in  a  volley  of  oaths  and  grumbling,  he  gave 
the  order  to  '*  shove  offl"  As  we  were  doing  this  the  sentry  from  the  top 
of  the  rock,  whose  form  was  half  hid  in  the  approaching  darkness,  was 
observed  waving  bis  hand  with  violence,  and  b^Kling  his  body  in  the  act 
of  calling  to  us ;  but  his  signs  were  not  understood ;  his  voice  was 
drowned  in  the  wind  and  the  roaring  of  the  sea.  As  I  gazed  upon  this 
man,  a  chilling  and  foreboding  anxiety  came  over  me,  and  his  unintelli- 
gible sounds  fell  upon  my  ear  like  the  mysterious  warning  voice  of  the 
Prophet.  His  meaning  was  too  soon  apparent.  From  his  lofty  posidon 
he  could  see  the  approaching  storm,  which  was  hid  from  us.  We  had 
scarcely  cleared  the  rock  when  we  found  ourselves  in  a  tumbJing  sea  that 
was  rising  every  moment  with  the  wind,  and  soon  became  formidable  to 
our  small  and  crowded  boat.  The  sun  was  just  sinking  aniidst  a  thick 
bank  of  clouds  (and  you  will  recollect  there  is  no  twilight  in  this  lati- 
tude)— the  tops  of  the  hills  and  back  part  of  the  island,  which  had  been 
shut  out  from  our  view  while  under  the  lee  of  the  land,  now  shewed 
themselves  covered  with  clouds,  and  every  thing  gave  token  that  the 
squall  would  increase  into  a  violent  gale.  We  were  at  once  aware  of 
our  danger : — we  had  no  sail — ^the  boys  were  exhausted  with  their  ex- 
ertions during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  in  such  a  sea  we  could  not 
relieve  them.  We  would  gladly  have  put  back ;  but  it  was  impossible^ 
The  wind  and  waves  drove  us  rapidly  from  the  shore.  Our  ship  was 
tacking  about  in  the  distance,  half  her  mast  just  visible  above  water; — 
if  we  missed  her — beyond  was  the  ocean — night  and  storm.  We  were 
most  of  us  landsmen ;  but  we  should  not  have  felt  so  much  alarm  had 
our  captain  betrayed  less  symptoms  of  apprehension.  I  sat  near  him, 
and  could  see  his  countenance  change  as  he  looked  from  the  sea  to  the 
sky.  His  boisterous  overbearing  accent  of  command  sunk  into  a  tone 
pf  ^miliar  entreaty,  as  he  encouraged  the  boys  at  the  oar ;  and  told 
plainly  of  the  fearful  equality  to  which  danger  levels  all  distinctions. 
His  face  grew  very  pale^  and  he  exclaimed — '*  I  would  give  one  hundred 
guineas,  gentlemen,  if  we  .were  safe  at  yonder  ship!"  This  was  not 
comforting.  In  the  mean  time  the  sea  was  every  moment  rising,  and 
looked  tremendous — every  wave  covered  us  with  spray  ;  but  we  con- 
trived to  break  its  violence  by  fastening  an  oar  astern,  an  expedient  com- 
monly resorted  to  in  such  cases ;  and  two  of  our  party  were  sent  forwanl 
to  trim  the  boat— <me  of  tlie<e  was  my  brother,  and,  as  I  saw  his  youth- 
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ful  and  dieHcate  form  tosaed  to  and  fro  amid  the  boisterous  element,  I 
could  not  help  thinking  for  a  moment  what  would  have  been  the  sensa- 
tions of  his  mother,  had  she  beheld  him  in  such  a  situation.  As  it  grew 
darker,  we  fastened  a  white  pocket-handkerchief  to  the  end  of  the  boat- 
hook,  in  the  hopes  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  ship  ;  and  when 
this  miserable  scanty  flag  was  suspended  aloft,  and  was  scattered  in  the 
wind  and  spray,  it  looked  indeed  like  a  "  forlorn  hope."  At  first  we 
imagined  that  this  expedient  had  been  successful,  for  the  ship  seemed 
bearing  down  upon  us,  and  we  were  flushed  with  expectation.  But  in 
a  few  minutes  she  tacked,  and  all  possibility  of  reaching  her  seemed  at 
an  end.  If  I  live  to  be  an  old  man,  I  shall  never  forget  the  sensations  of 
that  moment — ^it  were  ridiculous  to  attempt  a  description  in  words ;  but 
I  am  sure  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  meet  death  with  open  eyes  and  the  full 
possession  of  all  one's  faculties.  Still  we  did  not  utterly  despair — there 
was  yet  a  little  light  left  :  the  ship  might  possibly  change  her  course ; 
but  fear  seemed  to  have  paralized  our  eflbrts — the  oars  were  almost 
useless — we  made  no  way,  and  for  many  minutes  there  was  no  rational 
expectation  of  saving  our  lives.  Of  what  occurred  during  this  horrible 
interval,  I  have  a  very  indistinct  recollection.  I  remember,  however, 
being  struck  with  the  various  forms  in  which  fear  displayed  itself-^some 
were  silent,  some  talkative,  some  prayed,  some  laughed.  One  young 
man  lamented  bitterly  his  disappointment  in  not  having  tasted  the 
Malmsey  Madeira,  and  the  grapes  he  had  promised  himself ;  and  ano- 
ther, a  young  officer,  seat^  at  my  right,  was  eternally  occupied  in 
letting  fall  and  picking  up  his  sword  and  sash,  which  his  fingers  seemed 
incapable  of  detaining,  in  their  grasp.  My  own  arm  was  perfectly 
black,  the  next  morning,  ft'om  the  violence  with  which  it  was  seized 
by  my  companion  on  the  left.  These  and  other  such  things  were  hardly 
noticed  at  the  time,  but  were  recollected  upon  afterwards  comparing 
notes. 

We  were  roused  from  a  sort  of  stupor  by  a  sudden  squall  and  shift  of 
wind,  accompanied  with  heavy  rain,  which  obliged  our  ship  to  go  upon 
another  tack.  We  emerged  from  our  despair  to  the  wildest  exultation; 
for  a  few  minutes  brou^t  us  so  near  to  each  other  that  our  cries  were 
heard,  though  it  was  then  too  dark  to  see  us  till  we  were  close  along- 
side. In  a  word,  we  exchanged  our  frail  vessel  for  an  ark  of  compa- 
rative safety :  our  drenched  clothes  were  put  ofi*,  and  the  fried  bacon 
and  mutton-chops  that  were  eaten  that  night  (though  no  very  savoury 
dainties  in  their  way),  and  the  punch  that  was  drunk  (which  really  was 
very  choice),  will,  I  make  no  doubt,  be  remembered  by  all  who  com- 
posed the  party  to  Uieir  dying  day. — I  recollect  reading  when  a  school-boy, 
in  Campbell's  Overland  Journey  to  India,  an  account  of  a  ship-wreck, 
and  being  much  struck  with  a  passage  in  which  he  relates,  that  as  the  ship 
was  near  going  down,  he  saw  a  little  black  boy  seated  on  the  poop, 
crying  most  bitterly,  and  at  the  sane  time  voraciously  devouring  some 
mangoes  tliat  were  in  a  basket  beside  him.  This  always  appeared  to 
me  a  most  unaccountable  story ;  but  I  can  now  perfectly  comprehend 
it.  So  much  for  the  dangers  of  the  sea ;  but  allow  me  to  add,  that  it  is 
worth  while  being  a  little  initiated  into  these  mysteries,  if  it  be  only  to 
enjoy  Falconer's  Poem,  which  cannot  be  truly  relished  but  upon  the  high 
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•eas,  and  may  therefore  be  called  a  Water*piece  with  as  much  propriety 
as  the  compositions  of  Handel  bearing  that  name. 

We  were  becalmed  four  weeks  in  the  latitude  of  two  degreei  south  of 
the  Line.     We  were  scorched  under  a  tropical  sun»  till  we  were  become 
irritable  and  alive  to  every  foolish  impression.     Our  stock  and  water 
were  rapidly  decreasing.     We  had  been  an  unusual  time  without  a 
breath  of  wind,  and  the  sailors  had  begun  to  throw  out  their  superstitious 
hints  that  some  iU  luck  was  hanging  over  us  :  we  became  infected  with 
their  folly.     We  quarrelled  with  our  captain  for  not  having  a  steam- 
engine  on  board.     We  did  a  thousand  absurd  things,  and  really  began 
to  think  we  never  should  stir  again,  when  one  morning  at  day-break  I 
was  awakened  from  a  deep  sleep  by  the  noise  of  men  trampling  above 
my  head.     I  thought  I  could  distinguish  the  cheering  voices  of  the 
sailors,  as  if  they  were  bracing  the  yards,  and  that  hissing  sound  which 
a  ship  makes  in  going  through  the  water.     Was  it  a  dream?     No. 
I  started  up  in  ecstasy,  and  running  upon  deck,  found  many  of  our 
compagnons  de  voyage  in  the  same  picturesque  dress  as  myself,  to   wit, 
€»  ckenMe^  gazing  in  stupid  astonishment  at  the  sails  that  were  actually 
filled  and  bellying  with  the  wind.     The  glazed  surface  of  the  ocean — 
that  dreadful  sameness  which  made  the  very  eye-balls  ache  to  look  on  it, 
was  gone,  and  with  it  went  our  looks  of  gloomy  despondency.     We 
were  really  sailing  five  knots  before  the  wind.     There  was  a  tone  of 
bustle  and  animation  firom  captain  to  cabin-boy.    It  was  a  fresh  depar- 
ture ;  and  from  that  hour  to  the  time  of  our  landing  in  India,  I  do  not 
know  that  we  had  half  a  dozen  calm  days  to  complain  of.     If  you  ever 
go  to  sea,  pray  to  be  delivered  from  a  long  calm — a  gale  of  wind  is  no- 
thing to  it.     Human  beings  are  the  worst  of  all  luggage  to  carry 
when  stowed  closely  together.     If  they  have  nothing  wherewith  to  kiU 
time,  they  immediately  begin  to  think  of  killing  each  other ;  thanks  to 
the  devil,  who,  to  spare  us  a  world  of  ennui,  always  occupies  a  man 
whom  he  finds  idle.     Luckily  for  us,  we  had  no  duelling  pistols  on 
board  ;    but  there  was  frequent  "  note  of  preparation"  heard,    and 
sundry  arrangements  were  made  for  future  bloody  combats,  which,  like 
the  sOly  petitions  addressed  to  Jupiter,  were  all  dissipated  by    the 
wind. 

I  made  some  experiments  on  books  which  may  be  interesting  to  you. 
•  It  is  related  in  some  Life  of  Fox,  that  when  he  was  travelling  by  the 
Treckskuytef  through  the  uninteresting  flats  of  Holland,  he  chose  that 
opportunity  for  reading  aloud  every  day  a  portion  of  Tom  Jones ;  the 
eternal  bustle,  life,  and  variety  of  which  composition  was  rendered  ten 
times  more  striking  and  enjoyable  when  contrasted  with  the  monotony  of 
such  a  stirless  tour.  However,  one  morning  a  sail  was  proclaimed,  and 
all  eyes  and  glasses  were  put  in  requisition.  Some  said  it  was  a  cloud 
— some  a  sun-beam — some  a  water-spout;  and  if  old  Polonius  had 
been  there  he  might  with  perfect  safety  have  said  it  was  "  a  mountain 
or  an  elephant."  Long  before  we  could  satisfy  ourselves  upon  these 
points,  the  sailors  had  made  out  her  royals,  and  coursers,  and  flying 
iib,  &c;  and  in  a  word,  a  ship  it  most  certainly  was.  Then  we 
looked  at  the  strange  sight  with  as  much  agitation  as  Robinson  Crusoe 
at  the  print  of  a  footstep  in  the  sand.  It  might  be  a  pirate : — ^we  had  ten 
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guns  and  plenty  of  fools  to  fight,  bat  no  ammunition.  Whatever  she 
might  be,  "  were  her  intent  wicked  or  charitable  ?" — all  was  uncertainty. 
There  was  scarcely  any  wind,  but  we  gradually  neared  each  other,  and 
at  eight  o'clock  at  night  (it  was  a  beautiful  moon-light  night)  the 
stranger  had  dropped  close  astern.  We  waited  in  breathless  expecta- 
tion. Presently  a  loud  voice  sounded  along  the  water,  demanding  our 
name,  &c.  and  was  immediately  answered  by  our  captain.  There  was 
something  awful  in  the  manner  in  which  these  stately  preliminaries 
were  flourished  forth  in  the  silent  night.  It  was  much  above  the  tone 
and  key  of  an  ordinary  address,  and  well  suited  to  the  element  and  the 
occasion-  I  could  fancy  Neptune  trumpeting  his  orders  to  the  winds  in 
some  such  fashion. 

"  Maturate  fugaxn,  regique  hsec  dicite  vestro, 
Non  illi  imperium  pelagi  ssevumque  tridentem, 
Sed  mihi  sorte  datum ** 

Surely  one  would  suppose  that  a  man  on  going  to  sea  might  pack  up 
his  hospitality,  together  with  sundry  other  virtues,  and  reckon  upon  no 
inconvenience  for  the  want  of  them  ;  but  here,  at  one  thousand  miles 
from  land,  were  strangers  waiting  for  an  invitation  for  supper.  And 
supper  they  had,  for  she  was  a  Liverpool  vessel  bound  to  Madras ;  and 
for  two  days,  while  the  weather  continued  moderate,  we  continued  in- 
terchanging visits  with  mutual  satisfaction. 

Before  we  bid  good-bye  to  the  sea,  I  have  one  more  remark  to  make :  a 
long  voyage  is  an  excellent  preparative  towards  an  accurate  examination 
of  men,  manners,  customs,  and  things.  You  are  so  long  and  so  tho- 
roughly abstracted  from  the  business  of  life,  that  you  come  fresh  to  the 
task  with  all  old  prejudices  and  points  of  comparison  fading  away.  You 
are  half  way  towardls  the  happy  condition  recommended  by  Des  Cartes, 
who  declares  that  (if  you  would  attain  true  wisdom)  you  must  begin  by 
rubbing  out  all  former  opinions  and  principles ;  and  when  your  brain  is 
a  perfect  tabula  rasa,  then  philosophy  may  begin  to  indite  good  sound 
matter  thereon. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  the  delights  of  landing  afler  a  voyage ;  I 
might  as  well  talk  to  you  of  the  delights  of  eating  green  cabbage,  after 
having  lived  six  weeks  upon  farinaceous  matter,  when  I  promise  you 
you  would  be  more  in  danger  of  gluttony  than  at  any  venison-feast. 
My  first  evening  at  Calcutta  was  a  sort  of  fairy-like  existence.  Trans- 
ported from  a  crowded  cabin,  white  faces,  and  a  noisy  element,  to  a 

spacious  and  palace-like  building  (the  house  of  Mrs. }  with  a 

host  of  black  attendants,  and  all  the  magnificence  of  the  gorgeous  East, 
I  was  for  a  time  fairly  bewildered.  I  envy  a  Russian  his  faculties, 
who  can  walk  from  a  hot  bath  to  a  cold  bath  and  then  back  again,  and 
perhaps  do  a  hundred  other  absurdities  with  equal  fiicility.  For  my 
part,  I  sat  after  a  late  and  sumptuous  dinner,  gazing  first  at  the  brilliant 
assemblage  of  Europeans^  my  own  dear  beautiful  countrywomen,  and 
then  at  tlie  tall  black  forms  that  flanked  this  white  assemblage,  with 
their  turbans,  and  eyes  that  flashed  lightat  every  moment — 


Each  giving  each  a  double  charai. 
Like  pearls  upon  an  Ethiop'a  arm — ' 
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And  then  the  waving  of  punkahs — such  a  dehcious  breeze,  and  the  silent 
hurrying  to  and  fro  in  the  distance  of  the  lofty  and  ample  apartment — 
it  was  too  much  for  me — ^my  brain  grew  dizzy — I  thought  of  the  Ara- 
bian Nights — the  Sultana — ^the  enchanters  ;  and  a  thousand  wild  and 
incoherent  visions  flitted  before  me ;  and  in  fine,  I  remember  nothing 
till  I  awoke  on  the  following  morning.  The  light  was  streaming 
through  the  Venetian  blinds.  I  started  up,  and  hastily  drawing  them 
aside,  beheld  (open  your  eyes  well,  I  pray  you)  ten  good  miles  of 
India.  The  Hoogley,  a  branch  of  the  Ganges,  was  rolling  be-^ 
neath  me  its  majestic  volume  of  waters,  glittering  in  the  beams  of 
the  morning  sun.  Numberless  vessels  were  plying  to  and  fro ; 
and  in  it  a  hundred  Hindoos  were  performing  their  morning  ablu- 
tions, washing  and  praying,  and  praying  and  washing,  in  all  sorts  of 
attitudes.  Scrubbing  seems  at  first  view  a  singular  act  of  devotion ; 
but  we  Christian  good  folks,  and  Englishmen  of  India  in  particular, 
are  not  without  absurdities  to  rival  those  of  the  Hindoos.  As  an  in- 
stance of  this,  though  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  warm,  and  occasionally  even 
unto  scratching,  for  new  comers  (I  wonder,  by  the  way,  they  have  not 
blacks  to  scratch  as  well  as  fan),  though  Nature  here  keeps  a  muslin- 
shop  on  purpose,  and  says  as  plainly  as  she  can  say  it,  "  make  unto 
yourselves  raiment  of  this  commodity — loose  bishop-like  sleeves  and 
wavy-pantaloons  ;"  yet  our  excellent  countrymen  must  needs  array 
themselves  in  Andre's  hats  (helmets  they  might  be  called),  and  in 
Stultz*s  padded  coats.  When  you  dine  out,  you  must  appear  in  an 
English  full  dress  ;  but  having  made  your  appearance,  and  demon- 
strated to  the  company  that  you  have  a  wardrobe  of  such  useleM 
things,  you  are  then  permitted  (unless  it  be  an  occasion  of  state  and 
ceremony)  to  retire  and  dofi*  these  horrible  incumbrances  for  your 
white  linen  jacket,  &c.  A  fashionable  Englishman  should  certainly 
have  his  Hoby  boots,  his  coat,  and  some  new  waistcoat  patterns  stuffed 
into  his  coffin  with  him,  as  some  Indian  tribes  bury  their  dead  with 
their  hatchet,  flint,  &c. ;  for  I  am  confident  they  will  never  be  happy  in 
this  world  or  the  next  without  such  things.  As  for  the  military,  I  say 
nothing  about  their  costume ;  first,  because  the  red  coat  seems  a  neces- 
sary component  part  of  a  young  soldier,  and  Heaven  forefend  that  our 
army  in  India  should  want  recruits ;  and,  secondly,  because  in  these 
latitudes  it  quickens  promotions,  and  I  have  a  younger  brother  a  subal- 
tern. But  for  us  civilians — if  the  good  lady  of  the  house  must  be  con- 
vinced that  we  have  a  coat,  &c.  why  not  send  them  upon  a  pole  before 
us,  and  let  them  flourish  free  and  fair  like  a  Roman  trophy  ?  Or,  if  it 
be  absolutely  necessary  that  ourselves  and  our  garments  should  make 
one,  why  not  do,  at  all  events,  as  the  Highland  regiment  did,  when, 
with  a  view  to  doing  away  the  national  dress  of  petticoats  and, bare 
legs,  they  were  ordered  to  appear  the  next  field-day  with  breeches  ? — 
They  came,  men  and  officers,  with  the  breeches  under  their  arms. 

But  I  see  my  carriage  and  horses,  that  is,  my  palanquin,  waiting 
below;  therefore,  for  the  present,  adieu.  You  may,  perhaps,  hear 
from  me  shortly,  when  I  can  furnish  you  with  more  interesting  details 
of  what  I  shall  have  seen  and  heard  in  this  country.    I  begin  to  be 
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vronderfully  impressed  with  the  dignity  of  colours ;  and  these  palan- 
quins are  the  most  delightful  things  imaginable.  Let  them  talk  in 
England  as  much  as  tliey  please  about  **  trampling  upon  the  heads  of 
the  people,"  and  riding  the  people  to  death,  and  such  like  stufF,  trust 
me  it  is  only  in  India  we  have  a  true  ascendancy  over  the  "  hxcer  orders,** 
I  will  be  free,  however,  to  confess  between  ourselves  (for  it  would  be 
criminal  to  whisper  such  things  here)  that  I  am  sometimes  silly  enough 
to  imagine,  that  if  there  be  any  retribution  in  a  future  state,  some  of  us 
will  be  turned  into  palanquin-bearers. 

H.  H. 


TO   JULIA. 

Breathe  not  a^in  that  tender  air. 

To  other  strains  attune  your  strings. 
It  once  could  charm  me  from  despair. 

But  now— despair  is  all  it  brings ! 

Oh  !  it  recalls  a  pang  so  keen 

Of  buddine  joy^—of  promise  blighted !— 

Tells  me  of  Love  that  once  hath  been, 
Reminds  me  how  that  Love  was  slighted  1 

With  smiles  my  early  hopes  she  fed. 

With  passion-flowers  my  forehead  shaded ; 

Her  smiles  were  false — my  hopes  are  fled — 
And  every  flower  of  Liove  hath  faded ! 

Thus  sunny  beams  delight  the  bee. 

As  o'er  tnc  fragrant  bower  he  hovers. 
Selects  the  fairest  flower,  like  me, 

Aud  dreams  not  of  the  snake  it  covers. 

For  Hope  had  painted  scenes  so  bright. 

Without  one  single  tinge  of  sorrow  ;•— 
But,  ah !  those  scenes  are  dosed  in  night, 

A  night,  alas  !  without  a  morrow  I 

Yet  in  my  heart  she  buried  lies. 

Still,  still  her  memory  I  nourish ; 
A^in  you  bid  her  image  rise — 

But,  ah  I  her  falsehoods  with  it  flourish. 

Like  you  she  sang— like  you  she  play'd. 
Her  eyes,  like  yours,  with  smiles  would  glisten ; 

I  dread,  lest  I  'm  again  betray'd, 
I  fear  1  'm  lost,  and  yet  I  listen. 

Then  play  no  more— no  more  then  sing. 

Let  liol  her  words  again  be  spoken — 
For,  oh !  you  touch  too  keen  a  string 

Upon  a  heart  already  broken  ! 

♦. 
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l^^rrBRtD  tH£  MOHAWK  CtilBF  AMYONWAB6H8»C0M»roKLr 

CALLED    lOHN    BRANT,    £SQ.    OF   THB    QBAUD   AIVER, 

VPPBR   CANADA*      PROM    THOMAS   CAMPBELL. 

London f  Janttarif  20,  1922. 

Sir, — ^Ten  days  ago  I  was  not  aware  that  such  a  person  existed  as  the 
aon  of  the  Indian  leader  Brant  *,  who  is  mentioned  in  ray  poem  "  Ger- 
trude of  Wyoming/*  Last  week,  however,  Mr.  S.  Bannister  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  called  to  inform  me  of  your  being  in  London,  and  of  your  having 
documents  in  your  possession  which  he  believed  would  change  my  opi- 
nion of  your  fother's  memory,  and  induce  me  to  do  it  justice.  Mr. 
Bapnister  distnictly  assured  me  dtat  no  declaration  of  my  sentiments  on 
the  subject  was  desired  but  such  as  should  spontaneously  flow  from  my 
own  judgment  of  the  papers  that  were  to  be  submitted  to  me.  « 

I  coidd  not  be  deaf  to  such  an  appeal.  It  was  my  duty  to  inspect 
the  justification  of  a  man  whose  memory  I  had  reprobated,  and  I  felt  a 
satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  his  character  being  redressed,  which  was 
not  likely  to  have  been  felt  by  one  who  had  wilfully  wronged  it  As 
far  as  any  intention  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  living  was  concerned, 
I  really  knew  not,  when  I  wrote  my  poem,  that  the  son  and  daughter  of 
an  Indian  chief  were  ever  likely  to  peruse  it,  or  be  affected  by  its  eon- 
tents.  And  I  have  observed  most  persons  to  whom  I  have  mentioned 
the  circumstance  of  your  appeal  to  me,  smile  vrith  the  same  surprise 
which  I  experienced  on  first  receiving  it.  With  regard  to  your  facer's 
character  I  took  it  as  I  ft>und  it  in  popular  history.  Among  die  docu- 
ments in  his  Ifavour  I  own  that  you  have  shewn  me  one  which  I  regret 
tfiat  I  never  saw  before,  though  I  m%ht  have  seen  it,  vis.  the  Duke  of 
Rbchefoucaulfs  honourable  mention  of  the  cht^  in  his  travels  t.  Wi^out 
meaning,  however,  in  the  least  to  invalidate  that  nobleman's  respectable 
authority,  I  must  say,  that  even  if  I  had  met  widi  it,  it  would  have  still 
oflered  only  a  general  and  presumptive  vindication  of  your  fatlier,  and 
not  such  a  specific  one  as  I  now  recognize.  On  the  other  hand,  judge 
how  naturally  I  adopted  accusations  against  him  which  had  stood  in  the 
Annual  Register  of  1779,  as  far  as  I  knew,  uncontradicted  for  thirty 
years.  A  number  of  authors  had  repeated  them  with  a. confidence 
which  beguiled  at  last  my  suspicion,  and  I  believe  that  oi  the  public  at 
large.  Among  those  authors  were  Gordon,  Ramsay,  Marshall,  Belsham, 
and  Weld.  The  most  of  them,  you  may  tell  me  nerhaps,  wrote  with 
zeal  against  the  American  war.  Well,  but  Mr.  John  Adolphus  was 
never  suspected  of  any  such  zeal,  and  yet  he  lias  said  in  his  History  of 
England,  &c.  (vol.  iii.  p.  110)  *'  that  a  force  of  sixteen  hundred  savages 
and  Americans  in  disguise,  headed  by  an  Indian  Col.  Butler,  and  a  half 

*  The  name  bat  been  almost  always  inaccurately  spelt  Brandt  in  English  books. 

t  Tlie  following  testimony  is  borne  to  bis  fair  name  by  Rochefoucault,  whose 
•bUiCy  a^  means  of  forming  a  correct  Judgment  will  not  be  denied.  *'  Colonel 
Brandt  te  an  Indian  by  birth.  In  the  American  war  he  fought  ander  the  Englirii 
bttuier,  and  he  has  ainfie  been  in  England,  where  he  was  mast  graewjisltf  received  by 
the  Jtimgp  and  met  with  a  kind  reception  from  all  classes  of  people.  His  man- 
ners are  semi-European.  He  is  attenidcd  by  two  negroes ;  has  established  hlniself 
in  the  English  way ;  has  a  garden  and  a  farm  $  dresses  after  the  European  fashion  ; 
and  nererthdess  potsesees  much  influence  over  the  iDdiana.  He  aasbts  at  present 
(1295)  at  the  Miami  Treaty,  which  the  United  States  are  concluding  with  the 
western  In^Uans.  He  is  also  much  respected  by  the  Americans ;  and  in  general 
bears  so  excellent  a  name,  that  I  regret  1  could  not  see  and  become  acquainted  with 
him.'* — ^Rochefoucault's  Trarels  in  North  America. 
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Indian  of  extraortHnary  ferocity'  named  Brandt,  lulling  the  fears  of  tfae 
inha)>itant8  (of  Wyoming)  by  treachery,  suddenly  possessed  themselves 
of  two  forts,  and  tmusacred  the  garrisona."  He  says  farther,  *'  that 
all  wer^  involved  in  unsparing  slaughter,  and  that  even  the  devices  of 
torment  were  exhausted.''  He  possessed^  if  I  possessed  them,  the  means 
of  consulting  better  authorities;  yf  t  he  has  never  to  my  knowledge  madiQ 
any  atonement  to  your  Other's  memory.  When  your  Canadiah  friends* 
tlierefore,  call  me  to  trial  for  having  defamed  the  warrior  Brant,  I  beg 
that  Mr.  John  Adolphus  may  be  also  included  in  the  siunmona*  And, 
after  his  own  defence  and  acquittal,  I  think  he  is  bound,  having  been 
one  of  my  historical  misleaders,  to  stand  up  as  my  gratuitous  counsel, 
and  say,  "  Gentlemen,  you  mmt  acquit  my  client ,  for  he  hat  only  fallen^ 
into  an  error,  which  even  myjuflgment  could  not  escape. 

In  short,  I  imbibed  my  conception  of  your  father  from  accounts  or 
him  that  were  published  whe{n  I  was  scarcely  out  of  my  cradle. — ^And 
}£  there  were  any  public,  direct  and  specific  challenges  to  those  accounts 
in  Ei^land  ten  years  ago,  I  am  yet  to  learn  where  they  existed. 

I  rose  from  perusing  the  papers  you  submitted  to  me  certainly  wiUi 
an  altered  impression  of  his  character.  I  find  that  the  unfavourable 
accounts  of  }um  were  erroneous,  even  on  points  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  his  reputation.  It  turns  out,  for  instance,  ^hat  he  was  a 
Mohawk  Indian  of  unmixed  parentage.  This  circumstance,  however^ 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in  estimating  the  merits  of  his  attainments. 
He  spoke  and  wrote  our  language  with  force  and  facility,  and  had  en- 
larged views  of  the  union  and  policy  of  the  Indian  tribes.  A  gentle- 
man who  had  been  in  America,  and  from  whom  I  sought  informatioja 
respecting  him  in  consequence  of  your  interesting  message^  told  me 
that  though  he  could  not  pretend  to  appreciate  his  character  entirely,  he 
had  been  struck  by  the  ndivetS  and  eloquence  of  his  conversation.  .They 
had  talked  of  music,  and  Brant  said,  "  I  like  the  harpsichord  well^ 
and  the  organ  still  better;  but  I  hke  the  drum  and  trumpet  best p£ all, 
for  they  make  my  heart  beat  quick."  This  gentleman  also  described  to 
me  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  spoke  of  written  xecords*  Brant 
projected  at  that  time  to  have  written  a  History  of  the  Six  Nations. 
The  genius  of  history  should  be  rather  partial  to  such  a  man. 

I  find  that  when  he  came  to  England,  after  the  peace  of  1783,  the 
most  distinguished  individuals  of  all  parties  and  professions  treated  liim. 
with  the  utmost  kindness.  Among  these  were  the  late  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  Charles  Fox.  Lord  Raw- 
don,  now  Marquess  of  Hastings,  gave  him  his  picture.  This  circumstance 
argues  recommendations  from  America  founded  in  personal  ftriendshin. 
In  Canada  the  memorials  of  his  moral  character  represent  it  as  naturally 
ingenuous  and  generous.  The  evidence  afforded  induces  me  to  believe 
that  he  often  strove  to  mitigate  the  cruelty  of  Indian  warfare.  Lastly, 
you  affirm  that  he  was  not  within  many  miles  of  the  spot  when  the 
battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  Wyoming  took  place,  and  fi:om  your 
offer  of  reference  to  living  witnesses  I  cannot  but  admit  the  assertion. 
Had  I  learnt  all  this  of  your  father  when  I  was  writing  my  poem,  he 
should  not  have  figured  in  it  as  the  hero  of  mischief.  I  cannot,  indeed* 
answer  by  anticipation  what  the  writers  who  have  either  to  retract  or 
defend  what  they  may  have  said  about  him,  may  have  to  aUege ;  I  can 
only  say  that  my  own  opinion  about  him  is  changed.  I  am  now  inclined 
exceedingly  to  doubt  Mr.  Weld's  anecdote,  and  for  this  reason :  .Bf  j^nt' 
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ifras  not  only  trusted,  consulted,  and  disfingfnished  by  seireffal 
nent  BritbH  officers  in  America^  but  peraonally  beloVMl  by  tfacM.  Mo^ 
I  could  conceive  men  in  power,  Ibr  defensible  reasons  of  state  polities^ 
to  have  officially  trusted  and  even  publicly  distinguMad  at  covtfia  or 
levees  an  active  and  sagacious  Inditti  cbiel^  of  whcMe  privifta  duuraietar 
they  ra%lit  nevertheless  still  entertain  a  very  indiflfereot  opinioiw  Bu< 
I  cannot  imagine  high-minded  and  high-bred  Briti^  c^leera^  foTMhig  in^ 
dividual  and  fond  friendships  for  a  man  of  ferocious  chavactor.  ItcoBMa 
vrtthin  my  expcess  knowledge  that  the  late  G»efieral  Sir  Charles  Siuidty' 
Ibanh  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  the  fether  of  our  present  aittbossador  as 
Paris,  the  officer  who  took  Minorca  and  Galvi,  and  who  oommandad  our 
army  in  Portugal,  knew  your  fethey  m  America,  often  slcja  under  the 
aame  tent  with  him,  and  had  the  warmest  regard  for  him.  ft  seems  bur 
charity  to  suppose  the  man  who  attracted  the  esteem  of  Loind  Rawdon 
and  General  Stuart,  to  hafve  possessed  amiable  qualities,  so  that  I  believa 
you  when  you  affirm  diat  he  was  merciful  as  brave.  And  now  i  leave  the 
world  to  judge  whether  the  change  of  opinion^  with  which  I  am  toochedf 
arises  from  felse  delicacy  and  flexibility  of^mind)  or  from  a  sense  of 
bdnour  and  justice. 

Here,  properly  speaking,  ends  my  reckomng  with  you  about  your 
father's  memory :  but,  as  the  Canadian  newspapers  have  made  some 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  Wyoming,  with  which  I  cannot  fully  coin- 
cide, and  as  this  letter  will  probably  be  read  in  Canada,  I  cannot  con* 
dude  it  without  a  few  more  words,  in  case  my  silence  riiould  seem 
to  admit  of  propositions  which  are  rather  beyond  the  stretch  of  my 
Creed.  I  will  not,  however,  give  any  plain  truths  which  I  have  ta  o^• 
for  to  the  Canadian  writers  the  slightest  seasoning  of  bitterness,  lor 
they  have  aRuded  to  me,  on  the  whole,  in  a  friendly  and  ^liberal  tone^ 
But  when  they  regret  my  departure  from  historical  truth,  i  join  in  tlieir 
regret  only  in  as  far  as  I  have  unconsciously  misundmtood  the 
clmracter  of  Brant,  and  the  share  of  the  Indians  in  the  transoeilonf 
which  I  have  now  reason  to  suspect  was  much  less  than  that  of  the 
white  men.  In  other  circumstances  I  took  the  liberty  of  a  versiflei* 
to  run  away  from  feet  into  fency,  like  a  school-boy  who  never  dreams 
that  he  is  atruant  when  he  rambles  en  a  holiday  fromsehook  It  seemsr 
however,  that  I  felsely  represented  Wyomii^  to  haire  been  » tetvescrial 
paradise.  It  was  not  so,  say  the  Canadian  papers,  because  it  coih 
tained  a  great  number  of  Tories }  and  undoubtedly  that  cause  goes  fm* 
to  account  for  the  fact.  Earlhly  paradises,  however,  are  nos  earthfy 
things,  and  Tempo  and  Arcadia  may  harve  had  their  ^wbaekaon  hap^^ 
piness  as  weR  as  Wyoming.  I  must  nevertheless  stiH  believe  that  it  waa 
a  flourishing  colony,  and  that  its  destruction  furmshed  »  just  warning 
ta  human  beings  against  war  and  revenge*  But  Ule  whole  catastroplw 
is  affirmed  in  a  Canadian  newspaper  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  a 
feir  batde.  If  this  be  the  feet,  let  accredited  signatures  come  forward 
to  attest  it  and  vindicate  the  innocence  a;nd  honourableness  of  the  whofe* 
ttansuction^  as  your  father's  character  has  been  vindicated.  An  error 
about  him  by  no  means  proves  the  whole  aocount  of  the  business^  to< 
be  a  ffcfion.  Who  would  not  wi^  its  atrocity  to  be^  disprovedt  But 
who  can  think  it  disproved  by  a  single  defender,  who  writes  anony- 
mously, and  without  definable  weight  or  authority? 

In  another  part  of  the  Canadian  newspapers^  my  theme  has  been 
regretted  as  dishonourable  to  England.     Then  it  was,  at  all  events^  no 
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felilew  But  how  far  was  the  truth  dishQnourable  to'England  ?  Aineriegn- 
8eitlers,.aiid  not  Englishmen,  were  chiefly  the  white, men  calling  them* 
selves  Christians  who  were  en^^ged  in  this  af&ir«  I  shajl  be  remindedi. 
perhapi  that  they  ako  called  thems^ves  l>py&lists.  Bat  for  Heaven's 
sake  let  not  En^^h  loyalty  be  dra|^d  down  to  pdUiate.ati;o^t]^  or. 
English,  delicacy  be  invoked  tp  .conceal  theoi?  I  may  be  told  that 
England  perautied  the  war»  w^d  was  therefore  r^eappnsible  for  its  occur- 
rences. Not  surely  iiniversa)ly)  nor. directly,  1  should  be  vnwilling 
to  make  even  Loud  North's  administration  answerable  for  all  the  ac* 
tions  of  Butler's  rangerci;  and  I  should  be  sti}l  more  sorry  tp  ipake 
all  England  amenable  eitjber  for  Lord  North's  adiuinistration  or  foir- 
Butler's  rangeprs.  Was  the  American  war  an  unajoimoias  and  heartfelt 
war  of  the  people?.  Wese  the  best  patriots  and  the  brightest  luminaries 
of  dur  Senate  ior*  or  against  it  ?  Chathan^  declared  that  if  America  fell 
she  would  ML  like  the  strong  man — that  she  would  embrace  the  pillars 
of  our  constitution  .and  perish  beneath  its  ruins.  Buike^  C^»  ai^d  Barr6. 
kiadied  even  the  breasts  of  St.  Stephen's  chapel  against  it ;  and  William 
Pitt  pronQunced  it  a  war  against  the  sacred  cause  of  Liberty.  If  so,  th^ 
loss  of  our  colonies  was  a  blessing,  compered  with  t^e  triunaph  of 
those  principles  that  would  have  brought  Washington  hopie  in, chains. 
If  Chaitbam  and  Pitt  were  our  friends  ix^.  denouncing  (he  injustice  pf  this 
war^  then  Washington  was  only  nomiqally  our  (oe  in  resisting  it ;  and  he 
was  as  .much  the  enemy  of  the  worst  enemies  of  our  constitution,  as  if  he 
had  fought  against  the  return  of  the  Stuarts  on  the  banks  of  the  Spey  or 
the  Th^eSf  I  say,  therefore,  with  full  and.  fr^e  charity  to  those  who 
think  differentlyi  that  the  American  war  was  disgraceful  only  to  those 
who  were  itaabettorsr  and  that. the  honour  of  Englishmen  is  redeemed 
in  pivopertion  as  they  deprecate  its  principles  and  deplore  iti^  details. 
Had  my  theme  even  involved  English  character  more  than  it  does,  I 
could  still  defend  it.  If  my  Canadian  critic  alleges  t^t  a  poet  may  not 
blame  the  actions  of  his  country,  I  meet  his  allegalion,  and  deny  it.  No 
doubt^  a  poet  ought  not  for  ever  to  harp  and  carp  upon  the  faults  of  his 
country;  but.  he  may,  be  her  moral  censor .^  and  he  must  ^ot  be  her  parw 
site.  If  an  English  poet  under  Edward  III.  had  only  dared  to  leave 
one  generous  line  of,  commiseration  to  the  memory  of  Sir  William  Wal- 
lace, how  mudi  he  would  have  raised  our  estimation  of  the  moral  cha-> 
racter  of  the  age !  There  is  a  present  and  a  future  in  national  charac- 
ter, as  well  as  a  past,  and  the  character  of  the  present  age  is  best  pro- 
vided for  by  impartial  and  generous  sentiments  respecting  the  past. 
The  twMitaeth  century. will  not  think  the  worse  of  the  nineteenth  for. 
regretting  the  American  war.  I  know  the  slender  importance  of  my 
own  works.  I  am  contending,  however,  against  a  false  principle  of  de- 
licacy that  would  degrade  poetry  itself  if  it  were  adopted; — but  it  never 
will  be  adc^ked. 

I  therefore  regret  nothing  in  the  historical  allusions  of  my  poem, 
except  the  mistiJce  about  your  father.  Kor,  though  I  have  spoken 
freely  of  American  aflbirs,  do  I  mean  to  deny  that  your  native  tribes 
may  have<  had  a  just  cause  of  quarreL  with  the  American  oolonista* 
And  I  regard  it  as  a  mark  of  their  gratitude  that  they  adhered  to  the- 
royal  cause,  because  the  governors  acting  in  the  king's  name,  had  been 
their  most  constant  friends,  and  the  colonial  subjects,  possibly  at  times 
their  treacherous  invaders.  I  could  say  much  of  European  injustice 
towards  your  tribes,  but  in  spite,  of  ail  tibat  I  could  say,  I  must  still 
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^kplore  the  event  of  Christians  having  adopted  their  mode  of  warfare, 
and,  as  circumstances  then  8too4»  of  their  haying  invoked  their  alb'ance. 
If  the  Indians  thirsted  for  vengeance  on  die  colonists,  thit  should  have 
been  the  very  circumstance  to  deter  ns  from  blending  their  arms  with  ours* 
r  trust  you  wiH  understand  tliis  dedaration  to  be  made  in  the  spirit  of 
frankness,'  and  not  of  mean  and  inhospitable  arrogance.  If  I  were  to  > 
apiaak.  to  you  in  that  spirit,  how  eiuily  and  how  truly  could  you  teU  me 
tlnitthri^  Amei^ican  India)\s  have  depioted faster  from  their  old  practices' 
of  warfore,  than  Chrisdans  have  departed  from  their  habits  of  religious 
persecution.  If  I  were  to  preach  to  you  about  European  huma- 
nity, you  might  ask  me  how  long  the  ashes  of  the  Inquisition* 
have  beien  cold;  and  whether  ^e  idave-trade  be  yet  abolished?  ■  You 
w^t  demand,  how  many — ^no,  how  few  generations  have  elapsed' 
since  our  old  women'  w^re  burnt  for  imaginary  commerce  wkh  the' 
devil,- and  wbedier  the  houses  be  not  yet  standing  from  which  our 
great-grandmbthers  may  have  looked  on  the  hurcHes  passing  to 
the  place  of  execution,  whilst  they  blessed  themselves  that  they  were 
not  witches !  A  horrible  occurrence  of  this  nature  took  place  in  Soot- 
land  during  my  own  grand&ther's  life-time.  As  to  warlike  customs, 
I  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  if  you  were  to  press  me  even  on  those' 
of  my  brave  old  ancestors,  the  Scottish  Highlanders.  I  can,  neverthe^ 
less,  recollect  the  energy,  fiiith,  and  hospitality  of  those  ancestors,  and 
at  the  same  time  I  am  not  forgetful  of  the  simple  vfartnes  of  yours.* 

I  hUve  been  thus  special  in  addressing  you  fVom  a  wi^  to  vindicate' 
my  own  consistency,  as  well  as  to  do  juMice  to  you  in  your  present* 
circumstances,  which  are  peculiarly  and  pdbltcly  ihterisstihg.   The  chief 
of  an  aboriginal  tribe,  nowsctded  under  the  protection  of  our  sovet^gn- 
kt  Canada,  you  aire  anxious  to  lead  on  your  people  in  a  train  of  dviliisatioh 
that  is  already  begun,   it  is  itnpossible  that  th^  British  commtMity  ifcould' 
not  bie  touched  with  regard  for  an  Indian  strangef  of  respectable  privalo 
character,  possessing  such  useful  and  honourable  views.    Trusting^afr 
you  will  amply  succeed  in  them,  and  long  live  to  promote  improve- 
ment and  happiness  amidst  the  residue  of  your  ancient  race, 

I  retnam,  your  sincere  well-wisher, 

Thomas  Camfbua. 

■  ■■ I    ■       ■      ■-       .1^.1   >1l  MP    I  ' "       '■      '■■     ■' 

*  Cavideriof  the  filial  motives  of  the  young  c1iier&  appeal  to  me,  I  am  not 
afraid  that  any  part  of  this  letter,  immediately  relating  to  him,  will  be  thought  os- 
teatatioufl  or  prolix.    And  if  charitably  jndged,  I  hope  that  what  I  have  said  of  my- 
self and  of  my  poem  will  not  be  felt  as  ofTensire  egotism.    The  publie  has  n^rer 
been  troubled  with  any  defenoea  of  mine  against  any  attacks  on  my  .poetiy  tiiat 
were  merely  literary  :  althongh  1  may  liave  been  as  lar  as  anthora  geaerally  ars 
from  bowing  to  the  justice  of  hostile  criticism.  To  shew  that  I  hare  not  been  orer- 
anxions  aboat  publicity,  I  most  mention  a  misrepresentation  respecting  my  poem 
on  Wyoming  wiiich  I  have  suffered  to  remain  uncontradieted  for  ten  yesra.    Mr. 
Washington  Irving,  in  a  biographical  sketch  prefixed  to  it  in  an  Amencaa  editisa,  - 
described  nu)  ss  having  iigured  the  eompoiition  of  the  poem  by  shewing  it  to  fiiends . 
who  struck  out  its  best  passages.    Now  I  read  it  to  very  few  friends,  and  to  none 
at  whose  suggestion  I  ever  struck  out  a  single  line.  Nor  did  I  ever  lean  on  the  taste 
•f  others  with  that  mlsehiblc  distrust  of  my  own  Judgment  which  the  anecdote* 
eoonreys.    I  knewthat  Mr.  Irving  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  make  such  a. 
miareBTCsea&ation  ioteatioaaUy^  and  that  1  could  easily  contradict  it;  but  from 
averi^on  to  bring  a  petty  anecdote  about  myself  before  the  world,  I  forbore  to  say. 
any  thing  about  it.    Tne  case  was  different  when  a  Canadian  writer  hinted  at  the 
patriotism  of  my  suMeet.    There  he  touched  on  my  principles,  and  I  have  de-* 
fended  them,  contenduigtliat  on  the  8uppo«dtion  of  the  story  of  Wyoming.  beiag« 
true^  it  is  a  higher  com^iment  to  British  fesling  to  reveal  than  to  paUittteorhads  it. 
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Wherein  I  '11  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king." 

Where  there '«  a  i0t//|  there '«  a  way*— ^I  stid  so  to  mytdf^  as  I  walked 
dawn  Chancery-kne,  about  balf-|>ast  six  o'clock  on  Monday  die  10th  of 
December,  to  inqnire  at  Jack  Randall's  where  the  fight  the  next  day  was 
to  be;  and  I  found  '*  the  proverb"  nothing  "  musty"  in  the  present 
instance,  I  was  detennined  to  see  this  fight,  come  what  would,  and  sea 
it  I  did,  in  great  style«  It  was  rajjirstfight^  yet  it  more  than  answered 
my  expectations.  Ladies !  it  is  to  yon  I  dedicate  this  description ;  nor  lei 
iiseem  oi^t  of  character  for  the  fiur  to  nodee  the  exploits  of  the  brare^ 
Courage  and  modesty  are  the  old  English  virtues ;  Mid  may  they  never 
look  cold  and  askance  on  one  another !  Think,  ye  fairest  of  the  fair^ 
loveliest  of  the  lovely  kind,  ye  praetisers  of  soft  enchantment,  how 
many  more  ye  kill  with  poisoned  baits  than  ever  fell  in  the  ring ;  and 
listen  with  subdued  m  and  without  shuddering,  to  a  tale  tn^c  only  m 
appearance,  and  sacred  to  the  Fancy  ! 

I  was  going  down  Chancery-lane,  thinking  to  ask  at  Jack  Randairs 
whtte  the  ^ht  was  to  be,  when  looking  through  the  glass«dooar  of  the 
Uble  m  the  WtiUy  I  heard  a  gentleman  asking  the  same  question  at  Mrs;^ 
BsndsU,  as  the  author  of  Waverley  would  express  it.    Now  M«s. 
Randall  stood  answering  the  gentleman's  question,  with  the  authentidu 
of  the  lady  of  the  Champion  of  the  Light  Weights.    Thinks  I,  I  'tt  wait 
till  this  person  comes  out,  and  kam  from  him  how  it  is.    For  to  say  • 
truth,  I  was  not  fond  c^  going  into  this  house  of  call  for  heroes  and 
philosophers,  ever  since  the  owner  of  it  (fw  Jack  is  no  gentleman) 
threatened  once  upon  a  time  to  kick  me  out  oi  doors  for  wanting  a 
mutien-chop  at  lus  hospitable  board,  when  the  conqueror  in  thirteen 
battles  was  m(w«  fidl  of  Uye  rwi^  than  of  good  manners.  I  was  the  more 
mortified  at  this  repulse,  inasmuch  as  I  luid  heard  Mr.  Jasaes  Simpkins, 
hosier  in  the  Strand,  one  day  when  the  character  of  the  H6U  m  the  WaU 
was  brought  in  question,  observe — '*  The  house  is  a  very  good  house, 
and  the  company  quite  genteel :  I  have  been  there  myself!"    Remem- 
bering this  unkind  treatm^it  of  mine  host,  to  which  mine  hostess  was 
also  a  party,  and  not  wishing  to  put  her  in  unquiet  thoughts  at  a  time 
jubilant  like  the  present,  I  waited  at  the  door,  when,  who  should  issue 
forth  but  my  friend  Jo.  Toms,  and  turning  suddenl  v  up  Chancery- 
lane  with  that  quick  jerk  and  impatient  stride  which  duBtmguishes  a  lover 
of  die  Fakct,  I  said,  '*  I  'II  be  hanged  if  that  fellow  is  not  going  to  the 
fight,  and  is  on  his  way  to  get  me  to  go  with  him.*'    So  it  proved 
in  effect,  and  we  agreed  to  adjourn  to  my  lodgings  to  discuss  measures 
with  that  cordiality  which  makes  old  friends  like  new,  and  new  friends 
like  old,  on  great  occasions.     We  are  cold  to  others  only  when  we  are 
dull  in  ourselves,  and  have  neither  thoughts  nor  foelings  to  impart  to 
them.     Give  a  man  a  topic  in  his  head,  a  tlirob  of  pleasure  in  his  heart, 
and  he  will  be  glad  to  share  it  with  the  first  person  he  meets.     Toms 
and  I,  dioagh  we  seldcmi  meet,  were  an  alttr  idem  en  this  memorable 
occasion,  and  had  not  an  idea  diat  we  did  not  candidly  impart ;  and 
**  so  carelessly  did  we  fleet  the  time,"  that  I  wish  no  better,  when  there 
is  another  fight,  than  to  have  him  for  a  companion  on  my  journey 
down,  and  to  return  with  my  friend  Jack  Pigott,  talking  of  what  was  to 
happen  or  of  what  did  happen,  with  a  noble  subject  always  at  hand. 
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•ad  liberty  to  digress  to  others  whenever  they  offered^    Indeed,  on  my 
repeating  the  lines  from  Spenser  in  an  involuntary  fit  of  enthusiasm, 


'*  What  more  felicity  can  fall  to  creature. 
Than  to  enjoy  delight  with  liberty?" 

Yay  last-named  ingenious  fUend  stopped  me  by  saying  that  this,  trans* 
lated  into  the  vulgate,  meant  *'  Going  to  see  a  fight,** 

Jo.  Toms  and  I  could  not  settle  about  the  method  of  going  down. 
He  said  there  was  a  caravan,  he  understood,  to  start  from  Tom  Belcher's 
at  two,  which  would  go  there  right  out  and  back  again  the  next  day. 
Now  I  never  travel  all  night,  and  said  I  should  get  a  cast  to  Newbury 
hy  one  of  the  mails.  Jo.  swore  the  thing  was  impossible,  and  I  could 
only  answer  that  I  had  made  up  my  mitul  to  it.  In  short,  he  seemed 
to  me  to  waver,  said  he'  only  came  to  see  if  I  was  going,  had  letters  to 
write,  a  cause  coming  on  the  day  after,  and  faintly  said  at  parting  (fbr  I 
was  bent  on  setting  out  that  moment)-^"  Well,  we  meet  at  Philippir 
Tmade  the  best  of  my  way  to  Piccadilly.  The  mail  coach  stand  was 
bare;  "  They  are  all  gone,"  said  I — "  this  is  always  the  way  with 
me — in  the  instant  I  lose  thefuture-— if  Ihadnotstayedtopour  outthat 
last  cup  of  tea,  I  should  have  been  just  in  time" — and  cursing  my  folly 
and  ill-luck  together,  without  inquiring  at  the  coach-office  whether  the 
tnails  were  gone  or  not,  I  walked  on  in  despite,  and  to  punish  my  own 
dilatoriness  and  i^aht  of  determination.  At  any  rate,  I  would  not  turn 
back :  I  might  get  to  Hounslow,  or  perhaps  farther,  to  be  on  my  road  the 
feext  morning;  I  passed  Hyde  Park  Corner  (my  Rubicon),  and  trusted 
10 'fortune.  Suddenly  I  heard  the  clattering  of  a  Brentford  stage, 
and  the  fight  rushed  full  upon  my  fancy.  I  argued  (not  unwisely)  that 
even  a  Brentford  coachman  was  better  company  than  my  own  thoughts 
(such  as  they  were  just  then),  and  at  his  invitation  mounted  the  box  with 
him.  I  immediately  stated  my  case  to  hirti — namely,  my  quarrel  with 
myself  for  missing  the  Bath  or  Bristol  mail,  andmy  determination  to  get 
on  in  consequence  as  well  as  I  could,  without  any  disparagement  Or 
insulting  comparison  between  longer  or  shorter  stages.  It  is  a  maxim 
with  me  that  stage-coaches,  and  consequently  stage-coachmen,  are 
respectable  in  proportion  to  the  distance  they  have  to  travel :  so  I  said 
nothing  on  that  subject  to  my  Brentford  friend.  Any  incipient  ten- 
'dency  to  an  abstract  proposition,  or  (as  he  might  have  construed  it)  to 
a  personal  reflection  of  this  kind,  was  however  nipped  in  the  bud  ;  fbr 
I  nad  ho  sooner  declared  indignantly  that  [  had  missed  the  mails,  than 
'he  flatly  denied  that  they  were  gone  along,  and  lo !  at  the  instant  three 
of  diem  drove  by  in  rapid,  provoking,  orderly  succession,  as  if  they 
"would  devour  the  ground  before  them.  Here  again  I  seemed  in  the 
contradictory  situation  of  the  man  in  Dry  den  who  exclaims, 

"  I  follow  Fate,  which  does  loo  hard  pursue!" 

,If  I  had  stopped  to  inquire  at  the  Whit^  Horse  Cellar,  which  would  not 
have  taken  me  a  minute,  I  should  now  have  been  driving  down  the 
road  in  all  the  dignified  unconcern  and  ideal  per£pction  of  mechanical 
•.oonveyance«  The  Bath  mail  I  had  set  my  mind  upon,  and  I  had  missed 
ity  as  I  missed  every  thing  else,  by  my  own  absurdity^  in  putting  the  will 
for  the  deed,  and  aiming  at  enda  without  employing  means*  '^Sir," 
said  he  of  die  Brentford,  "  the  Bath  mail  will  be  up  presently,  my 
brother-in-law  drives  it,  and  I  will^ng^ge  to  stop  him  if  there  is  a  place 
.empty."     I  almost  doubted  my  good  genius ;  but,  sure  enough,  up  it 
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drot«  like  Iigiitniiig»  and  sto^^  dbeetljr  at  ^Uit  caH  of  die  BtemSmi 
Jehu.  I  would  Bot  have  beUeved  tbif  pMsH^le,  but  theibvQtber*iii4M 
of  a  roail-^coach  driver  iabima^ir  no  m^fUk  maa.  I  was  tnuMferrad 
without  loss  of  time  frooitlic  4)op  o{  cwecqack  AO  that  of  the  iPtberi 
€^rad  the  gifard  to  pay.jny  fiure  (p,ti^.B;ceii|tfi^xd  eoadkUMn  fi>r  mo.  as 
1  had  no  changCy  was  accoimnctdated  with  a  go^atcoatt  put  up  my  um- 
brella to  keep  off  a  drizali^g  raifi^,  and  we  begau  to  cut  through  the  air 
like  an  ar^ow.  ,  The  ^ile^atonea  diaappeafedone  after  another,  the  raw 
kept  off;  Tom  Turtle,  the  trainer, ;|at  before  roe  on  the  coacb-boK,  with 
whom  I  exchanged  civilities  as  a  gentleman  going  to  the  fight ;  the 
pasaioi)  that  had  transported  me  a^  bour  before  was  aubdi^ed  ^  pensive 
regret  and  conjectwal  n^us^ig  on  the  nextday^s  battl^;  I  was  promised 
a  place  inside  at  Readii^g,  and  uppn  the  whole»  I  thought  myaelf  a  lucky 
fellow.  Such  is  the  force. of  imagination  I  On  the  outside  of  aav  other 
coach  on  the  10th  of  December  with  a. Scotch  mist  driaaUng  Uirough 
the  cloudy  moonlight  air,  I  should. hare  been  cold,  comfortless*  impa- 
tient and,  np  doubt,  wet  through;  but  seated  on  the  Royal  mail,  I  feU 
warn  and  comfortable,  the  air  did  me  good,  the  ride  <Ud  me  good,  I 
was  pleased  with  the  prfigresa  we  had  made,  and  confident  that  all 
would  go  well  through  the  journey.  When  I  got  inside  at  Reading,  I 
found  Turtle  and  a  stout  vsdetudinarian,  whoae  posti^me  bespoke  biia 
one  of  the  f  ai^ct,  and  who  had  risen  from  a  three  raoDths'  sick  bed  to 
get  info  tht^  jviail  to  see  the  fight.  They  were  intimate,  and  we  fell  into 
a  lively  discourse.  My  friepd  the  trainer  was  confined  in  his  topics  to 
fighting  dogs  and  meUi  to  beara  and  badgers^  beyond  this  lie  waa 
"  ^ite  chaprfallen,''  had  not  a  word  to  throw  at  a  do^  or  indeed  very 
wisely  fell  asleep,  when  any  other  game  was  sorted.  The  whole  art  of 
tr^ning  (I,  howeverr  learnt  fromhimj  consists  in  two  thin|Qi,  estercise  and 
a^tinence^  abstinence  and  exercise,  repeated  alternat^y  and  without 
end*  A  yolk  of  an  egg  with  a  spoonful  of  mm  in  it  is  the  first  thing 
m  a  mornings  and  then  a  walk  of  six  miles  till  break&at.  This  meal 
oenaiats  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  tea  and  toast  and  beef-steaks,  ^hea 
another  six  or  seven  miles  till  dinner-time»  and  another  supply  of  solid 
beef  or  mutton  with  a  pint  of  porter,  and  perhaps,  at  the  utmost,  a 
couple  of  glassea  of  sherry.  Martin  trains  on  water,  bnt  this  iocreasea 
his  infirmity  on  another  very  daqgerous  side*  Tlie  Gas-man  takea 
now  and  then  a  chirping  glass  (under  the  rose)  to  console  him,  during  a 
six  weeks  probation,  for  the  abaeoce  of  Mrs.  Hickman — an  agreeable 
woman,  with  (I  understand)  a  pretty  fortune  of  twa  hundred  pounds* 
How  matter  presses  on  roe !  What  stubborn  things  are  fi»Gts!  How 
inexhaustible  is  nature  and  art !  ''  It  is  well,"  as  I  once  heard  Mr* 
Richmond  observe,  ''  to  see  a  variety."  He  waa  speaking  of  cock- 
fighting  aa  an  edifying  spectacle.  I  cannot  deny  but  that  one  learns 
more  of  what  is  (I  do  not  say  of  what  ottght  to  be)  in  this  desultory 
mode  of  practical  study,  than  from  reading  the  same  book  twice  over, 
even  though  it  should  be  a  moral  tueatise.  Where  was  I  f  I  was  sitting 
at  dinner  with  the  candidate  for  the  honours  of  the  ring,  ^  where  g^ed 
digestion  waits  on  appetite,  and  health  on  both."  Then  follows  an  hour 
of  social  chat  and  native  gl^;  ^nd  afterwards,  to  another  breathing 
orer  heathy  hill  or  dde.  Back  to  suf^per,  and  then  to  bed,  and  up  by 
six  again — Our  hero 

**  Follows  so  die  CTcr-runniQg  tun. 
With  profitable 
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!»  «iie  d^  ibfti  4>rlkigft  linii  Vtctoi^  ^  d«6«t  m  th^  gtteik  fafry  x:ireki 
Is-not  thi«4ifeniore«w«et^i]ii«  tRfDe?  Iwas^Qgto  tey^but  IwiU  not 
ilM  41^  life  kjr  ^ontMring  it  id  mine^  whi«b  m  C^^  the  date  of  thfese 
presents)  bitter  as  cowqniatida  ftud  the.  dregs'  6f  aeDakum ! 

The  iAvsHd  in  the  BatKtiiaii  soared  n  fkA  above  the train^^  loid  did 
not  sli^ao  Bomndi  beoMia^  he  had  **  mote  jHgiire»  and  more  fantasies/*^ 
We  taUfindtlite  boors  away  merrily.  He  h«d  &tib  in  surgery,  fer  he 
bad  had  three  riba  set  right,  that  <had  been  broken  in  a  Ivi^n-^fp  at  Beir 
ohsrlsrhot  tb<Might  pbysieiaos  old  woniefi}*  lot  they  had  no.ahtidote  in 
their  eatldogoe  for  bnndy.  An  indigesti^  is  an  excellent  common«p1ade 
Ibr  twa  people  that  never  met  bc^re.  By  ^ay  of  ingratiatiiig  myself^ 
I  told' him  the  story  of  my  doctor,  who,  on  my  eiraesdy  repreaentiilg  to 
faimthat I  thovghtbis  regimen  had  done  me  harm,  asstired  me  that  the 
whole  pharmacopem  contained  fio^fBg  eompiurable  to  the  pt^esferipUoki 
he  had  given  me  v  and,  as  a  proof  of  its  undoubted  efficacy,  said,  that 
**  he  had  had  one  jgentleman  with  niy  complaint  under  his  hands  for  the 
last  fifteen  years."  This  anecdote  made  my  cbmpatitbn  shake  die 
rough  sides  w  his  three  great  coats  with  boisterous  laughter :  and  Tuf« 
de,  starting  out  of  his  sleep,  sworehe  kne#  how  the  fight  wo^d  go,  for 
he  had  had  a  dream  about  it«  Sure  enough  the  rascal  told  us  hoW  the 
three  first  rounds  went  off,  but  '*  his  dream,^  Bke  others;  "  denoted  a 
foregone  conclusion."  He  kneMr  hismeifi.  '  llie  moon  how  rbs^  id 
silver  state,  and  I  ventilred,  with  some  hesitation,  ta  poittt  out  .this  bb-^ 
ject  of  placid  beauty,  with  the  bhle  serene  bey  bird,  to  themkn  Of  Science, ' 
to  which  his  ear  he  *'  aeiriously  m^ned,**  thb  mot^'asft  gave^roMde 
d'uM  heaujour^  the  morrow,' and  shewed  the  ring  imdtiehchedl^ 
ehvious  showers,  arrayed  in  stttmy  Mufleii.  Just  then,  aU  goitig'  oh  -wiBl ' 
I  thou^t  on  my  friend  Toms,  wtem  I  had  left  behind,  and  said  thiib-^ 
ceiktly,^  There  was  a  blockhead  of  a  feflow  I  left  in  town,  whb  §aid 
there  wias  no  possibility  of  gettii^  down  by  the  uidl,^'liild  talked  of 
going  by  a  caravan  from  Belcher's  at  two  iti  the 'morning',  aftet^  he 
had  written  some  letters."  «  Why;"  ^  said  he  of  the  lapells,'' M 
should  not. wonder  if  that  was  the  very'persbii  t^e  s^w  tunmng 
about  like  mad  from  one  coach-door  lo^  another,  and  'adking  if  any  ' 
one  had  seen  a  frieiid  of  his,  a  gentlemati  going  to  the  fight,  whom' 
he  had  miteed  stupidly  enough  by  staying  to  imtc  a  note;'* '  **  Pj-ay 
Sir,"  said  my  fellow- traveller,  "had  he  a  plaid-doak^  onf— 
"  Why,  no,'*  said  I,  ••  not  at  the  time  I  left*  him,  but  he  ^ery  wdl'niriht 
afterwards,  for  he  Offered  u>  lend  me  one."  The  plaid-cloak  iuidlhe 
letter  decided  the  thing.  Joe,  sure  enough,  was  in  the  Bijstol  mafl,' 
which  preceded  us  by  about  fifty  yards.  '  xhiff  wa^  droll  enou^.-  We 
had  now  but  a  few  miles  to  our  place  of  destination,  and  the  first  ihnig  ' 
I  did  on  alighting  at. Newbury,  both  coaches  stopping"  it  fte  same 
time,  was  to  call  oiit, ''  Pray,  is  thei^e  a  gentleman  in  that'mail'bf  ^h^  ' 
name  of  Toms  r  "  No,"  said  Joe,  borrowing  sometfiing  oFthe  v^iii' bf 
Gilpin,  "  for  I  haVe  just  got  out."  ••  Well  r  says  he,  "tfii^'k  lucky;' 
but  you  don't  know  how  vested  I  was  to  miss  you;  for,"  added  he,' 
lowering  his  voice,  **  do  you  know  when  I  left  you  I  went  to  Belther'^ 
to  ask  about  the  caravan;  and  Mrs.  Belcher  said  very  bbligin^fy,  she 
couldn't  tell  about  that,  but  there  were  two  gentlemeti  who  had  &k'en 
places  by  the  mail  and  were  gone  on  in  a  landau,  and  she  bodld  firahk  us. 
It's  a  pity  I  didn't  meet  with  yon;  vre  could  then  have  got  down 
for  nothing.     But  mum  *s  the  xcord.**    It 's  the  devil  for  any  one  to  tell 
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me  a  secret,  for  it  is  sure  to  oome  out  id  print.  I  do  not  eare  so  muck 
to  gratify  a  fiiend,  but  the  public  ear  is  too  great  a  temptation  to  me* 
Our  present  business  was  to  get  beds  and  a  supper  at  an  imi ;  but 
this  was  no  easy  task.  The  public-houses  were  full,  and  where  you  saw 
a  kght  at  a  private  house,  and  people  poking  their  heads  out  of  the 
casement  to  see  what  was  going  on,  they  instantly  put  them  in  and 
shut  the  window,  the  moment  you  seemed  advancing  with  a  suspicious 
overture,  for  accommodation.  Our  guard  and  coachman  thundered  away 
at  the  outer  gate  of  the  Crown  for  some  time  without  eflfeet — such  was 
the  greater  noise  within ; — and  when  the  doors  were  unbarred,  and  we 
got  admittance,  we  found  a  party  assembled  in  the  kitchen  round  a 
good  hospitable  fire,  some  sleeping,  others  drinking,  others  talking  on 
politico  and  on  the  fight.  A  tall  English  yeoman  (something  like  Mat^ 
thews  in  the  face,  and  quite  as  great  a  wag) — 

**  A  lusty  man  to  ben  an  abbot  able, — *^ 

was  making  such  a  prodigious  noise  about  rent  and  taxes,  and  the  price 
of  com  now  and  formerly,  that  he  had  prevented  us  from  being  heard 
at  the  gate.  The  first  diing  I  heard  him  say  was  to  a  shuffling  fellow 
who  wanted  to  be  off  a  bet  for  a  shilling  glass  of  brandy  and  water — 
'*  Confound  it,  man,  don't  be  insipid  r  Thinks  I,  that  is  a  good  phrase. 
It  was  a  good  omen.  He  kept  it  up  so  all  night,  nor  nihched  with 
the  approach  of  morning.  He  was  a  fine  fellow,  with  sense,  wit,  and 
spirit,  a  hearty  body  and  a  joyous  mind,  firee-spoken,  frank,  convivial — 
one  of  that  home  English  breed  that  went  with  Harry  the  Fiflh  to  the 
siege  of  Harfleur — **  standing  like  greyhounds  on  the  slips,'*  &c.  We 
ordered  tea  and  eggs  (beds  were  soon  found  to  be  out  of  the  question] 
and  this  fellow's  conversaUon  was  sauce  piquante.  It  did  one's  heart 
good  to  see  him  brandish  his  oaken  towel  and  to  hear  him  talk.  He 
made  mince-meat  of  a  drunken,  stupid,  red-faced,  quarrelsome,  Jrowsy 
farmer,  whose  nose  **  he  moralized  into  a  thousand  similes,"  making 
it  out  a  firebrand  like  Bardolph*s.  "  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  friend, 
says  he,  ''  the  landlady  has  only  to  keep  you  here  to  save  fire  and 
candle.  If  one  was  to  touch  your  nose,  it  would  go  off  like  a  piece  of 
charcoal."  At  this  the  other  only  grinned  like  an  idiot,  the  sole  variety 
in  his  purple  face  being  his  little  peering  grey  eyes  and  yellow  teeth ; 
called  for  another  glass,  swore  he  would  not  stand  it ;  and  after  many 
attempts  to  provoke  his  humorous  antagonist  to  single  combat,  which 
the  other  turned  off  (afler  working  him  up  to  a  ludicrous  pitch  of 
choler)  with  great  adroitness,  he  fell  quietly  asleep  with  a  glass  of 
liquor  in  his  hand,  which  he  could  not  lift  to  his  head.  His  laughing 
persecutor  made  a  speech  over  him,  and  turning  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room,  where  they  were  all  sleeping  in  the  midst  of  this  **  loud 
and  furious  fun,"  said,  "  There's  a  scene,  by  G— d,  for  Hogarth  to 
paint.  I  think  he  and  Shakspeare  were  'our  two  best  men  at  copying 
me !"  This  confirmed  me  in  my  good  opinion  of  him.  Hogarth,  Shak- 
speare, and  Nature,  were  just  enough  for  him  (indeed  for  any  man)  to 
know.  I  said, "  You  read  Cobbett,  don't  you  ?  At  least,"  says  I,  "  you 
talk  just  as  well  as  he  writes."  He  seemed  to  doubt  this.  But  I  said, 
**  We  have  an  hour  to  spare :  ii'  you'll  get  pen,  ink  and  paper,  and  keep 
on  talking.  111  write  down  what  you  say;  and  if  it  doesn't  make  a 
capital  Political  Register,  111  forfeit  my  head.  You  have  kept  me 
^ve  to-night,  however.     I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  done  with- 
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OQt  you."     He  did  not  dislike  this  view  of  the  thing,  nor  my  asking  if 

he  was  not  about  the  size  of  Jem  Belcher ;  and  told  me  soon  afterwards^ 

iti  the  confidence  of  friendship,  that  *'  the  circumstance  which  had  given 

hnn  nearly  the  greatest  concern  in  his  life,  was  Cribb's  beating  Jem  after 

he  had  lost  his  eye  by  racket  playing." — ^The  morning  dawns ;  that  dim 

but  yet  clear  light  appears,  which  weighs  like  solid  bars  of  metal  tm 

die  sleepless  ey^ds ;  the  guests  drop  down  from  their  chambers  one 

lyy  one — ^but  it  was  too  late  to  think  of  going  to  bed  now  (the  dock 

was  on  die  stroke  of  seven),  we  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  find  a  barber's 

(die  pole  diat  glittered  in  die  morning  sun  lighted  us  to  his  shop),  and 

then  a  nine  miles  march  to  Hungerford.     The  day  was  fine,    the 

sky  was  blue,  the  mists  were  retiring  from  the  marshy  ground,' the  padi 

was  tolerably  dry,  the  sitting-up  all  night  had  not  done  us  much 

harm — at  least  the  cause  was  g^obd;  we  talked  of  this  and  that  with 

amicable  difference,  roving  and  sipping  of  many  subjects,  but  still  in*» 

variably  we  returned  to  the  fight    At  length,  a  mile  to  the  left  of  Hun* 

gerford,  on  a  gentle  eminence,  we  saw  the  ring  surrounded  by  covered 

carts,  gigs,  and  carriages,  of  which  hundreds  had  passed  us  on  the  road ; 

Toms  gave  a  youthfid  shout,  and  we  hastened  down  a  narrow  kne  to 

die  scene  of  action. 

Reader  I  have  you  aver  seen  a  fight?  If  not^  you  have  a  pleasure  to 
come,  at  least  if  it  is  a  fight  like  that  between  the  Gas-man  and  BiH 
Neate.  The  crowd  was  very  great  when  we  arrived  on  die  spot ;  open 
carriages  were  coming  up,  with  streamers  fiying  and  musicj^ying,  and 
the  country-people  were  pouring  in  over  hedge  and  ditch  in  all  direc* 
tioiis,  to  see  their  hero  beat  or  be  beaten.    The  odds  were  still  oo 
Oas,  but  onlv  abont  five  to  four.    GuUy  had  been  down  to  try  Neate^ 
and  had  backed  him  considerably,  which  was  a  damper  to  the  sanguine 
confidence  of  the  adverse  party.   Abont  two  hundrea  thousand  pounds 
were  pending.    The  Gas  says,  he  has  lost  3,000^  which  were  pro- 
mised him  by  different  gendemen  if  he  had  won.     He  had  presirnied  too 
much  on  himself,  which  had  made  others  presume  on  him.    This  spirit*- 
ed  and  formidable  young  fellow  seems  to  have  taken  for  his  motto  the 
old  maxim,  that  **  there  are  three  things  necessary  to  success  in  life—* 
Impudence  f  Impudence  /  Impudence  P*    It  is  so  in  matters  of  opinion^ 
but  not  in  the  Fancy^  which  is  the  most  practical  of  aU  things,  though 
even  here  confidence  is  half  the  batde,  but  only  half.     Our  friend  bad 
vapoured  and  swaggered  too  much,  as  if  he  wanted  to  grin  and  bully 
his  adversary  out  of  the  fight.     *'  Alas !  the  Bristol  man  was  not  so 
tamed !" — **  This  is  the  grate-digger^'  (would  Tom  Hickman  exclaim 
hi  the  moments  of  intoxication  from^  gin  and  success,  shewing  his  tra* 
mendous  riffht  hand),  **  this  will  send  many  of  them  to  their  long  homes ; 
I  haven't  done  widi  them  yet !"    Why  should  he — though  he  had 
licked  four  of  the  best  men  within  die  hour,  yet  why  should  he  direatett 
to  inflict  dishonourable  chastisement  on  my  old  master  Richmond,  a 
veteran  going  off  the  stage,  and  who  has  borne  his  sable  honours 
meekly  ?    Magnanimity,  my  dear  Tom,  and  bravery,  should  be  inse- 
parable.   Or  why  should  he  go  up  to  his  antagonist,  the  first  dme  he 
ever  saw  him  at  the  Fives  Court,  and  measuring  him  from  head  to  foot 
with  a  glance  of  contempt,  as  Achilles  surveyed  Hector,  say  to  him — 
**  What,  are  you  Bill  Neate?  I'll  knock  more  blood  out  of  that  great 
carcase  of  thine,  this  day  fortnight,  than  you  ever  knock'd  out  of  a  bul- 
lock's !"  It  was  not  manly,  'twas  not  fighter-like.    If  he  was  sure  of  the 
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ticCo^  (as  be  was  not),  the  less  ^aid  about  it  the  ti^ttei*.     Modesty 
shbuld  accompany  the  Fahcy  as  its  shadovir*   The  best  men  were  always 
iftie  best  befaav^.    Jem  Belcher,  the  Game  Chicken  (before  whom  the 
Gas-man  conld  not  have  lived)  were  civil,  silent  men.     So  is  Cribb,  so 
18  Tom  Belcher,  the  tnost  elegant  df  sparrers,  and  not  a  mati  for  every 
<Mie  to  take  by  the  nose.     I  enlarged  on  this  topic'  in  the  mail  (while 
Turtle  was  asleep),  and  said  very  wisely  (as  I  thought)  that  imperti* 
nence  was  a  part  of  no  profession.     A  v boxer  was  iMimd  to  beat  his' 
man,  but  not  to  thrust  his  fist,  either  actually  or  by  implication,  in 
eveiy  one's  face.     Even  a  highwayman,  in  the  #ify  of  ttade,  may  blow . 
out  your'brains,  but  if  he  uses  foul  language  at  the  sam^  time,  1  should, 
say  he  was  no  gentleman.     A  boxer,  I  would  infer,  need  not  be  a* 
Uackgaard  or  a  coxcomb,  more    dian  another.     Perhaps  I  press 
this  point  too  much  on  a  fallen  man^ — Mr.  Thomas  Hickman  has  by: 
dits  time  ieamt  that  first  of  all  lessons,  **  That  man  was  made  to. 
mom^.''    He  has  lost  nothing  by  the  kte  fight  but  his  presumption ; 
and  that  every  man  may  do  as  wdl  without!  By  an  over-display  of  this 
quality,  however,  die  public  had  beeil  prejudiced  against  him,  and  the! 
knornkg-anes  were  taken  in.   Few  but  those  who  had  bet  on  him  wished 
Gas  to  will.     With  my  own  prepossessions  on  the  subject,  the  result^ 
of  dbe  lltfa  of  December  appealed  to  me  as  fine  a  piece  of  poetical  jus- 
Cb^  'as  I  had  ever  Witnessed.    The  difference  of  weight  between  the 
two  combatants  (14  stone  to  12^  was  nothing  to  die  sportiUg.  men. 
Great,  heavy,  clumsy,  long- armed  Bill  Neate  kicked  the  beam  in  die 
scale  of  the  Gas-man's  vanity.   The  amateurs  were  frightened  at  his  big 
words,  and  thought  they  would  inake  up  for  the  difference  of  six  feet 
and  five  feet  nine.    Tnu^,  the  FakIct  are  not  men  of  imagination.  They 
judge  of  what  has  been,  and  cannot  conceive  of  any  thing  that  is  to  be., 
The  Gas-man  had  w6n  hitherto ;  therefore  he  must  beat  a  man  half  as 
big  again  ashimself--and  that  to  a  cettainty.  Besides,  there  areas  many 
fends, '  fiicdons,  prejudices,  pedandc  notions  in  the  Fancy  as  in  the 
state  or  in  the  schools.   Mr.  Gully  is  almost  the  only  cool,  sensible  man 
among  them,  who  exercises  an  unbiassed  discretion,  and  is  not  a  slave 
to  his  passions  in  these  matters.    But  enough  of  reflections,  ahd  to  our 
tale.     The  day,  as  I  have  said,  was  fine  for  a  December  morning.    The 
grass  was  wet  and  the  ground  miry,  and  ploughed  up  with  multitu- 
dinous feet,  except  diat,  within  the  ring  itself^  there  was  a  spot  of  virgin*. 
gteen  dosed  in  and  unprofancd  by  vulgar  tread,  that  shone  with  da2- 
sling  brightness  in  the  mid-day  sun.     For  it  was  now  noon,  and  we 
had  an  lionr  to  wait    This  is  the  trying  dme.     It  is  then  the  heart 
sickens,  as  3rou' think  what  the  two  champions  are  about,  and  how  short 
a  time  will  detefmine  their  fate.     After  the  first  blow  is  struck,  there  is 
no  opportunity  for  nervoUs  apprehensions ;  you  are  swallowed  up  iU 
the  immediate  interest  of  the  scene — but 

**  Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  inlerim  is 
Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream." 
1  found  it  so  as  I  felt  the  sun's  rays  clinging  to  my  back,  and  saw  the 
white  wintry  clouds  sink  below  the  verge  of  &e  horizon.  **  So,  I  thought, 
my  fairest  hopes  have  faded  from  my  sight ! — so  will  the  Gas-man's  glory, 
or  that  of  his  adversary,  vanish  in  an  hour."    The  swells  were  parading 
in  their  white  box-coats,  the  outei:  ring  was  cleared  with  some  bruises 
on  the  heads  and  shins  of  the  rustic  assembly  (for  the  cocknet/s.had  been 
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dktMiCfd  bfi.the  .sii(l)r<f«ix.j«)ik»).i  )h«  time  dic«r  new,  I  bad  got  » 
good  stand;  a  bufitWi*  a  .huzz»  xaa  through  th6  crAwd»  and,  from  the 
opposite  sid<q  entor^N^iMe,  between  hi«  a^Goad  aod  bottle-holder.  He 
rolled  along,  awdthed;  in  hia  looae  great  Qoat»  bia  knock-lsiiees  bending 
under  hia  huge  bulk;  andi  with  a  modest  cheerful  air,,  threw  his  hat 
into  the  ring.  He  then  just  locked  (oundi  and  began  quietly  to  un-^ 
flress;  when  irpm. the  other  side. there  waa  a  similar  v rush  andean 
opening  made,  and  the.  Gas-man  came  forward  with  a.conacwiis  air  of 
aatici{i^ted  triumph,  too  much  like  the  cock-of- the- walk.  .  He  strutted 
about  moxe  than. became  a  haro,  sucked  oranges  with  a  supercilious  air* 
and  threw  away  the  akin  with  a  toss  of  his  bead,  And  went  up  and 
looked,  at  Neate,  which  was. an  act  of  supererogation*.  The  only  sena^le 
thing  he  did  was,  as  he. strode  aw^y  frpm  themndeni  Aja^c,  to  tbpi§ 
opt  bis  arms,  aaif  he  wanted  to  try  wb^^er  they  woiild  do  their  woi^ 
that  day^  .  3y  tbia  tisgie  they  had  atripped,  and  rpresented  a  stRmg.  coi^ 
trast  in  appearanoe.  .If  Neate  was  like  Ajax,  *'  with  Atlantean  ahoul« 
deisa,  fit  to  bear*'  the. pugilistic  reputation  of  all  Bristol,  Hickman  might 
be.cj^mpared  to  Diomed,  light,  vigorous,  elastic,  and.his  backglistened 
in  the  sup,  as  he  moved  about,  like  a  panther's  hide.  There  was  aowi 
a  dead  pause -r-attention  was  awe-struck..  Who  at  thai  moment,  bi^ 
with  a  great  event,,  did  not  draw  his  breath  shortTr:did  not.feelhis  heart 
throb  ?  All  .was.  ready.  They  tossed  up  for  the  sun, .  and  the.  Gas-^maa 
won.  They  were  led  up  to.  the  scratch — shpok  hands,  and  wo&t  at  it.  . 
•  In  the  fij^t  round  ev^ry  one  thought  it.  was  all  ovar^  .  AAer.  making 
play  a  short  time,  the  Gas-man  Aeyr.  at. his  adversary  .like  a  tiger,  sttuok 
five  blows  in  as  man^y  seconds, .  thr^e  first, .  and  then  following  him  aa 
he  aUggered  back,  two  more,  jight  and  left,  and  down  he  feU»  a  mgki^ 
ruin.  .  There  was  a  shout,^  and  I  said,  **  There  is  no. standing  this,'' 
Neate  seemed Uce  a  lifeless  lump  pf  fiesb.and  bone,  round  whidi  tlia 
Gas-man's  blows  played  with  the  rapidity  of  electricity  or  lightning,  and 
ou  imagined  he  would  only.be  lifted  up  to  be  knocked  down  again« 
t  was  as  if  Hickman  held  a  sword  or  a  fire  in  that  right-hand  of  liis, 
and  directed  it  against  an  unarmed  body.  .  They  met  again,  .and  Neate 
saemed,  not  cowed,  but  parti9ularly  cautiaus.  I  saw  liis  teetli.  clenched 
together  and  his  brows  knit  (jpse  against  the  sun*  He  held  ou  t  botli  hia 
arms  at  full  lengtli  straight  before  him,  like  two  aledgerhammera,  and 
raised  hiajieft  an  inch  or  t,wo,  higher.  'Fhe  Gaa-man  /could  not  get  oven 
this  guard — they  struck  mutually  aud  fell,  but  without  advantage  oo> 
either  side.  It  waa  the  sania  in  the  next  aound.;-  but  the  balance  of 
poweir  was  thus  restoredr-tbe  .iate  of  the  battle  was  suspended.  No 
qne.oould  tdl  how  it  would  qnd.  This  waa  the  mly  moment  in  which 
(minion  was.  divided;  for,  in  the  neaut,  the  Gas-man  aiming. a  .morftil 
\Xqw  at  biaadversajry's  neck,  with  bia  right  hand»  .and  failing  from  the 
length  he  had  to  reach,  the  other  returndl.  it  with  his  left  at  fuU  awing; 
planted  a  tremendoua  blow  on  his  eheek-hone  and  eye-brow,  and  made 
a  red  ruin  of  that  side  of  his  face.  The  Ga»-man  went- down,  and  there 
iras  another  shout— a*  roar  oi  triumph  aa  the  waves  of  fortune  rolled 
tomukuoualy  frOM  side  to  side.  Thja  waa  a  settler,  Hickviaii  gee  »p, 
and  *<  grinned  horrible  a  ghastly  smile/'  yet  he  waa  evident' dariied'  iir 
his  opinion  of  himself;  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been  so  punish- 
ed ;  all  one  side  of  his  lace  was  perfect  scarlet,  and  his  right  eye-  waa 
ckMed  in  dingy  Uaekneas,  aafae  advanaed  to  the^fight,  less  confident, 
but  still  determined.    After  om  or  two  rounds,  not  receiving  another 
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•tteb  renohbranoer,  be  tnHieJt  and  went  at  it  with  hi»  former  intpetu» 
•eitv.  But  in  Tain.  His  strength  had  been  weakened, — his  blows 
«rald  not  teU  at  such  a  distance, — he  was  obliged  to  fling  himself  at 
his  adversary,  and  could  not  strike  from  his  feet;  and  almost  as  regu* 
krly  as  he  flew,  at  faivn  with  his  right-hand,  Neate  warded  the  blow,  or 
drew  back  oat  of  its  reach,  and  felled  him  widi  the  return  of  his  left. 
There  was  little  cautious  sparring-^no  half-hits — ^no  tapping  and  trifling, 
iMme  of  the  fetit-maitratkip  of  the  art— they  were  almost  all  knock- 
down blows  :-^the  fight  was  a  good  stand-*up  fight  The  wonder  was 
the  hidf-minttte-time.  If  there  had  been  a  minute  or  more  allowed  he- 
tvveen  each  round,  it  would  have  been  intdligible  how  they  should  by 
degrees  recover  strength  and  resolution ;  but  to  see  two  men  smashed 
to  the  ground,  smeared  with  gore,  stunned,  senseless,  the  breath  beaten 
pot  of  their  bodies ;  and  then,  before  you  recover  firom  die  shock,  to 
see  them  rise  up  with  new  strength  and  comrage,  stand  ready  to  in« 
fliot  or  receive  mortal  offence,  and  rush  upon  each  other  *'  like  two 
clouds  over  the  Caspian" — this  is  the  most  astonishing  thing  of  aU:-— 
dus  is  the  high  and  heroic  state  of  wsbxl  !  From  this  time  forward  the 
event  became  more  certain  every  round  ;  and  about  the  tw^fth  it  seemed 
as  if  it  must  have  been  over.-  Hickman  generally  stood  with  his  back 
to  me ;  but  in  the  souffle,  he  had  chuiged  positions,  and  Neaite  just  then 
made  a  tremendous  lunge  at  him,  and  hit  him  fuU  in  the  fece.  It  waa 
dottbtfiil  whether  he  woidd  fell  backwards  or  forwarda;  he  hung  sua* 
pended  fer  a  second  or  two,  and  then  fell  back,  throwing  lus  hands  in 
the  air,  and  with  his  face  litled  up  to  the  sky.  I  never  saw  any  thing 
more  terrific  than  his  aspect  just  before  he  fell.  All  traces  of  life,  of 
natural  expression,  were  gone  from  him.  His  fece  was  like  a  human 
akttllt  a  death's  head,  spouting  blood.  The  eyes  were  filled  with 
blood,  the  neae  streamed  with  blood,  the  mouth  gaped  blood.  He  was 
aot  like  an  actual  man,  but  like  a  preternatural,  spectral  appearance,  or 
like  one  of  the  figures  in  Dante's  Inferno.  Yet  he  fought  on  afVer  this 
for  several  rounds,  still  striking  the  first  desperate  blow,  and  Neafe 
atanding  on  the  defensive,  and  using  the  same  cautious  guard  to  the 
laat,  aa  if  he  had  still  all  his  work  to  do;  and  it  was  not  till  the  Gas- 
man waa  so  stunned  in  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  round,  that  his 
aenses  forsook  him,  and  Ite  could  not  come  to  time,  that  the  batde  was 
declared  over.*  Ye  who  despise  the  Fancy,  do  something  to  shew  as 
much  piuekf  or  aa  much  self-possession  as  this,  before  you  assume  a 
auperiority  which  you  have  never  given  a  single  proof  of  by  any  one 
action  in  the  whole  course  of  your  lives! — WImb  me  (3aa-man  came  t# 
himself,  the  first  woids  he  utteied  were,  ''  Where  am  I?  What  is 
Ae  matter?**  ''  Nothing  is  the  matter,  Tom,-*70u  have  lost  the  battle^ 
bat  you  are  the  bvaveat  mam  alive.'*  And  Jackson  whispered  to  him; 
*'  I  am  collecting  a  purse  for  you,  Tom."— Vain  sounds,  and  unhfurd 
at  that  moment!  Neate  instantly  went  up  and  shook  him  cordidly  by 
the  hand,  and  seeing someold  aoquaintance,  began  to  flourish  with  his 
fiats,  cdling  out,  '•  Ah !  you  always  said  I  couldn't  fight-^What  d» 
you  think  now?*'  But  all  in  good  humour,  and  without  any  apfwaranoe 
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*  Scroggins  laid  of  the  Gas-man,  that  he  thought  be  was  a  man  of  that  courage, 
that  If  Us  hands  were  cut  off,  U  would  still  fight  on  with  the  stumps— like  that  of 
Wldrington,— 

— "  In  delefal  ^mf. 

Who,  when  hk  l^  were  wmklkM  off, 
Still  fought  upon  bis  stumps.** 


Th€Figki.  in 

of  anoganoe ;  enly  U  waii  evidettt  BiU  Neale  wall  pkaaed  tbtt  1m^  liod  W0B 
jtbe  figbt      When  it  waa  overt  I  asked  Cribb  if  he  did  not  tbmk  it  waa 
fa  good  ooe^     He  said,  ^^  trttty  wwUi**    The  carrier-ptgaons  now 
mounted  ii^o  the  air^  and  one  of  them  fle««  wjih  the  news  of  her  bus* 
Wid's  viclory  to  the  bpaom  of  Mrs.  Neate*  Alaa,  for  Mra«  Hiduoan  W— 
Maii  au  rtyoir^  aa  Sir  Fopling  Flutter  a^ys.  I  went  down  mUa  Toittai 
I  returned  with  Jack  Pigott,  whom  I  met  on  the  ground.    Tonfa  is 
a  ra^le-briun ;'  Pigott  is  a  sentimentalist*    Now,  under  favour,  I  am  « 
.sentimentalist  too — therefore  I  say  nothing,  but  that  the  interest  of  the 
excursion  did  not  flag  as  I  came  back.     Pigott  and  I  marched  along 
.the  causeway  leading  from  Hungerford  to  Newbury^  now  observing 
Jtbe  efifect  of  a  brilliimt  sun  on  the  uwny  meads  or  moss-ooknired  ea^ 
.tages,  now  exulting  in  the  fight,  now  digressing  to  some  topic  of  g»* 
joeral  and  elegant  literature.  My  friend  was  dresaed  in  charaoter  for  the 
oecasioni  on  like  one  of  the  Fahcy  ;  that  is,  with  a  donble  pocttonof  great 
.coats,  clogs,  and  overhauls  :  and  just  as  we  had  agreed  with  a  eonpleof 
country-lads  to  carry  hia  superfluous  wearing-appiMrel  to  the  next  town, 
we  were  overtaken  by  a  return  post-chaise,  into  which  I  got,  Pigott  pre» 
ferringaseaton  thebar.  There  were  two  strangers  already  in  thediaise, 
and  on  their  observing  they  su^ppoaed  I  had  been  to  the  fight,  I  said  I 
had,  and  concluded  they  bad  done  the  same.  They  appealed,  homrever, 
a  little  shy  and  sore  on  the  subject;  and  it  was  not  till  after  several 
hints  dropped,  and  questions  put,  that  it  turned  out  that  they  had  miaead 
it.     One  of  these  friends  bad  undertaken  to  drive  the  other  there  in  hia 
g^ :  they  had  set  out,  to  make  sure  work,  the  day  before  at  three  in  the 
afternoon.    The  owner  of  the  one-horse  vehicle  scorned  to  ask  hia  mtf^ 
and  drove  right  on  to  Bi^shot,  instead  of  tunung  off  at  Hovaalewr: 
.there  they  stopped  all  night,  and  setoff  the  next  day  aeroaatheeowitvy 
io  Reading,  from  whence  they  took  coach,  and  got  down  witUn  a  wik 
or  two  .of  Hungerford,  just  half  an  hour  after  die  &^t  waaovcr.    This 
might  he  Ba£^y  set   down    as  one  of  the  miseries  of  human  Ufa 
.We  parted  with  these  two  gentlemen  who  had  been  to  see  the  fight,  but 
had  retiumed  aa  they  went,  at  Wolhampton,  where  we  were  premised 
beds  (an  irresistible  temptati<m,  for  Pigott  had  passed  the  preceding 
nig^t  at  Hungerford  as  we  had  doneat  f^ewbury),  and  we  tamed  into 
an  old  bow-windowed  parlour  with  a  carpet  and  a^sniig  file;,  and  after 
devouring  a  quantity  (^  tea,  toast,  and  eggs,  sat  dovm  to  consider,  daring 
an  hour  of  philosophic  leisure,  what  we  should  have  for  supper.   In  the 
midst  of  an  Epicurean  deliberation  between  a  roasted  fowl  and  mntton* 
chops  with  mashed  potatoes,  we  were  interrupted  by  an  inroad  of  Goths 
mud  Vandals — O  proeul  esie  pr^am-!~noi  real  flash«men,  bat  interlopen^ 
noisy  pretenders,  batehersfromTothili-fields,  bnftkersfhmi  Whitecbapdi 
who  called  immediately  for  pipes  and  teibacco,  hoping  it  worid  not  he 
disagreeable  to  the  gentlemen,  and  began  to  insist  that  it.  was  a  crots* 
Pigott  withdrew  from  the  smoke  and  noise  into  another  room,  and  left 
me  to  dispute  the  p«snt  with  them  for  acoupkeef  hours  Mii#m/e/iatsftaa 
by  the  dial.    The  next  morning  we  rose  refreshed ;  and  on  observing 
that  Jack  had.a  pocket  volume  in.  his  hand,  in  which  he  read  in  the 
intervals  of  our  discourse,  I  inquired  what  it  was,  and  learned  to  my 
particular  satisfaction  that  it  was  a  volume  of  the  New  Eloise.    Ladies, 
after  this,   will  you  contend  that  a  love  for  the  Fanct  is  incompatible 
with  the  cultivation  of  sentiment  ? — ^We  jogged  on  as  before,  my  firiend 
setting  me  up  in  a  genteel  drab  /nreat  coat  and  green  silk  handker- 
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diief  (whkh  I  must  Uff  lMi<e&nie  me  eKceedingly)^  and  after  streecbing 
our  legs  for  a  few  miles,  and  leeing  Jack  Ramial],  Ned  Turner,  and 
8eroggiii8,  pasa  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  Bath  coaches,  we  engaged  widi 
the  dri^r  of  die  second  to  take  us  to  London  for  the  usual  fee.     I  got 
inside,  and  found  three  other  passengers.    One  of  them  was  an  old 
gcvdaman  with  an  aqniline  nose,  powdered  hair,  and- a  pigtail,  and  who 
loaked  as  if  he  had  played  many  a  rubber  at  the  Bath  rooms.     I  said 
to  myself,  he  is  very  like  Mr.  Windham ;  1  wish  he  wonld  enter  into 
•Mitersatioa,  that  I  might  hear  what  fine  observations  woald  come  from 
those  finely*tumed  features.  However,  nothing  passed,  till,  stopping  to 
diiie  at  Readings  some  inquiry  was  made  by  the  company  about  die  fight, 
«kl  t  gaive  (as  the  fender  may  believe)  an  eloquent  and  animated  de- 
aoription  of  it.     When  we  got  into  the  coach  again,  the  old  genUeman, 
after  a  graoeibl  exordium,  said,  he  had,  when  a  boy,  been  to  a  fight-  be* 
tween  tibe  fomous  Broughton  and  George  Stevenson,  who  was  called 
the  Figklmg  Goackman^  •  in  the  year  1770,  widi  the  late  Mr.  Windham. 
Hiis  begnoining  flattered  the  spirit  of  pro]^ieey  within  me,  and  he  riveted 
my  attention.     He  went  on — ^^  George  Stevenson  was  coachman  to  a 
ftwnd'of  my  father's.     He  was  an  old  man  when  I  saw  him  some  years 
afterwards.     He  took  hold  of  his  own  arm  and  said,  *  there  was  muscle 
Jiere  once,  bat  now  it  is  no  mor^  than  this  young  gentleman's.'    He 
added, '  well,  no  matt^ ;  I  have  been  here  long,  I  am  willing  to  go 
keoee,'  and  hope  I  have  done  no  more  harm  than  another  man.'  Once," 
•aid  my  unknown  companion, "  I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  beat  Brough- 
ton t    He  said  Yes ;  that  he  had  fought  with  him  three  dmes,  and  the 
Jast  dme  he  fairly  beat  him,  though  the  world  did  not  allow  it.     '  I'H 
teU  you  how  it  was,  master.     When  die  seconds  lifted  us  up  in  the  last 
round,  we  were  so  exhausted  that  neither  of  us  could  stand,  and  we  fell 
iqMm  one  another,  and  as  Master  Broughton  fell  uppermost,  die  mob 
gave  it  in  his  fkvour,  and  he  was  said  to  have  won  the  batde.     But,' 
says  he, '  the  foct  was,  that  as  his  second  (John  Cuthbert)  lifted  him  up, 
lie -said  to  him,  **  I'll  fight  no  more,  I've  had  enough ;"  which,'  says  Ste- 
venson, *  you  know  gave  me  die  victory.    And  to  prove  to  you  that 
this  was .  the   case,  when  John  Cuthbert  was  on  his  death-bed,  and 
they  asked  him  if  there  was  any  thing  on  his  mind  which  he  wished 
to  confess,'  he  answered,  **  Yes,  that  there  was  one  thing  he  wislied  to 
set  right,  for  that  certainly  Master  Stevenson  won  that  last  fight  with 
Masur  Broughton ;  for  he  whispered  him  as  he  lifted  him  up  in  the  last 
round  of  all,  that  he  had  bad  enough." '  '<  This,'*  said  the  Bath  gentle- 
man, ''  was  a  bit  of  human  nature ;"  and  I  have  written  this  account  of 
die  fiffht  on  purpose  -that  it  mig^t  not  be  lost  to  the  world.     He  also 
stated  as  a  proof  of  the  candour  of  mind  in  this  claaa  of  men,  that  Ste- 
venson a^nowledged  that  Broughton  could  have  beat  him  in  his  best 
day ;  but  diat  he  (Broughton)  was  getting  old  in  their  last  rencoun- 
ter.    When  we  stopped  in  Piccadilly,  1  wanted  to  ask  the  gendeman 
some  quesdons  about  the  late  Mr.  Windham,  but  had  not  courage.     I 
got  out,  Ksigned  my  coat  and  green  silk  kandkerdiief  to  Pigott  (lodi  to 
part  with  these  ornaments  of  life),  and  walked  home  in  high  spirits. 
P.  S.  Toms  called  upon  me  the  next  day,  to  ask  me  if  I  did  not  think 
the  fight  was  a  complete  thing  ?     I  said  I  thouglit  it  was.     I  hope  he 
will  relish  my  account  of  it. 

Phamtastes. 
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I  HAve  connected  f<;w  subjects  with  more  fiteliags  of  disgust  aiul 
pain  ^an  (hat  of  the  Religious  Orders  in  this  osuntiy.  The  erU  of  this 
institution,  as  it  relates  to  the  male -sex,  is  so  uttmixed,  andunredecmtd 
hy  any  advantage,  and  its  ahuse,  as  appKed  to  -females,  socomnMn 
and  cruel,  that  1  recoil  involuntarily  fronv  the  train  of  thought  which*  I 
feel  rising  in  my  mind;  But  ^e  ttme'appv^ottdies,  or  my  wishes. over- 
step my  judgment,  when  this  ^nd  such  grass  bknishes* of  society  will 
he  finally  extirpated  from  the  face  of  the  dviHsed  world.  The  struggle 
must  he- long  and  desperate ;  arid -neither  the  presSfnt  nor  the  ensviag 
generation  are  likely  to  see 'the  end.  Let  vae^  howevery  £atter  myself 
with  the  idea,  that  hy  exposing  the  mischievous  effeets  •£ -  the  existisg 
system/ 1  ath  contributing— «ho  matter  how  lktle>*-4bwanis  its  final  de- 
struction.    Such  u  notion  alan«  can  give  me  coisage  to  proceed. 

Gibbon' has  delineated,  with  his  «sual  aequracy,  the  ongia  and  pn>-> 
gress  of' monastic  life^;  'and  to'his'^egont  ^ges  I  must  refer  youibE 
information  on  the  historical  part  of  my  subject*  But  his  MOduot 
does  not  come  down  to  tlie  establishment  of  dio  Mendicant  Orders  of 
Friars.  -  The  distinetion,  however,  hetv^eSn  these -and  the  Honks  is*«ot 
very  important.  The  Monks,  as  tto- original" name  implies, -retiifd 
fVom  the  world  to-lit e  in  perfect  seiitnde.  'AsfthmeiaDatics'iaariaMdf 
many  associations'  were  iormedywhosef  nemhers,  profeasin^^the  a«vie 
rule  of  religious  lii^,  were  distiognisfaed  hy  the  appiKiprieis.naaM»M>f 
CcatobfkeBf.  When,  atlength,  the  frantic apinit iwhioh  drove  thouiaods 
to  live  like  wild  beasts  in  the  deserts,  had  relaa&edi  and  ike  origiaal 
Ertndtes  were  gradually 'gathered^  intOitbe  Boors  social  estoblishmeiitof 
convents,  the  original  distinction  was  ibrgdttaov  and  the  primitive  nane 
of  Monks  became  prevalent.  Still  hcMingu^  their  claima  to  be  coosi- 
dercd  Anachorites^  even  ^when  they  had  becoaie  possessed  of  lands  and 
princely  incomes,  their  monasteries-  wiere  fouvdied  in.  the*  neighbo«r- 
hood,  but  never  within  tlie  precincts  of  towns  ;  and*  though  the  service 
of  their  churches  is  splendid,  it  is  act  mtendcd  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  and  the  Monks  are  seldom  seen  either  in  'the  pulpit  or  (h^  con- 
fessional. ...  .J  '  •     .      ,    i  . 

The  Friars  date  their  origin  from  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century, 
and  were  instituted  for' the  express  purpose  of  acting  asauxaltftrios  to 
the  clergy.  Saint  Dominic,  the  most  odiousi -and  S^int .Francis, « the 
most  frantic  of  modern  saints,  enlisted-  theirs  holy  ^troc^  ivithout.any 
Timitation  of  number ;  for,  by.qiMHrtering  them  on  the  productive  po- 
pulation of  Christendom,  the  fimnders  took  no  concern  for  the  daily 
Supply  of  their  numerous 'fiiUovers. ' 

'  The  Dominitans,  however,  havingsucceeded  m^the  utter  destruction 
of  the  'Albigenses,  and  subsequently  monopoHzed  for  more  thau/.three 
centuries  the  office  of  inquisitors,  enriched  themselves  with  the  sjpoils 
of  their  victims,  and  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  considerable  wealth.  The 
Franciscans  continue  to  thrive  upon,  akns;  and. trusting  the  promise 
made  to  Saint  Francis  in  a- vision,  that  his  followers  should  never  f^el 
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want,  they  urge  the  abundant  supplies  which  flow  daily  into  their  eon* 
vents  as  a  permanent  miracle  which  attests  the  celestial  origin  of  their 
order.  With  the  historical  proofs  of  Saint  Francis's  financial  vision  I 
confess  myself  perfectly  unacquainted.  But  when  I  consider  that  the 
general  or  chief  of  those  holy  beggars  derives  from  the  collectidns 
daily  made  by  his  friars  a  personal  income  of  twenty  thousand  a 
year,  I  cannot  withhold  my  assent  to  its  genuineness  ;  for  who,  except 
a  supernatural  being,  could  possess  such  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
dbsnrdity  of  mankind  ? 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enter  into  a  description  of  the  numerous  Or* 
ders  comprehended  under  the  two  classes  of  Monks  and  Friars.  The 
dktingaishing  characters  of  the  first  are  wealth,  ease,  and  indulgence — 
du)se  of  the  last,  vulgarity,  filth,  and  vice.  I  shall  only  add  that^ 
among  the  Monks,  the  Benedictines  are  at  the  top  of  the  scale  for  learn- 
ing and  decency  of  manners,  while  the  Hieronimites  deservedly  oc* 
cupy  the  bottom.  To  the  Friars  I  am  forced  to  apply  the  Spanish 
proverb — *^  There  is  little  choice  in  a  mangy  flock."  The  Franciscans, 
however,  both  from  their  multitude  and  tbeir  low  habits  of  mendicity, 
may  be  held  as  the  proper  representatives  of  all  that  is  most  objec- 
tionable in  the  religious  orders. 

The  inveterate  superstition  which  still  supports  these  institutions 
among  us  has  lost,  of  late,  its  power  to  draw  recruits  to  the  cloister 
from  the  middle  and  higher  classes.  Few  monks,  and  scarcely  a  friar, 
can  be  found,  who,  by  taking  the  cowl,  has  not  escaped  a  life  of  menial 
toil.  Boys  of  this  rank  of  life  are  received  as  novices  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  and  admitted,  af^er  a  year's  probation,  to  tlie  perpetual  vows 
of  obedienctf  poverty^  and  celibacy.  Engagements  so  discordant  with 
the  first  laws  of  human  nature  could  hardly  stand  the  test  of  time,  even 
if  tiiey  arose  from  the  deepest  feelings  of  enthusiasm.  But  this  affec- 
tion of  the  mind  is  seldom  found  in  our  convents.  The  yelir  of  novi« 
eiate  is  spent  in  learning  the  cant  and  gestures  of  the  vilest  hjrpocrisy, 
as  well  as  in  strengthening,  by  the  example  of  the  professed  young 
friars,  the  original  gross  manners  and  vicious  habits  of  the  proba- 
tioners.^ The  result  of  such  a  system  is  but  too  visible.  It  is  a  com- 
mon jest  among  the  friars  themselves,  that  in  the  act  of  taking  the 
vows,  when  the  superior  of  the  convent  draws  the  cowl  over  the  head 
of  the  probationer,  he  uses  the  words  TolU  verecundiam  — "  Put  off 
shame."  And  indeed,  were  the  friars  half  so  true  to  their  profession 
as  they  are  to  this  supposed  injunction,  the  Church  of  Rome  would 
really  teem  with  saints.  Shameless  in  begging,  they  share  the  scanty 
meal  of  the  labourer,  and  extort  a  portion  of  every  produce  of  th« 
earth  from  the  farmer.  Shameless  in  conduct,  they  spread  vice  and 
demoralization  among  the  lower  classes,  secure  in  the  respect  which  is 
felt  for  their  profession,  that  they  may  engage  in  a  course  of  profligacy 
without  any  risk  of  exposure.  When  an  instance  engross  misconduct 
obtrudes  itself  upon  the  eyes  of  the  public,  every  pious  person  thinks 
it  his  duty  to  hush  up  the  report,  and  cast  a  v^  on  the  transaction. 

*  Tbe  Spsnirii  itJ&rifl  romance  '*  Fray  Oemadio  de  Cunpuas,"  contains  a 
lively  picture  of  the  internal  ecODomy  of  a  convent.  It  was  written  by  a  Jesuit  of 
Uie  name  of  IsU,  not  with  the  view  of  making  the  religious  orders  contemptible,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  foppery  and  absurdity  of  the  popular  preachers. 
Yet  this  work  could  not  escape  the  censures  of  the  InquinUon. 
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£iren  the  woxA  of  justice  is  glanced  aside  from  these  ccHisecrated  cri- 
minals. I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  more  than  two  cases,  out  of  f 
thousand,  which  prove  the  power  of  this  popular  feeling. 

The  most  lucrative  employment  for  friars,  in  this  town,  is  preaching* 
I  have  not  the  means  to  ascertain  the  number  of  sermons  delivered  at 
Seville  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  but  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  average  cannot  be  less  than  twelve  a-day.  One  popular- 
preacher,  a  clergyman,  I  know,  who  scarcely  passes  one  day  without 
mounting  the  pulpit,  and  reckons  on  three  sermons  every  four-and- 
twenty  hours  during  the  last  half  of  Lent. 

Of  these  inde&tigable  preachers,  the  greatest  favourite  is  a  yow^g 

Franciscan  friar,  called  Padre  R z,  whose  only  merit  consists  in  a 

soft  clear-toned  voice,  a  tender  and.  affectionate  manner,  and  an  incre- 
dible fluency  of  language.     Being,  by.  his  profession*  under  a  vow  of 
absolute  poverty,  and  the  Franciscan  rule  carrying  this  vow  so  far  as 
not  to  aUow  the  members  of  the  order  to  touch  money,  it  was  generally 
understood  that  the  produce  of  these  apostolical  labours  was  faithfully 
deposited  to  be  used  in  common  by  the  whole  religious  community. 
An  incident,  however,  which  lately  came  to  light,  has  given  us  reason 
to  suspect  that  we  are  not  quite  in  the  secret  of  the  internal  manage- 
ment of  these  societies  of  saintly  paupers,  and  that  individual  industry 
is  rewarded  among  them   with  a  considerable   share  of  profits.     A 
young  female  cousin  of  the  zealous  preacher  in  question  was  living 
quite  alone  in  a  retired  part  of  this  town,  where  her  relative  paid  her» 
it  should  seem,  not  nnfrequent  visits.     Few,  however,  except  her  ob- 
scure neighbours,  suspected  her  connexion  with  the  friar,  or  had  the 
least  notion  of  her  existence.     An  old  woman  attended  her  in  the  day* 
time,  and  retired  in  the  evening,  leaving  her  mistress  alone  in  the  house. 
One  morning  the  street  was  i^med  by  the  old  servant,  who,  having 
gained  admittance,  as  usual,  by  means  of  a  private  key,  found  the  yoimg 
woman  dead  in  her  bed,  the  room  and  other  parts  of  the  house  being 
stained  with  blood.     It  was  clear,  indeed,  upon  a  slight  inspection  of 
the  body,  that  no  violence  had  taken  place  ;  yet  the  powerful  interest 
excited  at  the  moment,  and  before  measures  had  been  taken  to  hush  the 
whole  matter,  spread  the  circumstances  of  the  case  all  over  the  town, 
and  brought  the  fact  to  light  that  the  house  itself  belonged  to  the 
friar,  having  been  purchased  by  an  agent  with  the  money  arising  from 
his  sermons.     The  hungry  vultures  of  the  law  would  have  reaped  an 
abundant  harvest  upon  any  lay  individual  who  had  been  involved  in 
such  a  train  of  suspicious  circumstances.     But,  probably,  a  proper 
douceur  out  of  the  sermon  fees  increased  their  pious  tenderness  for  the 
friar ;  while  he  was  so  emboldened  by  the  disposition  of  the  people  to 
shut  their  eyes  on  every  circumstance  which  might  sully  the  fair  name 
of  a  son  of  Saint  Francis,  that,  a  few  days  aiVer  the  event,  he  preached 
a  sermon,  denouncing  the  curse  of  Heaven  on  the  impious  individuals 
who  could  harbour  a  belief  derogatory  to  his  sacred  character. 

Crimes  of  the  blackest  description  were  left  unpunished  during  the 
last  reign,  from  a  fixed  and  avowed  determination  of  the  King  not  to 
inflict  the  punishment  of  death  upon  b  priest.  Townsend  has  men- 
tioned the  murder  of  ^  young  lady  committed  by  a  friar  at  San  Lucar 
de  Barrameda;  and  I  would  not  repeat  the  painful  narrative,  were  it 
not  that  my  acquaintance  with  some  of  her  relatives,  as  well  as  with 
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the  spot  on  which  slie  fell,  enables  me  to  add  accuracy  to  his  stat^ 
ment: 

**  A  young  lady,  of  a  very  respectable  family  in  the  above-mentioned 
town,  had  for  her  confessor  a  friar  of  the  Reformed  or  Unshod  Carme- 
lites. I  have  often  visited  in  the  house  where  she  lived  in  front  of  the 
convept.  Thither  her  mother  took  her  every  day  to  mass,  and  fre* 
quently  to  confession.  The  priest,  a  man  of  middle  age,  had  con- 
ceived a  passion  for  his  young  penitent,  which,  not  venturing  to  dis- 
close he  madly  fed  by  visiting  the  unsuspecting  girl  with  all  the  fre- 
quency which  the  spiritual  relation  in  which  he  stood  towards  her,  and 
die  friendship  of  her  parents,  allowed  him.  The  young  woman,  now 
about  nineteen,  had  an  oiler  of  a  suitable  match,  which  she  accepted 
with  the  approbation  of  her  parents.  The  day  being  fixed  for  the  mar- 
riage, the  bride,  according  to  custom,  went,  attended  by  her  mother, 
early  in  the  morning  to  church,  to  confess  and  receive  the  sacrament. 
After  giving  her  absolution,  the  confessor,  stung  with  the  madness  of 
jealousy,  was  observed  whetting  a  knife  in  the  kitchen.  The  unfortu- 
nate girl  had,  in  the  mean  time,  received  the  host,  and  was  now  leav- 
ing the  church,  when  the  villain,  her  confessor,  meeting  her  in  the 
porch,  and  pretending  to  speak  a  few  words  in  her  ear — a  liberty  to 
which  his  office  entitled  him — stabbed  her  to  the  heart  in  the  presence 
of  her  mother.  The  assassin  did  not  endeavour  to  escape.  He  was 
committed  to  prison ;  and  after  the  usual  delays  of  the  Spanish  law, 
he  was  condemned  to  death.  The  King,  however,  commuted  this  sen- 
tence into  a  confinement  for  life  in  a  fortress  at  Puerto  Rico.  The 
only  anxiety  ever  shewn  by  the  murderer  was  on  the  success  of  his 
crime.  He  made  frequent  inquiries  to  ascertain  the  death  of  the 
young  woman ;  and  the  assurance  that  no  man  could  possess  the  ob- 
ject of  his  passion  seemed  to  make  him  happy  during  the  remainder  of 
a  long  life." 

Instances  of  enthusiasm  are  so  rare,  even  in  the  most  austere  Orders, 
that  there  is  strong  ground  to  suspect  its  seeds  are  destroyed  by  a 
pervading  corruption  of  morals.  The  Observant  Franciscans,  the 
most  numerous  community  in  this  town,  have  not  been  able  to  set  up  a 
living  saint  after  the  death,  which  happened  four  or  five  years  since, 
of  the  last  in  the  series  of  servants  to  the  Order,  who,  for  time  immemo- 
rial, have  been  a  source  of  honour  and  profit  to  that  convent.  Besides 
the  lay-brothers,  a  kind  of  upper  servants  under  religious  vows,  but 
excluded  from  the  dignity  of  holy  orders,  the  friars  admit  some  pea- 
sants, under  the  name  of  Donados-Donati,  in  the  Latin  of  the  middle 
ages,  who,  like  their  predecessors  of  servile  condition,  give  themselves 
up,  as  their  name  expresses  it,  to  the  service  of  the  convent.  As 
these  people  are  now-a-days  at  liberty  to  leave  their  voluntary  servi- 
tude, none  are  admitted  but  such  as  by  the  weakness  of  their  under- 
standing, and  the  natural  timidity  arising  from  a  degree  of  imbecility, 
are  expected  to  continue  for  life  in  a  state  of  religious  bondage.  They 
wear  t)ie  habit  of  the  Order,  and  are  employed  in  the  most  menial  of- 
fices, except  such  as,  being  able  to  act,  or  rather  to  bear  the  character 
of  extraordinary  sanctity,  are  sent  about  the  town  to  collect  alms  for 
their  employers.  These  idiot  saints  are  seen  daily  with  a  vacillating 
step,  and  a  look  of  the  deepest  humility,  bearing  about  an  image  of  the 
child  Jesus,  to  which  a  b^ket  for  alma  is  appended,  and  offisring,  not 
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dieir  hand,  which  is  the  privilege  of  priests,  but  the  end  of  their  right 
sleeve,  to  be  kissed  by  die  pious.  To  what  influence  these  miserable 
beings  are  sometimes  raised,  may  be  learned  from  a  few  particulars  of 
the  life  of  Hermanitb  Sebastian  (Little  brother  Sebastian)  the  hwt  but 
one  of  the  Franciscan  collectors  in  this  town. 

During  the  last  years  of  Philip  V.  Brother  Sebastian  was  presented 
to  the  InfanieSf  the  king's  sons,  that  he  might  confer  a  blessing  upon 
them.  The  courtiers  present,  observing  that  he  took  most  notice  of 
the  king*s  third  son,  Don  Carlos,  observed  to  him  that  his  respects 
were  chiefly  due  to  the  eldest,  who  was  to  be  king.  **  Nay,  nay,  (it  is 
reported  he  answered,  pointing  to  his  favourite)  this  shall  be  king  too." 
Some  time  after  this  interview  Don  Carlos  was,  by  the  arrangements 
which  put  an  end  to  the  Succession  War,  made  Sovereign  Prince  of 
Parma.  Conquest  subsequently  raised  him  to  the  throne  of  .Naples; 
and,  lastly,  the  £ulure  of  direct  heirs  to  his  brother  Ferdinand  VI.  put 
him  in  possession  of  the  crown  of  Spain.  His  first  and  unexpected 
promotion  to  the  sovereignty  of  Parma  had  strongly  impressed  Don 
Carlos  with  the  idea  of  Sebastian's  knowledge  of  futurity.  But  when, 
after  the  death  of  the  prophet,  he  found  himself  on  tlie  throne  of 
Spain,  he  thought  himself  bound  in  honour  and  duty  to  obtain  from 
the  Pope  the  Beatification^  or  Apotheosis,  of  Little  Sebastian,  The 
Church  of  Rome,  however,  knowing  the  advantages  of  strict  adherence 
to  rules  and  forms,  especially  when  a  king  stands,  forward  to  pay  the 
large  fees  incident  to  such  trials,  kept  on  at  a  pace,  compared  to  which 
your  Court  of  Chancery  would  seem  to  move  with  the  velocity  of  a 
meteor.  But  when  the  day  arrived  for  the  exhibition,  before  the  Holy 
Congregation  of  Cardinals,  of  all  papers  whatever  which  might  exist  in 
the  hand-writing  of  the  candidate  for  saintship,  and  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  lay  before  their  Eminences  an  original  letter,  which  the  King 
carried  about  his  person  as  an  amulet,  good  Carlos  found  himself  in  a 
most  perplexing  dilemma.  Distracted  between  his  duty  to  his  ghostly 
friend,  and  his  fears  of  some  personal  misfortune  during  the  absence  of 
the  letter,  he  exerted  the  whole  influence  of  his  crown  through  the 
Spanish  ambassador  at  Rome,  that  the  trial  might  proceed  upon  the  in- 
spection of  an  authentic  copy  of  the  precious  letter.  The  Pope,  how- 
ever, was  inexorable,  and  nothing  could  be  done  without  the  auto- 
graph. The  king's  ministers  at  home,  on  the  other  hand,  finding  lum 
restless,  and  scarcely  able  to  enjoy  the  daily  amusement  of  the  chase, 
succeeded,  at  length,  in  bringing  about  a  plan  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
letter,  which,  though  attended  with  an  inevitable  degree  of  anxiety  and 
pain  to  his  Majesty,  was  nevertheless  the  most  likely  to  spare  his 
feelings.  The  most  active  and  trusty  of  the  Spanish  messengers  was 
chosen  to  convey  the  invaluable  epistle  to  Rome,  and  his  speed  was 
secured  by  the  promise  of  a  large  reward.  Orders  were  tlien  sent  to 
the  amba8sad6r  to  have  the  Holy  Congregation  assembled  on  the 
morning  when  the  messenger  had  engaged  to  arrive  at  the  Vatican. 
By  this  dcilful  and  deep-laid  plan  of  operations  the  letter  was  not  de- 
tained more  than  half  an  hour  at  Rome ;  and  another  courier  returned 
it  with  equal  speed  to  Spain*  From  the  moment  when  the  King  tore 
himself  from  the  sacred  paper,  till  it  was  restored  to  his  bands,  he  did 
not  venture  once  out  of  the  palace.  I  have  given  these  particulars  on 
the  authority  of  a  man  no  less  known  in  Spain  for  the  high  station  be 
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has  filled,  than  for  his  public  virtues  and  talents.  He  has  been  minister 
of  state  to  the  present  King  Charles  IV.,  and  is  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  secret  history  of  the  jM'eceding  reign.*- 

Great  remnants  of  self-tormenting  fanaticism  are  still  found  among 
the  Carthusians.  Of  this  Order  we  have  two  monasteries  in  Andalusia, 
one  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir,  within  two  miles  of  our  gates, 
and  another  at  Xerez,  or  Sherry,  as  that  town  was  formerly  called  in 
England,  a  name  which  its  wines  still  bear.  These  monasteries  are 
rich  in  land  and  endowments,  and  consequently  afford  the  monks  every 
comfort  which  is  consistent  with  their  rule.  But  all  the  wealth  in  the 
universe  could  not  give  those  wretched  slaves  of  superstition  a  single 
moment  of  enjoyment.  The  unhappy  man  who  binds  himself  with  the 
Carthusian  vows,  may  consider  the  precincts  of  the  cell  allotted  him  as 
his  tomb.  These  monks  spend  daily  eight  or  nine  hours  in  the  chapel, 
without  any  music  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  service.  At  mid- 
night they  are  roused  from  their  beds,  to  whidi  they  retire  at  sunset, 
and  they  chaunt  matins  till  four  in  the  morning.  Two  hours'  rest  are 
allowed  them  between  that  service  and  morning  prayers.  Mass  fol- 
lows, with  a  short  interruption,  and  great  part  of  the  aflernoon  is  al- 
lotted to  vespers.  .No  communication  is  permitted  between  the  monks, 
except  two  days  in  the  week,  when  they  assemble  during  an  hour  for 
conversation.  Confined  to  their  ceUs  when  not  attending  church- 
service,  even  their  food  is  left  them  in  a  wheel-box,  such  as  are  used 
in  the  nunneries  t»  from  which  they  take  it  when  hungry,  and  eat  it  in 
perfect  solitude.  A  few  books  and  a  small  garden,  in  which  they 
rear  a  profusion  of  flowers,  are  the  only  resources  of  these  unfortunate 
beings.  To  these  privations  they  add  an  absolute  abstinence  from 
flesh,  which  they  vow  not  to  taste  even  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 

I  have  on  different  occasions  spent  a  day  with  some  friends  at  the 
Hospederia,  or  Strangers'  Lodge,  at  the  Carthusians  of  Seville,  where 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  steward,  the  only  monk  who  is  allowed  to  mix  in 
society,  to  entertain  any  male  visitors  who,  with  a  proper  introduction, 
repair  to  the  monastery.  The  steward  I  knew  before  my  visit  to  Eng- 
land, had  been  a  merchant.  Aher  several  voyages  to  Spanish  Ame- 
rica, he  had  retired  from  the  world,  which,  it  was  evident  in  some  un- 
guarded moments,  he  had  known  and  loved  too  well  to  have  entirely 
forgotten  it.  His  frequent  visits  to  the  town,  ostensibly  upon  busi- 
ness, were  not  entirely  free  from  suspicion  among  the  idle  and  inqui- 
sitive ;  and  I  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  Uiese  rumours  were 
^^  found  too  well  grounded  by  his  superiors.     He  was  deprived  of  the 

stewardship,  and  disappeared  for  ever  from  the  haunts  of  men. 

The  austerity  of  the  Carthusian  rule  of  life  would  cast  but  a  tran- 
sient gloom  on  the  mind  of  an  enlightened  observer,  if  he  could  be  sure 
that  the  misery  he  beheld  was  voluntary,  that  hope  kept  a  crown  of 
glory  before  the  eyes  of  every  wretched  prisoner,  and  that  no  unwilling 
victim  of  a  temporary  illusion  was  pining  for  light  and  liberty  under 
the  tombstone  sealed  over  him  by  religious  tyranny.  But  neither  the 
view  of  the  monks  fixed  as  statues  in  the  stalls  of  their  gloomy  church, 
nor  those  that  are  seen  in  the  darkest  recesses  of  the  cloisters,  pro- 
strate on  the  marble  pavement,  where,  wrapt  up  in  their  large  white 

*  JoTclUnoii.  t  See  Letter  VIU. 
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UMDtleBy  they  spend  many  an  hour  in  meditation,  nor  the  bent,  gliding 
figures  which  wander  among  the  earthy  mounds  under  the  orange- 
trees  of  the  cemetery — that  least  melancholy  spot  within  the  walls  of  the 
monastery — nothing,  I  say,  did  ever  so  harrow  my  feelings  in  that  man- 
sion of  sorrow  as  the  accidental  meeting  of  a  repining  prisoner.  This 
was  a  young  monk,  who,  to  my  great  surprise,  addressed  me  as  I  was 
looking  at  the  pictures  in  one  of  the  cloisters  of  the  Carthusians  near 
Seville,  and  very  politely  offered  to  shew  me  his  cell.  He  was  per- 
fectly unknown  to  me,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  I  was 
equally  so  to  him.  Having  admired  his  collection  of  flowers,  we  en- 
tered mto  a  literary  conversation,  and  he  asked  me  whether  I  was  fond 
of  French  literature.  Upon  my  shewing  some  acquaintance  with  die 
writers  of  that  nation,  and  expressing  a  mixed  feeling  of  surprise  and 
interest  at  hearing  a  Carthusian  venturing  upon  that  topic,  the  poor 
young  man  was  so  thrown  off  his  guard,  that,  leading  me  to  a  book- 
case, he  put  into  my  hands  a  volume  of  Voltaire's  Piices  Fugitive^, 
which  he  spoke  of  with  rapture.  I  believe  I  saw  a  volume  of  Rous- 
seau's works  in  the  collection ;  yet  I  suspect  that  this  unfortunate  man's 
select  library  consisted  of  amatory,  rather  than  philosophical  works. 
The  monk's  name  is  unknown  to  me,  though  I  learned  from  him  the 
place  of  his  birth,  and  many  years  have  elapsed  since  this  strange 
meeting,  which,  from  its  insulatioa  amidst  the  events  and  impressions 
of  my  life,  I  compare  to  an  interview  with  an  inhabitant  of  the  invi- 
sible world.  But  1  shall  never  forget  the  thrilling  horror  I  felt,  when 
the  abyss  of  misery  where  that  wretched  being  was  plunged  broke 
suddenly  upon  my  mind.  I  was  young,  and  had,  till  that  moment, 
mistaken  the  nature  of  enthusiasm.  Fed  as  I  saw  it  in  a  Carthusian 
convent,  I  firmly  believed  it  could  not  be  extinguished  but  with  li&. 
This  ocular  evidence  against  my  former  belief  was  so  painful,  that  I  has- 
tened my  departure,  leaving  the  devoted  victim  to  his  solitude,  there 
to  await  the  odious  sound  of  the  bell  which  was  to  disturb  his  sleep,  if 
the  subsequent  horror  of  haying  committed  himself  with  a  stranger 
allowed  him  that  night  to  dose  his  eyes. 

Though  the  number  of  Hermits  is  not  considerable  in  Spain,  we  are 
not  without  some  establishments  on  the  plan  of  the  Lauras  described 
by  Gibbon*.  The  principal  of  these  solitudes  is  Monserrat  in  Cata- 
lonia, an  account  of  which  you  will  find  in  most  books  oi  travels.  My 
own  observation  on  this  point  does  not,  however,  extend  beyond  the 
hermitages  of  Cordoba,  which,  I  believe,  rank  next  to  the  above- 
mentioned. 

The  branch  of  Sierra  M orena  which  to  the  north  of  Cordoba  sepa- 
rates Andalusia  from  La  Mancba,  rises  abruptly  within  six  miles  of 
that  city.  On  the  first  ascent  of  the  hiUs  the  country  becomes  exceed- 
ingly beautiful.  The  small  rivulets  which  fireshen  the  valleys,  aided 
by  the  powerful  influence  of  a  southern  atmosphere,  transform 
these  spots,  during  April  and  May,  into  the  most  splendid  gardens. 
Roses  and  lilies,  of  the  largest  cultivated  kinds,  have  sown  them- 
selves in  the  greatest  profusion  upon  every  space  left  vacant  by  the 
mountain-herbs  and  shrubs,  which  form  wild  and  romantic  hedges  to 
these  native  flower-knots.f     But  as  you  approach  the  mountain-tops 

*  Chapter  zzzvii. 
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to  the  right  and  left,  the  rock  begins  to  appear,  and  the  scanty  soil, 
scorched   and  pulverized  by  the  sun,  becomes  unfit  for  vegetation. 
Here  stands  a  barren  hill  of  difficult  approach  on  all  sides,  and  preci- 
pitous towards  the  plain ;  its  rounded  head  inclosed  within  a  rude  stone 
parapet  breast  high,  a  small  church  rising  in  the  centre,  and  about 
twenty  brick  tenements  irregularly   scattered  about  it.     The  dimen- 
sions of  these  huts  allow  just  sufficient  room  for  a  few  boards  raised 
about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  which,  covered  with  a  mat,  serve  for  a 
bed,  a  trivet  to  sit  upon,  and  a  diminutive  deal  table  supporting  a 
crucifix,  a  human  skull,  and  one  or  two  books  of  devotion.     The  door 
is  so  low  that  it  cannot  be  passed  without  stooping ;  and  the  whole  ha- 
bitation is  ingeniously  contrived  to  exclude  every  comfort.     As  visiting 
and  talking  together  is  forbidden  to  the  hermits,  and  the  cells  are  at 
Some  distance  from  one  another,  a  small  bell  is  hung  over  the  door  of 
each  to  call  for  assistance  in  case  of  sickness  or  danger.     The  hermits 
meet  at  chapel  every  morning  to  hear  mass  and  receive  the  sacrament 
from  the  hands  of  a  secular  priest,  for  none  of  them  are  admitted  to 
orders.     After  chapel  they  retire  to  their  cells,  where  they  pass  their 
time  in  reading,  meditation,  plaiting  mats,  making  little  crosses  of 
Spanish  broom,  which  people  carry  about  them  as  a  preservative  from 
erisy})elas,  and  manufacturing  instruments  of  penance,  such  as  scourges 
and  a  sort  of  wire  bracelets  bristled  inside  with  points,  called  Cilicios, 
which  are  worn  next  the  skin  by  the  vltra-pioM  among  the  Catholics. 
Food,  consisting  of  pulse  and  herbs,  is  distributed  once  a  day  to  the 
hermits,  leaving  them  to  use  it  when  they  please.     These  devotees  are 
usually  peasants,  who,  seized  with  religious  terrors,  are  driven  to  this 
strange  method  of  escaping  eternal  misery  in  the  next  world.     But  the 
hardships  of  their  new  profession  are  generally  less  severe  than  those 
to  which  they  were  subject  by  their  lot  in  life ;  and  they  find  ample 
amends  for  their  loss  of  liberty  in  the  certainty  of  food  and  clothing 
without  labour,  no  less  than  in  the  secret  pride  of  superior  sanctity, 
and  the  consequent  respect  of  the  people. 

Thus  far  these  hermitages  excite  more  disgust  than  compassion. 
But  when,  distracted  by  superstition,  men  of  a  higher  order  and  more 
delicate  feelings  fiy  to  these  solitudes  as  to  a  hiding-place  from  mental 
terrors,  the  consequences  are  often  truly  melancholy.  Among  the 
hermits  of  Cordoba,  I  found  a  gentleman  who,  three  years  before,  had 
given  up  his  commission  in  the  army,  where  he  was  a  colonel  of  artil- 
lery, and,  what  is  perhaps  more  painful  to  a  Spaniard,  his  cross  of  one 
of  the  ancient  orders  of  knighthood.  He  joined  our  party,  and  shewed 
more  pleasure  in  conversation  than  is  consistent  with  that  high  fever  of 
enthusiasm,  without  which  his  present  state  of  life  must  have  been 
worse  than  death  itself.  We  stood  upon  the  brow  of  the  rock,  having 
at  our  feet  the  extensive  plains  of  Lower  Andalusia,  watered  by  the 
Guadalquivir,  the  ancient  city  of  Cordoba  with  its  magnificent  cathe- 
dral in  front,  and  the  mountains  of  Jaen  sweeping  majestically  to  the 
left.  The  view  was  to  me,  then  a  very  young  man,  truly  grand  and 
imposing ;  and  I  could  not  help  congratulating  the  hermit  on  the  enjoy-* 
ment  of  a  scene  which  so  powerfully  affected  the  mind,  and  wrapt  it 
up  in  contemplation.  "  Alas  !  (he  answered  with  an  air  of  dejection) 
I  have  seen  it  every  day  these  three  years  !"  As  hermits  are  not 
bound  to  their  profession  by  irrevocable  vows,  perhaps  this  unfortunate 
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Yuan  has,  after  a  long  and  painful  struggle,  returned  to  the  habitations 
of  men,  to  hide  his  face  in  some  obscure  comer,  bearing  the  reproach  of 
apostacy  and  backsliding  from  the  bigoted,  and  the  sneer  of  ridicule 
from  the  thoughtless,  his  prospects  blasted  for  ever  in  this  world,  and 
darkened  by  fear  and  remorse  as  to  the  next.  Woe  to  the  man  or 
woman  who  publicly  engages  his  services  to  religion,  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  shall  be  allowed  to  withdraw  them  upon  a  change  of 
views,  or  an  abatement  of  fervour.  The  very  few  establishments  of  this 
kind,  where  solemn  vows  do  not  banish  the  hopes  of  liberty  for  ever, 
are  full  of  captives,  who  would  fain  burst  the  invisible  chains  that  bind 
them,  and  cannot.  The  church  and  her  leaders  are  extremely  jealous 
of  such  defections :  and  as  few  or  none  dare  raise  the  veil  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, redress  is  nearly  impossible  for  such  as  trust  themselves  within 
it.     But  of  this  more  in  my  next.  L.  D. 


PHYSIOGNOMY    AND    CRANIOLOGY. 

"  PhyBiognomy  unites  hearts :  it  alone  forms  intimate  and  lasting;  connexions ; 
and  friendsnip,  that  heavenly  sentiment,  has  no  foundation  more  «orid.*' 

Lavater. 

Cbedulity,  if  it  be  of  good  faith  and  in  no  wise  affected,  is  a  very 
taking  disorder.  The  bonhommie  by  which  a  man  imposes  on  him- 
self, wears  such  an  aspect  of  sincerity,  that  it  is  more  painful  to  mis- 
believe than  to  be  deceived.  The  great  influence  that  Lavater  exer- 
cises over  his  readers  must  be  owing  chiefly  to  this.  The  very  mention 
of  his  name  excites  a  laugh  from  those  who  have  never  read  and  from 
those  who  have  forgotten  him ;  but  none  can  resist  persuasion  at  the 
time  of  perusal.  For  the  old  it  is  a  fascinating  book,  for  the  young  a 
dangerous  one ;  it  is  written  with  all  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  and  con- 
tains pretty  pictures  into  the  bargain.  Therefore  it  is  advisable  to 
keep  It  out  of  the  way  of  little  folk,  unless  parents  would  have 
them  (and  I  have  seen  such)  most  unaccountably  curious  about  the 
eyes,  ears,  mouths,  and  noses  of  every  stranger  that  enters  the  room. 

Those  short<utB  to  a  knowledge  of  mankind  are  very  tempting : 
there  can  be  no  mode  imagined  for  ascertaining  characters  in  this  phy- 
sical way,  that  will  not  attract  attention  and  become  more  or  less  po- 
pular for  a  time.  But  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  or  rather  indeed  much 
to  be  hoped,  that  none  of  them  will  succeed.  It  would  be  inconvenient 
even  for  the  best  of  us  to  be  rendered  legible  in  this  summary  manner, 
to  be  compelled 

"  To  wear  our  hearts  upon  our  sleeves 
For  daws  to  peck  at,'' 

and  to  have  an  impertinent  eye  discover  in  the  curl  of  one's  nose  some 
villainous  propensity,  that  we  ourselves  had  been  unable  to  discover  at 
the  bottom  of  our  hearts.  The  consequence  of  such  agif\  of  universal 
penetration  would  be,  that  the  world  would  go  masked :  ''  the  human 
face  divine"  would  be  no  more  visible,  but  would  remain  ensconced 
behind  some  screen  capable  of  defying  the  infernal  brood  of  physio- 
gnomists and  craniologists  for  ever.  In  short,  we  should  carry  our  heads 
cased  in  steel,  in  brass,  or  some  such  thing,  and,  instead  of  calling  for 
soap  to  wash  one*s  face  of  a  morning,  it  is  the  blacksmith  we  should 
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Ttqake  to  come  and  rivet  it,  or  aome  other  bradeslblk  to  burnish  or  ta 
gild  kf  aeeonding  lo  die  rsnk  of  the  owner,  and  the  value  of  his  skull* 

ca(p.     What  a  revolution  would  ensue  from  this  cursed  new  light ! 

Only  conceive  an  assembly  of  petticoats  with  a  gilt  ball  on  the  t<^  of 
each  instead  of  a  head  coiffed  d  ia  Grecque  or  d  la  Madonne.     As  to 

tke  ladies,  they  could  never  shew  their  faces  in  such  a  stat^  of  affairs 

for  then  adieu,  coquetry,  prudery,  affectation ! — the  happy  lover  would 
read  in  his  fair  one's  eyes  all  he  wanted,  and  the  sweet  hesitation  of 
.toiDgue  would  be  banished  for  ever.  What  strange  shifts  and  per- 
plexities would  the  professions  be  put  to  I  Lawyers,  for  all  their  pro- 
verbial  brass,  would  wear  the  back  of  their  wigs  before  to  conceal 
dieir  visages;  and  yet  that  mode  would  be  dangerous,  as  it  might 
leave  displayed  behind  some  organs  not  to  the  credit  of  their  gravity. 
The  clergy,  especially  those  of  foreign  lands,  have  evidently  lopg 
foreseen  the  craniological  doctrine :  the  tonsure  just  stops  at  the  organ 
of  amatoriness,  leaving  it  concealed,  while  it  fully  displays  that  of 
charity.  We  also  owe  to  them  the  invention  of  wigs,  the  bitterest 
enemies  Gall  and  Spurzheim  ever  had  to  contend  with — so  that  we 
may  reckon  them  prepared  against  the  evil  effects  of  this  all-piercing 
science.  The  medical  tribe  deserve  no  pity,  as  they  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  destructive  doctrines  we  lament;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  fall  the  first  victims,  for  if  there  be  any  equity  in  or- 
gans, that  of  quackery  must  be  a  huge  one. 

The  worthy  professors  of  physiognomy  and  its  sister  science  ought 
to  look  before  them,  and  consider  a  little,  ere  they  proceed  thus  to 
set  the  world  by  the  ears,  and  ruin  the  whole  collection  of  hatters,  bar- 
bers, tutors,  and  cosmetic  doctors ;  in  short,  all  the  fraternities  that  live 
by  adorning  the  outside  of  the  head.  They  themselves  must  be  an- 
nihilated in  the  end,  by  being  deprived  of  the  very  materials  to  work 
upon  ;  they  can  never  hope  to  make  a  skull  a  bone  of  contention  till 
it  is  bond^de  a  bone,  and  nothing  but  one.  They  must  bid  good-bye 
to  living  heads,  which,  shut  up  in  their  brass  and  silver  cases,  will 
make  altogether  the  most  polished  generation  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  allowed  that  a  great  many  advantages  must 
arise  from  the  innovation  :  there  could  be  no  dissimulation  of  feature, 
no  sheep's  eyes,  nor  any  whispering,  or  kissing — metal  skulls  are  not 
favourable  to  such  operations.  Nor  could  there  be  any  secrets  of  im- 
portance :  if  two  statesmen  were  but  to  lay  their  heads  together,  the 
whole  town  would  hear  the  clatter.  And  what  would  be  a  greater 
improvement  than  that  just  mentioned  tliere  could  be  no  pretending  to 
secrets  of  importance,  the  received  method  of  so  pretending  being  ren- 
dered inconvenient — ^it  would  puzzle  Lord  Burleigh  to  shake  his  head 
three  times,  as  he  does  in  the  Critic,  were  it  enveloped  in  so  many 
stone  weight  of  solid  copper.  All  these  benefits,  however,  cannot 
outweigh  the  disadvantages  of  being  converted  into  a  set  of  walking 
saucepans ;  so  let  us  be  contented  with  ignorance,  and  wear  our  &ces 
in  the  broad  day-light. 

Although  we  may  justly  dread  to  see  these  arts  arrive  at  perfection, 
the  partial  cultivation  of  them  is  very  amusing.  They  form  an  end- 
less fund  of  conjecture,  experiment,  and  system,  quite  as  useful,  and 
much  more  innocent,  than  dabbling  in  metaphysics.  To  rest  no  faith 
in  them,  but  merely  to  catch  and  enjoy  coincidences,  will  furnish  de- 
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ligfhtful  subjects  of  cogitation  for  many  a  Tacaot  hour ;  which  besides 
can  be  most  easily  practised  at  the  times  when  vacancy  ia  most  dia* 
tressing — ^in  disagreeable  company — ^in  theatres  before  the  curtain 
rises — ^in  mobs,  that  with  noise  and  odour  leave  no  sense  but  the  eye  at 

liberty — in  the  House  when is  on  his  legs.     In  short,  this  habit  of 

observation,  with  a  view  to  a  certain  system,  is  a  pocket  companion^ 
that  serves  to  amuse  and  occupy,  when  every  thing  else  fails.  Obeer- 
▼acton  alone,  besides  that  its  gleanings  are  lost  to  the  memory,  cshf* 
not  support  a  long  succession  of  thought  by  itself.  It  catches  sneh 
and  such  an  idea,  forms  such  and  such  an  opinion,  and  is  done.  But 
this,  when  carried  on  in  connexion  with  a  system,  not  only  establishes 
every  new  idea  in  its  proper  place  in  the  memory,  hut  stirs  up  the  whole 
mind  to  thought  by  making  every  object,  be  it  ever  so  petty,  relate  to 
some  one  greater.  The  mind  is  extremely  given  to  systematize,  it  ia 
its  nature ;  nor  has  it  a  tendency  more  useful,  nor  one  which  has  been 
more  permciously  abused. 

Nor  is  the  moral  tendency  of  these  studies  to  be  overlooked.  It 
has  been  before  mentioned  in  this  publication,  how  much  the  indul*^ 
genee  of  morbid  feeling  is  combated  by  the  discovery,  that  the  organ 
of  melancholy  is  the  same  with  that  of  cowardice.  And  Lavater's  cbo- 
trine,  that  the  habitual  thoughts  and  propensities  of  the  mind  become 
depicted  in  the  countenance,  has,  to  my  own  knowledge,  arrested  youth 
in  an  unreflecting  career  of  licentiousness.  Few  people  are  conscious 
how  just  the  opinion  is,  and  how  little  the  accurate  observer  is  de- 
ceived :  many  that  pretend  to  good  behaviour  shew  their  faces  without 
fear,  nor  suspect  that  they  are  at  all  betrayed  by  *'  the  eye''  of  Aaa^ 
atatius,  ''  round  which  the  word  rake  is  written  in  most  legible  black 
letters."  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  argument  o£  the  alterative  in^. 
fluence  of  mind  upon  the  features  with  the  well-known  story  of  Socrates 
and  the  ph3r8iognomist,  or  with  the  rules  that  assign  certain  propensi- 
ties to  the  immutable  parts  of  the  face.  We  cannot  suppose  that  all 
the  mortification  of  La  Trappe  would  fill  up  the  dangerous  dimple  of  a 
luxurious  chin,  or  that  any  degree  of  humiliation  could  break  die 
bridge  of  a  Roman  nose.  For  original  character  the  stationary  fea* 
tores  must  be  consulted — the  forehead,  the  nose,  and  chin ;  for  ao- 
quired,  we  must  peruse  the  mutable  ones — the  eyes  and  mouth.  Poeta 
have  abused  the  eyes  for  being  notorious  traitors :  they  certainly  seem 
eminently  formed  for  expression,  yet  I  think  we  are  apt  to  bestow 
<m  them  too  much  credit,  as  we  are  apt  to  do  to  all  pretty  informers. 
They  are  the  centre  to  which  the  motion  of  every  muscle  is  referred ; 
and,  afler  scanning  the  various  parts  of  the  face,  we  seek  in  them  feir  the 
sum.  And  thus  they  obtain  the  reputation  of  disdosmg  what  in  reality 
was  elicited  from  the  several  other  features.  Take  an  eye  by  itself, 
distinct  and  separate,  and  what  can  you  read  in  it  7  Unconnected,  it  ia 
the  most  insignificant  of  the  features  ;  from  a  nose,  a  chin,  a  mouth, 
you  can  conjecture  something,  but  from  an  eye  alone,  leaving  the 
socket  out  of  consideration,  not  one  inference  can  be  drawn.  What 
can  painters  make  of  an  eye? — Nothing ; — yet  it  is  there  the  expression 
of  the  picture  is  centred.  In  short,  this  piece  of  animal  mechanism  is 
nought  but  a  little  mirror — ^taken  by  itself  merely  bright— but  owing  all 
its  beauty  and  expression  to  the  objects  it  reflects. 
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The  lips  seem  to  me  the  most  interesting  and  intelligent  contempla- 
tion. There  is  more  diversity  in  them  than  in  any  other  feature ;  their 
outline  is  capable  of  marking  all  shades  from  the  highest  degree  of  sen- 
sibility to  the  lowest  of  brutidity  ;  and  being  the  most  flexible  and  most 
agitated,  they  undergo  more  changes  than  any  other  part  of  the  visage. 
The  nose  is  not  of  such  consequence  —  by  it  we  are  to  judge  of  a 
passing  face— of  one  at  a  distance ;  it  consequently  expresses  the  com- 
mon attribute  of  character,  the  only  one  we  have  need  to  perceive. 
But  the  mouth  presents  itself  to  the  inspection  of  intimacy  and  friend- 
ship, and  therefore  is  calculated  to  mark  the  nice  shades  of  character 
and  temper,  which  it  imports  those  to  become  acquainted  with  who 
live  much  together.  The  best  way  to  judge  of  a  friend  is  from  his  own 
mouth, — he  can  have  no  objection  to  the  mode.  In  people  of  great 
sensibility,  it  is  the  hps  that  first  feel  internal  agitation ;  the  fever  of 
anxiety  or  anger,  the  pallor  of  fear  or  despair,  are  communicated  to 
them  earlier  than  they  are  visible  in  the  eyes.  People  of  strong  feel- 
ings too  are  compelled  to  acquire  dissimulation,  and  it  is  over  the  eye 
and  muscle  of  the  cheek  they  exert  it :  the  calm  face  and  blank  eye 
contradict  emotion,  the  tremulous  lip  betrays  it.  But  let  us  not  pro- 
ceed farther  in  these  mtiiti^ur,  for  fear  the  reader  should  suspect  we  are 
but  making  mouths  at  him. 

The  writer  of  this  article  once  took  the  trouble  to  form  a  system  of 
hps,  and  had  proceeded  pretty  far  to  his  own  satisfaction,  when  the 
view  of  one  face  utterly  upset  his  card-fabric — ^it  was  that  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  The  pictures  and  busts  of  this  great  artist,  among  them 
the  likeness  taken  by  himself,  represent  him  almost  without  an  upper 
lip ;  bis  mouth  is  represented  by  a  dark  stroke,  the  upper  part  fixed 
seemingly  to  his  teeth.  This,  according  to  my  ideas,  was  indicative  of 
an  utter  want  of  taste — a  defect  that  could  not,  by  any  stretch,  be  ap- 
plied to  the  celebrated  artist.  I  supposed  it,  however,  to  express  a 
paucity  of  feeling  ;  and  Sir  Joshua  seems  to  have  had  but  little  beyond 
what  he  possessed  for  his  art.  The  next  stumbling-block  was  that  of 
Dryden:  his  face  is  eminently  poetical,  yet  1  should  have  expected 
delicacy  from  his  lips — and  he  had  none,  a  want  of  delicacy  being  his 
chief  defect.  This  quality  b  one  of  taste  more  than  of  temperament 
perhaps,  and  should  not  be  inferred  directly.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
a  natural  want  of  delicacy  connected  with  the  exquisite  feeling  that 
produced  '*  Alexander's  Feast."  There  was  a  sudden  coarseness  that 
sprang  up  in  that  regenerated  age,  first  overwhelming  the  elegant  man- 
ners and  taste  that  prevailed  in  the  court  of  the  first  Charles,  and  then 
yielding  to  a  spirit  as  coarse,  though  at  tlie  opposite  extremity  of  licen- 
tiousness. This  leads  me  to  a  face  from  which  I  received  a  stronger 
impression  than  from  any  other,  living  or  represented — it  is  that  of 
Lord  Strafford  by  Vandyke.  The  aspect  strikes  at  first  as  coarse, 
seemingly  pock-marked ;  but  such  rigour,  such  pride,  sucli  "  beautiful 
disdain,*'  and  in  fine,  such  nobility  seems  to  burst  from  it,  that  1  can 
no  longer  wonder  at  the  inexorability  of  the  enemies  who  dreaded  him. 
The  picture  remains  in  my  mind,  as  the  ideal  of  a  warrior  and  a  states- 
man united ; — perhaps  this  is  but  homage  to  the  painter,  I  should  be 
sorry  if  it  was  not  more  to  the  man.  But  what  system  can  reconcile 
the  resemblance  of  men  of  most  opposite  characters  to  each  other  ? — 
PouBsin  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  for  instance.     The  picture  of  the  former 
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in  the  Louvre,  painted  by  himself,  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  Protector ;  yet,  could  they  have  had  one  feeling  in  com- 
mon ?  The  head  of  Epicurus  is  anodier  anomaly :  he  looks  the  most 
forlorn  of  mankind,  and  so  he  should  have  been  perhaps,  were  we  to 
conclude  from  the  natural  result  of  his  philosophy ;  but  the  light  in  which 
he  is  handed  down  to  us  by  history,  forms  a  curious  contrast  witli  his 
long  melancholy  visage. 

The  countenances  of  the  ancients,  like  their  chaiacters,  had  much 
national,  but  little  individual  variety,  which  fact  strongly  corroborates 
the  doctrine  of  the  effect  of  sentiment  upon  feature.  Their  cast  of 
visage,  therefore,  still  remains  the  ideal  of  a  public  personage ;  heroes 
and  legislators  we  expect  to  see  moulded  after  the  Greek  and  Roman. 
But  the  arts  have  carried  this  reverence  too  far,  in  assigning  the  same 
form  to  female  beauty  and  manly  sensibility — the  Grecian  outline  is 
perhaps  the  most  inexpressive  a  human  face  can  be  well  confined  in, 
that  is,  the  most  incapable  of  expressing  individual  passion.  The  Mars' 
and  Venuses  of  painting  are  very  marble ;  the  attempt  to  illumine  those 
hard-bound  faces  with  tenderness  and  passion  is  always  a  ludicrous 
failure.  In  the  famous  picture  by  Guerin,  of  ^neas  relating  his  ad- 
ventures to  Dido,  the  Trojan  hero  seems  as  if  he  were  snarling — the 
artist  meant  to  have  made  him  extremely  pathetic.  The  only  success- 
ful mode  of  depicting  on  canvass  the  private  passions  of  those  nations, 
is  to  do  it  negatively — to  shew  them  suppressed,  and ,  leave  them  to 
supposition  ;  such  is  the  scene  of  Coriolanus  before  his  wife  and  mo- 
ther ere  he  yields ;  Brutus,  Leonidas,  &c.  To  represent  the  ancients 
with  modern  aspects  would  be  more  ridiculous — the  Bmtttges  of  David 
are  all  Frenchmen  and  assassins,  there  is  not  a  spark  of  Roman  gran- 
deur visible.  The  Tativs  of  the  same  painter  is  also  a  French  head, 
which  does  not  at  all  seem  to  fit  the  shoulders  of  the  wearer.  His 
Romulus  is  of  no  nation  under  the  sun,  it  is  for  all  the  world  like  a  cock 
crowing.  What  applies  to  our  neighbours,  applies  to  us — there  must  be 
a  revolution  in  the  principles  of  art  with  respect  to  the  human  head,  ere 
any  thing  great  can  be  produced  in  painting. 

It  is  surprising  that  physiognomy,  as  connected  with  the  arts,  has  not 
been  more  studied.  Theorists  are  in  the  liabit  of  contemning  portrait- 
painting,  and  esteem  all  representations  of  the  face  as  portraits ;  con- 
sequently, their  researches  have  been  directed  towards  die  rules  of  ge- 
neral outline  and  the  combination  of  colour.  There  is  little  to  be  hoped 
from  inquiries,  where  the  only  foundation  for  any  thing  like  a  principle 
is  in  appeals  to  a  refined  and  rare  species  of  taste.  Lavater's  physio- 
gnomical researches  are  far  less  fantastic,  but  they  are  more  laughed  at, 
because  to  perceive  their  gist  is  easy.  Any  doctrine  or  philosophy  that 
is  obscure,  should  take  care  to  be  so  in  all  its  parts — ^it  will  then  at 
least  be  respected,  for,  when  people  absolutely  know  nothing,  they  must 
be  silent.  But  let  them  comprehend  the  smallest  particle,  they  think 
themselves  entitled  to  form  a  judgment,  and  an  aspect  of  simplicity 
and  candour  is  sure  to  incur  the  ridicule  of  the  many* 

Y. 


(1«J) 


THS  HAUNCH    OF    VENISON. 

At  Number  One  dwelt  Captain  Drew, 
Geoiige  Benson  dwelt  at  Number  Two : 

OThe  street  we'll  not  now  mention) 
The  latter  stunn'd  the  King's  Bench  bar. 
The  former,  being  lamed  in  war. 

Sung  small  upon  a  pension. 

Tom  Blewit  knew  them  both-— than  he 
None  deeper  in  the  mystery 

Of  culinary  knowledge ; 
From  Turtle  soup  to  Stilton  cheese. 
Apt  student,  taking  his  degrees 

In  Mrs.  Rundell's  College. 

Benson  to  dine  invited  Tom  : 
Proud  of  an  invitation  fVom 

A  host  who  "  spread''  so  nicely, 
Tom  answered,  ere  tne  ink  was  dry, 
"  Extremely  happy--«ome  on  Fri- 

-Day  next,  at  six  precisely." 

Blewit,  with  expectation  fraught. 
Drove  up  at  six,  each  saroury  thought 

Ideal  turbot  rich  in  : 
But,  ere  he  reach'd  the  winning-post. 
He  saw  a  Haunch  of  Ven'son  roast 

Down  in  the  next-door  kitchen. 


"  Hey  !  Zounds !  what 's  this  ?  a  haunch  at  Drew's  ? 
1  must  drop  in  :  I  can't  refuse : 

To  pass  were  downright  treason  : 
To  cut  Ned  Benson 's  not  quite  staunch  ; 
But  the  provocative — a  haunch  1 

Zounds  1  it  *s  the  first  this  season ! 

"  Ven'son,  thou'rt  mine !  I'll  talk  no  more — *' 
Then,  rapping  thrice  at  Benson's  door, 

"  Jolin,  I 'm  in  such  a  hurry ! 
Do  tell  your  master  that  my  aunt 
Is  paralytic,  quite  aslant, 

I  must  be  off  for  Surrey." 

Now  Tom  at  next  door  makes  a  din — 

"  Is  Captain  Drew  at  home  ?"— "  Walk  in"— 

"  Drew,  how  d'ye  do?"—"  Whatl  Blewit »." 
"  Yes,  1 — ^you  've  ask'd  me,  many  a  day. 
To  drop  in,  in  a  quiet  way. 

So  now  I'm  come  to  do  it." 

"  I  'ro  very  ^lad  you  have,"  said  Drew, 
"  I've  nothing  biit  an  Irish  stew—" 

Quoth  l^m  (aside)  "  No  matter, 
"T won't  do— my  stomach 's  up  to  that,-^ 
'Twill  lie  by,  till  the  lucid  fat 

Comes  quiv'ring  on  the  platter." 

"  You  see  your  dinner,  Tom,"  Drew  cried, 
•'  No,  but  I  don't  though,"  Tom  replied  : 

"  I  smok'd  below,"— «'  What  ?'*— "  Vcn'son— 
A  haunch" — "  Oh  I  true,  it  is  not  mine ; 
My  neifl^bour  has  some  friends  to  dine : — " 

"  Your  neighbour !  who  ?"— "  George  Benson. 
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**  His  chimney  smoked  ;  the  scene  to  change, 
I  let  him  have  my  kitchen  range 

While  his  was  newly  polish'd : 
The  Ven*8on  you  ohserved  tnelow. 
Went  home  just  half  an  hour  ago : 
I  guess  It 's  now  demolish'd. 

"  Tom^  why  that  look  of  doubtful  dread? 
Come,  help  yourself  to  salt  and  bread. 

Don't  sit  with  hands  and  knees  up ; 
But  dine,  for  once,  off  Irish  stew. 
And  read  the  *  Dog  and  Shadow'  through. 

When  next  you  open  iEsop." 


TABLE  TALK. — NO.  II. 

On  great  and  little  Things* 

**  These  little  thiogs  are  great  to  little  man."        Goldsmith. 

The  great  and  the  little  liave,  no  doubt,  a  real  existence  in  the  na- 
ture of  things :  but  they  both  find  pretty  much  the  same  level  in  the 
mind  of  man.  It  is  a  common  measure,  which  does  not  always  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  size  and  importance  of  the  objects  it  represents. 
It  has  a  certain  interest  to  spare  for  certain  things  (and  no  more),  ac- 
cording to  its  humour  and  capacity ;  and  neither  likes  to  be  stinted  in 
its  allowance,  nor  to  muster  up  an  unusual  share  of  sympathy,  just  as 
the  occasion  may  require.  Perhaps  if  we  could  recollect  distinctly,  we 
should  discover  that  the  two  things  that  have  aiiected  us  most  in  the 
course  of  our  lives  have  been,  one  of  them  of  the  greatest,  and  the  other 
of  the  smallest  possible  consequence.  To  let  that  pass  as  too  fine  a 
speculation,  we  know  well  enough  that  very  trifling  circumstances  do 
give  us  great  and  daily  annoyance,  and  as  often  prove  too  much  for  our 
philosophy  and  forbearance,  as  matters  of  the  highest  moment.  A 
lamp  of  soot  spoiling  a  man's  dinner,  a  plate  of  toast  falling  in  the 
ashes,  the  being  disappointed  of  a  ribbon  to  a  cap  or  a  ticket  for  a  ball, 
liave  led  to  serious  and  almost  tragical  consequences.  Friends  not 
unfrequently  fall  out  and  never  meet  again  for  some  idle  misunder- 
standing, '*  some  trick  not  worth  an  egg,*'  who  have  stood  the  shock  of 
serious  differences  of  opinion  and  clashing  interests  in  life ;  and  there 
is  an  excellent  paper  in  the  Tatler,  to  prove  that  if  a  married  couple 
do  not  quarrel  about  soine  point  in  the  first  instance  not  worth  contest- 
ing, they  will  seldom  find  an  opportunity  afterwards  to  quarrel  about 
a  question  of  real  importance.  Grave  divines,  great  statesmen,  and 
deep  philosophers,  are  put  out  of  their  way  by  very  little  things  :  nay, 
discreet,  worthy  people,  without  any  pretensions  but  to  good-nature 
and  common  sense,  readily  surrender  the  happiness  of  their  whole  lives 
sooneff  than  give  up  an  opinion  to  which  they  have  committed  them- 
selves, thovgh  in  all  likelihood  it  was  the  mere  turn  of  a  feather  which 
side  ihej  should  take  in  the  argument.  It  is  the  being  baulked  or 
thwarted  in  any  thing  that  constitutes  the  grievance,  the  unpardonable 
afiront,  not  the  value  of  the  thing  to  which  we  had  made  up  our 
minds.  Is  it  that  we  despise  little  things ;  that  we  are  not  prepared  for 
them ;  that  they  take  us  in  our  careless,  unguarded  moments^  and  tease 
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us  out  of  our  ordinary  patience  by  their  petty,  incessant,  insect  warfare, 
buszinir  about  us  and  stipging  us  like  gnats ;  so  that  we  cmi  neither  get 
rid  of  nor  grapple  with  them,  whereas  we  collect  all  our  forUtude  and 
resolution  to  meet  evils  of  greater  magnitude  ?  Or  is  it  that  there  is  a 
certain  stream  of  irritability  that  is  continually  fretting  upon  the  wheels 
of  life,  which  finds  sufficient  food  to  play  with  m  straws  and  feathers, 
while  great  objects  are  too  much  for  it,  either  choke  it  up,  or  divert  its 
course  into  serious  and  thoughtful  interest?  Some  attempt  might  be 
made  to  explain  this  in  the  following  manner.  .  •     , 

One  is  always  mow  "^'^  **  ^«»™«  *  «*™*  "^^  ^r^  ^^-    ^-  *  *'X* 
hole  or  ace,  than  if  one  has  never  had  a  chance  of  winning  it.    This 

is  no  doubt  in  part  or  chiefly  because  the  prospect  of  ««f»^»  '"'»«*« 
the  subsequent  disappointment.      But  people  have  been  known  to 
pine  and  fall  sick  lorn  holding  the   next  number  to  the  twenty 
AoLJnd  pound  prize  in  the  lottery.     Now  this  could  only  arise 
frZ^eir  being  m  near  wimiing  in  fency,  from  there  seeming  to  be 
iTthin  a  parfition  between  them  and  success.      When  they  were 
within  one  ^of  die  right  number,  why   could  they  not  have  taken 
Ae  next  lit  was  so  easy:  this  haunts  their  nunds  and  will  not 
let  them  rest,  notwithstanding  the  absurdity  of  the  reasomng.     It 
s  thktX  ^11  here  has  a  slight  imaginary  obstacle  to  surmount  to  at- 
tain  tfs  end    it  should  appear  it  had  only  an  exceedingly  trifling  effort 
to  make  fo;  this  purpose,  that  it  was  absolutely  m  vts  power  (had  it 
kn^wnUo  seilc  the  e^ied  prize,  and  it  is  conhnually  harassing  itoelf 
hv  making  the  obvious  transition  from  one  number  to  the  other,  whra 
^J-  ^\^  Wp      That  is  to  say,  the  will  acts  in  proportion  to  its  fancied 
Iw  r    to  hs  r;eriorUy^ver  immediate  obf  cles     Now  i"  "ttleor 
FndTfferent  matters  there' seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  its 
own  way"  and  therefore  a  disappointment  vexes  it  the  more.     It  grows 
a^ry  according  to  the  insignificance  of  the  occasion,  and  frets  itself 
to  deU  about  In  object,  merely  because  from  its  very  fut.hty  there 
Sin  be  supposed  to  be  no  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  attainment, 
nor  any  tWAg  more  required  for  this  purpose  than  a  det«rminat.on  of 
Z  wl     The  being  baulked  of  this  throws  the  mind  off  its  balance^ 
or  D«  sit  into  what  is  called  «p«m«;  and  as  nothmg  but  an  act  of 
voluntary  ^wer  still  seems  necessary  to  get  rtd  of  every  impediment. 
weSuiy  our  violence  more  and  more,  and  heighten  our  impat«nce 
bv  Kels  into  a  sort  of  frenzy.    The  ob  ect  is  the  same  as  it  was,  but 
1  arf  ^  longer  as  we  were.     The  blood  is  heated,  the  musdes  are 
strain^  ffieclings  are  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  agony  w^the  v,m 
!;rr    The  temper  is  tried  to  the  utmost  it  will  hear.     The  more 
rmnlible  Select  or  the  obstructions  in  the  way  to  it,  the  more 
r  wTniovokS  aV&  hindered  by  them.    It  looks  like  witchcraft, 
w  T  '^wwris  a  snellupon  us,  so  that  we  are  hampered  by  straws 
We  fancy  th«e  is  *  «?«»  "P""      '  ,j         j^^  ^j^^^  j.  »  fatality  about 

*"'  :S  '  ItTsSX  dTne^n  pur^B^  to  plague  us.  A'dem- 
rit  ot  dhow  to  tomfnt^and  defeat  us  in  every  thing,  even  m  the 
w  at  our  eiDow  w  w™  mocUng  us,  and  we  rave 

smallest  things.  ^''.^J'^^l^^  ^  js  particularly  hard  that  we 
and  gnash  ««'  t«th  at  him  in  rmra^^^^^^^^^^^        ^^  ^^  ^  ^^ 

WU  ::"  WeTreTe  s^^RbUility  and  misLnce.  Wemake 
Ser  despTrateeffort,  and  fly  out  into  Jl  the  extravagance  of  ini- 
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potent  rage  once  more.  Our  anger  runs  away  with  our  reason,  be- 
cause, as  there  is  little  to  give  it  birth,  there  is  nothing  to  check  it  or 
recall  us  to  our  senses  in  the  prospect  of  consequences.  We  take  up 
and  rend  in  pieces  the  mere  toys  of  humour,  as  the  gusts  of  wind  take ' 
up  and  whirl  about  chaff  and  stubble.  Passion  plays  the  tyrant,  in  a 
grand  tragic-comic  style,  over  the  Lilliputian  difficulties  and  petty  dis- 
appointments it  has  to  encounter,  gives  way  to  all  the  fretfulness  of 
grief  and  all  the  turbulence  of  resentment,  makes  a  fuss  about  no- 
thing because  there  is  nothing  to  make  a  fuss  about — ^when  an  im* 
pending  calamity,  an  irretrievable  loss,  would  instantly  bring  it  to  its 
recollection,  and  tame  it  in  its  preposterous  career.  A  man  jnay  be  in 
a  great  passion  and  give  himself  strange  airs  at  so  simple  a  thing  as  a 
game  at  ball,  for  instance ;  may  rage  like  a  wild  beast,  and  be  ready  to 
dash  his  head  against  the  wall  about  nothing,  or  about  that  which  he 
will  laugh  at  the  next  minute,  and  think  no  more  of  ten  minutes  after, 
at  the  same  time  that  a  good  smart  blow  from  the  ball,  the  effects  of 
which  he  might  feel  as  a  serious  inconvenience  for  a  monthi  would 
calm  him  directly — 

"  Anon  as  ])atient  as  the  female  dove. 
His  silence  will  sit  drooping.'' 

The  truth  is,  we  pamper  little  griefs  into  great  ones,  and  bear  great 
ones  as  well  as  we  can.  We  can  afford  to  dally  and  play  tricks  with 
the  one,  but  the  others  we  have  enough  to  do  with,  without  any  of  the 
wantonness  and  bombast  of  passion — without  the  swaggering  of  Pistol, 
or  the  insolence  of  King  Cambyses'  vein.  To  great  evils  we  submit, 
we  resent  little  provocations.  I  have  before  now  been  disappointed  of 
a  hundred  pound  job,  and  losthalf-a-crown  at  rackets  on  the  same  day, 
and  been  more  mortified  at  the  latter  than  the  former.  That  which  is 
lasting  we  share  with  the  future,  we  defer  the  consideration  of  till  to- 
morrow :  that  which  belongs  to  the  moment  we  drink  up  in  all  its  bit- 
terness, before  the  spirit*  evaporates.  We  probe  minute  mischiefe  to 
the  quick ;  we  lacerate,  tear,  and  mangle  our  bosoms  with  misfortune's 
finest,  brittleat  point,  and  wreak  our  vengeance  on  ourselves  and  it  &>r 
good  and  all.  Small  pains  are  more  manageable,  more  within  our 
reach ;  we  can  fret  and  worry ^  ourselves  about  them,  can  turn  them 
into  any  shape,  can  twist  and  torture  them  how  we  please : — a  grain  of 
sand  in  the  eye,  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  only  irritates  the  party  and  leaves 
us  strength  enough  to  quarrel  ancf  set  out  of  all  patience  with  it : — a 
heavy  blow  stuns  and  takes  away  all  power  of  sense  as  well  as  of  re- 
sistance. The  great  and  mighty  reverses  of  fortune,  like  the  revolu- 
tions of  nature,  may  be  said  to  carry  their  own  weight  and  reason  along 
with  them :  they  seem  unavoidable  and  remediless,  and  we  submit  to 
them  without  murmuring  as  to  a  fatal  necessity.  The  magnitude  of 
the  events,  in  which  we  may  happen  to  *  be  conceraed,  fills  the  mind* 
and  carries  it  out  of  itself,  as  it  were,  into  the  page  of  history.  Our 
thoughts  are  expanded  with  the  scene  on  which  we  have  to  act,  and 
lend  us  strength  to  disregard  our  own  personal  share  in  it.  Some  men 
are  indifferent  to  the  stroke  of  fate,  as  before  and  afVer  earthquakes 
there  is  a  calm  in  the  air.  From  the  commanding  situation  whence 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  view  things,  they  look  down  at  them- 
selves as  only  a  part  of  the  whole,  and  can  abstract  their  minds  from 
the  pressure  of  misfortune,  by  the  aid  of  its  very  violence.     They  are 
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projected^  in  the  explosion  of  events,  into  a  different  sphere,  far  from 
their  former  thoughts,  purposes,  and  passions*  The  greatness  of  the 
change  anticipates  the  slow  effects  of  time  and  reflection : — they  at 
once  contemplate  themselves  from  an  immense  distance,  and  look  up 
with  speculative  wonder  at  die  height  on  which  they  stood.  Had  the 
downfall  heen  less  complete,  it  would  have  been  more  gaUing  and  borne 
with  less  resignation,  because  there  might  still  be  a  chance  of  remedy- 
ing it  by  farther  efforts  and  farther  endurance — but  past  cure,  past  hope. 
It  is  chiefly  this  cause  (together  with  something  of  constitutional  cha- 
racter) which  has  enabled  the  greatest  man  in  modern  history  to  bear 
his  reverses  of  fortune  with  gay  magnanimity,  and  to  submit  to  the  loss 
of  the  empire  of  the  world  with  as  little  discomposure  as  if  he  had  been 
playing  a  game  at  chess^.  T^is  does  not  prove  by  our  theory  that  he 
did  not  use  to  fly  into  violent  passions  with  Talleyrand  for  plaguing 
him  with  bad  news  when  things  went  wrong.  He  was  mad  at  uncer- 
tain forebodings  of  disaster,  but  resigned  to  its  consummation.  A  man 
may  dislike  impertinence,  yet  have  no  quarrel  with  necessity ! 

There  is  another  consideration  that  may  take  off  our  wonder  at  the 
firmness  with  which  the  principals  in  great  vicissitudes  of  fortune  bear 
their  fate,  which  is,  that  they  are  in  the  secret  of  its  operations,  and 
know  that  what  to  others  appears  chance-medley  was  unavoidable. 
The  clearness  of  their  perception  6f  all  the  circumstances  converts  the 
uneasiness  of  doubt  into  certainty :  they  have  not  the  qualms  of  con- 
science which  their  admirers  have,  who  cannot  tell  how  much  of  the 
event  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  leaders,  and  how  much  to  unforeseen 
accidents :  they  are  aware  either  that  the  result  was  not  to  be  helped, 
or  that  they  did  all  they  could  to  prevent  it. 

—  **  Si  Peigama  dextra  * 
Defendi  possent,  etfam  hac  defensa  fuissent.*' 

It  is  the  mist  and  obscurity  through  which  we  view  objects  that  makes 
us  fancy  they  might  have  been,  or  might  still  be  otherwise.  The  pre- 
cise knowledge  of  antecedents  and  consequents  makes  men  practical 
as  well  as  philosophical  Necessarians. — It  is  the  want  of  this  knowledge 
which  is  the  principle  and  soul  of  gambling,  and  of  all  games  of  chance 
or  partial  skill.  The  si^position  is,  that  the  issue  is  uncertain,  and 
that  there  is  no  positive  means  of  ascertaining  it.  It  is  dependent  on 
the  tarn  of  a  die,  on  the  tossing  up  of  a  halfpenny :  to  be  fair,  it  must 
be  a  lottery  ;  there  is  no  knowing^ but  by  the  event ;  and  it  is  this 
which  keeps  the  interest  alive,  and  works  up  the  passion  little  sliort  of 
madness.  There  is  all  the  agitation  of  suspense,  all  the  alternation  of 
hope  and  fear,  of  good  and  bad  success,  all  the  eagerness  of  desire, 
without  the  possibility  of  reducing  this  to  calculation,  that  is,  of  sub- 
jecting the  increased  action  of  the  will  to  a  known  rule,  or  restraining 
the  excesses  of  passion  within  the  bounds  of  reason.  We  see  no  cause 
beforehand  why  the  run  of  the  cards  should  not  be  in  our  &vour : — we 
will  bear  of  none  afterwards  why  it  should  not  have  been  so.  As  in 
the  absence  of  all  data  to  judge  by,  we  wantonly  fill  up  the  blank  with 
the  most  extravagant  expectations,  so,  when  all  is  over,  we  obstinately 
recur  to  the  chance  we  had  previously.     There  is  nothing  to  tame  us 

down  to  the  event,  nothing  to  reconcile  us  to  our  hard  luck,  for  so  we 
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*  This  Essay  was  written  in  JanuAry  1821. 
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think  it.  We  see  no  reason  why  we  failed  (and  there  was  none,  any 
more  than  why  we  should  succeed) — we  think  that,  reason  apart,  our 
will  is  the  next  best  thing ;  we  still  try  to  have  it  our  own  way,  and 
fret,  torment,  and  harrow  ourselves  up  with  vain  imaginations  to  effect 
impossibilities*.  We  play  the  game  over  again :  we  wonder  how  it 
was  possible  for  us  to  fail.  We  turn  our  brain  with  straining  at  con- 
tradictions, and  striving  to  make  things  what  diey  are  not,  or  in  other 
words,  to  subject  the  course  of  nature  to  our  fantastical  wishes.  '*  If  it 
had  been  so — if  we  had  done  such  and  such  a  thing** — we  try  it  in  a  thou* 
send  different  ways,  and  are  just  as  far  off  the  mark  as  ever.  We  ap- 
pealed to  chance  in  the  first  instance,  and  yet,  when  it  has  decided 
against  us,  we  will  not  give  in,  and  sit  down  contented  with  our  loss, 
but  refuse  to  submit  to  any  thing  but  reason,  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter.  In  drawing  two  straws,  for  example,  to  see  which 
is  the  longest,  there  was  no  apparent  necessity  we  should  ^n  upon  the 
wrong  one,  it  was  so  easy  to  have  fixed  upon  the  other,  nay,  at  one  time 
we  were  going  to  do  it — if  we  had  —  the  mind  thus  runs  back  to  what 
was  so  possible  and  feasible  at  one  time,  while  the  thing  was  pending, 
and  would  fain  give  a  bias  to  causes  so  slender  and  insignificant,  as  the 
skittle-player  bends  his  body  to  give  a  bias  to  the  bowl  he  has  already 
delivered  from  his  hand,  not  considering  that  what  is  once  determined, 
be  the  causes  ever  so  trivial  or  evanescent,  is  in  the  individual  instance 
unalterable.  Indeed,  to  be  a  great  philosopher,  in  the  practical  and 
most  important  sense  of  the  term,  little  more  seems  necessary  than  to 
be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  which  the  wise  man  repeated 
to  the  daughter  of  King  Cophetna,  That  if  a  thing  is,  it  is,  and  there 
is  an  end  of  it ! 

We  often  make  life  unhappy  in  wishing  things  to  have  turned  out 
otherwise  than  they  did,  merely  because  that  is  possible  to  the  imagi« 

nation  which  is  impossible  in  fact.     I  remember,  when  L *s  farce 

was  damned  (for  damned  it  was,  that 's  certain),  I  used  to.  dream  every 
night  for  a  month  after  (and  then  I  vowed  I  would  plague  myself  no 
more  about  it)  that  it  was  revived  at  one  of  the  Minor  or  provincial 
theatres  with  great  success,  that  such  and  such  retrenchments  and  alter- 
ations bad  been  made  in  it,  and  that  it  was  thought  it  might  do  at  the  ' 

other  House,  I  had  heard,  indeed,  (this  was  told  in  confidence  to  L ) 

that  Gentleman  Lewis  was  present  on  the  night  of  its  performance,  and^ 
said,  that  if  he  had  had  it,  he  would  have  made  it,  by  a  few  judicious' 
curtailments,  **  the  most  popular  little  thing  that  had  been  brought  out 
for  some  time."  How  often  did  1  conjure  up  in  recollection  the  full 
diapason  of  applause  at  the  end  of  the  Prologue,  and  hear  my  ingenious 
friend  in  the  first  row  of  the  pit  roar  with  laughter  at  his  own  wit  I 
Then  I  dwelt  with  forced  complacency  on  some  part  in  which  it  had 
been  doing  well:  then  we  would  consider  (in  concert)  whether  the  long, 
tedious  opera  of  the  Traoe/lers,  which  preceded  it,  had  not  tired  people 
beforehand,  so  that  they  .had  not  spirits  left  for  the  quaint  and  spark- 
ling **  wit  skirmishes"  of  the  dialogue ;  and  we  all  agreed  it  might  have 

gone  down  after  a  Tragedy,  except  L himself,  who  swore  he  had 

no  hopes  of  it  from  the  beginning,  and  that  he  knew  the  name  of  the 

« 

*  Losing  gamesters  thus  become  desperate,  because  the  continued  and  violent 
irritation  of  the  will  against  a  run  of  ill  luck  drives  it  to  extremity,  and  makes  it 
bid  defiance  to  common  sense  and  every  consideration  of  prudence  or  self-interest. 

k2 
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hero,  when  it  came  to  be  discoYered,  could  not  be  got  over.   Mr.  H , 

thou  wert  damned !  Bright  shone  the  morning  on  the  play -bills  that 
announced  thy  appearance,  and  the  streets  were  filled  with  the  buzz  of 

persons  asking  one  another  if  they  would  go  to  see  Mr.  H ,  and 

answering  that  they  would  certainly :  but  before  night  the  gaiety,  not 
of  the  author,  .but  of  his  friends  and  the  town  was  eclipsed,  for  thoa 
wert  damned !  Hadst  thou  been  anonymous,  thou  haply  mightst  hare 
lived.  But  thou  didst  come  to  an  untimely  end  for  thy  tricks,  and  for 
want  of  a  better  name  to  pass  them  off! 

In  this  manner  we  go  back  to  the  critical  minutes  on  which  the  turn 
of  our  fate,  or  that  of  any  one  else  in  whom  we  are  interested,  depended ; 
try  t)kem  over  again  with  new  knowledge  and  sharpened  sensibility ; 
and  thus  think  to  alter  what  is  irrevocable,  and  ease  for  a  moment  the 
pang  of  lasting  regret.  So  in  a  game  at  rackets  *  (to  compare  small 
things  witli  great)  I  think  if  at  such  a  point  I  had  followed  up  my 
success,  if  I  had  not  been  too  secure  or  over-anxious  in  another  part, 
if  I  had  played  for  such  an  opening,  in  short,  if  I  had  done  any  thing 
but  what  I  did  and  what  has  proved  unfortunate  in  the  result,  the 
chances  were  all  in  my  favour.  But  it  is  merely  because  I  do  not 
know  what  would  have  happened  in  the  other  case,  that  I  interpret  it 
so  readily  to  my  own  advantage.  I  have  sometimes  lain  awake  a 
whole  night,  trying  to  serve  out  the  last  ball  of  an  interesting  game  in 
a  particular  corner  of  the  court,  which  I  had  missed  from .  a  nervous 
feeling.  Rackets  (I  might  observe  for  the  sake  of  the  uninformed 
reader)  is,  like  any  other  athletic  game,  very  much  a  thing  of  skill  and 
practice :  but  it  is  also  a  thing  of  opinion,  **  subject  to  all  the  skyey 
influences."  If  you  think  you  can  win,  you  can  win.  Faith  is  neces- 
sary to  victory.  If  you  hesitate  in  striking  at  the  ball,  it  is  ten 
to  one  but  you  miss  it.  If  you  are  apprehensive  of  committing 
some  particular  error  (such  as  striking  the  ball  foul)  you  will  be 
nearly  sure  to  do  it.  While  thinking  of  that  which  you  are  so  earaest- 
ly  bent  upon  avoiding,  your  hand  mechanically  follows  the  strongest 
idea,  and  obeys  the  imagination  rather  than  the  intention  of  the  striker. 
A  run  of  luck  is  a  fore-runner  of  success,  and  courage  is  as  much 
wanted  as  skill.  No  one  is  however  free  from  nervous  sensations  at 
times.  A  good  player  may  not  be  able  to  strike  a  single  stroke  if  an- 
other comes  into  the  court  that  he  has  a  particular  dread  of;  and  it  fre- 
quently so  happens,  that  a  player  cannot  beat  another  even,  though  he 
can  give  half  the  game  to  an  equal  player,  because  he  has  some  associ- 
ations of  jealousy  or  personal  pique  against  the  first  which  he  has  not 
towards  the  last.  Sed  hate  hactenus.  Chess  is  a  game  I  do  not  under- 
stand, and  have  not  comprehension  enough  to  play  it.  But  I  believe, 
though  it  is  so  much  less  a  thing  of  chance  than  science  or  skill,  eager 
players  pass  whole  nights  in  marching  and  counter-marching  their 
men  and  check-mating  a  successful  adversary,  supposing  that  at  a 
certain  point  of  the  game,  they  had  determined  upon  making  a  parti- 
cular move  instead  of  the  one  which  they  actually  did  make.  I  have 
heard  a  story  of  two  persons  playing  at  back-gammon,  one  of  whom 


*  Some  of  the  poets  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  would  often  set  out  on 
a  simile  by  observing — **  So  in  Arabia  have  I  seen  a  Phrenix  !"  I  confess  my  il- 
lastrations  are  of  a  more  homely  and  humble  nature. 
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Was  BO  enraged  at  losing  his  match  at  a  paiticular  point  of^tfae  gamei 
that  he  took  the  board  and  threw  it  out  of  the  window.  It  fell  upon 
the  head  of  one  of  the  passengers  in  the  street,  who  came  up  to 
demand  instant  satisfaction  for  the  affront  and  injury  he  had  sustained. 
The  losing  gamester  only  asked  him  if  he  understood  back-gammon, 
and  finding  that  he  did,  said,  that  if  upon  seeing  the  state  of  the  game 
he  did  not  excuse  the  extravagance  of  his  conduct,  ho  would  give  him 
any  other  satisfaction  he  wished  for.  The  tables  were  accordingly 
brought,  and  the  situation  of  the  two  contending  parties  being  ex- 
plained, the  gentleman  put  up  his  sword,  and  went  away  perfectly 
satisfied. — To  return  from  this,  which  to  some  will  seem  a  digression, 
and  to  others  will  serve  a6  a  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  I  am  in^ 
sisting  on. 

It  is  not  then  the  value  of  the  object,  but  the  time  and  pains  be- 
stowed upon  it,  that  determines  the  sense  and  degree  of  our  loss. 
Many  men  set  their  minds  only  on  trifles,  and  have  not  a  compass  of 
soul  to  take  an  interest  in  any  thing  truly  great  and  important  beyond 
forms  and  minutia.  Such  persons  are  really  men  of  little  minds,  or 
may  be  complimented  with  the  title  of  great  children, 

"  Pleased  with  a  feathery  tickled  with  a  straw,'' 

Larger  objects  elude  their  grasp,  while  they  fasten  eagerly  on  the  light 
and  insignificant.  They  fidget  themselves  and  others  to  death  with 
incessant  anxiety  about  nothing.  A  part  of  their  dress  that  is  awry 
keeps  them  in  a  fever  of  restlessness  and  impatience;  they  sit  picking 
their  teeth,  or  paring  their  nails,  or  stirring  the  fire,  or  brushing  a  speck 
of  dirt  off  their  coats,  while  the  house  or  the  world  tumbling  about  their 
ears  would  not  rouse  them  from  their  morbid  insensibility.  They  cannot 
sit  still  on  their  chairs  for  their  lives,  though,  if  there  were  any  thing  for 
them  to  do,  they  would  become  immoveable^  Their  nerves  are  as  ir- 
ritable as  their  imaginations  are  callous  and  inert.  They  are  addicted 
to  an  inveterate  habit  of  littleness  and  perversity,  which  rejects  every 
other  motive  to  action  or  object  of  contemplation  but  the  daily,  teaz- 
ing,  contemptible,  familiar,  favourite^  sources  of  uneasiness  and  dis- 
satisfaction. When  they  are  of  a  sanguine  instead  of  a  morbid  tem- 
perament, they  become  quidnuncs  and  virtuosos— collectors  of  cater- 
pillars and  odd  volumes,  makers  of  fishing-rods  and  curious  in  watch- 
chains.  Will  Wimble  dabbled  in  this  way,  to  his  immortal  honour. 
But  many  others  have  been  less  successful.  There  are  those  who  build 
their  fame  on  epigrams  or  epitaphs,  and  others  who  devote  their  lives 
to  writing  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  little.  Some  poets  compose  and  sing 
their  own  verses.  Which  character  would  they  have  us  think  most 
highly  of— the  poet  or  the  musician  7  The  Great  is  One.  Some  there 
are  who  feel  more  pride  in  sealing  a  letter  with  a  head  of  Homer  than 
ever  that  old  blind  bard  did  in  reciting  his  Iliad.  These  raise  a  huge 
opinion  of  themselves  out  of  nothing,  as  there  are  those  who  shrink 
from  their  own  merits  into  the  shade  of  unconquerable  humility.  I 
know  one  person  at  least,  who  would  rather  be  the  author  of  an  un- 
successful farce  than  of  a  successful  tragedy.  Repeated  mortification 
has  produced  an  inverted  ambition  in  his  mind,  and  made  fiiilnre  the 
bitter  test  of  desert.  He  cannot  lifi  his  drooping  head  to  gaze  on  the 
gaudy  crown  of  popularity  placed  within  his  reach,  but  casts  a  pensive, 
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rireted  look  downwards  to  the  modest  Bowers  which  the  multitude 
trample  under. their  feet.  If  he  had  a  piece  likely  to  succeed,  coming 
out  under  all  advantages,  he  would  damn  it  by  some  ill-timed,  wilful 
jesty  and  lose  the  favour  of  the  public,  to  preserve  the  sense  of  his  per- 
sonal identity.  '*  Misfortune/'  Shakspeare  says,  "  brings  a  man  ac- 
quainted with  strange  bed-fellows  :"  and  it  makes  our  thoughts  traitors 
to  ourselves. — It  is  a  maxim  with  many — "  Take  care  of  the  pence,  and 
the  povnds  miil  take  care  of  themselves  "  Those  only  put  it  in  practice 
successfully  who  think  more  of  the  pence  than  of  the  pounds.  To  such, 
a  large  sum  is  less  than  a  small  one.  Great  speculations,  great  returns 
are  to  them  extravagant  or  imaginary :  a  few  hundreds  a  year  are  some- 
thing snyg  and  comfortable.  Persons  who  have  been  used  to  a  petty, 
huckstering  way  of  life  cannot  enlarge  their  apprehensions  to  a  notion 
of  any  thing  better.  Instead  of  launching  out  into  greater  expense 
and  liberality  with  the  tide  of  fortune,  they  draw  back  with  the  fear  of 
consequences,  and  think  to  succeed  on  a  broader  scale  by  dint  of  mean- 
ness and  parsimony.  My  Uncle  Toby  frequently  caught  Trim  stand- 
ing up  behind  his  chair,  when  he  had  told  him  to  be  seated.  What  the 
corporal  did  out  of  respect,  others  would  do  out  of  servility.  The 
menial  character  does  not  wear  out  in  three  or  four  generations.  You 
cannot  keep  some  people  out  of  the  kitchen,  merely  because  tlieir 
grandfathers  or  grandmothers  came  out  of  it.  A  poor  man  and 
his  wife  walking '  along  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Portland-place,  he 
said  to  her  peevishly,  *^  What  is  the  use  of  walking  along  these 
fine  streets  and  squares?  Let  us  turn  down  some  alley!"  He 
felt  he  should  be  more  at  home  there.  L said  of  an  old  ac- 
quaintance of  his,  that  when  he  was  young,  he  wanted  to  be  a  tailor, 
but  had  not  spirit!  This  is  the  misery  of  unequal  matches.  The 
woman  cannot  easily  forget,  or  think  that  others  forget,  her  origin;  and 
with  perhaps  superior  sense  and  beauty,  keeps  painfully  in  the  back- 
ground. It  is  worse  when  she  braves  this  conscious  feeling,  and  dis- 
plays all  the  insolence  of  the  upstart  and  affected  fine-lady.  But 
shouldst  thou  ^er,  my  Infelice,  grace  my  home  with  thy  loved  pre- 
sence, as  thou  hast  cheered  my  hopes  with  thy  smile,  thou  wilt  con- 
quer all  hearts  with  thy  prevailing  gentleness,  and  I  will  shew  the 
world  what  Shakspeare's  women  were  1 — Some  gallants  set  their  hearts 
on  princesses ;  others  descend  in  imagination  to  women  of  quality ; 
others  are  mad  after  opera-singers.     For  my  part,  I  am  shy  even  of 

actresses,  and  should  not  think  of  leaving  my  card  with  Madame  V • 

1  am  for  none  of  these  bonnes  fortunes ;  but  for  a  list  of  humble  beau- 
ties, servant-maids  and  shepherd-girls,  with  their  red  elbows,  hard 
hands,  black  stockings,  and  mob-caps,  I  could  furnish  out  a  gallery 
equal  to  Cowley's,  and  paint  them  half  as  well.  Oh !  might  I  but  at- 
tempt a  description  of  some  of  them  in  poetic  prose,  Don  Juan  would 
forget  his  Julia,  and  Mr.  Davison  might  both  print  and  publish  this 
volume.  I  agree  so  far  with  Horace,  and  differ  with  Montaigne.  I 
admire  the  Clementinas  and  Clarissas  at  a  distance :  the  Pamelas  and 
Fannys  of  Richardson  and  Fielding  make  my  blood  tingle.  I  have 
written  love-letters  to  such  in  my  time,  d'vn  pathetique  dfairefendre  les 
rocherSf  and  with  about  as  much  effect  as  if  they  had  been  addressed 
to  stone.  The  simpletons  only  laughed,  and  said,  that  **  those  were 
not  the  sort  of  things  to  gain  the  affections.'*    I  wish  I  had  kept  copies 
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in  my  own  justification.  What  is  worse,  I  have  an  utter  aversion  to 
bluestockings,  I  do  not  care  a  fig  for  any  woman  that  knows  even 
what  an  author  means.  If  I  know  that  she  has  read  any  thing  I  have 
written,  I  cut  her  acquaintance  immediately.  This  sort  of  literary  in- 
tercourse with  me  passes  for  nothing.  Her  critical  and  scientific  ac- 
quirements are  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle.  I  do  not  want  to  he  told 
that  I  have  published  such  or  such  a  work.  I  knew  all  this  before.  It 
makes  no  addition  to  my  sense  of  power.  I  do  not  wish  the  affair  to 
be  brought  about  in  that  way.  I  would  have  her  read  my  soul :  she 
should  understand  the  language  of  the  heart :  she  should  know  what  I 
am,  as  if  she  were  another  self!  She  should  love  me  for  myself  alone. 
1  like  myself  without  any  reason : — I  would  have  her  do  so  too.  This 
is  not  very  reasonable.  I  abstract  from  my  temptations  to  admire  all 
the  circumstances  of  dress,  birth,  breeding,  fortune ;  and  I  would  not 
willingly  put  forward  my  own  pretensions,  whatever  they  may  be. 
The  image  of  some  fair  creature  is  engraven  on  my  inmost  soul;  it  is 
on  that  I  build  my  claim  to  her  regard,  and  expect  her  to  see  into  my 
heart,  as  I  see  her  form  always  before  me.  Wherever  she  treads,  pale 
primroses,  like  her  face,  vernal  hyacinths,  like  her  brow,  spring  up  be- 
neath her  feet,  and  music  hangs  on  every  bough  :  but  all  is  cold,  barren, 
and  desolate  without  her.  Thus  I  feel  and  thus  I  think.  But  have  I 
ever  told  her  so  ?  No.  Or  if  I  did,  would  she  understand  it  ?  No. 
I  "  hunt  the  wind,  I  worship  a  statue,  cry  aloud  to  the  desert."  To 
see  beauty  is  not  to  be  beautiful,  to  pine  in  love  is  not  to  be  loved 
again. — I  always  was  inclined  to  raise  and  magnify  the  power  of  Love. 
I  thought  that  his  sweet  power  should  only  be  exerted  to  join  together 
the  loveliest  forms  and  fondest  hearts ;  that  none  but  those  in  whom 
his  Godhead  shone  outwardly,  and  was  inly  felt,  should  ever  partake 
of  his  triumphs ;  and  I  stood  and  gazed  at  a  distance,  as  unworthy  to 
mingle  in  so  bright  a  tlirong,  and  ^d  not  (even  for  a  moment)  wish  to 
tarnish  the  glory  of  so  fair  a  vision  by  being  myself  admitted  into  it. 
I  say  this  was  my  notion  once,  but  God  knows  it  was  one  of  the  errors 
of  my  youth.  For,  coming  nearer  to  look,  I  saw  the  maimed,  the 
blind,  and  the  halt  enter  in,  the  crooked  and  the  dwarf,  the  ugly,  the 
old  and  impotent,  the  man  of  pleasure  and  the  man  of  the  world,  the 
dapper  and  the  pert,  the  vain  aiid  shallow  boaster,  tlic  fool  and  the 
pedant,  the  ignorant  and  brutal,  and  all  that  is  farthest  removed  from 
earth's  fairest-bom,  and  the  pride  of  human  life.  Seeing  all  these 
enter  the  courts  of  Love,  and  thinking  that  I  also  might  venture  in 
under  favour  of  the  crowd,  but  finding  myself  rejected,  I  fancied  (I 
might  be  wrong)  that  it  was  not  so  much  because  I  was  below,  as 
above  the  common  standard.  I  did  feel,  but  I  was  ashamed  to  feel, 
mortified  at  my  repulse,  when  I  saw  the  meanest  of  mankind,  the 
very  scum  and  refuse,  all  creeping  things  and  every  obscene  crea- 
ture, enter  in  before  me.  I  seemed  a  species  bv  myself.  1  took 
a  pride  even  in  my  disgrace:  and  concluded  I  nad  elsewhere  my 
inheritance!  The  only  thing  I  ever  piqued  myself  upon  was  the 
writing  the  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Human  Action — a  work  that 
no  woman  ever  read,  or  would  ever  comprehend  the  meaning  of.  But 
if  I  do  not  build  my  claim  to  regard  on  the  pretensions  1  have,  how 
can  I  build  it  on  those  1  em  totally  without  ?  Or  why  do  I  complain 
and  expect  to  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ?     Thought 
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has  in  me  cancelled  pleasure;  and  this  dark  forehead^  bent  upon  truth, 
is  the  rock  on  which  all  affection  has  split.  And  thus  I  waste^my  life 
in  one  long  sigh ;  nor  ever  (till  too  late)  beheld  a  gentle  face  turned 

gently  upon  mine! But  no!  not  too  late,  if  tliat  face, pure,  modest, 

downcast,  tender,  with  angd  sweetness,  not  only  gladdens  the  prospect 
of  the  future,  but  sheds  its  radiance  on  the  past,  smiling  in  tears.  A 
purple  light  hovers  round  my  head.  The  air  of  love  is  in  the  room. 
As  I  look  at  my  long-neglected  copy  of  the  Death  of  Clorinda,  golden 
gleams  play  upon  the  canvass,  as  they  used  when  1  painted  it.  The 
lowers  of  Hope  and  Joy  springing  up  in  my  mind,  recall  the  time  when 
thc^  first  bloomed  there.  The  years  that  are  fled  knock  at  the  door 
and  enter.  I  am  in  the  Louvre  once  more.  The  sun  of  Austerlitz  has 
not  set.  It  still  shines  here — in  my  heart ;  and  he,  the  son  of  glory,  is 
not  dead,  nor  ever  shall  be,  to  me.  I  am  as  when  my  life  began.  The 
rainbow  is  in  the  sky  again.  I  see  the  skirts  of  Uie  departed  years. 
All  that  I  have  thought  and  felt  has  not  been  in  vain.  I  am  not  utterly 
worthless,  unregarded ;  nor  shall  I  die  and  wither  of  purescoin.  Now 
could  I  sit  on  the  tomb  of  Liberty,  and  write  a  Hymn  to  Love.  Oh ! 
if  I  am  deceived,  let  me  be  deceived  still.  Let  me  live  in  the  Elysium 
of  those  soft  looks  ;  poison  me  with  kisseSj  kill  me  with  smiles ;  but 
still  mock  me  with  thy  love  * ! 

Poets  choose  mistresses  who  have  the  fewest  charms,  that  they  may 
make  something  out  of  nothing*  They  succeed  best  in  fiction,  and 
they  apply  this  rule  to  love.  They  make  a  Goddess  of  any  dowdy. 
As  Don  Quixote  said,  in  answer  to  the  matter-of-fact  remonstrances  of 
Sancho,  that  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  answered  the  purpose  of  signalizing 
his  valour  just  as  well  as  the  '*  fairest  princess  under  sky,"  so  any  of 
the  fair  sex  will  serve  them  to  write  about  just  as  well  as  another. 
They  take  some  awkward  thing  and  dress  her  up  in  fine  words,  as  chil- 
dren dress  up  a  wooden  doll  in  fine  clothes.  Perhaps,  a  fine  bead  of 
hair,  a  taper  waist,  or  some  other  circumstance  strikes  them,  and  they 
make  the  rest  out  according  to  their  fancies.  I'hey  have  a  wonderful 
knack  of  supplying  deficiencies  in  the  subjects  of  their  idolatry  out  of 
the  store-house  of  their  imaginations.  They  presently  translate  their 
favourites  to  the  skies,  where  they  figure  with  Berenices  locks  and 
Ariadne's  crown.  This  predilection  for  the  unprepossessing  and  insig- 
nificant, 1  take  to  arise  not  merely  from  a  desire  in  poets  to  have  some 
subject  to  exercise  their  inventive  talents  upon,  but  from  their  jealousy 
of  any  pretensions  (even  those  of  beauty  in  the  other  sex)  tliat  might 
interfere  with  the  continual  incense  offered  to  their  personal  vanity. 

Cardinal  Mazarine  never  thought  any  thing  of  Cardinal  de  Retz, 
after  he  told  him  that  he  had  written  for  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life 
with  the  same  pen.  Some  Italian  poet  going  to  present  a  copy  of 
verses  to  the  Pope,  and  finding,  as  he  was  looking  them  over  in  the 
coach  as  he  went,  a  mistake  of  a  single  letter  in  the  printing,  broke  his 
heart  of  vexation  and  chagrin.  A  still  more  remarkable  case  of  lite- 
rary disappointment  occurs  in  the  history  of  a  countryman  of  his, 
which  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  here,  as  I  find  it  related.  '*  An- 
thony Codrus  Urceus,  a  most  learned  and  unfortunate  Italian,  bom 
■■  I  ■     ■ . .    ^.  ■     I        .1         II      ■       I ■■  ■        I        ,  ■ 

*  I  htg  the  reader  to  consider  this  pMRMfe  merely  as  a  specimen  of  the  mock- 
heroic  style,  and  as  having  nothing  to  Jo  with  any  real  facts  or  faelings. 
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near  Modeaa,  1446,  was  a  Btriking  instance/'  says  his  biographer,  *<  of 
the  miseries  men  bring  upon  themselves  by  setting  thdr  affections  un- 
reasonably on  trifles.  This  learned  man  lived  at  Forli,  and  had  an 
apartment  in  the  palace.  His  room  was  so  very  dark,  that  he  was 
forced  to  use  a  candle  in  the  day-dme ;  and  one  day,  going  abroad 
without  putting  it  out,  his  library  was  set  on  fire,  and  some  papers 
which  he  had  prepared  for  the  press  were  burned.  The  instant  he 
was  informed  of  this  ill  news,  he  was  affected  even  to  madness.  He 
ran  furiously  to  the  palace,  and  stopping  at  the  door  of  his  apartment, 
he  cried  aloud,  *  Christ  Jesus !  what  mighty  crime  have  I  committed ! 
whom  of  your  followers  have  I  ever  injured,  that  you  thus  rage  with 
inexpiable  hatred  against  me  V  Then  turning  himself  to  an  image  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  near  at  liand,  *  Virgin  (says  he)  hear  what  I  have  to 
say,  fi>r  I  speak  in  earnest,  and  with  a  composed  spirit :  if  I  shall  hap- 
pen to  address  you  in  my  dying  moments,  I  humbly  intreat  you  not 
to  hear  me,  nor  receive  me  into  Heaven,  for  I  am  determined  to 
spend  all  eternity  in  HdlT  Those  who  heard  these  blasphemous  ex- 
pressions endeavoured  to  comfort  him ;  but  all  to  no  purpose :  for,  the 
society  of  mankind  being  no  l<mger  supportable  to  him,  he  left  the 
city,  and  retired,  like  a  savage,  to  the  deep  solitude  of  a  wood.  Some 
say  that  he  was  murdered  there  by  ruffians :  others,  that  he  died  at 
Bologna  in  1500,  after  much  contrition  and  penitence." 

Perhaps  the  censure  passed  at  the  outset  of  the  anecdote  on  this  un- 
fortunate person  is  unfounded  and  severe,  when  it  is  said  that  he 
brought  his  miseries  on  himself  **  by  hairing  set  his  affections  unreason- 
ably on  trifles;"  To  others  it  might  appear  so;  but  to  himself  the 
labour  of  a  whole  life  was  hardly  a  trifle.  His  passion  was  not  a 
causeless  one,  though  carried  to  such  frantic  excess.  The  story  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  presents  a  strong  contrast  to  the  last-mentioned  one,  who 
on  going  into  his  study  and  finding  that  his  dog  Tray  had  thrown 
down  a  candle  on  the  table,  and  burnt  some  papers  of  great  value,  con- 
tented himself  with  exclaiming, "  Ah !  Tray,  you  don't  know  the  mis- 
chief you  have  done !"  Many  persons  would  not  forgive  the  over- 
turning a  cup  of  chocolate  so  soon. 

I  remember  hearing  an  instance  some  years  ago  of  a  man  of  cha- 
racter and  property,  who  through  unexpected  losses  had  been  con- 
demned to  a  long  and  heart-breaking  imprisonment,  which  he  bore 
with  exemplary  fortitude.  At  the  end  of  four  years,  by  the  interest 
and  exertions  of  friends,  he  obtained  his  discharge  with  every  prospect 
of  beginning  the  world  afresh,  and  had  made  his  arrangements  for 
leaving  his  irksome  abode,  and  meeting  his  wife  and  family  at  a  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  miles  by  a  certain  day.  Owing  to  the  miscar- 
riage of  a  letter,  some  signature  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the 
business  did  not  arrive  in  time,  and  on  account  of  the  informality 
which  had  thus  arisen,  he  could  not  set  out  home  till  the  return  of  the 
post,  which  was  four  days  longer.  His  spirit  could  not  brook  the  de- 
lay. He  had  wound  himself  up  to  the  last  pitch  of  expectation;  he 
had^  as  it  were,  calculated  his  patience  to  hold  out  to  a  certain  point, 
and  then  to  throw  down  his  load  for  ever,  and  he  could  not  find  reso- 
lution to  resume  it  for  a  few  hours  beyond  this.  He  put  an  end  to 
the  intolerable  conflict  of  hope  «id  disaf^ointnent  in  a  fit  of  excraeiat- 
lag  anguish.     Woei  ^lat  we  have  time  to  foresee  and  leisure  to  con- 
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template  break  their  force  by  being  spread  over  a  larger  surface,  and 
borne  at  intervals ;  but  those  that  come  upon  us  suddenly,  for  how- 
ever short  a  time,  seem  to  insult  us  by  their  unnecessary  and  uncalled- 
for  intrusion ;  and  the  very  prospect  of  relief,  when  held  out  and  then 
withdrawn  from  us,  to  however  small  a  distance,  only  frets  impatience 
into  affony  by  tantalising  our  hopes  and  wishes ;  and  to  rend  asunder 
the  thm  partition  that  separates  us  from  our  favourite  object,  we  are 
ready  to  burst  even  the  fetters  of  life  itself! 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  has  demonstrated  how  it  is  that  a 
stronger  capacity  is  required  for  the  conduct  of  great  affairs  than  of 
small  ones.  The  organs  of  the  mind,  like  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  may 
be  contracted  or  dilated  to  view  a  broader  or  a  narrower  surface,  and 
yet  find  sufficient  variety  to  occupy  its  attention  in  each.  The  ma- 
terial universe  is  infinitely  divisible,  and  so  is  the  texture  of  human 
affairs.  We  take  things  in  the  gross  or  in  the  detail,  according  to  the 
occasion.  I  think  I  could  as  soon  get  up  the  budget  of  Ways  and 
Means  for  the  current  year,  as  be  sure  of  making  both  ends  meet,  and 
pa3ring  my  rent  at  quarter-day  in  a  paltry  huckster's  shop.  Ghreat  ob- 
jects move  on  by  their  own  weight  and  impulse ;  great  power  turns 
aside  petty  obstacles  ;  and  he,  who  wields  it,  is  oflen  but  the  puppet 
of  circumstances,  like  the  fly  on  the  wheel  that  said,  **  What  a  dust 
we  raise !"  It  is  easier  to  ruin  a  kingdom  and  aggrandize  one's  own 
pride  and  prejudices  than  to  set  up  a  green-grocer's  stall.  An  idiot  or 
a  madman  may  do  this  at  any  time,  whose  word  is  law,  and  whose  nod 
is  fate.  Nay,  he  whose  look  is  obedience,  and  who  understands  the 
silent  wishes  of  the  great,  may  easily  trample  on  the  necks  and  tread 
out  the  liberties  of  a  mighty  nation,  deriding  their  strength,  and  hating 
it  the  more  from  a  consciousness  of  his  own  meanness.  Power  is  not 
wisdom,  it  is  true ;  but  it  equally  ensures  its  own  objects.  It  does  not 
exact,  but  dispenses  with  talent.  When  a  man  creates  this  power,  or 
new- moulds  the  state  by  sage  counsels  and  bold  enterprises,  it  is  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  overturning  it  with  the  levers  that  are  put  into  his 
baby  hands.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be  argued  that  great  trans- 
actions and  complicated  concerns  ask  more  genius  to  conduct  them 
than  smaller  ones,  for  this  reason,  viz.  that  the  mind  must  be  able 
either  to  embrace  a  greater  variety  of  details  in  a  more  extensive  range 
of  objects,  or  must  have  a  greater  faculty  of  generalizing,  or  a  greater 
depth  of  insight  into  ruling  principles,  and  so  come  at  true  results  in 
that  way.  Buonaparte  knew  every  thing,  even  to  the  names  of  our 
cadets  in  the  East-India  service ;  but  he  failed  in  this,  that  he  did  not 
calculate  the  resistance  which  barbarism  makes  to  refinement.  He 
thought  that  the  Russians  could  not  bum  Moscow,  because  the  Pari- 
sians could  not  bum  Paris.  The  French  think  every  thing  must  be 
French.  The  Cossacks,  alas  !  do  not  conform  to  etiquette :  the  rade- 
ness  of  the  seasons  knows  no  rules  of  politeness ! — Some  artists  think 
it  a  test  of  genius  to  paint  a  large  picture,  and  I  grant  the  truth  of  this 
position,  if  the  large  picture  contains  more  than  a  small  one.  It  is  not 
the  size  of  the  canvass,  but  the  quantity  of  troth  and  nature  put  into  it, 
that  settles  the  point.  It  is  a  mistake,  common  enough  on  this  subject, 
to  suppose  that  a  miniature  is  more  finished  than  an  oil-picture.  The 
miniature  is  inferior  to  the  oil-picture  only  because  it  is  less  finished, 
because  it  cannot  follow  nature  into  so  many  individual  and  exact  par- 
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ticulars.  The  proof  of  which  is,  that  the  copy  of  a  good  portrait  will 
always  make  a  highly  finished  miniature  (see  for  example  Mr.  Bone's 
enamels),  whereas  the  copy  of  a  good  miniature,  if  enlarged  to  the  size 
of  life,  wiU  make  hut  a  very  sorry  portrait.  Several  of  our  hest  ar- 
tists, who  are  fond  of  painting  large  figures,  invert  this  reasoning. 
They  make  the  whole  figure  gigantic,  not  that  they  may  have  room  for 
nature,  hut  for  the  motion  of  their  hrush  (as  if  they  were  painting  the 
side  of  a  house),  regarding  the  extent  of  canvass  they  have  to  cover  as 
an  excuse  for  their  slovenly  and  hasty  manner  of  getting  over  it ;  and 
thus,  in  fact,  leave  their  pictures  nothing  at  last  hut  over 'grown  minia* 
tures,  but  huge  caricatures.  It  is  not  necessary  in  any  case  (either  in 
a  larger  or  a  smaller  compass)  to  go  into  the  details,  so  as  to  lose 
sight  of  the  effect,  and  decompound  the  face  into  porous  and  trans- 
parent molecules,  in  the  tnanner  of  Denner,  who  painted  what  he  saw 
through  a  magnifying-glass.  The  painter's  eye  need  not  be  a  micro- 
scope, but  I  contend  that  it  should  be  a  looking-glass,  bright,  clear, 
lucid.'  The  little  in  art  begins  with  insignificant  parts,  with  what  does 
not  tell  in  connexion  with  other  parts.  The  true  artist  will  paint  not 
material  points,  but  moral  quantities^  In  a  word,  wherever  there  is 
feeling  or  expression  in  a  muscle  or  a  vein,  there  is  grandeur  and  re- 
finement too. — ^1  will  conclude  these  remarks  with  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  ancient  sculptors  combined  great  and  little  things 
in  such  matters.  *'  That  the  name  of  Phidias,"  says  Pliny,  **  is  illus- 
trious among  all  the  nations  that  have  heard  of  the  fame  of  the  Olym- 
pian Jupiter,  no  one  doubts ;  but  in  order  that  those  may  know  that 
he  is  deservedly  praised  who  have  not  even  seen  his  works,  we  shall 
ofier  a  few  arguments,  and  those  of  his  genius  only  :  nor  to  this  pur- 
pose shall  we  insist  on  the  beauty  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  nor  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  Minerva  at  Athens,  though  it  is  twenty-six  cubits  in 
height  (about  thirty-five  feet),  and  is  made  of  ivory  and  gold  :  but  we 
shall  refer  to  the  shield,  on  which  the  battle  of  the  Amazons  is  carved 
on  the  outer  side :  on  the  inside  of  the  same  is  the  fight  of  the  Gods 
and  Giants  ;  and  on  the  sandals,  that  between  the  Centaurs  and  Lapi- 
thse ;  so  well  did  every  part  of  that  work  display  the  powers  of  the  art. 
Again,  the  sculptures  on  the  pedestal  he  called  the  birth  of  Pandora : 
there  are  to  be  seen  in  number  thirty  Gods,  the  figure  of  Victory  being 
particularly  admirable :  the  learned  also  admire  the  figures  of  the  ser- 
pent and  the  brazen  sphinx,  writhing  under  the  spear.  These  things 
are  mentioned,  in  passing,  of  an  artist  never  enough  to  be  commend^, 
that  it  may  be  seen  that  he  shewed  the  same  magnificence  even  in  small 
things/'— P/iny**  Nat.  Hist.  Book^d6. 
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THB    OBLIGING    ASSASSIN. 
FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

Okce  sleeping  in  an  Inn  at  Dover, 
Dreaming  of  thieves — ^my  passage  over — 

And  murderous  hands  that  graspM  a  trigger. 
The  door  flew  open— -1  awoke. 

When  a  pale  heteroclite  figure. 
With  dusty  shoes  stalk'd  in,  and  spoke : 
•*  You  see  what  'tis  1  want — make  haste! 

£)ress ! — you  've  no  moment's  time  to  waste." 

Trembling  all  over  with  the  notion 

Of  being  suddenly  dispatch'd, 

I  huddled  on  my  clothes,  and  snatch *d 
My  hat — ^prepared  for  locomotion  j 
But  thrust  into  a  chair,  he  put 

Rotmd  me  a  winding-sheet,  or  shroud: 
Behold  me  pin  ion 'd  hand  and  foot. 

What  horrors  to  my  fancy  crowd ! 
While  no  resistance  could  be  plann'd 
To  one  with  instrument  in  hand. 
Who  with  a  grin  began  to  seize  and 
Grasp  me  firmly  by  tne  wesand. 

In  this  alarminff  plight  compeli'd 

To  keep  as  silent  as  a  fish. 
Some  compound  to  my  lips  he  held. 

Mixing  it  in  a  brazen  dish  ; 
And  when  I  winced,  and  made  grimace. 
He  dash*d  it  foaming  in  my  face. 
Fuming  and  fretting,  white  as  snow. 

Expecting  some  terrific  death. 
Drops  from  my  face  began  to  flow, 

I  clench'd  my  teeth,  and  pump'd  my  breath. 

Moved  by  the  terror  I  beiray'd. 

And  wishing  to  dispatch  me  quicker, 
He  flourish'd  an  alarming  blade, 

Whose  very  aspect  made  me  sicker : 
To  work  he  went — my  throat  soon  ran 

With  blood  from  an  incision  given  ; 
More  than  half  dead,  I  then  began 

To  recommend  my  soul  to  Heaven. 

The  cut-throat  presently  repentins 

That  all  my  pangs  should  thus  be  sped, 
Stepp'd  back,  and  then  came  on,  presenting 

A  sort  of  fire-arm  at  my  head. 
He  seized  me  by  the  throttle  fast. 

Until  my  visage  black  became ; 
And  then,  to  finish  all  at  last, 

Th'  assassin  took  deliberate  aim. — 

Amazement !  spite  of  all  his  pains. 

By  miracje  I  'scaped  his  ire. 
For  meanine  to  blow  out  my  brains. 

The  powder  hit  me — ^not  the  fire. 
Madden'd  to  find  his  purpose  balk'd. 

He  tried  a  different  method  quite. 
In  clouds  of  dust,  as  round  he  stalk'd. 

Striving  to  stifle  me  outright. 
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As  Fate  still  saved  me  from  his  fangs. 

And  Death  was  slow  lo  grant  his  prayer. 
In  order  to  increase  my  pangs. 

He  twisted,  pull'd,  and  tore  my  hair. 
I  egve  a  sigh — th'  assassin  prone 

To  let  no  prize  his  clutches  pass, 
Snatch'd  up  my  purse  beside  me  thrown. 

And  then  prepared  my  CMfp-de-grace. 

At  this  transported  more  and  more. 

My  knife  (of  bone)  1  fiercely  drew ; 
My  adversary  gain'd  the  door. 

And  in  a  glass  my  face  1  view. 
Guess  my  surprise — my  joy  to  see. 

That  the  assassin  who  distressed  me. 
Instead  of  mortal  injury. 

Had  kindly  powdered,  shaved,  and  dressM  me !  H. 


WOMEX. 

It  has  oflen  been  a  subject  of  meditation  with  me,  whether  there  be 
really  any  difference  between  men  and  women — 1  mean  in  their  intel- 
lectual powers.  It  is  argued  by  some,  that  there  is  naturally  no  dif- 
ference whatever,  and  that  all  the  difference  we  observe  is  produced  by 
art.  Education  has  certainly  a  wonderful  influence  in  fashioning  the 
mind,  and  some  philosophers  have  carried  this  principle  so  far,  as  to 
ascribe  to  it  all  the  varieties  in  the  animal  creation.  They  say  tliat 
man  is  indebted  for  his  superiority  solely  to  some  accidental  peculiari- 
ties in  his  organization ;  that  had  he  had  the  hoof  of  an  ox,  the  naila 
of  the  wolf,  or  the  claws  of  the  lion,  he  would  have  been  no  better  than 
these  animals.  I  confess  I  do  not  hold  with  this  sort  of  philosophy ; 
I  rather  think,  with  Galen,  that  man  is  wise  not  because  of  his  hands, 
but  that  he  had  hands  appended  to  his  wrists  instead  of  the  hoofii  of  a 
horse,  because  of  his  pre-eminent  wisdom.  And  I  think,  in  like  man- 
ner, it  will  be  easy  to  shew,  that  there  is  a  natural,  or,  as  the  Marquia 
of  Londonderry  would  say,  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  sexes, 
wholly  independent  of  social  institutions. 

Were  there  not  this  diflerence,  how  is  it  that  women,  in  all  ages  and 
in  all  countries,  have  held  only  a  subordinate  station  in  society  ?  Edu- 
cation is  insufficient  to  account  for  this  circumstance,  because  it  is  in 
nature  for  every  thing  ultimately  to  triumph  over  adventitious  obsta- 
cles, and  attain  that  rank  for  which  it  is  qualified.  Besides,  we  do  not 
observe  that  education  exerts  such  an  omnipotent  influence  over  the 
destiny  of  individuals.  Most  persons,  remarkable  for  intellectual 
eminence,  have  attained  it  in  spite  of  peculiar  disadvantages ;  it  has 
ever  been  the  lot  of  Genius  to  contend  with  the  difficulties  of  fortune, 
birth,  and  education.  Allowing,  then,  that  females  labour  under  dis- 
advantages from  this  source,  is  it  not  surprising  that  they  do  not  exhi- 
bit similar  instances  of  triumphing  over  them  ?  yet  we  do  not  find  such 
instances.  If  they  af!brd  any  extraordinary  examples  of  intellect,  they 
are  always,  I  apprehend,  an  inferior  grade.  Thus  they  have  produced 
no  philosopher  equal  to  Newton,  no  poet  like  Homer,  no  conqueror 
like  Alexander,  no  dramatist  like  Shakspeare, — nor,  to  my  mind^  any 
cook  equal  to  the  great  Doctor  Kitchener. 
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Eminent  women,  no  doubt,  there  have  been  ;  but  when  we  examine 
their  productions,  we  seldom,  I  think,  fail  to  discover  traces  to  which 
sex  they  belong :  the  peculiarities  of  their  nature  usually  reminding  us 
of  the  fable  of  ^sop,  quoted  by  Bacon ;  when  puss  sat  demurely  at 
table,  in  man's  attire,  till  a  mouse  crossed  the  room.  The  late  Madame 
de  Stael  was  a  striking  instance  of  this  sort.  No  female  displayed 
greater  and  more  varied  powers  of  intellect ;  yet  in  her  occasional  vanity 
and  egotism,  and  especially  in  her  personal  antipathies,  she  evinced  aU 
the  weaknesses  (shall  I  say  ?)  of  her  sex.  Queen  Elizabetli  is  another 
instance  of  a  masculine  mind  conjoined  with  womanly  infirmities.  She 
was  never  weary  of  listening  to  discourses  on  her  "  excellent  beauties" 
and  her  most  grave  ministers  found  no  way  so  efiEectual  to  her  favour 
as  by  telling  her,  that  '*  the  lustre  of  her  beauty  dazzled  them  like  the 
sun,  and  they  could  not  behold  it  with  fixed  eyes."  But  perhaps  the 
rarest  example  of  intellectual  manhood  is  Catherine  the  Second,  Em- 
press of  Russia  :  she  indeed  seems  to  have  had  very  little  of  woman  in 
her  nature ;  even  her  vices  were  of  a  manly  order — ambitious,  cruel, 
and  imperious ;  and  in  her  amours  she  appears,  in  some  respects,  to 
have  usurped  the  place  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  treated  her  numerous 
lovers  more  like  her  mistresses  than  admirers. 

I  have  chosen  these  three  examples  as  being  the  best  known,  and 
exhibiting  the  strongest  claims  to  an  equality  with  man.  I  perhaps 
might  have  found  living  instances  of  great  merit,  but  I  prefer  con- 
fining my  observations  to  those  that  are  dead.  The  examples,  however, 
that  I  have  quoted,  by  no  means  decide  the  question :  it  is  not  by  par- 
ticular instances,  but  by  comparing  the  most  eminent  of  both  sexes, 
that  a  fair  inference  can  be  drawn. 

But  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  only  a  dispute  about  words,  arising  from 
Uie  standard  to  which  we  refer.  Man's  superiority  is  not  universal. 
If  he  possess  the  comprehension  of  an  angel,  he  has  neither  the  eye  of 
an  eagle,  nor  the  flcetness  of  a  greyhound.  If  he  excel  woman  (**  lovely 
woman,"  as  the  poets  say)  in  arts  and  arms,  and  science  and  philoso- 
phy, in  foresight  and  grandeur  of  soul,  how  vastly  inferior  is  he  in  all 
the  softer  graces,  in  tenderness,  delicacy,  and  sentiment!  What,  in- 
deed, would  man  have  been  without  woman,  or  where  would  he  have 

been! 

"  Oh,  woman  !  lovely  woman !  Nature  made  you 
To  temper  man :  we  had  been  brutes  without  you  ! 
Angels  are  painted  fair  to  look  like  you : 
lliere  's  in  you  all  that  we  believe  of  Heaven- 
Amazing  brightness,  purity,  and  truth. 
Eternal  joy  and  everlasting  love.'' 

But  there  is  no  end  to  such  a  theme.  For  my  part,  I  think  Nature 
in  this  matter  has  shewn  her  accustomed  wisdom.  As  she  made  man 
with  a  right  and  a  left  hand,  so  it  seems  meet  that  there  should  be  some 
inequality  between  the  sexes ;  for,  as  monogamy  (Mr.  Malthus  not- 
withstanding) is  clearly  a  state  designed  for  man,  it  would  obviously 
have  been  a  source  of  endless  embarrassment,  contention,  and  dijQSculty, 
had  the  parties  in  all  respects  been  exactly  equal  and  homologous. 

I  shall  conclude  these  observations,  by  remarking  three  paradoxes 
concerning  females,  the  first  shewing  how  much  more  individual  se- 
curity depends  on  public  opinion  than  positive  institutions.     Although 
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females  are  excluded  from  power,  and  apparently  without  protection, 
yet  no  class  is  more  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  rights.  Without 
representative  in  parliament,  they  are  ^east  of  all  obnoxious  to  oppres- 
sive laws ;  excluded  from  juries,  the  bar,  and  the  bench,  their  offences 
are  always  viewed  with  indulgence.  They  have  no  minister  in  the 
church,  yet  no  class  is  prayed  for  more  fervently ;  nor  have  they  any 
part  in  the  army  or  navy,  yet  both  are  enthusiastic  in  their  service ; 
nor  in.  the  magistracy,  yet  aldermen  and  justices  of  peace  are  al- 
most proverbially  devoted  to  their  interests.  In  short,  every  where, 
and  on  every  occasion,  they  are  treated  as  privileged  beings,  entitled  to 
precedency ;  and  thus  do  they  enjoy  die  honours  and  immunities 
through  courtesy,  which  the  most  unquestioned  right  and  superiority 
would  scarcely  procure  them.  It  is  certainly  a  most  refined  and  noble 
principle,  which  grants  from  generosity  that  respect,  reverence,  and  de- 
votion which  the  most  unbounded  power  could  scarcely  command*  If 
that  chivalrous  feeling  which  protects  the  interests  of  the  fair  from 
violation  from  a  sense  of  their  weakness,  w.ere  to  be  extended  to  the 
poorer  classes  firom  a  sense  of  their  destitute  condition,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  their  rights  would  be  far  more  eflfectually  guarded 
than  by  universal  suffi-age  and  annual  parliaments.  So  much  more 
omnipotent  is  opinion  than  law. 

The  second  paradox  is  somewhat  connected  with  the  first.  Though 
females  are  considered  unqualified  for  superior  stations  in  society,  yet 
they  sometimes  exercise  sovereign  authority ;  though  they  are  consi- 
dered unfit  to  discharge  the  functions  of  an  admiral,  a  judge,  a  com- 
mander-in-chie4  or  even  a  parish  beadle,  yet  they  are  sometimes  placed, 
by  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession,  at  the  head  of  the  army»  the 
navy,  and  the  administration  of  justice. 

The  last  paradox  is  this :  one  would  imagine  in  the  warm  regions  of 
the  south,  where  men's  passions  are  the  most  violent,  females  would 
have  attained  the  highest  rank ;  instead  of  which,  it  is  in  the  cold 
countries  of  the  north  that  modern  gallantry  had  its  origin.  Tacitus 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  distinguished  manner  in  which  our 
German  ancestors  treated  their  women  in  their  almost  impenetrable 
for,ests.  They  worshipped  them  as  a  sort  of  supernatural. beings  ;  their 
household  gods  in  peace,  their  most  valued  treasure  in  war^and  their 
counsellors  and  "companions  at  all  times.  This  high  homage  no 
doubt,  arose  from  the  extreme  delicacy  which  prevised  respecting  the 
sexual  intercourse.  It  was  esteemed  dishonourable  to  be  intimate 
with  a  woman  till  the  twentieth  year ;  a  custom  which.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
observes,  was  not  only  favourable  to  health  and  morals,  but  contributed 
to  place  females  in  that  dignified  rank  which  they  held  in  society. 
'*  Nothing,"  continues  the  same  Writer,  "  tends  so  much  to  blunt  the 
feelings,  to  harden  the  heart,  and  to  destroy  the  imagination,  as  the 
worship  of  the  Vaga  Venus  in  early  youth."*  The  German  wife,  once 
married,  seldom  endeavoured  to  form  a  second  union.  Polygamy  was 
unknown;  and  adultery,  which  rarely  occurred,  was  punished  with 
great  severity ;  while  the  unfortunate  offender  had  no  chance  to  obtain 
a  second  husband,  however  distinguished  by  beauty,  birth,  or  wealtli. 

These  customs  sufficiently  account  for  the  high  estimation  of  women 
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among  the  Gothic  tribes.  The  diTinity  of  females  is  in  their  chastity : 
when  that  is  violated,  the  veil  of  the  temple  is  rent,  and  they  cease  almost 
to  be  objects  of  devotion.  They  are  tlien  reduced  to  that  state  of  humi- 
liation in  which  we  find  them  in  the  seraglios  of  the  East.  Is  it  sur- 
prising, then,  that  they  guard  with  such  watchfulness  this  secret  of  their 
power  ?  To  them  it  is  &e  wand  of  harlequin ;  and  such  as  betray  it  to 
the  enemy  are  very  naturally  shunned  as  traitresses  to  the  interests  oi 
their  order.  Indeed  it  is  a  double  treachery,  equally  injurious  to  both 
sides  :  by  it  the  women  lose  their  dominion,  and  the  men,  who  had  pro- 
bably fed  on  heavenly  visions,  awake,  in  the  fruition  of  their  hopes,  with 
the  sad  conviction  of  Phillip  of  their  own  mortality. 

There  is  another  consideration  arising  out  of  this  subject,  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  worth  noticing.  We  learn  from  it,  that  European  gallan- 
try is  not  formed  on  the  models  of  ancient  chivalry,  but  that  it  is  de- 
rived from  a  much  higher  source — ^from  that  source  from  which  we  de- 
rive our  most  valued  municipal  institutions.  Indeed  chivalry  (what- 
ever may  be  said  to  the  ccmtrary,  and  as  has  been  elsewhere  observed) 
was  but  a  gloomy,  ascetic,  and  absurd  superstition,  which  very  soon 
after  its  institution  degenerated  into  the  coarsest  brutality  and  licen- 
tiousness. Mr.  Dymoke,  at  the  Coronation,  I  have  often  thought,  was 
but  a  poor  representation  of  the  stern,  subacid  knights  of  yore ;  his 
gaudy  plum^  and  tinsel  trappings  had  as  much  relation  to  the  God- 
freys, Orlandos,  and  Bertrands  of  the  old  time,  as  a  modem  drawing- 
room  has  to  the  hall  of  William  Rufus. — But  I  have  now  done,  Mr. 
Editor.  In  looking  over  the  beginning  of  this  epistle,  I  find  that  there 
are  some  matters  at  which  your  fair  readers  may  probably  cavil :  you 
know.  Sir,  my  object  is  merely  truth  and  fair  play  ;  should  I  therefore 
have  inadvertently  fallen  into  any  considerable  errors,  I  shall  most  will- 
ingly submit  to  correction.  They  are,  however,  points  I  should  by 
no  means  wish  to  discuss  viva  voce  ;  therefore,  with  your  permission, 
would  prefer  receiving  a  trifling  list  of  errata  through  the  medium  oi  a 
future  Number. 

P.  S.  I  intend,  on  a  future  occasion,  to  send  you  my  thoughts  on 
Love  :  this  will  probably  be  about  Christmas,  or  perhaps  not  till  the 
vernal  equinox.  Montaigne  the  Younger. 


^  SONNET. 

O  Slebp  !  where  bast  thou  been  the  live-long  night. 
That  thus  at  eariy  mom  thou  visit'st  me 
With  late  and  languid  step  ? — Unkind,  to  flee 

The  care-toss'd  couch  of  melancholy  wight. 

And  lay  thy  leaden  fineer,  envious  sprite. 
On  lids  that  veil  the  glance  of  gaiety. 
And  lips  that  breathe  but  mirth  and  melody. 

Still  silencing  the  prattle  of  delisht. 

And  now  thou  com'st  to  roe,  when  at  this  hour 
Alone  my  heart  feels  freshness^-with  the  sun, 

The  lark,  the  young  breeze,  and  the  dawning  flower. 
Seeking  to  sympathize — I  find  begun 

Its  springiness  and  youth,  but  tnoa  forbid'st. 
And  cuttest  off  my  fancies  in  the  midst. 
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ON    THE    GERMAN    DRAMA. 

When  the  German  Drama  is  mentioned,  the  mind  is  immediately 
filled  with  images  of  vehement  passion,  touching  sensibility,  elevated 
and  tender  sentiments,  strikingly  diversified  character,  agonizing  dis- 
tress, electrifying  ^0177^  dt  theatre,  and  interesting  incidents  wrought 
into  complicated  and  mysterious  fable ;  all  carried  to  just  that  pitch  of 
extravagance,  which,  even  whilst  it  offends  the  critical  taste,  irresistibly 
fascinates  the  imagination*  Such  was  the  German  drama  when  it  first 
became  known  in  this  country,  but  such  it  is  no  longer.  Of  late  years 
either  the  above  enumerated  constituents  of  tragedy  have  been  syste- 
matically rejected,  or  if  they  have  been  admitted,  they  have  been  so 
skilfoUy  compounded  as  to  produce  a  result  very  different  from  what 
might  have  been  anticipated.  A  change  so  extraordinary  and  sudden 
may  render  it  well  worth  our  while  to  bestow  some  pages  upon  the 
Teutonic  Melpomene. 

Of  the  style  of  tragedy  usually  meant  to  be  designated  by  the  name 
German  Drama,  the  finest  specimen  is,  we  believe,  the  celebrated 
"  Robbers"  of  Schiller.  This  piece  is  so  generally  known  that  it  is 
unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  into  any  details  respecting  it ;  and  it  is 
perhaps  equally  a  work  of  supererogation  to  mention  the  impression  it ' 
made  upon  the  apparently  very  susceptible  youth  of  Germany,  which 
was  such,  that  the  active  interference  of  government  became  requisite 
to  prevent  a  whole  university's  being  organized  into  troops  of  banditti. 
The  singular  susceptibility  displayed  upon  this  occasion  might  possibly 
depend  upon  some  peculiarities  of  disposition,  not  to  be  understood 
without  such  an  investigation  of  the  whole  constitution  of  German  so- 
ciety, as  might,  we  suspect,  prove  a  task  of  some  difficulty,  besides 
that  it  would  lead  us  too  far  from  the  purpose  of  this  paper.  Or  pos- 
sibly we  may  be  indebted  for  our  exemption  from  such  fearfully  fdo- 
ntotts  influences  solely  and  simply  to  the  circumstance  of  our  being 
acquainted  with  "  Die  Rauber*'  only  in  the  retirement  of  our  closets,  and 
never  having  had  our  imaginations  stimulated  by  the  intoxicating  effect 
of  theatrical  representation,  by  the  exertion  of  every  effort  of  histrionic 
skill  to  heighten  the  splendour  of  Karl  Moor,  a  hero  who  appears  to  be 
driven  into  crime  by  the  very  excess  of  his  virtues,  combined  with  his 
deficiency  in  the  single,  and  to  youth  uninteresting,  quality  of  common 
sense ;  a  splendour  that  derives  increased  brilliancy  from  its  contrast 
to  the  cold,  sophistically  calculating  vice  of  Franz  Moor,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  old  father,  as  well  as  from  the  devoted  affection  with  which, 
even  in  the  depth  of  his  guilt  and  infamy,  he  still  inspires  the  tenderly 
impassioned  Araalie.  Leaving  this  question  undecided,  we-  will  merely 
observe,  that  although  for  some  unexplained  reason  Schiller  chose  to 
write  this  play  in  prose,  probably  from  a  wish  of  deepening  its  pathos 
by  adhering  more  closely  to  nature,  it  bears  throughout,  in  story, 
situation,  character,  and  sentiment,  as  well  as  in  language,  indubitable 
proofs  of  its  being  the  production  of  a  poet,  and  of  a  poet  endowed 
with  no  ordinary  powers. 

The  '*  Kabale  und  Liebe"  of  the  same  autiior  is  equally  familiar  to 
the  English  reader,  who  has  been  presented  with  two  versions  of  it 
under  the  different  titles  of  "  Cabal  and  Love,"  and  "  The  Minister." 
This  is  a  piece  of  humbler  pretensions,  though  it  holds  a  high,  if  not 
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the  highest  rank  amongst  Domestic  Tragedies.  Its  colouring  is  of  a 
lower  tone.  That  part  of  the  poetry  of  the  drama  which  springs  from 
the  external  circumstances  and  manner  of  life  of  its  personages,  is  here 
wholly  wanting ;  instead  of  baronial  castles,  ruined  towers,  and  the 
caverns  of  banditti,  we  are  introduced  into  the  cabinets  of  prime  minis- 
ters, the  boudoirs  of  royal  mistresses,  and  the  parlours  of  music-masters. 
Still,  notwithstanding  this  very  prosaic  locality,  the  high,  chivalrous 
character  of  Ferdinand,  who  has  preserved  himself  untainted  amidst 
tlie  atmosphere  of  court  intrigue  that  surrounds  him,  the  purity  and 
simplicity  of  Louisa,  and  the  wild  lofliness  of  feeling  that  almost  re- 
deems the  shame  of  the  guilty  Lady  Milford,  breathe  a  strain  of  poetry 
over  the  whole,  amply  atoning  for  all  other  deficiencies. 

But  the  business  of  writing  for  the  stage  fell  into  inferior  hands  ; 
and  if  we  trace  the  progress,  or  rather  the  decline  of  the  German 
drama  in  the  works  of  Kotzebue  and  Iffland,  without  extending  our 
researches  over  a  wider  field,  we  shall  probably  discover  the  cause  of 
the  violent  re-action  that  has  occurred. 

Kotzebue  wrote  a  few  regular  tragedies  and  comedies,  but  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  his  innumerable  volumes  consists  of  domestic  trage- 
dies and  romantic  plays,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  adopt  this  German 
term  of  art  for  pieces  of  the  nature  of  "  The  Robbers."  Under  these  two 
last  heads  we  include,  indiscriminately,  dramas  in  which  there  are,  or 
are  not,  any  deaths ;  inasmuch  as  that  single  circumstance  can  hardly 
.be  thought  sufficient  to  make  any  essential  difference  in  the  character 
of  plays  otherwise  essentially  similar,  though  in  point  of  &ct  it  does 
form  die  sole  distinction  between  the  French  drante  and  the  domestic 
.tragedy.  Neither  our  author*s  regular  tragedies  in  blank  verse,  with 
an  occasional  intermixture  of  dactyls  and  spondees,  nor  his  comedies, 
would  have  gained  him  much  celebrity  in  his  own  country,  certainly 
none  out  of  it :  it  was  as  a  writer  of  romantic  plays  and  domestic  tra- 
gedies that  he  acquired  his  reputation,  and  it  is  as  such  only  that  we 
have  to  consider  him.  If  upon  this  ground  we  proceed  to  compare 
him  with  Schiller,  we  shall  find  that  by  him  every  point  enumerated  in 
our  first  sentence  as  constituents  of  what  is  conunonly  meant  by  the 
German  Drama,  is  more  strongly  and  more  x^oarsely  marked,  more 
glaringly  coloured  ;  so  that,  although  the  intensity  of  his  distresses,  his 
dangers,  and  his  passions,  seizes  for  the  moment  powerfully  upon  the 
afiections,  the  agitation  of  interest  no  sooner  subsides,  than  the  mind, 
unless  very  juvenile  indeed,  is  revolted  by  the  extravagance  and  in- 
congruity 01  what  the  instant  before  commanded  tears.  To  prove  this 
charge  it  would  only  be  needful  to  analyze  some  of  this  author's  pieces ; 
but  so  many  of  them  are  intimately  known  as  well  to  every  visitor  of 
the  theatre,  as  to  every  lover  of  works  of  fiction,  that  we  hold  it  suf- 
ficient, instead  of  thus  swelling  our  pages  and  our  labours,  to  refer  our 
readers  to  "  Pizarro,"  "  The  Stranger,"  "  The  Virgin  of  the  Sun," 
"  Count  Benyowsky,"  "  liovers'  Vows,"  &c.  &c. 

Shall  we  seek  the  cauBe  of  this  exaggeration  in  the  necessity  under 
which  the  authors  of  plays  of  this  kind  lie,  to  enchtrir  upon  each  other, 
in  order  to  excite  afre&  an  appetite  partially  blunted  as  well  as  cloyed? 
Or  shall  we  give  its  explanation  in  a  word,  by  boldly  asserting  that 
Kotzebue,  despite  his  blank  verse  and  his  hexameters,  was  no  poet, 
while  to  these  two  species  of  dramatic  composition  poetry  is  indispen- 
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Mible  ?  This  last  part  of  our  position  demands  a  few  additional  words. 
That  poetry  is  indispensable  to  the  romantic  play,  we  apprehend  no 
one  will  dispute.  It  is  in  truth  its  life-blood,  its  vivifying  principle. 
The  romantic  play  is  by  its  very  essence  removed  far  beyond  common 
existence,  and  requires  the  music  of  the'  enchanting  sheir  to  harmonize 
its  parts  and  proportions ;  besides,  ere  we  can  enter  heart  and  soul 
into  scenes  so  remote  from  our  habitual  sympathies  and  experience, 
our  fancy,  our  sensibility,  in  short  our  whole  intellectual  nature,  must 
be  raised  to  a  degree  of  excitement  which  can  be  attained  only  by  the 
action  of  the  master-spell  of  the  bard.  The  spirit  of  poetry  seems 
congenial  with  all  that  is  beyond  our  knowledge ;  when  improbabili- 
ties are  presented  to  us  in  a  humbler  form,  we  can  perceive  merely 
their  absurdity.  But  domestic  tragedy,  it  may  be  said,  professedly 
confines  its  representations  to  calamities  o£  daily  occurrence,  to  scenes 
in  which  poetry  can  neither  be  required  nor  admitted.  It  is  because 
domestic  tragedy  exhibits  to  us  those  naked  and  familiar  misfortunes 
to  which  we  are  all  hourly  liable,  that  it  requires,  not  the  forms — they 
would  counteract  the  purpose  of  fidelity  to  nature — ^but  the  spirit  of 
poetry,  to  relieve  by  its  innate  loveliness  emotions  so  bitterly  and  purely 
painful,  as  to  be  probably  only  endured  from  an  idea  that  so  much 
suffering  must  strengthen  the  impression  of  the  moral  lesson  such  per- 
formances are  for  the  most  part  intended  to  convey. 

If  we  now  descend  to  IfHand,  we  shall  be  tempted  to  suspect  that 
tliis  author,  together  with  some  others  of  his  less  noted  and  less  fertile 
contemporaries,  was  trying  experiments  upon  the  quantity  of  unmixed 
pain  which  human  beings  would  be  contented  to  bear  and  call  plea- 
sure. We  believe  his  writings  are  wholly  unknown  to  the  British  public, 
and  we  imagine  that  no  translator  is  likely  to  be  found  hardy  enough 
voluntarily  to  encounter  the  misery  of  confining  his  fancy  amidst  such 
depressing  sorrows.  We  are  ourselves  already  impatient  to  escape 
from  their  recollection,  and  will  endeavour  to  be  as  brief  as  possible 
in  explaining  his  scheme  of  tragedy.  Embarrassed  circumstances  con- 
stitute his  usual  source  of  distress,  and  to  these  he  delights  to  super- 
add such  other  pressure  as  may,  by  a  refinement  of  torture,  drive  the 
most  honourable  spirits  to  seek  relief  not  only  in  guilt  but  in  base- 
ness. When  he  sometimes  quits  this  favourite  subject,  he  either 
involves  honourable  men  connected  with  government  in  disgrace  and 
apparent  criminality,  through  the  machinations  of  the  meanest  hangers- 
on  upon  a  court,  or  he  obliges  parents,  in  the  discharge  of  their  official 
duties,  to  break  the  hearts  of  their  oi^'n  children.  One  or  two  exam- 
ples will  afford  sufficient  illustration.  In  one  piece  the  son  of  a  sort  of 
Receiver-general  of  taxes  plays  deep  at  the  house  of  a  young  lady  of 
rank  and  fortune,  with  whom  he  is  desperately  in  love,  and  incurs  enor- 
mous debts.  The  discharge  of  one  of  them,  a  debt  of  honour  due  to 
his  high-bom  rival,  is  demanded  upon  the  very  day  when  he  expects 
to  obtain  the  lady's  consent.  Its  non-payment  would  infallibly  ruin  all 
his  hopes,  his  &mily  resources  he  has  drained,  he  is  irritated  by  taunts 
touching  plebeian  honour,  and  he  privately  takes  the  requisite  sum  out 
of  his  father's  tax-chest.  The  defalcation  in  the  father's  accounts  is 
discovered  by  the  *  Superior  Commissioner,'  and  the  whole  family 
are  overwhelmed  with  infamy  and  ruin  beyond  redemption.  We  use 
this  expression,  notwithstanding  the  *  Superior  Commissioner,'  afler  an 
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act  or  two,  during  which  we  expect  to  see  them  all  die  every  minute, 
charitably  manag<*8  to  hush  up  the  affair  in  the  last  scene,  as  the  poor  old 
*  Receiver-general'  is  evidently  left  upon  his  deathbed. — In  another, 
the  proofs  that  the  son  of  a  *  War  Counsellor'  has  been  guilty  of  some- 
thing very  wrong  concerning  official  money,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
wicked  *  Commissary'  whom  the  *  War  Counsellor'  is  prosecuting  for 
fraud  and  peculation.  As  no  threats  can  shake  the  old  man  in  his. 
public  duty,  means  are  found  to  dishonour  him  in  the  Prince's  opinion. 
The  plot  is  luckily  detected  in  the  last  act  by  the  '  Commissary's'  in- 
discreetly offering  a  bribe  to  an  honest '  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber,'  and 
the  Prince  and  his  *  War  Counsellor'  are  tenderly  reconciled :  but  the 
son  meanwhile  blows  his  brains  out,  and  the  curtain  falls  upon  the 
Prince's  fruitless  endeavours  to  console  the  wretched  father. — Lastly, 
in  a  tragedy  in  his  more  dignified  style,  the  daughter  of  the  Commander 
of  a  besieged  town  imprudently  induces  her  lover,  one  of  the  officers, 
to  leave  his  post,  which  he  conceives  to  be  for  the  time  secure,  to  at- 
tempt to  save  her  from  a  forced  marriage.  The  post  is  surprised  and 
taken  in  his  absence.  He  is  tried  and  condemned  to  death.  The  old 
General  orders  his  execution,  and  comforts  his  daughter  with  tlie  as- 
surance that  she  will  not  long  outlive  him.  When  the  curtain  drops, 
the  lover  is  led  to  execution  ;  the  father  is  summoned  to  head  ati  at- 
tack, in  which  he  hopes  and  means  to  be  killed,  and  the  lady  drops 
down,  we  know  not  whether  fainting  or  dead. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  stage  in  Germany  soon  after  some  of  the 
mightiest  minds  the  country  could  boast  had  introduced  the  romantic 
play  and  domestic  tragedy,  owing  probably  to  both  the  above-mentioned 
causes,  want  of  poetic  genius  in  the  authors,  and  the  necessity  of  out- 
vying each  other  in  wildness  or  depth  of  interest.  1  low  Schiller  felt 
this  degradation  of  his  art,  he  has  himself  told  us  in  a  little  poem  call- 
ed Shaksfeare's  Shade.  In  this  he  represents  himself  as  visiting  the 
Infernal  Regions  to  question  Tiresias  respecting  the  ancient  buskin.  He 
meets  Shakspeare,  who  makes  inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  drama  in 
Germany,  some  of  which,  we  think,  might  have  come  more  naturally 
from  Comeille.  We  will  give  our  readers  the  few  lines  that  mark  the 
writer's  strong  reprobation  of  the  tlien  prevailing  manner  ;  and  as  the 
poem  is  in  the  classical  elegiac  measure,  shall  content  ourselves  with 
translating  it  into  blank  verse.     It  is  a  dialogue,  and  Shakspeare  asks, 

"  You  then  admit  Thalia's  sportive  dance. 
Beside  Melpomene's  sad  solemn  gait?" 
'*  Neither  ;  we  want  pulpit-nioraTity, 
And  proper  household  griefs  to  touch  our  hearts." 
"  Wnat,  then,  is  Csesar  banished  from  your  stage, 
Orestes,  and  the  sad  Andromache  ?" 
**  Pshaw!  We  like  Curates, Common- Councilmen, 
Clerks,  Ensigns,  Lawyers,  Captains  of  Light  Horse." 
**  And  ho^  can  such  poor  creatures  be  involved 
In  terrible  or  tragical  events?". 
"  How  ?  Theji^  cabal,  lend  money  upon  nawn, 
Steal  silver  spoons,  and  risk  the  pillory. 
"  Where  find  you  then  that  great  gioantic  Fate 
Bywhicb  our  kind  's  exalted  even  when  crUsh'd  ?" 
"  That  '8  nonsense :  our  good  neighbours,  and  ourselves 
We  seek,  with  all  our  troubles  and  distress." 
"  That  you  have  more  conveniently  at  home. 
Why  come  you  thence  if  yoa  seek  nothing  else  ?" 
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The  diBgttst  and  aversion  here  expressed  for  the  then  popular  style 
of  theatrical  composition,  probably  excited  in  Schiller  a  warmer  admi- 
ration for  the  ancient  tragedians,  than  he  entertained  when  he  wrote 
**  Die  RaUber"  and  ''  Kabale  und  Liebe."  He  accordingly  applied  him- 
self diligently  to  study  the  spirit  of  classical  Tragedy,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  Mithetic,  With  respect  to  the  latter  subject  o£  his  investi- 
gations, our  readers  will  probably  expect  that  we  should  afford  them 
some  explanation,  but  we  trust  they  will  not  require  it  to  be  actually 
full  and  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  we  must  confess  that  we  do  not 
very  well  understand  it  ourselves.  What  we  do  know  about  the  matter 
shall  be  faithfully  imparted  to  them.  The  word  ctsthetic  appears  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  Ghreek  a^rOjyo-ic,  and  it  is  used  by  some 
metaphysical  writers,  particularly  by  Kant,  according  to  its  original 
meaning,  to  denote  sensible  perception.  Schiller,  and  other  authors  of 
the  same  class,  with  their  followers,  employ  it  to  express  scientifically 
and  theoretically  whatever  relates  to  taste  and  the  fine  arts ;  perhaps 
having  first  naturally  applied  it  to  painting  and  statuary,  and  thence 
extended  it,  half  metaphorically,  to  poetry  and  belles  lettres  in  ge- 
neral. And  this  is  really  all  we  can  venture  to  say  exjdanatory  of  cts- 
tketky  with  any  confidence  that  we  are  not  misleading  our  readers. 
We  sincerely  wish  it  may  enable  them  to  comprehend  the  statement  we 
are  about  to  give  of  Schiller's  new  opinions.  In  the  course  of  these 
combined  classical  and  cesthetische  studies,  Schiller  discovered  extra- 
ordinary analogies  between  tragedy  and  statuary ;  he  satisfied  himself 
that  the  nature  of  the  former  was  essentially  plastic ;  and  he  logically 
concluded,  that  the  one  ought  no  more  to  agitate  the  mind  and  fbelingt 
than  the  other ;  that  we  ought  to  witness  the  representation  of  a  tragedy 
as  composedly  as  we  gaze  upon  the  Laocoon.  We  will  now  proceed  to 
what  will,  we  hope,  prove  rather  more  intelligible  and  interesting — ^the 
effect  produced  upon  his  plays  by  this  system. 

The  first  apparent  consequence  might  have  been  hailed  as  a  dedded 
improvement  by  every  lover  of  '  gorgeous  Tragedy.'  He  adopted 
blank  verse,  and  chose  a  loftier  theme.  His  ^'  Don  Carlos,"  though  in- 
ferior in  passion  and  interest  to  his  former  productions,  was  still  rich  in 
both,  and  in  every  other  respect  far  superior  to  its  predecessors.  But 
we  have  not  leisure  to  trace  the  progressive  influence  of  his  new  doc- 
trines, in  the  progressively  diminishing  fire  and  pathos  o£  **  Wallen* 
stein,"  <*  Maria  Stuart/*  &c.  and  will  at  once  present  their  highest  re- 
sult to  our  readers,  in  "  Die  Braiit  von  Messina,*'  or  the  Bride  of  Mes- 
sina. This  Tragedy  is  written  as  nearly  upon  the  model  o£  the  ancieqts 
as  the  aufhor  seems  to  have  tliought  compatible  with  modern  histmy 
and  manners.  Its  fable  is  founded  upon  the  decrees  of  Fate,  foretold 
by  dreams  and  soothsayers,  and  originating  in  a  curse.  It  is  provided 
with  a  chorus,  which,  when  not  actively  engaged  in  the  business  of  the 
scene,  moralises  poetically  tipon  all  that  is  passing,  and  indeed  upon 
life  in  general ;  and  the  chief  characters  occasionally  quit  their  regu- 
lar blank  verse,  to  take  part  in  the  lyrical  strains-  of  the  chorus. 
Moreover  it  is  not  broken  into  acts.  This  sounds  most  classical ;  but 
there  are  points  of  deviation.  The  scene  sometimes  changes,  and  l^e 
chorus  fVequently  leaves  the  stage ;  but  the  great  difiTerenee  is  in  the 
chorus  itself,  which,  instead  of  displaying  the  wonderfld  unanimity  of 
its  prototype,  where  all  the  separate  heads  literally  appeared  to  think 
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the  same  thought,  is  here  divided  into  two  inimical  semi-dioruses,  far 
the  most  part  fighdng  and  quarrelling  with  each  other.  But  we  must 
examine  this  piece  more  in  detail.  Although  *'  Die  Braiit  von  Messina" 
has  not  been,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  translated,  as  it  certainly  would 
not  take  in  this  vncestketische  nation,  it  deserves  some  attention,  both  as 
the  work  of  an  author  of  superior  genius,  and  as  an  elucidation,  as 
well  of  his  own  theories,  as  of  the  excess  to  which  the  refining  subtil  cy 
of  German  intellect  is  carried ;  a  peculiarity  that  may  perhaps  arise 
from  the  same  causes  as  the  excess  of  susceptibility  before  mentioned. 

The  play  is  preceded  by  a  long  preface,  intended  to  prove  the  indis- 
pensableness  of  the  chorus  to  tragedy ;  this  is  so  indisputable,  that  we 
are  told,  en  passant,  the  want  of  this  essentially  constituent  part  is  the 
only  reason  why  Shakspcare  is  not  thoroughly  and  universally  under* 
stood.  The  great  advantage  of  the  chorus  is,  according  to  our  author, 
that  it  introduces  life  into  the  language,  and  tranquillity  into  the  action, 
by  which  the  audience  may  be  saved  from  all  danger  of  illusion,  and 
from  all  undue  agitation  of  their  sensibility :  an  object  fiilly  attained 
in  the  tragedy  under  consideration. 

The  piece  is  opened  by  Isabella,  the  Dowager  Princess  of  Messina, 
in  a  speech  of  one  hundred  lines,  addressed  to  the  Elders  of  the  city. 
She  first  assures  them  that  nothing  but  necessity  would  have  brought 
her  out,  unv^ed,  from  the  retirement  befitting  a  widow.     She  next 
proceeds  to  remind  them  that  her  two  sons  have  hated  each  other  from 
infancy ;  that  the  authority  of  their  father,  who  had  forbidden  their 
ever  sleeping  in  one  place,  or  coming  within  reach  of  each  other  with 
arms,  had  prevented  any  bad  effects  of  their  enmity,  but  had  left  their 
disposition,  which  it  seems  he  thought  beneath  his  care,  unchanged ; 
that  immediately  upon  his  death,  which  had  occurred  two  months  since, 
their  ill  will  had  burst  forth,  and  divided  Messina  into  two  hostile  fac- 
tions ;  that  they,  the  elders,  had  then  required  her,  in  a  harangue  which 
she  repeats  to  Uiem  verbatim,  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  troubles  and 
bloodshed.     She  then  informs  them,  that  in  consequence  of  this  requi- 
sition she  has  sent  to  sunmion  her  sons  to  meet  in  her  presence,  and  ex- 
pects them  forthwith ;  and  concludes  by  desiring  them  to  go,  and  pre- 
pare a  suitable  reception  for  both.     The  respectable  old  gentlemen, 
who  have  not  presumed  to  address  one  word,  even  of  assent,  to  the 
Princess  now,  whatever  they  did  upon  the  former  occasion  she  mentions, 
then,  one  and  all,  lay  their  hands  upon  their  breasts,  and  depart.     As 
they  go  out  she  calls  an  old  servant,  talks  somewhat  mysteriously  about 
a  painfully  sweet  and  holy  secret  that  he  has  kept  for  her,  and  that  is 
now  to  be  revealed,  and  bids  him  hasten  to  the  well-known  convent, 
and  fetch  thence  the  beloved  treasure. — Diego  obeys — she  retires  to 
meet  her  sons,  and  the  two  semi-choruses,  consisting  of  the  followers 
of  the  two  brotliers,  come  on  from  opposite  sides  of  the  stage.     They 
begin  by  quarrelling  in  good  set  terms  and  various  metres,  sometimes 
classically  lyrical,  sometimes  rhymed,  and  state  that  nothing  but  the 
sworn  truce  prevents  their  fighting.     They  next  praise  the  beauty  and 
fertility  of  their  island,  and  regret  the  impossibility  of  its  defending  it- 
self against  foreign  conquerors,  a  race  of  whom  are  their  present  princes. 
In  this  chorus  we  find  the  Eumenides,  Ceres,  Sec,  named  with  a  seri- 
ous veneration  that  would  mix  oddly  with  the  convent,  if  we  had  not 
learned  in  the  pre&ce  that  such  a  combination  of  creeds  was  a  form  of 
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idealising  rdigion,  and  thus  adapting  it  to  the  purposes  of  art.  Isa- 
bella now  returns  with  her  two  sons,  Manuel  and  Caesar,  and  after  re- 
ceiving the  compliments  of  the  chorus,  harangues  the  brothers  at  great 
length,  and,  as  the  chorus  observes,  very  sensibly,  upon  the  folly  and 
wickedness  of  their  mutual  hatred,  the  grief  it  occasions  her,  and  the 
danger  to  which  it  exposes  them  in  a  conquered  country.  The  brothers 
remain  sullenly  silent ;  she  exclaims  in  despair  that  she  can  think  of 
nothing  more  to  say,  that  they  have  only  to  kill  each  other  before  her 
fiice,  and  goes  away.  The  brothers  then  gradually  approach,  and  com- 
pliment each  other :  Don  Csesar  admires  Manuel's  likeness  to  their  mo- 
ther ;  Don  Manuel  discovers  in  CcBsar  a  yet  dearer  and  very  extraordi- 
nary likeness.  At  last  they  embrace.  So  do  the  two  semi-choruses. 
In  the  midst  of  these  caresses,  news  is  brought  to  Don  Caesar  that  the 
lost  beauty  is  found  concealed  in  Messina;  he  promises  to  meet  Don 
Manuel  shortly  in  their  mother's  apartments,  and  hurries  off  with  his 
own  half  of  the  chorus,  or  the  second  chorus,  as  it  is  regularly  deno- 
minated in  the  piece.  Don  Manuel  takes  the  opportunity  of  being 
thus  left  tSte  d  tite,  as  it  were,  with  his,  or  the  first  chorus,  to  disclose 
a  secret.  He  confesses  to  this  many-headed  confidant  that  he  has  long 
been  in  love  with,  and  beloved  by  a  beautiftil  girl,  brought  up  in  a  re- 
tired convent,  in  utter  ignorance  of  her  family  and  connexions ;  that 
the  old  domestic  who  had  placed  her  there,  had  told  her  the  preceding 
evening,  that  the  present  day  would  terminate  the  mystery ;  that  he, 
afraid  of  losing  her  by  any  discovery,  had  carried  her  off  in  the  night, 
concealed  her  in  a  garden  in  Messina,  and  meant  to  marry,  and  pre- 
sent her  to  his  mother,  before  sun-set.  He  then  gives  very  minute  di- 
rections as  to  the  purchase  of  her  bridal  attire,  and  the  preparations 
for  conducting  her  home  in  state,  and  leaves  the  first  chorus  to  execute 
his  orders.  The  chorus  first  considers  every  possible  mode  of  pas- 
time that  can  be  had  recourse  to  now,  when  the  amusement  of  civil 
war  is  over  ;  remarks  that  great  reliance  cannot  be  had  on  the  newly- 
made  peace,  because  a  curse  rests  upon  the  family,  the  mother,  Isa- 
bella, having  been  the  promised  bride  of  the  grandfather,  scandalously 
stolen  from  him  and  espoused  by  his  son  the  late  prince,  in  consequence 
of  which  crime  the  nuptial  bed  and  its  offspring  had  been  cursed  by  the 
injured  and  disappointed  old  pretcnd^^  and  then  goes  about  its  or  their 
business. 

The  scene  now  changes  to  the  above-mentioned  garden,  Beatrice  ap- 
pears alone,  and  discusses  her  love,  her  remorse  for  having  fled  from 
her  convent,  and  the  knowledge  of  her  family,  her  anxiety  at  her 
lover's  prolonged  absence,  and  her  fears  that  she  may  have  done  wrong 
in  going  to  the  neighbouring  church,  where  she  may  have  been  noticed, 
as  she  had  before  been  by  a  fiery  youth,  when,  unknown  to  her  lover, 

she  attended  the  funeral  of  the  late  Prince ,  in  about  a  hundred 

and  thirty  lines  broken  into  varying  stanzas.  She  is  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Don  Caesar  and  his  chorus.  She  attempts  to  fly,  but  he  de- 
tains her,  declares  his  love  at  ftiU  length,  according  to  the  general 
fashion  of  the  tragedy,  tells  her  how  he  fell  in  love  with  her  at  the 
funeral,  and  who  he  is,  and  then  charging  his  chorus  to  take  care  of 
her,  leaves  her  to  recover  from  her  fright.  She  professes  her  horror  of 
the  two  princely  brothers  who  hate  one  another— of  course  she  i»  ig- 
norant of  her  lover's  rank — and  takes  refuge  in  a  pavilion ;  and  the 
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second  chofus,  after  observiog  upon  the  happiness  of  Princes  who  get 
the  best  of  every  thing,  withdraws  to  guard  4he  entrance  of  the  garden. 
We  now  return  to  the  palace,  where  we  find  the  Princess  and.  her  two 
sons.     She  rejoices  in  their  union,  and  informs  them  that  they  have  a 
sister.     They  inquire  why  their  sister's  existence  has  been  kc'^)t  secret ; 
and  the  Princess  answers  that  prior  to  her  daughter's  birth  both  she 
and  their  father  had  remarkable  dreams ;  that  the  father  applied  to  an 
Arabian  magician  for  the  interpretation  of  his,  and  was  told,  that  if  the 
Princess  bore  a  daughter,  that  daughter  i^trould  occasion  the  death  of  his 
sons  and  the  extinction  of  his  race ;  that  she,  likmg  neither  interpreta- 
tion nor  interpreter,  had  recourse  with  her  dream  to  her  confessor,  who 
assured  her  that  she  would  bear  a  daughter  who  would  unite  in  ardent 
love  the  already  estranged  hearts  of  her  sons ;  that  she  had  borne  a 
daughter^  had  deceived  her  husband  as  to  the  execution  of  his  orders 
for  destroying  the  diild,  and  caused  it  to  be  reared  in  obscurity  in  a 
retired  convent.     The  sons  ask  why  she  did  not  produce  their  lis- 
ter immediately  upoA  their  father's  death,  to  which  she   replies  ^be 
wished  furst  to  see  them  reconciled.     Each  of  the  two  brothers  then 
announces  to  her  another  daughter  in  the  person  of  his  intended  bride, 
Don  Csesar  again  telling  the  history  of  his  filing  in  love.     Old  Diego 
arrives  to  interrupt  him,  with  the  news  that  Princess  Beatrice  had  dis- 
appeared the  preceding  ni^t,  and  was  supposed  to  hove  been  made 
captive  by  a  Corsair  vessel,  which  had  been  seen  off  the  coast.   Isabella 
charges  her  sons  to  seek  their  sister ;  add  they  depart  separately,  Manuel 
something  disconcerted  at  all  he  has  heard. 

We  are  then  carried  back  to  Beatrice's  garden,  where  the  second 
chorus  opposes  the  entrance  of  the  first,  that  is  bringing  Don  Manuel's 
presents.  Manuel  arrives,  and  the  second  chorus  retires  in  submission 
to  his  authority.  He  now  discovers  his  rank  to  Beatrice,  who  is  not 
much  delighted  at  finding  her  beloved  one  of  the  brothers  whom  she 
dreaded  and  hated.  Their  conversation  is  suddaily  broken  in  upon  by 
Don  Caesar,  who,  enraged  at  seeing  his  brother  embracing  his  intended 
bride,  kills  him  without  waiting  to  ask  any  questions.  Beatrice  faints. 
He  orders  his  chorus,  who  had  followed  him  in,  to  carry  her  in  his 
name  to  his  mother,  and  goes  away.  His  chorus  obeys ;  and  the  first 
chorus,  after  lamenting  Don  Manuel,  forms  a  bier  upon  which  to  con- 
.  vey  him  home. 

The  scene  changes  for  the  last  time  back  to  the  Palace.  Isabella,  and 
her  confidant  Diego,  appear  in  impatient  anxiety.  The  second  chorus 
brings  the  still  insensible  Beatrice,  with  Don  Caesar's  message.  Diego 
recognises  her,  and  the  mother  concludes  her  sons  have  been  success- 
ful in  their  search.  Beatrice  recovers,  and  they  play  for  some  time  at 
cross-purposes.  The  arrival  of  the  first  chorus  with  the  dead  body 
stops  the  impending  explanation,  and  Isabella,  in  her  grief,  curses  the 
murderer,  his  mother,  and  all  his  race,  speaking  as  irreverently  of  ora- 
cles and  prophecies  as  Jocasta  did  before  her ;  all  to  the  great  horror 
of  the  whole  chorus.  Don  Caesar  comes,  and  every  thipg  is  discovered. 
He  resolves  to  kill  himself  in  expiation  of  his  crime ;  and  afler  much 
argument  against  his  determination  firom  the  choriis,  much  intreaty 
from  his  mother,  who  promises  to  forffive  and  never  to  reproach  him 
if  he  will  only  live,  and  some  expostulation  from  Beatrice,  who  wishes 
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to  be  killed  in  his  stead* — an  occasion,  by  the  way^  which  produces,  the 
only  tiling  like  a  burst  of  passion  in.  the  i^y,  he  says, 

She  cares  not,  mother,  if  wc  live  or  die. 
So  she  may  in  the  grave  join  her  beloved  ! — 

he  stabs  himself,  and  the  curtain  falls. 

It  is  evident  from  the  analysis  we  have  just  given  of  this  draniii,  that 
in  the  fable  at  least  there  is  no  deficiency  of  the  proper  elen^ents  of 
tragedy ;  and  at  first  sight  it  does  not  seem  very  easy  to  make  out  how 
the  author  of  such  plays  as  *'  Die  Rauber*'  and  '*  Kabale  und  Liebe"  could 
contrive  to  present  such  incidents  to  our  sight,  without  in  the  slightest 
degree  disturbing  our  peace  of  mind,  almost  without  exciting  a  wish  to 
know  how  it  will  all  end.     The  chorus  may  do  much,  but  clearly  not 
all ;  fi>r  other  tragic  writers  have,  as  we  shall  presently  shew,  accom- 
plished the  same  desirable  object  without  a  chorus ;  and  in  some  of 
the  Greek  tragedies  the  chorus  does  not  prevent  a  very  deep  emotion 
of  sympathy  with  the  sufferings,  of  which  that  curiously  composite 
personage  appears  to  be  joint  spectator  with  the  f  egular  audience.    We 
may  observe,  however,  before  we  proceed,  that  the  peculiarity  which 
distinguishes  the  chorus  in  **  DieBraiit  von  Messina''  from  its  classical 
original,  may  perhaps  increase  rather  more  than  is  agreeable  its  power 
of  destroying  illusion.     Instead  of  forming  one  body  of  calm,  S3rmpa- 
thizing,  poetical  spectators,  it  is  here  divided  into  two  hostile  squa- 
drons, who  come  and  go,  fetch  and  carry,  squabble  and  embrace,  at 
the  pleasure  of  their  respective  masters.     They  are,  in  fact,  merely  the 
favourite  courtiers  of  the  two  princes,  and  bear  less  resemblance  to  the 
Greek  chorus  than  to  the  French  confidant,  from  whom,  in  fact,  they 
only  differ  in  their  plurality  and  their  poetry.     So  that  Schiller  seems 
to  have  devised  the  means  of  happily  combining  the  improbabilities  and 
inconveniences  of  two  different  systems.     Something  too  is  probably 
owing  to  the  length  of  many  of  the  speeches,  and  the  regular  and  al- 
most uniform  alternation  of  those  that  are  shorter.     Our  nerves  are 
lulled  into  a  state  of  soft  repose  by  Isabella's  first  hundred  lines,  and 
by  the  silent  unanimity  of  her  ancient  auditors  with  their  hands  on 
their  breasts.     But  the  great  point  seems  to  be,  that  the  personages  of 
the  drama  themselves  appear  thoroughly  conscious  of  their  own  plas- 
tic nature ;  and  except  that  Don  Caesar  may  be  thought  a  little  precipi- 
tate in  killing  his  brother,  go  through  their  passions  and  misfortunes 
in  a  very  correct,  statue-like  manner.     And  the  grand  secret  by  which 
all  this  is  accompluihed,  we  apprehend,  is,  that  the  poet,  full  of  his 
theory  of  tranquillity,  and  of  preserving  the  character  of  art  in  distinct 
vividness,  kept  his  own  mind  calm,  writing  as  a  mere  narrator  or  spec- 
tator, and  carefiilly  avoiding  to  idaitify  himself  with  the  fears  and 
hopes,  the  passions  and  agonies  of  his  Dramatis  Personae. 

Schiller  has  not  himself  informed  us  whether  he  regarded  this  play 
as  the  perfection  of  outhetuche  and  tragic  science,  or  thought  he  had 
been  rather  over-sparing  of  the  sensibili^  of  die  audience.  If  we 
judge  upon  circumstantial  evidence,  we  shul  decide  for  the  latter  opi- 
nion. So  much  at  least  is  certain,  that  he  never  again  wrote  upon  die  - 
same  plan,  and  that  his  next  piece,  '*  Wilhelm  TeU,"  affords  reason  to 
believe  it  was,  if  not  abandoned,  very  considerably  modified.     ''  Wil- 
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helm  Tell"  abounds  in  situations  of  almost  OTerpowering  interest: 
though  it  must  be  owned  they  are  occasionally  varied  by  scenes,  the 
prolixity  of  which  recalls  ^*  Die  Braiit  von  Messina."  But  we  have 
neither  time  nor  space  for  an  analysis  of  the  Swiss  Patriot,  which  we 
the  less  regret,  as  we  understand  diis  tragedy  is  likely  soon  to  make  its 
appearance  in  an  English  garb  ;  and  indeed,  upon  looking  back  to  the 
preceding  pages,  we  observe  that  we  have  run  into  such  length  as 
must  oblige  us  to  reserve  what  we  propose  to  say  touching  the  cesthe- 
tische  schemes  for  tragic  composition,  adopted  by  Goethe,  and  by  some 
authors  of  the  present  day  of  high  poetical  genius,  for  a  future  oppor- 
tunity. M.  M, 
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"  Las  huestes  de  Rodrigo." 

The  hosts  of  Roderick  took  to  flight,  in  terror  and  dismay. 
When  in  the  last  and  fatal  fight  the  Moor  had  won  the  day ; 
And  Roderick  leaves  his  lands  behind,  and  from  his  palace  flies. 
Without  a  friend  or  follower  now,  all  desolate  he  hies. 
He  cannot  chan^  his  wearied  steed,  all  wearied  though  he  lay. 
He  wanders  at  his  will,  for  none  comes  forth  to  bid  him  stay; 
So  faint  he  was  with  grief  and  toil,  nor  sight  nor  sense  had  he. 
So  worn  with  thirst  and  hunger  now,  that  pity  *twas  to  see. 
He  wander'd  on,  from  head  to  foot  all  clotted  o'er  with  gore. 
And  many  a  rent  and  battle  dint  his  bruised  armour  bore. 
His  trusty  sword  with  many  a  blow  is  hack'd  and  ed^less  now. 
His  helmet,  battered  with  the  blows,  is  sunk  upon  his  brow. 
His  face  was  deeply  scarr'd  with  toil,  and  fiirrow'd  o'er  with  woe. 
He  climb'd  the  mountain-side,  and  look'd  upon  the  plain  below : 
He  saw  the  shipwreck  of  his  hopes,  his  armies  scatter'd  round. 
His  royal  banner  in  the  dust,  his  standards  on  the  ground — 
All  torn  and  trampled  by  the  feet  of  coming  foes  they  lie ; 
He  look'd  for  all  his  captains  then,  but  none,  alas  I  was  nigh. 
He  saw  the  smiling  fields  that  now  in  floods  of  carnage  ran. 
He  saw — and  shudaer'd  at  the  sight,  and  weeping,  thus  began : 
'*  Alas !  alas !  but  yesterday  I  was  the  King  of  Spain ; 
To-day  no  foot  of  land  is  mine  in  all  that  wide  domain : 
Mine  were  these  hills  and  dales,  and  mine  was  many  a  tower  and  town. 
And  many  a  subject  sought  my  smile,  or  shook  beneath  my  frown. 
To-dav,  tnat  one  remains  to  me,  alas !  I  cannot  say — 
Ah  1  luckless  was  the  hour  1  ween,  and  luckless  was  the  day. 
The  day  that  made  me  lord  of  all  this  realm  so  fair  and  ^y. 
Since  what  that  luckless  hour  had  given,  an  hour  could  take  away. 
O  !  Death,  why  cam'st  thou  not  to  end  at  once  my  life  and  woe. 
When  I  could  welcome  thy  approach,  and  thank  tnee  for  the  blow." 

G.  M. 
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Quid  818,  esse  yclis,  nihilque  mails ; 
Summum  nee  metuas  diem,  nee  optes. 

I  AM  half  disposed  to  admit  the  assertion  of  a  lively  authoress,  that 
the  French  are  a  grave  people,  and  absolutely  determined  upon  con- 
tradicting the  received  opinion  in  England,  that  in  the  volatility  of 
their  character  their  sympathies,  however  easily  excited,  are  generally 
evanescent ;  and  that  the  claims  of  kindred  or  friendship,  so  far  from 
awakening  any  permanent  sensibility,  are  quickly  superseded  by  the 
paramount  dominion  of  frivolity  and  amusement.     Let  any  man  who 
is  labouring  under  this  mistaken  impression  pay  a  visit  to  the  Cemetery 
of  P^re  La  Chaise ;  and  if  he  do  not  hate  France  more  than  falsehood^ 
he  will  admit  that  in  the  precincts  of  this  beautiful  and  afifecting  spot 
there  is  not  only  a  more  striking  assemblage  of  tasteful  decoration  and 
appropriate  monumental  sculpture,  but  more  pervading  evidences  of 
deep,  lingering,  heart-rending  affection  for  the  aead  than  could  be  par- 
alleled in  England  or  any  other  country  of  Europe.     The  tombs  else- 
where seem  to  be  monuments  of  oblivion,  not  remembrance — they  de- 
signate spots  to  be  avoided,  not  visited,  unless  by  the  idle  curiosity  of 
strangers ;  here  they  seem  built  up  with  the  heart  as  weU  as  with  the 
hands  ; — they  are  hallowed  by  the  frequent  presence  of  sorrowing  sur- 
vivors, who,  by  various  devices  of  inffenious  and  elegant  offerings,  still 
testify  their  grief  and  their  respect  for  the  departed,  and  keep  up  by 
these  pious  visi  tings  a  sort  of  holy  communion  between  the  living  and 
the  dead.     Never,  never  shall  I  forget  the  solemn,  yet  sweet  and  sooth- 
ing emotions  that  thrilled  my  bosom  at  the  first  visit  to  P^re  La  Chaise. 
W6men  were  in  attendance  as  we  approached  the  gate,  offering  for 
sale  elegant  crowns,  crosses,  and  wreaths  of  orange-blossom,  xerean- 
themum,  amaranth,  and  other  everlasting  flowers,  which  the  mourning 
relatives  and  friends  are  accustomed  to  suspend  upon  the  monument, 
or  throw  down  upon  the  grave,  or  entwine  among  the  shrubs  with 
which  every  enclosure  is  decorated.     Congratulating  myself  that  I  had 
no  such  melancholy  office  to  perform,  I  passed  into  this  vast  sanctuary 
of  the  dead,  and  found  myself  in  a  variegated  and  wide-spreading 
garden,  consisting  of  hill  and  dale,  redolent  with  flowers,  and  thickly 
planted  with  luxuriant  shrubs  and  trees,  from  the  midst  of  which  mo- 
numental stones,  columns,  obelisks,  pyramids,  and  temples,  shot  up  in 
such  profusion,  tbat  I  was  undecided  which  path  to  explore  first,  and 
stood  some  time  in  silent  contemplation  of  the  whole  scene,  which  oc- 
cupies a  space  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  acres.     A  lofly  Gothic  monu- 
ment on  the  right  first  claimed  my  attention,  and  on  approaching  it  I 
found  that  it  contained  the  tomb  in  which  are  the  ashes  of  Abelard  and 
Eloisa,  united  at  last  in  death,  but  even  then  denied  that  rest  and  re- 
pose to  which  they  were   strangers  in  their  unhappy  and  passionate 
lives.     Interred,  after  various  removals,  at  Soissons,  in  the  year  1120, 
they  were  transported  in  the  year  eight  of  the  Republic  from  Chalons 
sur  Saone  to  the  Museum  of  French  Monuments  at  Paris,  and  thence 
to  the  romantic  spot  which  they  at  present  occupy.     We  learn  from  the 
inscription,  that  with  all  his  talents  Abelard  could  not  comprehend  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  on  this  account  incurred  the  censure  of 
contemporary  hierarchs.    Subsequently,  however,  he  seems  to  have 
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seen  the  jkvisdom  of  a  more  accommodating  faith  ;  and  having  evinced 
his  orthodoxy  by  the  irrefragable  argument  of  causing  three  figures 
to  be  sculptured  upon  one  stone,  which  is  still  visible,  being  let  into 
the  side  of  his  tomb,  he  was  restored  to  the  confidence  and  protection 
of  the  church.     I  had  seen  at  Paris  the  dilapidated  house  in  which  he 
is  stated  to  have  resided ;  and  now  to  be  standing  above  the  very  dust 
which  once  contributed  to  form  the  fine  intellect  and  throbbing  hearts 
of  these  celebrated  lovers,  seemed  to  be  an  annihilation  of  intervening 
centuries,  throwing  the  mind  back  to  that  remote  period  when  Eloisa 
from  the  *'  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells"  of  her  convent  endited  those 
love-breathing  epistles  which  have  spread  through  the  world  the  fame 
of  her  unhappy  attachment.     Quitting  this  interesting  spot,  a  wilder- 
ness of  little  enclosures  presented  itself,  almost  every  one  profusely 
planted  with  Rowers,  and  overshadowed  by  poplar,  cypress,  weeping 
willow,  and  arbor  vitas,  interspersed  among  flowering  shrubs  and  fruit- 
trees  ;  for  the  ground,  before  its  present  appropriation,  had  been  laid 
out  as  a  pleasure-garden.     Many  of  the  tombs  were  provided  with  a 
watering-pot  for  the  refreshment  of  the  flowers,  and  the  majority  had 
a  stone  seat  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  came  hither  to  indulge 
in  melancholy  retrospection,  as  they  stationed  themselves  upon  the 
grave  in  which  their  affections  were  deposited.     Here  and  there  the 
sufferers  from  filial,  parental,  or  conjugal  deprivation,  were  seen  trim- 
ming the  foliage  or  flowers  that  sprung  up  from  the  remains  of  their 
kindred  flesh,  and  as  they  handled  the  shrubs,  whose  roots  struck  down 
into  the  very  grave,  one  could  almost  imagine  that  the  dead  stretched 
forth  their  leafy  arms  from  the  earth  to  embrace  once  more  those  whom 
they  had  so  fondly  encircled  when  alive.     In  many  instances,  however, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  this  pious  duty  was  deputed  to  the  keepers  of 
the  ground,  who  for  a  small  stipend  maintained  the  tombs  in  a  perpe- 
tual greenness.     Some  contented  themselves  with  hanging  a  funeral 
garland  on  the  monuments  of  their  friends,  by  the  number  and  fresh  • 
ness  of  which  tributes  w^  were  enabled  to  judge,  in  some  degree,  of  the 
merits  of  the  deceased,  and  of  the  recency  with  which  sad  bosoms  and 
glistening  eyes  had  occupied  the  spot  on  which  we  then  stood.     Some 
were  blooming  all  over  with  these  flowery  offerings,  while  others,  with 
a  single  forlorn  and  withered  chaplet,  or  absolutely  bare,  shewed  that 
their  mouldering  tenants  had  lefl  no  friends  behind  ;  or  that  time  had 
wrought  his  usual  effect,  and  either  brought  them  to  the  same  ap* 
pointed  house,  or  "  steeped  their  senses  in  forgetfulness." 

In  ascending  the  hill  extensive  family  vaults  are  seen,  excavated  in 
its  side  in  the  style  of  the  ancients,  w^ith  numerous  recesses  for  coffins, 
the  whole  inclosed  by  bronze  gates  of  exquisite  taste  and  workman- 
ship, through  which  might  be  seen  the  chairs  for  those  who  wish  to 
shut  themselves  up  and  meditate  in  the  sepulchre  which  they  are  per- 
manently to  occupy ;  while  the  yellow  wreath  upon  the  ground,  or 
coffin,  pointed  out  the  latest  occupant  of  the  chamber  of  death.  Some 
well-known  name  was  perpetually  presenting  itself  to  our  notice.  In 
one  place  we  encountered  the  tomb  of  the  unfortunate  Labedoy^re, 
who  was  the  first  to  join  Napoleon  when  he  advanced  to  Grenoble  in 
1815,  and  expiated  his  offence  with  his  life.  The  spot  in  which  the 
hapless  Ney  was  deposited  was  also  shewn  to  us,  but  his  monument 
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had  been  removed.  A  lofty  and  elegant  pyramid  on  the  height  bore 
the  name  of  the  celebrated  Massena  ;  and  as  we  roamed  about,  we  trod 
over  the  remains  of  republicans,  royalists,  marshals,  demagogues, 
liberals,  ultras,  and  many  of  the  victors  and  victims  of  the  Revolution, 
whose  exploits  and  sufferings  have  filled  our  gazettes,  and  been  familiar 
in  our  mouths  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

A  few  steps  more  brought  us  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  commanding 
a  noble  view  of  Paris,  the  innumerable  white  buildings  of  which  stood 
out  with  a  panoramic  and  lucid  sharpness  in  the  deep  blue  of  a  cloud- 
less sky,  not  a  single  wreath  of  smoke  dimming  the  clearness  of  the 
view.  Nothing  was  seen  to  move — a  dead  silence  reigned  around — 
the  whole  scene  resembled  a  bright  and  tranquil  painting. 

On  the  highest  point  of  the  whole  cemetery,  under  the  shade  of  eight 
lime-trees  planted  in  a  square,  is  the  tomb  of  Frederic  Mestezart,  a  Pro- 
testant pastor  of  the  Church  of  Geneva.     A  French  writer  well  ob- 
serves, on  the  occasion  of  this  tomb,  raised  in  the  midst  of  the  graves 
of  Catholics,  and  in  the  former  property  of  one  of  the  most  cruel  per- 
secutors of  protestantism,  *' O  the  power  of  time,  and  of  the  revolutions 
which  it  brings  in  its  train !    A  minister  of  Calvin  reposes  not  far  from 
that  Ckarenton  where  the  reformed  religion  saw  its  temple  demolished 
and  its  preacher  proscribed  1      He  reposes  in  that  ground  where  a 
bigoted  Jesuit  loved  to  meditate  on  his  plans  of  intolerance  and   per- 
secution !"    Not  far  from  this  spot  is  the  tomb  of  the  well-known  au- 
thoress Madame  Cottin,  and  monuments  have  also  been  lately  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Lafontaine  and  Moli^re.     A  low  pyramid  is  the  ap- 
propriate sepulchre  of  Volney ;  and  at  the  extremity  of  a  walk  of  trees, 
surrounded  by  a  little  garden,  is  the  equally  well  adapted  monument  of 
Delille,  the  poet  of  the  Gardens.     Mentelle  and  Foureroy  repose  at  a 
little   distance;  and  in  the  same  vicinity,  beneath  a  square  tomb  of 
white  marble,  decorated  with  a  lyre,  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Gretry, 
the  celebrated  composer,  whose  bust  I  had  the  day  before  seen  in  the 
garden  of  the  Hermitage  at  Montmorency,  once  occupied  by  Rous- 
seau.    How  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  costly  and  luxurious  memo- 
rials of  many  who  had  been  the  torments  and  scourges  of  their  time,  to 
these  classic  shades,  where  sleep  the  benefactors  of  the  world,  men  who 
have  enlightened  it  by  their  wisdom,  animated  it  by  their  gaiety,  or 
soothed  it  by  their  delightful  harmonies ! 

Amid  the  tombs  upon  the  height  is  a  low  enclosure,  arched  over  at 
top  to  preserve  it  from  the  weather,  but  fenced  at  the  sides  with  open 
wire-work,  through  which  we  observed  that  the  whole  interior  surface 
was  carefully  overspread  with  moss,  and  strewed  with  fresh  gathered 
white  flowers,  which  also  expanded  their  fragrance  jQrom  vases  of  white 
porcelain,  the  whole  arranged  with  exquisite  neatness  and  taste.  There 
was  no  name  or  record  but  the  following  simple  and  pathetic  inscrip- 
tion :  — '*  Fille  cherie — avec  toi  mes  beaux  jours  sont  passes !  5  Juin, 
1819.'* — Above  two  years  had  elapsed  sioce  the  erection  of  this  tomb, 
yet  whenever  I  subsequently  visited  it,  which  I  sometimes  did  at  an 
early  hour,  the  wakeful  and  unwearied  solicitude  of  maternal  regret 
had  preceded  me ;  the  moss  was  newly  laid,  the  flowers  appeared  to  be' 
just  plucked,  the  vases  shone  with  unsullied  whiteness,  as  if  even  the 
dew  had  been  carefully  wiped  off.     How  keen  and  intense  must  have 
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been  that  affection  which  could  so  long  aurvive  ito  object,  and  gather 
fresh  force  even  from  the  energy  of  despair  1 

An  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Eleanor  Mac  Growan,  a  Scotch- 
woman,  recalled  to  mind  the  touching  lines  of  Pope — *'  by  foreign 
hands,  &c. ;"  but  though  we  might  admire  the  characteristic  nationality, 
we  could  hardly  applaud  the  taste  •  which  had  planted  this  grave,  as 
well  as  some  oUiers  of  her  countrymen,  with  thistles.  English  names 
often  startled  us  as  we  walked  through  tlie  alleys  of  tomb-stones  ;  and 
it  was  gratifying  to  find  that  even  from  these,  the  coarse  and  clumsy, 
though  established  emblems  of  the  death's  head  and  marrow-bones  had 
been  discarded.  Obtuse,  indeed,  must  be  those  faculties  which  need 
such  repulsive  bone-writing  to  explain  to  them  the  perishableness  of 
humanity. 

We  nowhere  encountered  any  of  the  miserable  doggrel  which  defaces 
our  graves  in  England,  under  ihe  abused  name  of  poetry ;  and,  in  fact, 
poetic  inscriptions  of  any  sort  were  extremely  rare.  Some  may  assign 
tills  to  the  want  of  poetical  genius  in  the  French,  but  it  might  be  cer- 
tainly more  charitable,  and  possibly  more  just,  to  attribute  it  to  the 
sincerity  of  their  regrets ;  for  I  doubt  whether  the  lacerated  bosom,  in 
the  first  burst  of  its  grief,  has  ever  any  disposition  to  dally  with  the 
Muses.  A  softened  heart  may  seek  solace  in  such  effusions,  but  not  an 
agonised  one.  Some  rhyming  epitaphs  were,  however,  visible.  Under 
the  name  of  the  well  known  Regnatdt  de  St  Jean  d'Angely  these  lines 
were  inscribed : 

"  Francois,  de  son  dernier  soupir 
II  a  salu^  la  patrie ; 
Unm^mejourayuiimr 
Sea  maux,  son  exil,  et  sa  vie.'* 

And  a  very  handsome  monument  to  the  memory  of  an  artist,  in  bronze 
and  gold,  named  Ravrio,  informs  us  that  he  was  the  author  also  of  nu- 
merous fugitive  pieces,  to  prevent  his  following  which  into  oblivion,  his 
bust,  well  executed  in  bronze,  surmounts  his  tomb ;  and  Uie  following 
verses  give  us  a  little  insight  into  his  character. 

"  Un  ills  d'Anacreon  a  fini  sa  carri^re, 

11  est  dans  ce  tombeau  pour  jamais  endormi, 
Les  enfans  des  beaux  arts  sent  priv^  de  leur  fr^re, 
Les  malheureux  ont  perdu  leur  ami." 

The  practice  of  affixing  busts  to  tombs  seems  worthy  of  more  gene- 
ral adoption  :  — it  identifies  and  individualizes  the  deceased,  and  thus 
creates  a  more  definable  object  for  our  sympathies.  Perhaps  the  minia- 
tures which  we  occasionally  saw  let  into  the  tomb-stones  and  glazed 
over,  attained  this  point  more  effectually,  as  the  contrast  between  the 
bright  eye  and  blooming  cheek  above,  and  the  fleshless  skeleton  below, 
was  rendered  doubly  impressive.  Not  only  is  the  doggrel  of  the  Eng- 
lish church-yard  banished  from  Pdre  La  Chaise,  but  it  is  undegraded  by 
the  bad  spelling  and  ungrammatical  construction  which  with  us  are  so 
apt  to  awaken  ludicrous  ideas,  where  none  but  solemn  impressions 
should  be  felt  The  order  by  which  all  the  lapidary  inscriptions  must 
be  submitted  to  previous  inspection,  though  savouring  somewhat  of  ar- 
bitrary regulation,  is  perhaps  necessary  in  the  present  excited  state  of 
political  feeling,  and  is  doubtless  the  main  cause  of  the  general  pro- 
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priety  and  decorum  by  which  they  are  distinguished.  The  whole  ma- 
nagement of  the  place  appears  to  be  admirably  conducted : — decency 
and  good  order  universally  prevailed ; — ^not  a  flower  was  gathered,  not 
.a  monument  defaced,  not  a  stone  scribbled  over.  It  was  impossible  to 
avoid  drawing  painful  comparisons  between  the  state  of  the  plainest 
tombs  here,  and  the  most  elaborate  in  Westminster-abbey,  defaced  and 
desecrated  as  many  of  the  latter  are  by  the  empty-^headed  puppies  of  the 
adjoining  school,  and  the  brutal  violations  of  an  uncivilized  rabble.  This 
sacred  respect  for  the  works  of  art  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Cemetery  of 
Pere  La  Chaise,  nor  solely  due  to  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  for  in  the 
innumerable  statues  and  sculptures  with  which  Paris  and  its  neighbour- 
hood abound,  many  scattered  about  in  solitary  walks  and  gardens  at 
the  mercy  of  the  public,  I  have  never  observed  the  smallest  mutilation, 
nor  any  indecorous  scribbling.  The  lowest  Frenchman  has  been  &- 
miliarized  with  works  of  art  until  he  has  learnt  to  take  a  pride  in  them, 
and  to  this  extent  at  least  has  verified  the  old  adage,  that  such  a  feeling 
— "  emollit  mores  nee  sinit  esse  feros/' 

As  I  stood  upon  the  hill,  I  saw  a  funeral  procession  slowly  winding 
amid  the  trees  and  avenues  below.  Its  distant  effect  was  impressive, 
but,  as  it  approached,  it  appeared  to  be  strikingly  deficient  in  that  well-* 
appointed  and  consistent  solemnity  by  which  the  same  ceremony  is  uni- 
formly distinguished  in  England.  The  hearse  was  dirty  and  shabby, 
the  mourning  coaches  as  bad,  the  horses  and  harness  worse ;  the  coach- 
men in  their  rusty  coats  and  cocked  hats  seemed  to  be  a  compound  of 
paupers  and  old-clothesmen ;  the  dress  of  the  priests  had  an  appear- 
ance at  once  mean  and  ludicrous ; — the  coffin  was  an  unpainted  deal 
box ;  the  grave  was  hardly  four  feet  deep,  and  the  whole  service  was 
performed  in  a  careless  and  unimpressive  manner.  Yet  this  was  the 
funeral  of  a  substantial  tradesman,  followed  by  a  respectable  train  of 
mourners.  Here  was  all  the  external  observance,  perhaps,  that  reason 
requires ;  but  where  our  associations  have  been  made  conversant  with 
a  more  scrupulous  and  dignified  treatment,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
ourselves  to  such  a  slovenly  mode  of  interment,  although  it  may  be 
the  established  system  of  the  country.  All  the  funerals  here  are  in 
the  hands  of  a  company,  who,  for  the  privilege  of  burying  the  rich  at 
fixed  prices,  contract  to  inhume  all  the  poor  for  nothing.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  supposed,  that  in  such  a  multiplicity  of  tombs  there  are  not  some 
ofiensive  to  good  taste.  Many  are  gaudy  and  fantastical,  dressed  up 
w^ith  paltry  fig^ures  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  those  tin  and  tinsel 
decorations  which  the  rich  in  faith  and  poor  in  pocket  are  apt  to  set  up 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries : — ^but  the  generality  are  of  a  much  nobler 
order,  and  I  defy  any  candid  traveller  to  spend  a  morning  in  the  Ceme- 
tery of  Pere  La  Chaise  without  feeling  a  higher  respect  for  the  French 
character,  and  forming  a  more  pleasing  estimate  of  human  nature  in 
general. 
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letter  vii. 

This  great  Metropolis  is  inundated.     Let  the  daily  papers  speak  the 

particiilars. — 

London  vnder  Water, 

On  Friday  the  28th  of  December,  1821,  the  inhabitants  of  London 
were  thrown  into  the  greatest  alarm,  by  the  unusually  high  rising  of  the 
spring-tide,  aided  by  the  floods  occasioned  by  the  late  heavy  rains. 
By  seven  o'clock,  in  the  morning,  the  whole  of  the  m'etropolis  appeared 
like  one  huge  sheet  of  water.  We  subjoin  a  narrative  of  some  of  the 
heart-breaking  particulars. 

Mansion  Ilovse. — ^The  water  ran,  with  considerable  violence,  through 
the  lower  apartments  of  this  building,  and  carried  away  the  state  bed 
and  the  sword-bearer's  table.  The  latter  has  not  been  heard  of  since. 
Luckily  no  monarch  happened  to  be  reposing  in  the  former.  Some 
ladies  in  the  Egyptian  Hall  were. obliged  to  climb  up  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  Reverend  Messieurs  Clayton,  CoUyer,  and  C.  S.  Hunter,  who 
very  politely  carried  them  to  the  London  Tavern.  We  have  not  heard 
whether  any  clogs  or  pattens  were  lost. 

Basinghull  Street, — ^The  outer  wall  of  the  New  Courts,  erected  for 
bankruptcy  business,  being  too  weak  to  resist  the  mass  of  water,  sud- 
denly gave  way.  The  tide  now  rushed  with  great  impetuosity  through 
several  of  the  apartments,  carrying  away  a  variety  of  day*-books, 
ledgers,  and  balance-sheets,  none  of  which  have  since  made  their  ap- 
pearance. Seventeen  gentlemen,  who  had  met  to  make  a  disclosure  of 
their  estate  and  effects,  were  in  consequence  unable  so  to  do.  The  ^ 
water  mixing  with  a  quantity  of  unslacked  lime  in  Guildhall  yard, 
completely  soused  the  seventeen  gentlemen,  and  gave  them  the  aspect 
of  having  been  white-'washed.  They  floated  off  in  tilburies  and  tandems 
towards  Paddington.  The  commissioners  adjourned  the  meetings  to 
dry-day  next. 

Royal  Exchange. — King  Charle's  the  Second  was  up  to  his  knees  in 
water,  and  seemed,  as  Grammont  says,  to  be  calling  for  "  Progers"  to 
"  help  him  out  of  this  well."  The  gentlemen  on  the  West  India  walk 
with  difficulty  kept  their  heads  above  water.  The  clock  was  torn  from 
its  placie,  and  thrown  so  high  in  the  new  steeple,  as  to  be  only  visible 
through  a  telescope  ;  the  Gresham  lecturer  was  obliged  to  dismiss  his 
auditors,  consisting  of  two  school-boys  who  had  lost  their  way,  a  deaf 
fhiit-woman,  and  the  door-keeper.  Consols  rose  at  one  time  to  the 
height  of  79,  and  the  debt  leant  so  hard  upon  the  Bank,  that  it  was 
feared  the  latter  would  give  way.  One  hundred  and  twenty  clerks 
were  swept  away  from  the  Bank,  stools  and  all.  The  directors  were 
saved,  by  clinging  to  the  ingots,  but  the  sovereigns  disappeared. 

Saint  Pflw/'*.— The  organist  played  Handel's  Water-piece,  and  Arne's 
**  Water  parted."  Notwithstanding  which,  the  flood  rose  so  high  as  to 
force  the  dean  and  chapter  to  tiUce  refuge  in  the  whiroering  gallery. 
They  were  aflerwards  obliged  to  transfer  their  dinner  from  the  Globe 
in  Fleet-street,  to  tliat  over  the  dome,  which  was  newly  gilt  for  their 
reception.     The  venison  was  rather  too  high. 

Ijmdon  Bridge, — This  venerable  structure  rocked  with  the  violence  of 
the  water,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  Tooley-street.     The  Queen- 
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street  bridge  did  tlie  same,  which  induced  Sir  William  Rawlins  to  turn' 
back,  although  he  had  actually  paid  his  penny.  The  tolls  upon  Water- 
loo-bridge rose  seventeen-pence  in  one  day ;  they  sunk,  however,  to 
four-pence,  on  the  abatement  of  the  tide.  Mr.  Stephen  Kemble  stuck 
in  the  round-about  on  the  Surrey  side,  and  was  chin  deep  before  a 
collier  could  be  towed  to  his  assistance. 

Mark  Lane,  Mincing  Lane,  and  Billiter  Square, — A  great  number  of 
merchants  were  forced  to  quit  their  residences  here,  and  took  up  their 
abode  westward,  being  carried  by  the  tide  toward  Connaught-place, 
St.  James*s-square,  and  Devonshire-street.  Several  of  them  have 
since  been  caught  in  the  eddy,  and  driven  within  four  walls  in  Saint 
George's-fields  and  Fleet-market.  Mrs.  Serres,  attended  by  a  water- 
bailiff,  rowed  from  her  residence  in  the  last-mentioned  place,  to  the 
King's  Head  in  the  Poultry,  and  the  Cumberland  Arms  in  the  City- 
road  ;  she  then  touched  in  Po/amf-street ;  but  her  expectations  being 
damped  by  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  she  returned  to  the  hosier's 
at  the  corner  of  Fleet-market. 

LincolnS'Inn  Hall, — The  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  injunction  suit 
**  Paddington  Canal  versus  Thames,"  directed  the  defendant  to  "  keep 
within  his  banks."  The  order  being  disobeyed,  the  defendant  was 
committed  to  the  Fleet,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  all  the  prisoners  in  the 
lower  apartments.  Several  of  the  debtors  were  bailed  out  in  buckets. 
His  Lordship  sat  in  a  washing-tub  :  His  Honour  the  Vice  Chancellor 
in  a  mahogany  cellaret,  ornamented  with  or-molu. 

Westminster  Hall, — Messrs.  Brougham  and  Denman  rowed  to  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  the  Caroline  wherry ;  that  frail  vessel  went 
down  at  the  door  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  two  learned  gentle- 
men went  down  with  her.  They  rose  again,  however,  behind  die  bar, 
Mr.  Denman  uppermost.  Both  gentlemen  lost  their  silk  gowns.  Mr. 
Jekyll  was  seen  rowing  about  in  a  funny ;  M.  Angelo  Taylor  in  a 
cock-boat ;  Colonel  Thornton  in  a  life-boat :  Sir  William  Curtis  in  a 
jolly-boat,  and  Lord  Erskine  in  a  fire-ship  with  a  jury-mast.  Mr. 
Scarlett's  Poor  bill  was  so  completely  soaked  that  its  title  was  changed 
to  Poor  Mr.  Scarlett's  bill. 

Paternoster  Row, — The  confusion  here  is  not  to  be  described. 
Thoughts  on  the  present  Crisis,  quite  soaked  through,  rotten  Hints  to 
Ministers,  broken  epics,  pickled  jests  from  Miller's  repository,  and 
dead  bodies  of  Scotch  metaphysics,  were  seen  floating  in  all  directions. 
Messrs.  Leigh  Himt  and  Bysshe  Shelly  were  driven  with  their  respec- 
tive establishments  from  Messrs.  Longman's  down  Ave  Maria-lane, 
and  before  they  could  utter  a  single  paternoster,  found  themselves 
hurled  with  considerable  violence  against  Vauxhall-bridge.  The  ladies 
were  received  into  the  Penitentiary,  but  the  gentlemen  sailed  in  a 
felucca  for  Pisa.  Mr.  Godwin  venturing  in  the  press  to  accost  Mr. 
Malthus,  got  out  of  his  depth,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  exertions 
of  one  Caleb  Williams,  the  philosopher  of  Skinner-street  would  never 
have  been  heard  of  again.  Mr.  Hone  was  driven  into  Paternoster-row 
from  Ludgate-hill  in  a  pitiful  plight ;  relying  on  the  aid  of  some  wooden 
cuts,  they  gave  way,  and  he  was  all  but  lost.  Messrs.  Playfair  and 
Stewart,  in  company  with  Doctor  Coplestone,  venturing  into  Maze- 
pond,  were  caught  in  an  eddy,  which,  after  whirling  them  arouhd 
until  it  made  them  giddy,  lefl  them  where  it  found  them.  A  packet 
of  Mr.  Southey's  Heroics  having  been  lefl  in  a  low  part  of  $aint 
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James's  palace,  was  found  diluted  into  hexameters.  That  gentleman's 
History  of  Brazil  was  also  both  diluted  and  dilated.  The  family  of 
Mr.  Sotheby  were  alarmed  by  a  floating  Beppo  which  entered  that 
gentleman's  library-window  in  Grosvenor-street.  Luckily  his  "  goods" 
are  not  injured.  Mr.  Blackwood,  a  gentleman  from  Edinburgh,  picked 
up  Mr.  Hope*s  Anastasius  in  Albemarle-street,  and  laid  it  at  Lord 
Byron's  door.  Mr.  Hope,  on  the  next  day,  dispatched  a  polite  note, 
claiming  his  property,  which  was  accordingly  restored  to  him.  Several 
paintings  in  St.  James's-street  have  suffered  much  from  the  wet ;  those 
m  water-colours  escaped.  In  Paternoster-row  great  damage  was  done 
to  the  Novel  line,  by  a  Pirate,  who  swept  all  the  booksellers  shops,  like 
Van  Tromp,  with  a  broom  at  the  mast-head.  The  property  carried 
away  by  this  freebooter  is  valued  at  4000/. 

Coven t  Garden  Theatre, — The  house  overflowed  at  an  early  hour. 
The  novelty  of  the  day  was  a  revival  of  the  Escapes,  or  the 
Water-Carriers ;  with  Undine.  An  accident,  however,  happened,  which 
might  have  been  attended  with  serious  consequences.  Messrs.  C. 
Kemble,  Young,  and  Macready  were  violently  jostled  together  in  the 
tide.  Several  spars,  which  floated  in  from  the  Shakspeare,  were  thrust 
out  to  assist  them  in  swimming.  Mr.  Young  scize<l  a  Hamlet,  upon 
which  he  floated :  Mr.  Macready  caught  a  Macbeth,  which  was  too 
large  for  his  grasp :  Mr.  C.  Kemble  might  have  got  home  upon  a  Cassio, 
or  a  Faulconbridge,  but  he  pushed  them  both  aside,  and  disappeared. 
Cleopatra's  galley  saved  the  proprietor.  Miss  M.  Tree  ascended  the 
same  vessel,  and,  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  shewed  her  legs.  The 
audience  were  very  indulgent.  Mr.  Liston's  Newfoundland  dog  took 
care  of  himself. 

Drvry  Lane  Theatre, — The  tide  at  one  and  the  same  moment  touched 
Mr.  Braiiam's  stock  (and  Mr.  Conway's  knee-)  buckle.  Water  will  find 
its  level.  Mr.  Elliston,  with  provident  foresight,  had  built  a  wooden 
platform,  from  the  front  of  the  stage  to  the  back  of  the  pit,  upon  which 
he  and  the  other  actors  escaped  dryshod.  Mr.  E.  afterwards  attempted 
the  same  passage,  in  company  with  a  Spanish  gentleman  from  Dublin, 
but  the  tide  set  in  against  him,  and  blending  itself  with  some  combus- 
tibles in  the  pit,  produced 

"  A  sound  of  fear, 
Unpleasing  to  an  actor's  ear.'' 

Madame  Vestris's  red  morocco  boots  were  saved,  but  Mr.  Elliston's 
''  Epistolary  Communications"  could  not  be  found.  The  band  was 
treated  with  a  wet.  The  house  was  a  bumper.  A  beautiful  young  mer- 
maid was  caught  swimming  on  a  dolphin's  back,  and  immediately  re- 
ceived an  engagement  to  sing  for  the  season  in  a  new  piece  that  is  to 
be  got  up  for  the  occasion. 

The  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles  got  a  ducking  in  Pope's  Head  alley.  Lady 
Morgan's  quarto  was  ungallantly  boarded  by  Mr.  Gifford,  but  her 
Ladyship  stepped  out  into  an  octavo,  and  sailed  away.  Miss  Taylor  was 
pent  in  between  a  Cobourg  audience  in  front,  and  a  drop  mirror  in  the 
rear  :  the  poor  girl  did  not  know  which  way  to  look.  Mr.  Heavisidc 
escaped  by  getting  into  Blow-bladder-lane.  One  Rowland  Hill,  a 
player,  was  washed  over  the  way  to  the  opposite  theatre  in  Blackfriars'- 
road,  and  as  returning  was  impracticable,  was  under  the  necessity  of 
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playing  punch  at  the  wrong  hooth.  Potatoes  rose  in  CoTent-Garden 
market,  Piasza  high;  but  when  the  wind  abated  sunk  basket-deep 
again.  Mrs.  RundelFs  kitchen-garden  suffered  greatly.  Cabbages, 
carrots,  parsnips,  and  cauliflowers  were  floated  from  her  premises 
into  those  of  Mr.  Murray,  in  Albemarle-street.  Our  reporter  left  the 
parties  scrambling.  A  pike,  measuring  seven  feet,  was  caught  in 
Fludyer-street :  it  was  claimed  by  a  seijeant  in  the  Guards.  One 
Winifred  Price  lost  a  pail  of  milk  which  was  upset  at  the  stage-door 
of  Covent-Garden  theatre.  The  poor  woman's  commodity,  mingled 
with  the  water,  entered  a  new  forthcoming  comedy,  and  produced  an 
eflect  too  melancholy  to  detail.  Colonel  Drinkwater  was  seen  in  com- 
pany with  Lord  Rivers  in  Port-soken  ward.  In  several  parishes  the 
nave  of  the  church  was  found  in  the  pulpit.  On  the  abatement  of  the 
tide,  Mrs.  Salmon  was  found  dead  upon  Fish -street  hill.  The  patent- 
shot  manufactory  was  saved  by  being  dammed. 


SONG. 

Must  I  drink  a  health  to  ihee. 

With  this  revel  all  around  me  ?— - 
Ah !  foigive, — I  am  not  free : 

Mirth  and  noisy  wit  have  bound  me 
Down  a  prisoner  to  my  chair. 
Till  I  give   ••  The  fairest  fair." 

Must  I  drink  a  health  to  thee. 

With  this  revel  all  around? — 
Thou  art  thinking  now  of  me 

'Midst  fiir  other  scene  and  sound ; 
Such  as  better  may  compare 
With  thyself,  so  true  and  fair. 

Yet,  what  matters  it,  though  mirth 

Throng  and  wit  about  mme  ear  f 
I  can  of  a  finer  birth 

Dream,  and  hie  me  to  a  sphere 
Where  the  lamps  of  beauty  stream 
Bright  and  worthy  of  a  dream. 

1  may  dream  of  foreheads  white, 

Star>like  and  alluring  c^es. 
Fit  to  lighten  up  the  night 

Of  that  prophet's  paradise. 
Who  from  M!ecca  promised 
Wondrous  pleasures  for  the  dead. 

And — (oh  \   far  beyond  the  rest) 

1  of  thee  may  ever  dream. — 
What  are  wonders  east  or  west 

To  Chat  everlasting  theme. 
That  doth  brighten  and  belong 
To  mine  own  peculiar  song !  C« 


M^ 
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[These  letters,  we  understand,  are  the. production  of  a  distiogiiisbed  Frenchman, 
whose  original  MS.  journal  has  been  obligingly  submitted  to  us  by  a  friend  for 
publication.  The  Editor  admits  them  on  account  of  the  ability  which  they  seem  to 
possess.  For  this  special  consideration,  he  makes  in  this  one  instance  a  departure 
from  his  general  rule  of  not  inserting  any  communications  bearing  the  stamp  of 
national  prejudice.  But  he  protests  against  being  responsible  for  a  single  sentiment 
which  they  may  contain.] 

LETTER   I. 

Dieppe,  Thursday,  Sept.  18,  1817. 

My  Dear  Claire, — Contrary  to  your  predictions,  the  attractions 
of  Paris  did  not  detain  us  a  single  day  from  the  ultimate  object  of  our 
journey.     Thus  it  turns  out  that  you  do  not  know  us  quite  so  well  as 

you  would  have  us  believe.     The  truth  is,  that  as  neither  C nor  I, 

pride  ourselves  on  the  strength  of  our  resolutions  when  temptations  are 
in  the  way,  we  were  pretty  sure  that,  if  we  allowed  Paris  to  detain  us 
one  day,  there  would  be  no  answering  for  the  extent  of  its  influence ; 
so  with  a  prospective  prudence  which  you  will  no  doubt  think  very 
creditable  to  us,  at  Ville-Juif  we  paid  our  postillions  for  three  or  four 
stages  forward,  and,  bidding  them  drive  through  Paris,  pulled  up  the 
blinds  of  the  carriage,  and,  as  it  was  getting  dark,  silently  composed 
ourselves  into  our  respective  comers ;  thus  contriving  to  slip  through 
the  fingers  of  the  enemy,  against  whom  we  might,  perhaps,  have 
failed  in  making  a  successful  resistance.  There  is  no  denying  that 
one  of  us  (I  can  only  answer  for  one)  did  not  sleep  very  soundly,  as  he 
felt  himself  rattling  over  the  pave  of  the  metropolis  of  the  world ;  and 
he  has  a  faint  recollection  of  having  been  once  or  twice  on  the  point  of 
waking  his  companion,  to  consult  with  him  on  the  inexpediency  of 
proceeding  farther  that  evening,  intending  to  hint  at  the  little  chance 
there  was  of  meeting  with  fitting  accommodation  at  a  country  village, 
and  to  expatiate  on  the  dangers  of  damp  beds,  the  miseries  of  short  sup- 
pers, and  so  forth.  But  perhaps  all  this  occurred  to  him  in  a  dream. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  we  both  retained  our  corners  silently  till  we  had 
passed  the  Barriere  de  St.  Denis,  and  felt  ourselves  on  the  terre  again. 
Probably  it  was  this  change  from  noise  to  silence  that  waked  us  both  ; 
for  we  now  soon  found  that  we  both  xioere  awake,  and  ready  to  consult 
on  where  we  should  pass  the  night.     In  pursuance  of  a  sudden  thought 

of  C we  agreed  to  turn  out  of  our  road  and  sleep  at  Montmorency, 

that  we  might  idle  away  a  few  hours  there  in  the  morning,  for  the  sake 
of  him  who  idled  away  some  of  the  least  unhappy  years  of  his  life  there. 
We  lefl  Montmorency  in  the  middle  of  Monday,  supped  at  Ecouis, 
and  then  travelled  on  for  the  rest  of  the  night,  to  make  up  for  what 
you  wiU  call  our  lost  time,  arriving  at  Rouen  early  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, where  we  staid  till  to-day. 

You  know  Normandy  is  one  of  my  chief  favourites  among  our  pro- 
vinces, as  Rouen  is  among  the  cities.  There  is  infinite  character  about 
the  latter,  with  its  majestic  cathedral,  its  noble  boulevards,  and  its  air 
of  fresh,  and  as  it  were,  youthful  antiquity ;  and  the  former  abounds  in 
every  variety  of  picturesque  beauty.  I  hastened  to  the  top  of  Mount 
St.  Catherine  as  soon  as  we  arrived,  and  found  the  view  firom  thence,  as  it 
was  when  we  saw  it  together  five  years  ago,unrivalledby  anythingi  have 
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seen  elsewhere,  or  ever  expect  to  see,  for  extent,  richness,  and  variety ; 
and  the  heautiful  Seine  still  winds  through  the  midst  of  it,  studded  with 
all  her  lovely  little  islands  ;  one  of  which,  as  you  may  rememher,  a 
person  whom  you  know,  when  he  was  a  little  more  addicted  to  reading 
and  acting  romance  than  he  is  now,  fell  in  love  with,  and  talked  of 
buying  and  building  a  house  upon ;  and  was  only  prevented  from  doing 
so,  by  accidentally  learning  that  he  must  be  content  to  put  up  with 
the  slight  inconvenience  of  having  his  meadow  and  garden  under  water 
all  the  winter,  not  to  mention  the  lower  rooms  of  liis  projected  chateau. 
I  paid  a  visit  of  compliment  to  the  spot  nevertheless,  in  return  for  the 
fancies  and  images  (looking  as  fresh  and  green  as  itself)  that  it  called 
back  to  me. 

The  splendid  costumes  of  the  peasantry  of  this  province  also  remain 
unchanged ;  and  the  females  are  still,  without  exception,  the  finest 
race  in  France.  In  both  these  respects  a  market-day  at  Rouen  presents 
a  more  interesting  subject  for  contemplation  than  perhaps  any  thing 
else  of  the  kind. 

On  leaving  this  city,  and  proceeding  towards  the  coast,  the  extreme 
beauty  of  some  of  the  female  faces  that  you  meet  with  has  seemed  even 
more  striking  to  me  now  than  when  I  first  observed  it.  We  have  seen 
three  or  four  that  were  absolute  models  of  perfection,  as  to  form,  fea- 
ture, complexion,  &c.  It  is  true,  they  are  deficient  in  that  peculiar 
expression  which  is  so  much  sought  after  in  France ;  but  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  the  perfectly  tranquil  and  unconscious  air  which  usually 
reigns  in  their  divine  &ces  is  not  superior  in  every  respect  to  this 
boasted  piquancy ;  and  I  am  sure  that  it  is  infinitely  more  poetical. 

We  reached  Dieppe  this  morning,  and  intend  sailing  for  Brighton  to- 
night. On  accoimt  of  the  extreme  characteristicness  of  its  costume, 
style  of  building,  &c.  Dieppe  is  certainly  the  best  port  we  could  have 
chosen  to  embark  from.  The  last  impressions  wc  shall  thus  take  with 
us  from  France  will,  no  doubt,  afford  the  more  striking  contrasts  when 
we  arrive  on  the  other  side :  and  it  is  from  contrasts  chiefly  that  the 
mere  external  and  immediate  excitement  and  pleasure  of  travelling 
arise.     Adieu,  till  we  find  ourselves  in  England.  D.  S.  F. 

LETTER   II. 

Brightofiy  Friday y  Sept,  19M,  1817. 
In  spite  of  all  the  fools  and  philosophers  that  ever  thought  or  wrote, 
bodily  pain  is  the  greatest  evil  attendant  on  humanity.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  only  real  one.  For  myself,  I  think  it  is.  Against  all  the  evils 
which  spring  from  the  mind  of  man,  the  mind  itself,  omnipotent  in  its 
own  sphere,  furnishes,  or  at  least  possesses,  the  antidote.  In  the  evils, 
so  called,  which  are  engendered  by  the  passions  and  affections,  those 
who  choose  to  look  for  them  may  recognize  the  elements  of  all  that  is 
beautiful  in  the  human  character :  evils  without  which  the  moral  world 
'Could  no  more  preserve  its  healthfulness  and  perfection,  than  the  phy- 
sical world  could  without  winds,  thunderclouds,  and  earthquakes. 
But  corporal  pain,  in  its  beginning,  its  continuation,  and  its  end,  is 
the  source  of  unmixed  mischief.  It  shuts  up  the  winged  spirit  in  the 
dark,  narrow,  and  pestiferous  dungeon  of  the  fiesh.  It  concentrates 
all  the  energies  and  emotions  of  the  mind  and  heart  upon  the  one  in- 
divisible point  of  self,  where,  not  having  space  to  breathe  or  to  look 
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abroad)  thoy  stagnate  and  corrupt  and  perish.  In  the  violent  extremes 
of  danger,  the  mind  and  the  affections  frequently  step  forth  in  all  their 
beauty :  the  friend  looks  to  his  friend,  and  is  tranquil ;  the  mother 
hangs  over  her  child,  and  forgets  there  is  any  other  being  in  the  world ; 
the  lover  clings  to  the  form  or  the  image  of  his  mistress,  and  is  happy« 
But  in  the  torture  of  aaite  bodily  pain,  or  the  death-like  languor  of 
disease,  every  thing  external  is  shut  out :  the  charities  of  life  wither ; 
its  very  delicacies,  which  are  an  instinct  in  the  female  character,  are 
forgotten  ;  and  the  strengths  of  our  nature  become  weaknesses,  and  its 
weaknesses  rise  up  into  strengths ;  and  self — ^mean,  miserable,  bodily 
self — opens  and  spreads  and  covers  every  thing.  If  there  is  one  general 
law  of  our  nature  in  which  wisdom  is  not  apparent,  it  is  that  which 
makes  disease  the  constant  companion  of  a  death-bed  :  thus  depriving 
us  of  the  best  beauty  of  the  human  character  precisely  at  the  moment 
when  we  more  than  ever  seem  to  need  it,  leaving  nothing  but  its  worst 
deformity. 

You  will  wonder  how  I  have  been  led  to  make  these  reflections* 
But  you  will  cease  to  wonder  when  you  come  to  be  imprisoned,  as  I 
have  just  been,  for  twenty-six  hours  in  an  English  packet-boat.  Let 
those  who  possess  and  would  retain  a  tolerable  opinion  of  human 
nature,  avoid  this  earthly,  or  rather  watery  pandemonium  :  it  is  a  test 
which  nothing  can  withstand. 

We  landed  here  two  hours  ago,  and  surrendered  ourselves  at  discre- 
tion to  the  first  persons  who  were  in  wait  to  lay  hands  on  us.  They 
conducted  us  to  a  hotel,  where  we  now  are  :  C with  his  un- 
changeable good  humour  ;  but  I,  ill,  fatigued,  spiritless,  out  of  tern-* 
per,  and  disposed  to  dislike  every  thing  and  every  body  about  me. 
How  is  this  ?  Shall  I  confess  ?  My  mind,  and  the  weak  frame  to  whioh 
it  is  linked,  are  on  the  shores  of  England ;  but  half  the  energies  that 
keep  them  healthful,  and  almost  all  the  thoughts  and  affections  that 
make  them  happy,  have  returned  to  the  flowers,  the  trees,  and  the 

waterfalls  of  V .     "  He  will  be  better  and  happier  to-morrow, 

if  the  sun  shines,'*  I  hear  A say,  and  she  is  always  right.  She  knows 

him  better  than  he  does  himself.  Good  night ! — I  do  not  know  why  it 
is,  but  when  my  head  is  on  my  pillow,  and  my  eyes  are  closed,  and  I 
hear  nothing  about  me  but  my  own  breathings,  wherever  my  body 
may  be,  my  spirit  is  sure  to  be  at  V . 

Saturday. — A was  right.     I  got  up  this  morning  and  walked 

out ; — ^and  the  sun  did  shine,  and  the  sea  glittered  under  it,  and  the 
little  children  were  bathing  or  playing  about  on  the  sands,  or  riding 
ponies  or  asses  on  the  shore  ;  gaily  dressed  people,  with  their  morn- 
ing faces,  were  passing  and  repassing  here  and  there  ;  the  fishermen 
were  spreading  their  nets  to  dry,  and  their  wives  sitting  mending 
them,  on  a  beautiful  piece  of  turf  in  the  centre  of  the  town  looking  to 
the  sea ;  the  houses  I  thought  had  every  where  a  peculiarly  happy  look, 
unlike  any  thing  I  had  seen  before ; — and  I  was  better  and  happier.  I 
looked  once  or  twice  across  the  sea  for  the  shores  of  France,  but  I 
could  not  see  them  ;  and  I  do  not  know  whether  I  was  not  trying  to  be 
melancholy  again :  but  just  then  I  caught  a  glance  of  the  sunshine 
upon  the  water,  and  C — —  came  up  to  me  with  his  smiling  spirit  look- 
ing out  from  his  eyes,  and  I  was  happy  half  against  my  will. — "  Happy 
against  his  will!  Now  is  not  that  nonsense ?"  I  hear  A exclum. 
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May  she  never  be  able  to  understand  the  feelings  which  she  is  so  apt 
and  so  welcome  to  make  merry  with !  May  a  perpetual  light  from 
within  continue  to  give,  as  it  does  now,  life,  beauty,  and  newness  to 
every  thing  about  her !  I  know,  as  well  as  she  does,  that  this  earth  is, 
properly  understood,  a  place  about  the  surface  of  which  we  ought  to 
glide  as  with  wings ;  that  the  spirit  ought  to  bear  up  the  body  from 
seeming  to  touch  it ;  that  we  ought  to  pass  oveiL  it  as  the  bees  pass 
over  flowers — only  to  collect  tlieir  sweets:  1  know  all  this,  but  I  am 
constantly  finding^hat  I  onlj/  know  it ; — shcfcela  it. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Claire, 

Your  affectionate  brother,         D.  S.  F. 
P.  S.  You  will  remember  that  the  letters  I  address  to  you  are  in- 
tended for  all  the  home  circle ;  and  that  the  wishes  and  adieus  I  bid  to 
you  are  offered  for  them  all. 

LETTER   III. 

Brighton,  Monday,  Sept.  22, 1817. 

It  is  an  instinct  of  our  nature  to  judge  by  externals.  In  the  pre- 
sent state  of  tlie  world,  I  know,  this  instinct  is  apt  sometimes  to  lead  us 
astray ;  but,  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  valuable  one :  and  I  generally, 
to  a  certain  extent,  yield  myself  up  to  it«  I  suffer  it  to  influence,  but 
not  to  flx  me. 

No  one  can  visit  a  foreign  country  witli  less  prejudice  against  the  in- 
habitants of  it  than  I  have  against  those  of  England ;  and  yet  my  first 
impression  is,  that  I  do  not  like  them,  and  that  I  never  can.  You  will 
not,  however,  do  them  or  me  the  injustice  to  take  this  as  a  deliberate 
opinion.  It  is  merely  an  impulse,  arising  from  the  external  indications 
of  character  which  first  present  themselves  to  me.  There  is  a  hard 
coarseness  of  feature,  and  a  repulsive  coldness  of  manner,  which,  what- 
ever of  good  or  of  beauty  they  may  cover,  are  unequivocally  bad  in 
themselves :  and  these  the  English  appear  to  me  to  possess  in  a  re- 
markable degree.  There  is,  besides,  in  all  they  say  and  do,  an  awk- 
ward and  blundering  abruptness,  which  is  peculiarly  offensive  to  a 
Frenchman.  One  is  accustomed  in  France,  on  all  occasions,  to  give 
and  receive  a  smile  at  meeting  and  at  parting,  even  in  one's  inter- 
course with  strangers.  Perhaps  these  smiles  do  not  mean  much  ;  but 
they  are  at  least  harmless.  Here  I  never  meet  with  any  thing  like  a 
smile,  except  sometimes  an  awkward  half-suppressed  one  at 'my  foreign 
English.  This  is  one  of  the  worst  of  rudenesses,  and  one  to  which  the 
people  here  dre  more  addicted  than  to  any  other  ;  or  perhaps  it  may 
appear  so  to  me,  because  it  is  one  which  a  Frenchman  never  falls  into, 
though  our  language  possesses  such  an  endless  variety  of  delicacies, 
which  foreigners,  and  above  all  the  English,  are  perpetually  violating. 
But  for  the  present  I  willingly  turn  from  the  people  to  the  country. 

We  are  extremely  interested  by  this  town.  The  features  of  it  are 
not  what  can  be  called  striking,  but  they  are,  I  think,  very  remarkable. 
There  is  nothing  about  it  in  the  slightest  degree  venerable  or  im- 
pressive, like  some  of  the  great  French  and  Flemish  towns.  There  is 
no  beauty  or  grandeur  in  the  houses  or  public  buildings.  On  the  con- 
trary, tliere  is  an  air  of  smallness  every  where ;  but  this  is  accompanied 
by  a  newness,  a  completeness,  and  a  finish,  which  give  to  the  whole 
the  effect  of  a  picture.     Any  part  that  can  be  taken  in  by  the  eye  at 
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once  has  the  appearance  of  a  newly-painted  scene  on  the  stage.  Most 
of  the  houses  look  as  ff  they  had  been  kept  in  a  case,  and  were  now 
just  uncovered  for  some  public  occasion.  The  Prince  Regent  has  lately 
been  staying  at  a  palace  he  has  here ;  and  I  inquired  whether  the 
houses  had  been  newly  beautified  on  this  account,  as  the  people  are 
compelled  to  do  in  Spain  when  the  king  travels.  All  the  answer  I  got 
to  the  inquiry  was  a  "  No,  Sir !"  accompanied  by  a  rude  smile,  I  sup- 
pose at  my  ignorance  in  making  it. 

The  houses  are  mostly  built  in  rows  or  sets  of  from  ten  to  twenty, 
each  being  a  fac-simile  of  all  the  rest  in  the  set ;  or  rather  each  set 
looking  IHlc  one  long  low  house,  with  a  door  between  every  two  or 
three  windows.  But  what  seems  to  me  to  give  the  peculiar  effect,  is 
the  extreme  cleanness  and  newness  of  every  thing.  The  paint  looks  as 
if  just  laid  on,  the  windows  shine  like  crystal,  the  stone  steps  are  as 
white  as  snow ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  town  the  houses  are  faced 
with  coloured  and  varnished  tiles  or  bricks,  which  glitter  so  when  the 
sun  shines,  tliat  you  cannot  look  at  them  steadily. 

From  what  I  can  judge  of  the  Regent's  palace  by  seeing  it  at  a  dis- 
tance, it  seems  to  be  built  in  a  very  strange  taste  indeed.  The  most 
conspicuous  part  of  it  is  a  large  dome,  almost  as  large  as  that  of  the 
Invalids,  composed  entirely  of  glass.  The  palace  is  nearly  surrounded, 
and  all  the  lower  part  of  it  hid,  by  a  range  of  odd-looking  buildings, 
which  are  the  stables. 

There  are  public  libraries,  where  the  people  meet  together  in  the 
evening;  besides  a  theatre,  assembly-rooms,  exhibitions  of  various 
kinds,  baths,  public  walks,  &c.,  all  included  in  a  town  containing  not 
more  than  twelve  thousand  inhabitants.  So  that,  if  Brighton  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  an  English  county  town,  we  must  have  been 
strangely  misinformed  as  to  the  people's  love  of  amusement. 

D.  S.  F. 

LETTER   IV. 

Brighton f  Tuesday,  Sept.  23,  1817. 

Yoi7  know  part  of  our  plan  is  never  to  be  in  a  hurry ;  never  to  mis- 
take moving  for  travelling  ;  or  to  arrive  at  a  place  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  quit  it.  I  was  too  happy  at  home  to  have  been  induced  to 
leave  it  in  search  of  mere  pleasure — even  if  pleasure  were  to  be  found 
in  the  rattle  of  wheels.     I  am  certain  I  shall  spend  no  day  so  happily 

while  lam  away,  as  I  should  have  done  at  V ,  with  every  thing  that 

is  dear  to  me  about  me.  But  I  hope  to  return  there,  less  unworthy 
of  the  love  that  will  greet  me,  and  capable  of  loving  the  givers  of  it 
better  than  ever — more  I  cannot.  In  the  mean  time,  1  shidl  continue  to 
fulfil  the  <^ondition  on  which  we  mutually  consented  to  separate, 
namely,  that  I  should  tell  you  all  I  see  and  think  and  feel ;  in  short, 
that  I  should  talk  to  you  as  I  do  when  we  are  sitting  together  on  the 
terrace,  or  sauntering  under  the  chesnut-trees;  talk,  by  the  way,  which 
if  you  hear  with  delight,  it  is  because  your  hearts  are  the  chief  listeners 
to  it. 

I  made  an  odd  mistake  in  my  last,  about  the  Regent's  palace.  I 
described  the  stables  as  the  palace,  and  the  palace  as  the  stables.  I 
suppose  the  architect,  or  his  employers,  just  at  the  time  of  forming  the 
plan,  must  have  been  reading  the  English  Rabelais'  account  of  a  na- 
tion, in  which  horses  governed  and  men  served  them ;  and  so  raised 
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the  buildings  according  to  that  writer's  ideas  of  the  comparative  nobi- 
lity of  those  two  races  of  animals.  I  was  quite  mistaken,  too,  in  sup- 
posing this  to  be  a  fair  specimen  of  an  English  provincial  town.  We 
find  it  has  very  peculiar  features,  and  seems  extremely  well  adapted  to 
exhibit  the  manners,  habits,  &c.  of  almost  all  classes  of  the  people.  We 
shall  therefore  remain  here  for  a  few  days. 

Fashion,  you  must  know,  is  as  peremptory  in  her  decrees  here,  as 
she  is  in  France;  and  as  effectually  destroys  all  natural  and  simple 
tastes  and  habits  of  feeling.     But  both  here  and  there,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  her  votaries,  she  seems  obstinately  determined,  for 
her  health's  sake,  to  transfer  her  shrine,  during  the  summer  months,  to 
a  distance  from  the  great  cities  and  the  metropolis.    What  is  to  be  done 
in  this  case  ?     For  a  person  of  fashion  to  vegetate  among  green  fields^ 
trees,  flowers,  and  running  brooks,  would  doubtless  be  a  most  lamentable 
waste  of  life ;  but  then  not  to  be  a  person  of  fashion  would  be  still 
worse.     In  this  dilemma  a  compromise  has  been  made  between  inclina- 
tion and  duty.     Fashion  forbids  them  to  live  in  London,  and  habit  pre- 
vents them  from  living  out  of  it;  so  they  contrive  to  live  in  and  out 
of  it  at  the  same  time,  by  establishing  on  the  sea-coast,  and  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  island,  certain  little  Londons,  of  which  this  at  Brigh- 
ton is  said  to  be  the  most  in  favour — I  suppose  because  it  is  the  least 
of  all  others  like  the  country.     The  centre  of  Baris,  with  its  Tuile- 
ries  and  Champs  Elysees,  is  a  garden  of  Eden  to  it.     The  country,  for 
leagues  round,  is  one  uninterrupted  range  of  brown,  barren,  chalk-hills ; 
on  which  a  few  lean  dirty-looking  sheep  tantalize  their  appetites  by 
nibbling  at  the  dry  turf.     Nature  has,  to  be  sure,  scattered  a  tree  here 
and  there,  to  shew  that  the  want  of  vegetation  is  not  her  fault ;  and  a 
few  spots  of  land  have  been  cultivated  ;  — but  I  imagine  this  has  been 
done  only  to  make  the  rest  look  more  barren  (that  is  to  say  more  beau- 
tiful) by  the  contrast — as  coquettes  put  black  patches  on  their  faces,  to 
make  the  white  and  red  look  more  brilliant.    Never  have  our  own  vine- 
covered  hills  and  delicious  valleys  of  Languedoc  shone  out  upon  my 
memory  in  absence,  with  such  luxuriance  as  during  the  few  days  I  have 
been  here.     But  they  tell  us  we  must  not  judge  of  the  face  of  their 
island  by  any  thing  we  see  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  this  town ; 
and  have  referred  us  to  a  spot  about  two  leagues  distant,  for  a  most  ex- 
tensive and  beautiful  view  of  the  adjacent  country.     We  intend  going 
there  to-morrow.     Till  then,  adieu.  D.  S.  F» 

LETTER    V. 

Brighton^  Wednesday ^  Sept.  24,  1817. 
We  have  just  returned  from  visiting  what  is  called  the  Devil's  Dyke. 
The  view  from  the  top  of  this  singular  place  has  a  very  peculiar  cha- 
racter ;  and  is  certainly  most  beautiful.  The  road  to  the  spot  from 
whence  the  view  is  seen  is  admirably  calculated  to  enhance  its  beauties 
by  direct  and  sudden  contrast.  It  lies,  at  first,  through  corn-fields ; 
but  all  the  latter  part  is  what  they  call  here  Downs :  that  is,  an  im* 
mense  tract  of  country  undulating  on  all  sides,  so  that  you  have  no- 
where a  single  receding  distance,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach ;  but  seve- 
ral separate  distances,  each  distinctly  marked,  but  more  and  more 
faintly,  as  they  recede  behind  each  other ;  and  all  shifUng  and  varying 
with  the  position  of  the  eye,  or  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  track  (for  there 
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is  no  road)  over  which  you  are  passing.  The  whole  is  covered  with  a 
short  hrown  turf,  and  unbroken  by  a  single  tree  or.  a  single  habitation  : 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  view  of  the  sea  now  and  then  on  the  left, 
bounded  only  by  the  horizon.  The  effect  of  this,  besides  being  exceed- 
ingly fine  in  itself,  adds  greatly  to  that  of  the  noble  prospect  which,  at 
a  turn  of  the  hill,  bursts  upon  the  eye  suddenly,  and  at  once. 

The  character  of  this  view  is,  in  almost  every  thing,  different  from 
those  we  are  accustomed  to  in  France ;  but  if  it  wants  their  grandeur 
and  variety,  it  is  still  extremely  beautiful.  The  spectator  stands  on  the 
ridge  of  a  range  of  Downs,  such  as  I  have  been  describing  to  you, 
which  seem,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  on  cither  side,  to  form  an  inac- 
cessible barrier  to  the  sea. 

Smooth  brown  turf  covers  their  almost  perpendicular  declivity  down 
to  the  very  foot ;  and  then  the  country  lies  before  the  eye  in  one  immense 
flat,  or  plain,  which,  in  the  front,  stretches  out  interminably,  till  the  blue 
distance  becomes  lost  in  the  blue  sky.     Nothing  can  be  more  luxuriant 
than  the  cultivation  with  which  the  whole  of  this  plain  is  covered  ;  and 
yet  it  is  totally  different  from  any  thing  I  have  seen  before.    That  part 
which  lies  near  enough  for  the  eye  to  distinguish  the  detail  of  it,  con- 
sists of  square  patches  of  from  one  to  three  or  four  arpents*,  com- 
pletely divided  from  each  other  by  thick  hedge-rows.     This,  together 
with  the  wood  which  is  scattered  about  in  small  quantities  everywhere, 
gives  to  the  scene  the  appearance  of  a  vast  garden— at  this  season  al- 
most of  a  flower-garden,  from  the  endless  variety  of  tints  with  which  the 
whole  is  covered.     To  complete  the  effect  of  the  picture,  narrow  roads 
wind  about  like  the  course  of  a  river,  and  lead  to  little  villages,  which 
are  seen  here  and  there,  with  their  small  simple-looking  church-spires 
rising  out  of  clumps  of  trees,  which  seem  to  have  been  planted  there 
not  by  man,  but  by  Nature.     This  appearance,  both  of  the  roads  and 
the  trees,  is  almost  unknown  with  us ;  but  it  is  extremely  pleasing. 
Indeed,  I  am  half-inclined  not  to  confess  to  you  how  very  much  I  have  ^ 
been  delighted  by  this  view;  for,  if  I  have  succeeded  in  giving  you 
any  thing  like  a  distinct  idea  of  it,  you  will  see  how  entirely  it  differs 
from  our  own  favourite  ones.     Here  are  no  forest-crowned  mountains 
rising  majestically  in  the  distance ;  no  laughing  valleys  which  seem  to 
exult  in  their  own  beauty ;  no  rivers  winding  and  glittering  between 
their  banks,  till  they  become  lost  to  the  eye,  but  not  to  the  fancy ;  no 
vine-covered  hills  jutting  out  in  the  foreground  on  either  side,  round 
the  corners  of  which  the  imagination  is  enticed  to  wander,  and  paint 
for  itself  pictures  even  more  lovely  than  the  one  it  leaves.    Here  every 
thing  is  seen ;  but  then  neither  the  eye  nor  the  mind  has  a  desire  to 
wander :  they  feel  as  if  they  could  rest  for  ever  on  the  beautiful  crea- 
tion which  seems  to  lie  breathing  and  basking  in  the  sunshine  before 
tlicm.     You  know  I  am  accustomed  to  find,  or  to  fancy,  everj^where  in 
external  nature  symbols  of  the  mind.     Our  favourite  French  landscapes 
seem,  then,  like  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  to  talk  of  joy.     This  Eng- 
lish one,  like  the  voice   of  the  stock-dove,  seems  to    breathe  and  to 
murmur  of  happiness.     The  one  laughs  outwardly  like  a  bacchante  of 
Titian ;  the  other  smiles  inwardly,  like  a  Madonna  of  Corregio. 

Adieu  for  a  day  or  two.  D.  S.  F. 

•  About  an  acre    Tr. 
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Casanova's  visit  to  haller  awd  voltaire. 

[The  following  article  is  extracted  from  a  MS.  consisting  of  600 
closely- written  sheets  that  fell  in  the  hands  of  the  Editor  of  the  'MJ.ra" 
nia,"  a  periodical  publication   at  Leipsic,   and  was  written  by  J.J. 
Casanova.     It  includes  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years,  commencing  with 
the  year  1 7d0  ;   and  contains  a  history  of  the  author's   life,  from  his 
youth  to  his  latter  years,  with  notices  of  the  principal  characters  with 
whom  he  became  acquainted  in  all  the  great  courts  of  Europe.  The  writer 
was  brother  to  Casanova,  late  Director  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts 
in  Dresden,  whose  name  is  mentioned  in  MenseUs  **  Gelehrtes  Deuts- 
chland  ;*'   or,  '*  The  History  of  the  Learned  Germans  of  the  18th  Cen- 
tury.'* The  ancestors  of  J.  J.  Casanova  are  said  to  have  been  Spaniards, 
but  he  himself  states  Venice  to  have  been  his  birth-place. .   He  received 
his  first  education  at  Padua ;  he  then  entered  a  seminary,  and  again  re- 
turned to  Venice.     In  1743  he  went  to  Constantinople,  where,  besides 
others,  he  formed  an  interesting  acquaintance  with  Bonneval.     Twelve 
years  after,  i.  e.  in  17^5,  we  find  him  again  at  Venice,  confined  in  the 
lead  prisons,  from  which,  by  the  most  astonishing  efforts,  he  escaped  in 
1756.     In  1757  he  went  to  Paris,  and  after  a  variety  of  adventures  he 
removed  in  1 757  to  Spain.     During  a  journey  which  he  made  thence  to 
the  South  of  France,  he  passed  through  Aix  in  Provence,  in  his  way  to 
Italy.     At  Madrid  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Count  of  Aranda,  the 
Duke  Medina  Celi,  and  with  Olavides ;   but  he  was  induced,  or  rather 
obliged,  for  various  reasons,  to  leave  that  country.     In  1774,  after 
having  passed  eighteen  years  in  travelling,  he  was  declared  free  by  the 
Republic  of  Venice.     From  the  year  1 785  he  lived  at  Dux,  in  Bohemia, 
as  librarian  to  the  Count  Waldstein,  and  completely  gave  himself  up  to 
the  study  of  the  sciences  till  his  death,  which  was  nearly  at  the  end  of 
the  century.] 

I  WAS  introduced  to  Haller  by  letters  of  recommendation.  He  was  a 
man  of  tall  stature,  being  about  six  feet  high,  and  his  features  displayed 
a  perfect  symmetry. 

Whatever  can  be  reasonably  expected  from  a  hospitable  man,  was 
offered  to  me  by  this  great  philosopher.  Whenever  1  put  a  question  to 
him,  he  displayed  to  me  his  knowledge  with  a  correctness  and  precision 
that  merited  my  warmest  admiration.  This  was  done  with  such  mo- 
desty, that  a  man  like  myself  might  have  imagined  it  was  carried  to 
excess.  He  appeared  to  be  receiving  instruction  himself,  when  he  was  in 
reality  conveying  instruction  to  me.  When  he  questioned  me  on  any 
scientific  subject,  there  was  always  enough  in  the  question  to  guide  me, 
and  to  render  it  impossible  to  answer  him  erroneously. 

Haller  was  eminent  as  a  philosopher,  a  physician,  and  an  anatomist. 
Like  Morgagni,  whom  he  called  his  preceptor,  he  had  made  many 
discoveries  in  physiology.  He  shewed  me  several  letters  of  Mor- 
gagni and  Pontevedra,  who  were  Professors  of  the  same  University. 
Pontevedra  had  directed  his  attention  principally  to  botany :  Haller  had 
also  made  it  his  study.  The  conversation  we  held  concerning  these 
distinguished  men,  by  whom  I  also  had  been  instructed,  induced  him  to 
complain  of  Pontevedra.  His  letters,  he  observed,  gave  him  much 
trouble,  partly  because  it  was  difficult  to  decipher  his  writing,  and  partly 
because  he  wrote  in  obscure  Latin. 
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Haller  had  just  received,  from  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Berhn, 
the  inteUigence,  that  the  king  of  Prussia,  afber  the  receipt  of  his  letter, 
had  given  up  his  intention  of  suppressing  the  Latin  language  in  his  do- 
minions. '*  A  sovereign,"  said  Haller,  in  his  letter  to  this  monarch, 
"  who  should  succeed  in  banishing  from  the  republic  of  letters  the 
language  of  Cicero  and  Horace,  would  erect  an  eternal  monument 
of  his  own  ignorance.  If  the  learned  must  have  a  language  for  com- 
municating Sieir  discoveries  to  each  other,  the  Latin  language  is  of  all 
the  fittest ;  for  the  dominion  of  the  Greek  and  Arabic  has  ceased." 

Haller  was  also  a  great  lyric  poet,  and  an  able  statesman :  his  country 
derived  great  advantages  from  his  abilities.  His  morals  were  distin* 
guished  by  a  purity  that  is  very  rare.  He  once  said  to  me,  that  the 
best  means  of  teaching  morality  to  others,  is  to  prove  its  value  by  our 
own  example.  So  good  a  citizen  could  not  but  be  at  the  same  time 
an  excellent  father  to  his  &mily ;  and  such  I  found  him.  He  had  con- 
tracted a  second  marriage;  both  his  wife  and  daughter  were  very 
interesting:  the  latter,  then  in  her  eighteenth  year,  took  no  share  in  the 
conversation  during  dinner,  except  that  she  occasionally  addressed  a 
few  words  in  a  low  voice,  to  a  young  gentleman  who  sat  next  to  her. 
Ailer  dinner  I  asked  Haller,  who  this  young  man  was,  and  he  informed 
me,  he  was  the  tutor  of  his  daughter.  I  said,  **  It  is  not  improbable 
that  such  a  tutor  and  such  a  pupil  may  feel  a  mutual  inclination  for  each 
other."  He  replied,  '*  Let  it  be  so  if  Heaven  ordains  it."  This  answer 
was  so  dignified  and  wise,  that  I  reproached  myself  for  having  made 
such  a  hasty  observation ;  and,  in  order  to  change  the  subject,  I  opened 
an  octavo  volume  of  Haller*s  works,  and  seeing  the  words :  **  Utrum 
fnemoria  post  mart  em,  dubito"  I  said,  **  You,  then,,  consider  the  recol- 
lection as  no  essential  part  of  the  soul  ?"  And  thus  I  obliged  the 
philosopher  to  give  a  qualified  explanation ;  for  he  did  not  wish  his 
orthodoxy  to  be  doubted.  I  inquired  during  dinner,  whether  Voltaire 
often  visited  him  ?  He  smiled,  and  answered : — *  Vetabo^  qui  Cereris 
sacrum  vulgavit  arcanum^  sub  iisdem  sit  trabibvs,*  During  the  three  days 
I  remained  with  him,  I  did  not  again  venture  to  converse  with  him  on 
religious  subjects.  When  I  observed,  that  I  rejoiced  at  my  approaching 
acquaintance  with  the  great  Voltaire,  he  answered,  without  appearing 
to  be  in  the  least  hurt  at  my  observation,  *'  Voltaire  is  a  man  whose 
acquaintance  I  had  cause  to  seek,  but  many  persons  have  found  him, 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  physics,  greater  when  beheld  at  a  distance." 

Haller  was  very  abstemious,  although  his  table  was  abundantly  pro- 
vided. His  usufiJ  drink  was  water;  but  at  the  desert  he  generally 
took  a  small  glass  of  spirits,  wliich  he  poured  into  a  large  glass  of 
water.  He  related  many  things  of  Boerhaave,  whose  favourite  pupil 
he  had  been.  After  Hippocrates,  he  considered  him  as  the  greatest 
physician ;  and,  as  a  surgeon,  he  considered  him  superior  to  Hippo- 
crates and  all  others.  This  induced  me  to  ask  him,  why  Boerhaave 
himself  had  not  been  able  to  atuin  an  advanced  age.  He  replied, 
"  Quia  contra  vim  mortis  nullum  est  medicamen  in  kortis**  Had  not 
Haller  been  bom  a  physician,  a  poisoned  wound,  which  no  other  person 
could  heal,  would  have  caused  his  death;  but  he  cured  himself  by 
washing  the  wound  with  a  lotion,  which  he  made  by  dissolving  in  his 
own  urine  a  certain  portion  of  common  salt. 
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"  Madame  •••»/*  Mid  I  to  him,  **  pretends  you  posses^  the  philosopher's 

stone." 
He  replied,  **  The  world  says  so,  but  I  myself  doubt  it." 
«  Do  you  then/'  continued  I,  **  conceive  it  impossible  to  obtain  it?" 
He  answered,  *'  I  have  endeavoured  for  thirty  years  to  convince  myself  of 

the  impossibility ;  but  to  the  present  moment  I  have  not  succeeded.     One 

catinot  DC  a  chemist  without  believing  in  the  physical  possibility  of  this  great 

result." 

When  I  took  my  leave,  he  requested  I  would  write  to  him,  and  give 
him  my  opinion  of  Voltaire.  Thus  our  correspondence  commenced, 
which  we  carried  on  in  the  French  language.  I  received  twenty-three 
letters  from  this  rare  man,  the  last  of  which  was  written  six  months 
previous  to  his  death.* 

While  I  was  at  Bern  I  had  read  the  Heloise  of  Rousseau,  and  I  re-» 
quested  Haller  to  give  me  his  opinion  of  it.  '*  The  little,"  said  he, 
**  that  I  have  read  of  it,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  a  friend,  is 
sufficient  to  enable  me  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  whole  work.  It  is  the 
worst  of  all  novels,  because  it  is  more  eloquent  than  any  other.  You 
will  see  the  Waadtland :  it  is  a  beautiful  country,  but  do  not  expect  to 
find  the  originals  like  Rousseau's  brilliant  pictures.  He  thinks  it  is 
allowed  to  lie  in  a  novel;  Your  Petrarch  did  not  lie.  I  have  hiA- Latin 
works.  People  will  no  longer  read  them,  because  they  consider  his 
Latin  to  be  faulty ;  but  they  are  wrong.  Petrarch's  love  for  the  chaste 
Laura  is  not  a  fanciful  invention.  He  loved  her  as  any  other  man 
wotild  have  loved  a  woman  who  had  won  his  affections  :  and  if  their 
love  had  been  reciprocal,  Petrarch  would  never  have  celebrated  her  in 
song." 

Thus  Haller  spoke  of  Petrarch ;  when  I  asked  his  opinion  of  Rousseau, 
whose  eloquence  he  said  he  hated,  because  all  its  splendour  consisted  in 
antithesis  and  paradox.  Although  this  distinguished  Swiss  was  one  of 
the  greatest  philosophers  of  his  age,  yet  he  never  boasted  of  his  know- 
ledge either  in  his  family  circle,  or  in  his  conversation  with  scientific 
men.  He  was  afiPable  and  amiable,  and  seldom  incurred^ the  displeasure 
of  any  one.  By  what  means  he  gained  the  affections  of  all  who  knew 
him,  I  know  not.  It  is  easier  to  say  what  he  had  not,  than  to  explain 
the  good  qualities  of  which  he  was  possessed.  He  had  not  the  defects 
of  those  who  are  generally  styled  the  learned  and  the  great.  He  was  a 
man  of  upright  intentions,  but  he  made  nobody  feel  it,  who  possessed  a 
less  share  of  them  than  himself.  He  certainly  despised  those  ignorant 
persons,  who,  instead  of  confining  themselves  within  the  bounds  of 
their  own  insignificance,  speak  at  random  on  all  subjects,  and  who  ever 
aim  at  making  the  well-informed  appear  ridiculous ;  but  nevertheless 
he  never  allowed  his  contempt  to  be  seen  or  felt.  He  lefl  it  to  others 
to  discover  his  superiority  of  mind,  for  it  could  not  be  concealed,  but 
he  did  not  expect  them  to  acknowledge  it.  He  expressed  himself  in 
elegant  language,  and  whatever  he  advanced  was  replete  with  sound 
reasoning,  but  never  over-ruled  the  sentiments  of  others.  He  seldom 
mentioned  bis  own  works,  and  if  the  conversation  led  to  them,  he 
changed  it  to  some  other  subject.  If  he  was  obliged  to  contradict  any 
one,  he  generally  did  so  reluctantly. 


*  In  the  year  1777,  at  the  age  of  70. 
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Agreeably  to  my  plan,  I  terminated  my  journey  through  French 
Switzerland,  by  a  visit  to  Voltaire. 

I  found  him  just  rising  from  dinner,  surrounded  by  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

C.  "  At  last/'  said  1,  on  approaching  him,  "  the  happiest  moment  of  my 
ifc  is  arrived :  I,  at  length,  behold  mv  great  leacher ;  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  Sir,  I  have  attended  your  school." 

F.  **  Do  me  this  honour  twenty  years  longer,  and  then  do  not  fail  to  bring 
me  the  money  for  your  schooling." 

C.  "  I  promise,  it  shall  not  be  withheld.^  But  do  you  also  promise,  that 
you  will  then  expect  me.'* 

y.  "  1  promise  it,  and  would  sooner  die  than  break  my  promise." 

A  general  laugh  resounded  applause  to  this  first  witty  answer  of 
Voltaire :  this  was  a  matter  of  course.  When  two  persons  begin  a 
contest,  the  laughers  always  countenance  one  ac  the  expense  of  the 
other.  These  are  little  cabals,  for  which  one  must  be  prepared  in  good 
company.  I  was  so ;  and  I  hoped  that  I  should  be  able  in  my  turn  to 
lay  a  snare  for  Voltaire. 

Two  Englishmen,  lately  arrived,  were  now  presented  to  him :  one  of 
them  was  Fox,  afterwards  so  justly  celebrated.  Voltaire  rose  and  said, 
**  The  gentlemen  are  English ;  oh  !  that  I  were  likewise  an  English- 
man V  This  was  a  bad  compliment.  The  Englishmen  ought  to  have 
said,  "  Oh  !  that  we  were  Frenchmen !''  But  they  either  were  unwilling 
to  lie,  or  were  ashamed  to  tell  the  truth.  A  man  of  honour  may,  in  my 
opinion,  extol  his  own  nation  in  preference  to  a  foreign  one,  but  he 
ought  not  to  depreciate  it. 

We  had  scarcely  sat  down,  when  Voltaire  again  attacked  mc.  He 
said  with  a  smile,  but  very  politely,  "  As  a  Venetian,  you  undoubtedly 
know  Count  Algarotti  V*  "  I  know  him,"  I  replied,  **  but  not  as  a 
Venetian ;  for  seven-eighths  of  my  coimtrymen  know  not  that  there 
exists  such  a  man  as  Count  Algarotti.  (I  ought  to  have  said,  as  a 
learned  man.)  I  know  him  from  an  intercourse  of  two  months  in 
Padua,  where  he^has  lived  for  seven  years ;  and  I  admire  him  because 
he  is  one  of  your  admirers." 

V.  "  We  are  friends.  He  has  the  esteem  of  all  who  know  him.  It  is  not 
necessary,  therefore,  that  he  should  admire  any  one  in  order  to  gain  esteem." 

C  "  if  he  had  not  b^un  by  admiring  others,  he  would  not  have  obtained 
fame.    As  an  admirer  ofNewton,  he  enabled  the  ladies  to  treat  of  light." 

K  "  Has  he  really  effected  this  ?" 

C.  "  He  has  obtamed  his  end,  though  not  so  completely  as  Monsieur  de 
Fontenelle  obtained  his  by  his  Plurality  of  Worlds." 

F.  "  You  are  right.  Tell  him,  if  you  should  see  him  in  Bologna,  I  expect 
his  Letters  on  Russia.  He  may  send  them  to  me  by  the  banker  Bianchi  at 
Milan.    The  Italians  are  said  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  style  of  writing." 

C.  "  Certainly.  His  own  language  cannot  be  found  in  his  works :  they  are 
full  of  Gallicisms.    We  pity  him." 

F.  "  Does  not  then  the  French  mode  of  construction  embellish  your  lan- 
guage?" 

C  "  It  renders  it  intolerable.  The  French  language  interspersed  with 
Italian  words  could  not  be  more  intolerable,  even  it  you.  Monsieur  de  Vol- 
taire, had  written  it." 

F.  •*  You  are  right :  all  authors  should  write  in  pure  language :  Livy  has 
been  censured  on  account  of  his  provincial  Latin." 

C.  "  The  Abb^  l^zzarini  told  me,  when  1  began  to  write,  that  he  ))re- 
ferred  Livy  to  Sallwst." 
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y,  *'  Do  YOU  mean  the  Abb^  Lazzarini,  the  author  of  the  tragedy  *  Utisse 
il  Giovane  r  You  must  have  been  then  rerv  young.  I  wish  1  had  known 
htm.  But  I  knew  the  Abb^  Coeli,  the  friena  of  Newton,  and  author  of  the 
four  tragedies  which  comprise  the  whole  of  the  Roman  History.'' 

C.  **  I  knew  him,  and  admired  him ;  and  when  I  found  myself  in  the  com- 
pany of  these  ^reat  men,  I  esteemed  myself  happy  that  I  was  young.  In 
your  company  it  seems  to  me  as  if  it  was  but  yesterday ;  but  I  am  not  hum- 
bled on  this  account :   I  wish  I  was  the  last-bom  of  the  human  race." 

V>  "  You  then  would  certainly  be  more  happy  than  the  first-born.  What 
branch  of  literature  are  you  pursuing  V 

C.  "  None.  But  I  may  hereafter.  At  present  J  read  as  much  as  1  can, 
and  study  mankind  by  travelling." 

V,  "  The  road  is  eood,  but  the  book  extremely  large.  The  end  is  more 
easily  attained  by  reading  history." 

C,  **  History  lies.  Tne  facts  related  are  uncertain,  and  the  occupation 
tedious.  To  study  the  world,  while  wandering  through  it,  amuses  me. 
Horace,  whom  I  know  by  heart,  is  my  companion  -,  I  find  him  every- 
where." 

K  "  Algarotti  too  is  never  without  him.  I  am  sure  you  are  a  friend  to 
poetry," 

C.  *'  It  is  my  ruling  passion." 

y.  "  Have  you  composed  many  sonnets  V 

C,  "  From  ten  to  fifteen,  which  1  value  -,  and  from  two  to  three  thousand, 
which  I  never  read  a  second  time." 

F.  "  In  Italy  the  love  for  sonnets  is  a  kind  of  mania." 

C  "  Yes.  If  the  desire  to  embellish  a  thought  by  harmonious  words  may 
be  called  mania.  The  art  of  writing  sonnets.  Monsieur  de  Voltaire,  is  not 
easy.  The  sentiment  must  not,  for  the  sake  of  faurteen  verses,  be  either  ex- 
tended or  abridged,  and  the  sentiment  must  not  only  be  good,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  be  sublime." 

r.  "  h  is  the  bed  of  the  t3rTant  Procrustes,  and  for  that  reason  you  have 
few  good  ones.     We  have  not  one,  and  the  fault  is  in  our  lan^age." 

C  "  Perhaps  also  in  the  French  taste.  Your  nation  conceive  that  a  sen- 
timent, which  exceeds  the  length  of  an  Alexandrine,  loses  all  strength  and 
brilliancy." 

y.  *'  And  do  not  you  think  so?" 

C.  "  By  no  means.  But  let  us  first  agree  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term 
sentiment.  A  flash  of  wit,  for  instance,  will  not  be  suitable  for  a  sonnet.         ** 

V.  '*  Which  Italian  poet  do  you  prefer  V* 

C  "  Ariosto.  I  cannot,  however,  with  propriety  say,  that  I  prtfer  him. 
In  my  opinion  he  is  the  only  poet,  and  yet  I  know  them  all.  When  I  read 
your  censure  on  Ariosto  about  fifteen  years  ago,  I  was  persuaded  you  would 
retract  your  judgment,  when  you  had  read  his  works." 

V,  "  1  thank  you  for  believing  I  had  not  read  Ariosto.  I  had  read  him, 
but  I  was  young,  and  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  your  language.  At 
the  same  time  I  was  influenced  by  those  of  the  Italian  literati  who  were  ad- 
mirers of  Tasso.  Thus  I  unfortunately  suffered  an  opinion  on  Ariosto  to  go 
abroad,  which  I  considered  as  my  own.  It  was  not  my  own  opinion;  I  ad- 
mire your  Ariosto." 

C.  "  I  now  breathe  again.  Do,  I  beseech  you,  excommunicate  the  book, 
in  which  you  have  ridiculed  Ariosto." 

y.  "  All  my  books  are  excommunicated  already.  But  you  shall  witness  in 
what  manner!  have  retracted  my  judgment  of  Ariosto." 

Voltaire  now  astonished  mc.  He  recited  by  heart  the  two  long* 
passages  of  the  34th  and  35th  cantos  of  Orlando,  where  the  divine 
poet  makes  Astolfo  converse  with  the  apostle  John, — ^without  missing 
one  verse,  or  in  a  single  instance  violating  the  rules  of  prosody.  He 
afterwards  extolled  the  beauties  of  the  poet  by  such  observations  as 
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became  a  truly  great  man  :  more  subUme  remarks  could  not  have  been 
expected  even  from  an  Italian  commentator.  I  listened  to  bim  with 
the  utmost  attention,  and  watched,  bnt  in  vain,  to  discover  an  error. 
Turning  to  the  company,  I  declared,  that  my  admiration  was  bound- 
less, and  that  it  should  be  made  known  throughout  Italy.  Voltaire 
now  said : — 

«  The  whole  of  Europe  shall  be  informed  by  myself  of  the  ample  repara- 
tion, which  is  due  to  the  greatest  genius  she  ever  produced.'^ 

He  hardly  knew  how  or  when  to  put  an  end  to  his  encomiums  ;  and 
the  next  day  he  presented  me  with  his  own  translation  of  a  stanza : 


I 


,uindi  avvien  che  tra  principi  e  signori 
atti  e  convenzion'  sono  si  irali. 


Tan  lega  oggi  r^,  papi  e  imperatori, 
Duman  saran  nimici  capitali : 
Perch^,  qual  I'apparenze  esteriori 
Non  anno  i  cor*  non  an  gli  animi  tali : 
Che  non  mlrando  al  torto,  piii  oh'  al  dritto 
Attendon  solamenieal  lor  profitto. 

This  was  his  translation  : — 

Les  papes,  les  C^ars  appaisant  leur  querelle, 
Jarent  sar  I'dvangile  une  paix  ^terneile ; 
Vous  les  voyez  demain  I'un  de  I'autre  ennemis ; 
C'^tait  pour  se  tromper  qu'ils  s'^taient  r^unis ; 
Nul  serment  est  gara^,  nul  accord  n'est  sincere, 
Quand  la  bouche  a  parl^  le  coeur  dit  le  contraire. 
Lhi  cici  qu'ils  attestaient  ils  bravaient  le  courroux, 
L*int^r^[  est  le  Dieu,  qui  les  gouveme  tous. 

Though  none  of  the  company,  except  myself,  understood  the  Italian 
language,  yet  Voltaire's  recitation  on  the  preceding  day  procured  him 
the  applause  of  all  present.  Ailer  these  applauses  had  subsided,  Ma- 
dame Denis,  his  niece,  asked  me,  whether  I  considered  the  long  pas- 
sage recited  by  her  uncle  as  one  of  the  finest  of  that  great  poet.  I  re- 
plied, '*  Certainly,  Madam,  it  is  one  of  the  finest,  but  not  the  finest." 
She  inquired  farther,  *'  Has  it  been  decided,  then,  which  is  the  finest  ?*' 
I  replied,  **  This  was  absolutely  necessary;  for  otherwise,  the  Apotheo- 
sis of  the  poet  could  not  have  taken  place.  ''  He  has  been  canonized 
then  ?"  (continued  she)  "  I  did  not  know  that." 

A  genera]  burst  of  laughter  ensued,  and  all  of  them,  Voltaire  being 
foremost,  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  Madame  Denis.  I  observed 
the  utmost  gravity.  Voltaire,  seemingly  offended,  said,  "  I  know  why 
you  do  not  laugh.  You  mean  to  indicate  that  the  part  for  which  Ari- 
osto  has  been  called  the  Divine,  must  have  been  inspired.'' 

C  "  Most  certainly." 

FI  **  And  which  is  the  passage?" 

C  "  The  last  thirty-six  stanzas  of  the  twenty-third  cantc.  They  describe 
the  madness  of  Orlando  with  so  much  truth,  that  they  may  be  called  techni- 
cally correct.  No  one,  except  Ariosio,  ever  knew  how  madness  comes  upon 
us.  He  alone  has  been  able  to  describe  it.  You,  too,  have  doubtless  shud- 
dered while  reading  those  stanzas.  They  stir  up  all  the  sensibilities  of  the 
soul." 

K  "  I  remember  them.  All  the  frightfulness  of  love  is  there  displayed ;  and 
1  am  impatient  to  read  them  again." 

'*  Perhaps,"  said  Madame  Denis,  *'you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  recite  the  pas- 
sage," at  the  same  time  turning  herself  to  her  uncle  as  if  to  ask  his  consent. 
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C  "  Why  should  I  not  ?"  I  replied  ;  *'  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
listen  to  me.*' 

Madame  D.  "  What !  have  you  taken  the  trouble  to  commit  it  to 
memory?" 

C.  *'  From  the  age  of  fifteen  I  have  read  Ariosto  twice  or  three  times  an- 
nually :  he  must,  therefore,  have  necessarily  impressed  my  memory  without 
any  effort  on  my  ))art — I  might  say  almost  involuntarily.  His  genealogies 
and  historical  episodes,  however,  are  an  exception :  they  fatigue  the  mmd, 
and  leave  the  heart  unaffected.  Horace  is  the  only  author  whom  I  have 
wholly  committed  to  memory  ^  yet  he  too  has  some  verses,  in  his  epistles, 
that  are  too  prosaic." 

F,  "  1  conceive  it  possible  to  learn  Horace  by  heart ;  but  to  succeed  with 
AriostOy  is  no  trifle.    There  are  forty-six  long  cantos.'^ 

C.     "  Say,  rather,  fifty-one." 

Voltaire  was  silent^  but  Madam  Denis  immediately  resumed,  and 
said, 

'*  Quick,  quick :  let  us  have  the  thirty-six  stanzas  of  which  you  say  that 
they  excite  horror,  and  which  have  obtained  for  the  poet  the  appellation  of 
Divine." 

I  immediately  recited  them,  avoiding  the  usual  declamation  of  the 
Italians.  Ariosto  needs  not  the  artificial  aid  of  a  declaimer,  which, 
after  all,  produces  monotony.  I  perfectly  agree  with  the  French,  that 
a  singing  delivery  is  intolerable.  I  repeated  the  stanzas  just  as  if  they 
had  been  prose,  except  as  to  tone,  look,  and  change  of  voice.  They 
perceived  and  felt  the  effort  I  made  to  repress  my  tears,  without  being 
able  to  suppress  theirs.     But  when  I  came  to  the  stanza, 

Poich^  allaigare  il  freno  al  dolor  puote 
Che  resta  solo  senza  altrui  rispetto, 
Giii  dagli  occhi  ri^ndo  per  Je  gote. 
Sparge  un  fiume  di  lagrime  sul  petto. — 

my  tears  flowed  so  copiously,  that  the  whole  company  were  affected, 
and  they  all  wept.  Madame  Denis  began  to  tremble,  and  Voltaire 
hastened  towards  me  to  embrace  me  ;  but  I  did  not  suffer  myself  to  be 
interrupted :  for  Orlando,  to  be  entirely  overcome  by  madness,  was  yet 
to  discover,  that  he  reposed  in  the  very  bed  in  which  the  happy  Medor 
had  once  clasped  in  his  arms  the  charms  of  Angelica.  This  is  in  the 
succeeding  stanza.  My  voice  had  hitherto  been  plaintive  and  hollow ; . 
I  now  assumed  a  tone  appropriate  to  the  horror  excited  by  the  mad- 
ness of  Orlando,  which  gave  him  such  extraordinary  power,  that  he 
effected  destructions  similar  to  those  produced  by  an  earthquake,  or 
a  flash  of  lightning.  When  I  had  finished  the  recital,  the  countenances 
of  the  company  sufficiently  expressed  their  approbation.  Voltaire  ex- 
claimed, '*  I  have  always  said,  if  you  wish  to  make  others  weep,  you 
must  weep  yourself.  But  to  weep,  one  must  feel ;  and  to  feel,  one  must 
have  a  soul."  He  then  embraced  me,  and  thanked  me ;  he  moreover 
promised  to  recite  the  same  stanzas  on  the  following  day.  He  kept 
Lis  word. 

We  resumed  our  conversation  about  Ariosto,  and  Madame  Denis 
expressed  her  surprise,  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  had  not  included  his 
works  in  the  list  of  prohibited  books.  Voltaire  told  her,.,  the  contrary 
had  been  done.  Leo  X.  had  excommunicated,  by  a  particular  bull,  all 
those  who  should  dare  to  condemn  Ariosto.  The  two  great  houses  of 
Este  and  Medici  would  not  allow  the  poet  to  be  injured ;  otherwise,  he 
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added,  the  only  verse  where  Constantine  is  stated  as  giving  Rome  to 
Silvester,  would  have  been  sufficient,  on  account  of  the  words  pvzza 
forte,  to  prohibit  the  poem. 

Here  I  could  not  help  begging  Voltaire  to  allow  me  to  remark,  that- 
greater  objection  had  been  made  to  the  verses  in  which  Ariosto  ex- 
presses his  doubts  as  to  the  resurrection  of  the  human  race  at  the  end  of 
the  world.  Speaking  of  the  hermit,  who  wishes  to  prevent  Rodomont 
making  himself  master  of  Isabella,  the  widow  of  Zerbin,  he  represents 
the  African,  tired  of  his  remonstrances,  laying  hold  of  the  hermit,  and 
hurling  him  away  with  such  violence,  tliat,  dashed  against  a  rock, 
he  remains  in  so  profound  a  sleep — 

*'  Che  al  novissimo  d\  forse  sia  desto."* 

The  word  forse,  which  the  poet  used  merely  as  a  rhetorical  orna- 
ment, caused  a  general  clamour,  which  would  probably  have  made 
Ariosto  laugh. 

"  It  is  a  great  pity,"  exclaimed  Madame  Denis,  "  that  Ariosto  did  not 
avoid  exaggerations." 

*'  You  are  mistaken,  my  dear,  niece,"  replied  Voltaire,  "  even  his  exae;- 
gerations  are  well  conceived  and  extremely  oeautiful." 

We  now  conversed  on  other  subjects,  all  relating  to  literature ;  and  at 
last  his  piece  entitled  *^  UEcossaise"  which  had  tlien  been  acted  at  So- 
lothurn,  became  the  topic  of  conversation.  Voltaire  remarked,  tjiat  if 
it  would  afford  me  any  pleasure  to  personate  a  character  at  his  house, 
he  would  request  Monsieur  de  Chavigny  to  prevail  on  his  lady  to  play 
the  part  of  Lindanef,  and  he  himself  would  act  the  part  of  Monrose. 
I  politely  thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  but  declined  the  proposition, 
adding,  that  Madame  de  Chavigny  was  at  Basil,  and  that  I  was  obliged 
to  continue  my  journey  on  the  following  day.  Upon  this  he  raised  a 
loud  cry,  and  put  the  whole  company  in  an  uproar,  alleging  that  my 
visit  would  be  an  insult  to  him,  unless  I  remained  with  him  at  least  a 
week. 

I  told  him  I  had  come  to  Geneva  expressly  to  see  him,  and  having 
accomplished  this,  I  had  nothing  else  to  detain  me  here. 

y.  "  Have  you  come  to  speak  with  me,"  he  asked,  *'  or  do  you  wish  that 
I  should  speak  with  you  ?" 

C.  '*  I  came  here,  above  all  things,  for  the  sake  of  yoar  converaation." 

f^,  "  You  must  then  stay  at  least  three  days  longer.  Dine  with  me  every 
day,  and  we  will  converse  together." 

I  accepted  the  offer,  but  returned  to  my  inn,  having  much  writing 
to  do. 


*  That  the  last  day  only  will  perhaps  awake  him. 

f  Alluding  to  an  adventure  of  Casanova  in  Solothurn,  with  which  Voltaire  had 
been  made  acquainted. 
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LETTER  v. 

Sir  Balaam  Barrow  to  Mr.  Jerbmiah  Dawsoit, 

CONTENTS. 

Journey  to  Brighton  and  Journey  in  America  contrasted.— -Landladies.    Beggars. 
Apples  at  Coach-door.  Barmaid  at  Cuckfield.  Ladder  from  Coach  Top.-^An  Ame-' 
rican  Vehiclci  "  Open  to  all  Parties,'*  viz.  at  all  sides. — No  Trustees  of  Roads.— 
Divers  Queries  on  the  American  Language. — Sir  Balaam  as  puzzled  as  nzarro.-* 
Cobbett's  Grammar.-— Questions  to  one  who  proposes  to  emigrate. 

Whobver  has  taken,  his  loose  nerves  to  tighten, 
A  journey  from  Blossoms*  Inn,  Cheapside,  to  Brighton, 
And  6nds  himself  pleasantly  rattled  to  Shoreham, 
At,  including  stoppages,  nine  miles  per  horam. 
Must  own  the  wnole  matter,  from  basement  to  attic. 
From  forehorse  to  hind-wheel,  is  aristocratic. 
If  landladies  handle  "  the  worm  of  the  still,*' 
If  urchins,  for  halfpennies,  tumble  up  hill  ^ 
If  apples  are  proferr'd,  the  slighted  outriders 
Are  always  postponed  to  the  four  fat  insiders. 
To  them  the  lame  beggar  first  takes  off  his  hat. 
To  them  the  spruce  landlady  loiters  to  chat. 
The  barmaid  at  Cuckfield,  apparell'd  in  white. 
To  them  first  exclaims,  *'  Won't  you  please  to  alight?" 
While,  from  the  coach-top,  by  the  ladaer,  each  man 
Gets  down  as  he  pleases, — that  is,  as  he  can. 

Ah !  Jeny !  how  nobler  a  prospect  engages 
The  wight  who  ascends  our  American  stages ! 
The  coachman  ([  should  say  "  the  dpver")  takes  care 
To  sit,  as  he  ought,  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  fare. 
No  springs  prop  the  body  5    the  sides  of  the  coach 
Are  open  to  let  any  trade-wind  approach. 
The  roof  is  supported  by  six  wooden  shanks. 
The  passengers  sit  upon  plain  wooden  planks. 
And  the  horses,  quite  civilly,  kept  down  their  jumps. 
To  let  me  in,  clambering  over  their  rumps. 
Your  bowling-green  roads,  water'd  well  by  trustees. 
Are  merely  constructed  for  safety  and  ease ; 
You  "  run  on  the  nail,"  so  decidedly  dry. 
You  are  puzzled  to  know  if  you  ride,  swim,  or  fly. 
How  dinerent  our  practice !  here  Nature  displays 
Her  steepest  of  stiles,  and  her  roughest  of  wavs. 
O'er  pebhles  like  rocks,  and  o'er  Brobdignag  logs. 
The  up-and-down  vehicle  swings,  dives,  and  jogs. 
This  saves  introductions,  a  mere  waste  of  labour. 
It  brings  every  man  tite^-tiie  with  his  neighbour. 
And  makes  him,  however  at  starting  unwilling, 
As  smooth,  ere  he  parts,  as  a  Geoige  the  Thira  shilling. 

We  dined  on  the  road  upon  junks  of  boll'd  yam. 
Beef,  apple-pie,  cabbage,  potatoes,  and  ham. 
A  man  in  a  corner  at*  beef  and  horse-radish ; 
I  told  him  I  reckon'd  his  roads  rather  baddish. 
"  Roads?"  answer'd  the  sage,  'twixt  a  croak  and  a  squall, 
"  I  guess  we  had  rather  have  no  roads  at  all. 
"  When  first  they  were  dug,  we  were  mightilv  roiVdy 
*•  The  President's  sport,  I  remember,  we  spoird : 
*'  We  bore  off  his  laggots,  hand-banow,  and  clay, 
*'  And  took  off  by  night  what  he  laid  on  by  day. 
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You  doti't  seem  to  answer  me.  Mister ;  majhap 

You're  strange  in  these  parts j  a  new  salt-water  chap : 
"  Where  d'ye  keep?    What  a  fece !    Oh,  it  is  not  yet  tann'd ; 
"  Have  you  been  here  a  lengthy  time,  old  one  ?     How 's  land  ?" 

These  questions,  I  own,  made  me  simper  and  stammer: 
I  wish  you  would  let  me  have  Cobbett  on  Grammar : 
He  lived  in  Long  Island,  and  surely  must  teach 
The  English  America's  eight  parts  of  speech. 
Do  senait  me  soon,  for  I  feel  at  a  loss  ere  I 
Dive  in  that  patriot's  Columbian  Glossary. 

For  want  of  that  key,  how  I  sigh  when  1  miss 
The  wit  that  is  lock'd  up  in  caskets  like. this — 
"  What's  your  daughtei^s  name?" — **  Jane." — '*  Have  you  dined  ?" 

—"Yes,  a  craw  full." 
**  I've  an  item  of  that." — "  Aye  ?" — "  I  hope  she 's  not  atqfuV^ 
"  Is  your  son  his  own  hoss?"-^"  Yes,  he  keeps  by  that  hedge." 
*•  How's  his  health?" — "  Mighty  grand,  and  his  spirits  are  hedge! 
He  bought  his  own  store  by  an  elegant  trick. 
At  a  lag,** — "  How's  his  bus'ness  V* — "  Progressively  sUck*' 
**  Tom's  done  up,  1  guess ;  but  he  wa'n't  much  to  blame." 
"  How's  Billy?"—"  Cleared  out."--''*  What  an  almiglUy  shame!" 
"  I'll  bet  you  a  cent,  he  recovers  his  station," 
"  Guess  how  much  he  owes  me?" — "Ten  dollars !" — "Tarnation  I" 
"  My  tea  is  too  weak :  I  am  never  so  spry 
"  As  when  I've  a  r<{fl  of  good  tea." — "  No,  nor  I." 
"  Ma'am,  where  does  your  young  one  hangout?*' — "  Doctor  Tebb's. 
"  They  put  him  last  week  m  his  abbs  and  his  Ms. 
**  They  say  ih^young  shaver  has  got  'em  by  heart." 
"  Then  he  takes  to  his  learning?" — "  Yes,  atqfully  smart.** 

What  a  pity  it  is,  that  you  ]X>or  British  caitiff 
Don't  learn  how  to  talk  of  our  elegant  natives. 
These  flowers  of  speech,  and  these  graces  of  style. 
Have  not  yet  crossed  o'er  to  your  desolate  isle. 
Deprived  of  a  tutor  to  point  out  the  wit 
.  Of  these  spritely  sallies,  dumb-founded  I  sit, 
Like  a  Tooley-street  clerk  in  the  Opera  pit ! 
Up  and  down,  at  an  inn,  while  the  mercantile  throng 
Are  stretching  their  less  (much  already  too  long). 
Like  a  cork  hi  a  mill-dam,  I  bibbety-bob  it. 
Without  mast  or  rudder  -,  so  pray  send  me  Cobbett. 

You  say  that  you  're  thinking  to  emigrate  too. 


gets  mto  print. 
Can  you  ride  in  a  cart  when  the  weather  is  foggy  ? 
Can  you  get,  every  night,  not  quite  tipsy,  but  groggy? 
If  wet,  at  the  fire  of  an  inn  can  jou  flit 
Round  and  round,  to  get  dry,  like  a  goose  on  a  spit  ? 
In  telling  alale  can  you  ponder  and  prose  ? 
Can  you  spit  thro*  your  teeth  ?     Can  you  talk  thro'  your  nose  ? 
Can  you  sit  out  the  second-hand  tragical  fury 
Of  emigrant  players,  discarded  from  Dfurv? 
Can  you  place  Poet  Barlow  above  Poet  Pope  ? 
Can  you  wash,  at  an  inn,  without  towel  or  soap? 
Can  you  shut  either  eye  to  political  knavery  ? 
Can  you  make  your  white  liberty  mix  ^ith  black  slavery  ? 
Can  you  spit  on  the  carpet  and  smoke  a  cigar? 
If  not,  my  dear  Jeremy,  stay  where  you  are  ! 
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**  New  year  forth  looking  out  of  Jaaus'  |^te. 
Doth  seem  to  promioe  hope  of  new  debght, 
And  bidding  th'  old  adieu,  his  passed  date 
Bids  all  old  thoughts  to  die  in  dumpish  spright; 
And  calling  forth  out  of  sad  winter's  night 
Fresh  lore,  that  long  hath  slept  in  cheerless  bower. 
Bids  him  awake,  and  soon  about  him  dight 
His  wanton  wings,  and  darts  of  deadly  power ; 
For  lusty  Spring,  now  in  his  timely  bowre» 
Is  ready  to  come  forth  him  to  receive, 
Ajtd  warns  the  earth  with  divers  colored  flowre, 
To  deck  herself)  and  her  fair  mantle  weave  :— 

Spbxser. 

Whether  or  not  it  was  at  the  coromencement  of  a  new  year,  that  Ho- 
race, two  thousand  years  ago,  exclaimed  : 

"  £heu !  fugaces  Posthume,  Posthume, 
Labnntur  anni, — "  • 

he  has  not  informed  us ;  but  the  exclamation  itself  was  never  more 
appropriate  than  it  would  have  been  at  that  season.  The  poet  took  a 
right  view  of  the  question,  at  all  events ;  and  directed  his  ideas  to  the 
comparatively  large  portion  of  time  which  had  fleeted  by,  out  of  the  span 
allotted  to  human  life,  and  did  not  go  with  the  multitude  in  its  greetings 
of  the  term  newly  commenced.  We  fear  this  mode,  however,  will  not 
entirely  do  for  us  to  follow ;  we  must,  in  some  respect,  yield  to  the 
many,  and  look  upon  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  as  a  time  of 
merriment  and  glee, — of  thankfulness  for  prolonged  existence— of 
wishes  to  be  fulfilled,  and  pleasures  to  be  enjoyed. 

We  must  not  hint  at  the  spirit  of  prodigality  we  evince  when  we  for- 
get, amidst  our  exultations,  the  additional  portion  of  our  little  time 
which  has  passed  away ;  but  act  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  those 
Indian  tribes  that  make  great  rejoicings  at  the  deaths  of  their  compatriots, 
and  be  merry  that  our  sand  of  life  is  so  much  nearer  exhaustion. 

Be  it  so :  and  let  us  for  a  moment  overlook  the  less  valued  quarter 
of  the  picture,  and,  in  compliment  to  the  prevailing  taste,  admire  only 
the  brighter  parts.  The  antiquity  of  the  custom  of  marking  in  a  pecu« 
liar  manner  the  opening  of  the  new  year  seems  beyond  written  history. 
The  Jews,  one  of  the  oldest  nations,  had  their  civil  and  religious  years, 
and  celebrated  the  commencement  of  the  latter.  Their  civil  year  began 
with  the  month  Tisri,  or  September,  and  their  sacred  year  with  Nisan, 
a  month  answering  to  the  latter  part  of  March  and  the  beginning  of 
April.  Moses  altered  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  year,  which 
until  that  time  had  probably  been  the  same  as  the  Egyptian,  and  he 
distinguished  it  by  the  feast  of  the  Passover  in  ^e  first  month, 
Nisan,  purposely  to  commemorate  the  escape  of  the  Israelites  from 
bondage.  Though  this  festival  was  not  fixed  to  commence  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month,  it  expressly  belonged  to  the  opening  of  the  new  year. 
All  the  first  days  of  the  months,  or  moons,  were  distinguished  beyond 
the  other  days  ;  but  whether  that  day  in  the  month  Nisan  was  particu- 
larly observed,  is  unknown.  Subsequently,  the  Jews  kept  the  first  day 
of  the  first  civil  month,  Tisri ;  but,  as  no  command  to  do  so  appears 

•  How  swiftly,  O  Posthumus,  glide  away  our  flying  ycara. 
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among  the  institutes  of  Moses,  its  observance  was,  perhaps,  derived 
from  the  customs  of  surrounding  nations.  Indeed,  it  might  not  haVe 
been  observed  by  them  at  all  until  they  became  a  people  dispersed  over 
the  world,  and  no  longer  preserved  tlieir  unity  as  a  nation.  The  Jews 
have,  however,  long  given  splendid  entertainments  on  that  day,  and 
passed  the  compliments  of  the  season  to  each  other,  as  the  Romans  did, 
and  as  we  do  now.  This  seems  to  shew  that  the  ceremony  of  greeting 
each  other  was  adopted  by  them  at  a  comparatively  late  period  of  their 
history;  and  was,  perhaps,  learned  from  their  conquerors  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

The  Greeks,  as  most  ancient  nations  did,  held  the  opening  of  the 

new  year  in  great  esteem.     They  had  festive  meetings  to  celebrate  the 

commencement  of  the  sun's  annual  course,  but  these  were  probably  not 

confined  to  one  day.    In  fact,  the  Greek  nations  differed  as  to  the  period 

when  the  year  began.     In  the  days  of  ^  Homer  they  do  not  appear  to 

have  had  any  settled  years  and  months,  though  they  reckoned  time  by 

moons.*     At  a  later  era,  the  Macedonians  dated  their  new  year  from 

the  autumnal  equinox,  and  called  the  first  month  Dius.     The  old  Aj> 

cadian  year  was  first  composed  of  three  months  and  afterwards  of  four. 

The  Acarnanians  counted  six  months  to  their  year.  The  ancient  Athenian 

year   began   after  the  winter  solstice;  and  they  calculated  by  lunar 

months,  while  the  other  nations  of  Greece  used  solar  ones.     Meton 

reformed  the  Athenian  calendar,  and  settled  the  beginning  of  the  year 

afler  the  summer  solstice,  from  the  first  new  moon,  being  about  the 

latter  end  of  June.     The  first  month  was  called  Hecalombaion,  on  ac* 

count  of  the  number  of  sacrifices  offered  up  at  that  time  of  the  year. 

This  first  month  consisted  of  thirty  days :  it  was  anciently  named  Kro* 

nios  or  Kronion,  from  Kronia,  or  the  festival  of  Saturn,  the  Saturnalia 

of  the  Romans,  on  which  our  festival  of  Christmas  appears  to  have  been 

engrafted,  t  though,  among  the  Romans,  it  seems  to  have  been  kept. 

at  a  different  time  of  the  year  from  the  Grreeks.     The  Spartans  chose 

one  of  the  Ephori,  chief  magistrate  on  new  year's    day,   who  wa^ 

changed  every  year  at  the  new  moon  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  and 

that  year  was  always  called  by  the  name  of  the  magistrate  so  chosen. 

The  different  years  of  Romulus,  Numa,  and  Julius  Caesar,  among 
the  Romans,  with  the  successive  improvements  in  computing  their 
time  adopted  by  that  people  are  generally  known.  The  first  month  of 
the  year  of  Romulus,  the  latter  consisting  of  ten  months,  was  conse- 
crated to  Mars,  answering  to  our  March.  Numa  added  two  other 
months,  making  twelve,  namely:  January,  so  called  from  the  God  Ja- 
nus,  and  February,  from  Februo,  to  purify ;  because  the  feasts  of  the 
purification  were  celebrated  in  that  month.  It  may  not  be  irrelevant 
to  observe  that,  seven  hundred  years  before  Christ,  the  founda^'on 
of  the  Purification,  or  Candlemas,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  English 
churches  may  be  traced ;  thus  shewing  how  the  heathen  customs  were 
transmuted  in  the  early  ages  into  the  simple  rites  of  Christianity,  and 
what  gross  corruptions  took  place  in  the  Christian  worship,  which  have 
been  continued  to  our  day.  Julius  Ceesar  effected  the  last  improvement 
in  the  Roman  year,  which  afterwards  differed  nothing  from  that  now  in 
use.     New  Year's  day,  or,  according  to  the  Roman  phraseology,  the 

•  Homer*8  0dy88.  ^.T.  161. 

t  See  VoL  II.  page  609  of  this  work. 
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first  of  the  Kalends  of  January,  was  remarkable  for  the  compliments 
people  paid  to  each  other,  which  were  literally  the  same  as  those  how 
in  use,  that  have  descended  to  us  from  our  ancient  intercourse  with 
them.  On  New  Year's  day  the  Agonalia,  or  festival  in  honour  of  Janus, 
took  place.  Presents  were  sent  round  among  friends  with  wishes  of 
health  and  prosperity,  and  such  presents  were  called  Strenot.  Clerks 
and  freedmen  also  sent  presents  to  their  patrons.  Gifts  were  presented 
by  the  people  to  their  governors :  this  custom  was  as  ancient  as  the 
time  of  Romulus.  The  Roman  knights  gave  a  new  year's  gift  annually 
to  Augustus  Csesar  and  to  succeeding  emperors.  Nero  established 
games  on  new  year's  day,  which  were  at  first  kept  privately  in  his  palace- 
gardens  in  honour  of  the  shaving  of  his  beard,  "but  afterwards  they  were 
made  public,  and  celebrated  by  succeeding  emperors  with  great  splen- 
dour, under  the  name  of  Juvenalia.  The  magistrates  of  Rome  came  into 
office  on  new  year's  day,  and  the  artisans  began  any  new  work  which 
they  had  to  perform,  but  they  only  worked  a  little  upon  it  for  good 
fortune,  and  then  laid  it  aside.  No  one  in  Rome  was  allowed  to  take 
.fire  out  of  his  neighbour's  house  on  that  day,  nor  any  iron  utensil,  nor 
was  any  thing  to  be  lent.* 

New  Year's  day  as  the  fete  of  tlie  Circumcision  is  only  to  be  traced 
among   Christians  to   the    year   1090;    it   is  likely,   Uierefore,   that 
this  was  one  of  the  many  observances  foisted  into  Christianity  by  the 
popes,  and   councils  of   that    period,    and   for    which   there   is   not 
a  remote  authority  in  the  Scriptures.     The  first  day  of  the  year  was 
kept  as  a  festival  among  Christians  as  far  back  as  the  year  487.  They 
used  to  run  about  masked,  until  forbidden  to  do  so,  in  the  manner  of 
the  heathens  during  the  Saturnalia.     At  a   later  period,  the  Saxons 
•observed  the  day  with  great  jollity  and  revelling,  and  the  waes-heil  bowl 
was  always  circulated  briskly*     Waes-heil,  or  drinc-heil,t  were  origi- 
Jially  their  modes  of  drinking  health  on  public  occasions.     Gifts  were 
Always  presented  at  this  season.     The  new  year's  gift  in  France  is  even 
*now,  in  some  parts,  called  Guy-ran-neuf.     In  England,  on  new  year's 
•eve  the  wassail  bowl|  was  carried  from  door  to  door  by  the  youth  of 
•both  sexes,  filled  with  a  composition  of  ale,  sugar,  toast,  and  roasted 
crabs  or  apples,  asking  presents  in  return.     It  has  been  stated,  how- 
-ever,  that  die  presents   were  not  given  until  the  following  day.     It 
has  also  been  supposed  by  some,  that  wassailing  was  a  religious  rite 
derived  firom  the  worship  of  an  idol  named  Heil,   once  adored    at 
Cerne,  in  Dorsetshire ;  but  this  appears  to  have  nothing  but  fable  for 
its  foundation.     If  it  had  any  thing  connected  with  religion  about  it, 
the  worship  of  Bacchus  must  have  been  the  object.     Mr.  Brand  has 
published  a  song  of  six  stanzas,  in  his  *'  Popular  Antiquities,"  which  is 
suqg  to  this  day  by  the  lower  classes  in  Gloucestershire,  clearly  shewing 
the  traditional  meaning  of  the  word.     The  following  is  the  first  stanza  : 


*  Selden  sayii  that  bene  ros,  bene  te,  bene  me,  bene  nostram  ctiam  Stcplianium, 
in  Plautus,  and  other  writers  ofantiquity,  agrees  nearly  with  the  custom  of  drinking     " 
*  healths  in  later  days. 

t  For  much  on  this  subject  tee  Brand's  Popular  Antiquitieii. 

:  See  Vol.  II.  page  613. 
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"  Wassail !  Wassail  I  all  over  the  town— 
Our  toast  is  white  and  our  ale  it  is  brown. 
Our  bowl  it  is  made  of  a  maplin  tree 
We  be  good  fellows  all> — I  drink  to  thee !  &c.  &c. 

This  shews  that  the  popular  sense  of  the  term  agrees  with  Milton's 
in  Comus,  which  means  revelling. — 


'"  I  should  be  loath 


To  meet  the  rudeness  and  swilPd  insolence 
Of  such  late  wassailers." 

Sbakspeare  also  makes  Hamlet  say : — 


"  The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes  his  rouse. 
Keeps  wassel  and  the  swaggering  upspring  reels  : 
And  as  he  drains  his  drafts  of  Rhenish  down. 
The  kettle  drum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge." 

With  us,  new  year's  sifts  were  formerly  presented  by  the  husband  to 
the  wife,  the  father  to  the  child,  or  the  master  to  the  servant ;  and, 
curious  enough,  we  seem  to  have  reversed  the  Roman  custom,  which  was 
generally  from  the  inferior  to  the  superior.  The  gifts  were  not 
confined  to  particular  things,  though  some  were  preferred  to  others, 
and  appear  to  have  been  offerings  peculiar  to  the  season,  and  made 
more  for  ceremony's  sake,  than  for  a  token  of  remembrance,  or  for 
value.  An  orange  stuck  full  of  cloves  was  one  of  this  class.  Eggs 
dyed  of  different  colours  were  also  sent  as  presents,  particularly  red 
ones  ;  which  was  the  favourite  colour  of  the  Celtic  nations.  It  is  re- 
markable that  a  similar  custom  prevailed  in  Persia  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  when  they  celebrated  the  commencement  of  their  solar 
year  by  a  feast,  at  which  they  gave  each  other  coloured  eggs.  Verses 
m  the  shape  of  compliment  or  congratulation  were  formerly  sent  as  new 
year's  gifVs,  and  were,  consequently,  plenty  enough  during  the  season. 
An  old  tract,  treating  of  this  custom,  says,  "  The  poets  get  mightyly 
that  day  (new  year's  day)  by  their  pamphlets,  for  a  hundred  elaborate 
lines  shall  be  lesse  esteemed  then  in  London  than  a  hundred  of  Wans^ 
fleet  oysters  at  Cambridge." 

The  English  nobility  formerly  sent  the  king  a  purse  of  gold,  as  a  new 
year's  gift;  a  custom  derived,  without  doubt,  from  that  of  the  Roman 
knights,  to  the  emperors  before-mentioned.  Among  our  records  of 
singular  presents  made  on  that  day,  is  the  gift  of  a  Testament,  by  bi- 
shop Latimer,  to  king  Henry  YIII.  splendidly  bound,  and  having 
marked  upon  it,  "  Fornicatores  et  adult eros  judicavit  Daminus/'  It  is 
wonderful  that  the  good  bishop,  who  certainly  did  not  rank  with  many 
of  later  times  in  courtliness,  but  thus  fearlessly  pursued  the  duties  of 
his  calling,  should  have  been  reserved  for  the  vengeance  of  the  bloody 
bigot  Mary,  after  such  an  act  of  faithfulness  to  that  tyrant.  The  gift 
formerly  presented  on  the  opening  of  tlie  new  year  by  the  tenantry  to 
their  lord,  was  a  capon.  Pins  were,  also,  on  their  first  invention, 
deemed  acceptable  new  year's  gifts  to  the  fair  sex. 

The  Law  Society  of  Lincoln's-Inn,  as  they  were    formerly  great 
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obsenren  of  Christinas*,  so  they  were  accustomed  to  greet  new 
year*8-day  with  mirth  and  good  fellowship.  The  seat  of  the  King  of 
Christmas  in  the  hall  was  filled  by  his  marshal,  and  the  master  of  the 
reTels  supplied  the  vacant  seat  of  the  marshal  thus  elevated  to  the 
throne  of  the  sovereign.  In  truth,  the  gentlemen  of  LincoIn*8-Inn 
seem  to  have  lived  ''  righte  merrily"  in  ancient  times,  and  never  to  have 
missed  any  excuse  for  a  wassailing  of  which  they  could  avail  them- 
selves. 

Thus  the  custom  of  greeting  the  new  year  with  mirth  and  revelling 
appears  to  have  been  genersu  among  nations  ancient  and  modem.  It 
arose,  perhaps,  from  tlv^  conviction,  that  as  life  was  environed  with  hazards 
and  hung  on  a  slender  thread,  they  were  fortunate  to  have  gotten  safely 
over  another  year.  Like  all  impressions  that  are  productive  of  similur 
effects,  these  were  the  result  of  sudden  and  pleasant  impulses.  There 
was  only  one  other  way  in  which  they  could  have  regarded  the  season, 
but  that  was  far  too  reflective  and  philosophic  for  untutored  minds. 
They  never,  in  consequence,  thought  of  the  rapid  tide  of  accumulating 
seasons  hurrying  them  to  an  unknown  existence  and  to  the  state  of 
"  cold  obstruction."  Though  the  lapse  of  every  year  brings  us  all 
nearer  to  the  close  of  "  life's  fitful  fever,"  we  still  exemplify  Young's 

line — 

**  All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves  y" 

and  in  consequence  of  this  only  a  few  among  the  great  mass  of  mankind 
observe  the  noiseless  foot  of  time  stealing  by  them,  and  robbing  them 
of  a  portion  of  life  at  every  step.  But  we  shall  be  told,  like  Hamlet, 
if  we  consider  the  subject  farther  in  this  light,  *'  that  it  were  to  con- 
sider too  curiously  to  consider  so." 

There  is  great  pleasnre  sometimes  in  following  the  multitude,  and 
taking  its  unstudied  views  of  things.  The  new  season  seems  naturally 
to  bring  with  it  anticipations  of  good  fortune,  and  thus  it  heightens 
the  deceptions  which  reconcile  us  to  life,  or  rather  increase  our  love  of 
it.  In  truth,  the  entrance  of  the  new  year  has  peculiar  charms : — ^the 
lengthening  days,  the  earth  about  to  rise  from  the  cheerless  sleep  of 
winter,  the  exhilarating  feelings  at  the  approach  of  Spring,  the  incipient 
song  of  birds,  the  increasing  sunshine,  are  all  calculated  to  repress  sad 
thoughts  by  the  delicious  sensations  they  inspire.  It  is  the  character 
of  human  nature  to  fling  itself  confidently  upon  the  future,  and  even  to 
"  leap  amid  its  darkness."  The  past  is  beyond  our  power,  the  present 
is  become  the  past  ere  we  can  reflect  upon  it :  man,  therefore,  has 
only  the  future  for  the  haven,  in  which  he  can  anchor  his  little  bark 
of  expectations,  and  he  looks  to  it  with  delight,  always  flattering  himself 
that  diere  he  shall  find  good  holding-ground,  and  see 

*'  The  seas  for  ever  calm,  the  skies  for  ever  bright." 

The  greetings  and  wine-cups  that  usher  in  the  new  year  are  not 
wholly  empty  ceremonies.  The  division  of  time  entered  upon  has  a 
thousand  hopes  on  its  wings.  We  are  dependant  upon  it  for  many 
things  which  we  have  to  achieve,  or  which  we  promise  ourselves  will  be 
achieved  for  us.  Our  approaching  crops  will  be  more  plentiful  than 
those  of  the  last  year,  because  the  season  has  been  fine,  and  we  have 
bestowed  additional  pains  in*  sowing  them  (not  that  this  literally  would 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  611. 
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be  of  much  advantage  to  individuals  in  some  nations  during  the  present 
topsy-turvy  days),  our  South  Sea  whalers  will  turn  out  well,  we  shall 
pay  off  a  mortgage,  or  come  into  a  fortune :  these  anticipations  heighten 
the  flavour  of  the  new  year's  wine,  and  give  a  heartiness  to  its  greet-^ 
ings.  But  it  is  in  early  youth,  when  our  anticipations  are  not  of  bo 
precarious  a  nature,  when  the  past  leaves  few  recollections  of  joy  or 
sorrow,  that  our  pictures  of  the  new  year  display  the  most  vivid  colour- 
ing. Reason  lies  inert  at  that  Spring  season  of  life — the  future  teems 
with  views  of  pleasure,  which,  in  many  instances,  we  cannot  miss.  We 
then  arose  early  from  our  beds,  with 

No  thought  of  ills  to  come 


Nor  cares  beyond  to-day.' 

The  compliments  of  the  season  were  repeated,  now  nearly  gone  out  of 
fashion ;  we  received  our  new  year's  gifts  with  a  pleasure,  the  remem- 
brance of  which  even  now  warms  us,  and  we  gazed  with  eyes  o£  ardent 
afiection  on  the  parents  and  friends  that  were  the  donors.  As  we  add 
another  year  or  two  o£  youth,  we  rejoice  that  the  next  new  year  will 
place  us  beyond  the  limits  ot  parental  authority,  little  reflecting  how 
small  a  reason  we  have  for  pleasure  at  this.  The  lover  hails  the  new 
era  as  that  in  which  he  shall  consummate  his  happiness  in  the  arms  of 
a  mistress — the  heiress  as  the  time  when  she  shsdl  escape  the  watch- 
ful eye  of  her  guardian — and  tlie  maid  when  she  shall  become  the  wife 
and  the  mother ;  in  short,  to  all  in  whom  the  reign  of  passion  has  not 
been  succeeded  by  that  of  lukewarmness  and  reason,  the  new  year  is 
a  season  of 

"  Veraal  delight  and  joy." 

Happy  period  of  youth !  the  most  delightful  paradise  of  the  visionary 
or  the  poet  would  be  wanting  in  its  attractions,  if  thou  didst  not  reign 
in  it  perennially. 

In  the  decline  of  manhood  and  in  age  we  have  comparatively  little  to 
do  with  vivid  anticipations  :  then  is  the  past  period  of  life  all  we  can 
draw  upon  :  then  we  recal  images  coloured  with  the  dark  hues  of  a  Rem- 
brandt, and  make  reflections  on  a  new  year's  day  very  dissimilar 
from  those  of  youth  and  the  multitude.  We  can  then  think  of  and  love 
only  old  things,  and  make  an  unsatisfying  meal  upon  retrospections. 
Then  revellings  at  the  new  year  are  like  meat  to  the  sick  man,  regarded 
without  desire,  and  swallowed  without  taste  or  appetite.  Then  me* 
mory  may  call  up  the  sensations  with  which  we  once  greeted  it — the 
parental  gift — the  mother's  smile,  on  presenting  us  the  promised  toy — 
the  paternal  commendation  at  our  past  progress  in  learning — the  glee 
and  honest  undamped  vivacity,  to  which  we  gave  way — the  joyous 
swell  of  our  little  hearts  at  tlie  postponement  of  the  bed  hour,  and  the 
indulgences  allowed  us  at  that  season.  We  may  go  to  maturer  recol- 
lections in  more  advanced  youth,  and  recal  the  sweetness  of  our  first  love, 
and  our  outset  in  life,  with  its  keenly  enjoyed  pleasures  and  its  vivid 
emotions.  But  all  these  are  brought  forward,  as  it  were,  only  to  re- 
mind us  of  their  evanescence  and  our  present  incapacity  of  re-enjoying 
them  ;  for  even  if  our  rigid  members  and  slowly-beating  pulses  were 
capable  of  a  momentary  liveliness  and  fluttering  we  cannot  find  the  par- 
ticipators in  our  youthful  happiness — we  must  exclaim, 
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''Where  is  the  parent  that  look'd  on  my  childhood. 
And  where  is  the  bosom-friend  dearer  than  all !" 

and  we  might  indeed  he  answered  hy  Echo — '*  Where  !*' 

But  the  merry  viUage-heiU  ring  in  the  stranger  year  over  the  gene^ 
rations  sleeping  insensibly  beneath  them.  To  a  thousand  ears  in  the 
full  flush  of  life,  youth,  and  health,  they  waft  sounds  of  gladness,  and 

"  Another  year,  and  then  those  sounds  shall  hail  ' 

The  day  again,  and  gladness  fill  the  vale." 

^'Another  year"  and  again  the  **  jolly  rebecks"  will  sound  and  the  same 
merriment  be  repeated,  for  even  the  pleasures  of  life  are  but  a  string  of 
such  stale  repetitions.  StiU  let  us  make  the  most  of  them,  and  not  live 
too  much  upon  those  of  **  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow," 
but  endeavour  to  employ  and  enjoy  well  the  present  time — ^let  us  be  more 
anxious  to  be  able  to  call  truly  our  past  years  happy  ones  at  their  con- 
clusion, as  to  hope  at  the  beginning  that  each  new  one  may  turn  out 
to  be  so.  V. 
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From  wealthy  Ormus'  pearly  bed 

Let  Beauty  deck  her  braided  hair. 
And  glittering  rays  of  splendour  shed 

From  every  gem  that  nestles  there ; 
Reckless  of  Freedom's  sacred  call 

Let  Afric  bid  her  children  toil, 
And  give  to  grace  yon  pageant  hall 

The  rifled  nonours  of  her  soil ; 
Bat  say,  can  such  delights  impart 

A  smile  to  Virtue's  chasten *d  eyef 
Ah,  no  I  she  turns  with  aching  heart 

To  thee,  divine  Simplicity  1 

With  thee  she  loves  at  break  of  dawn 

To  climb  the  hill's  aspiring  height. 
With  thee  to  rove  th'  enspangled  lawn 

When  ffently  swells  ihe  sale  of  Night ; 
To  seek  the  soft  retiring  dell 

Where  Sprins  its  earliest  visit  paid. 
Where  Summers  lingering  beauties  dwell. 

And  Autumn  courts  the  sober  shade  ; 
To  gather  thence  the  fairest  gem 
That  graces  Nature's  diadem. 
As  gladden'd  by  the  kindly  shower 
She  sits  enthroned  in  Flora's  bower  I 

Then,  ferewell  Wealth  and  Grandeur  too ! 
Ah,  what  is  all  your  pomp  to  me 

Whilst  mine  the  joys  ye  never  knew — 
The  joys  of  loved  Simplicity  i 

Give  me  to  cull  with  tender  hand 
The  straggling  sweets  of  Nature's  reign  ; 

1  '11  covet  not  the  fairy-wand 
Which  sways  rich  Fancy's  fl;enii-train ! 

Give  me  the  gentle  heart  to  snare 
In  all  those  joys,  to  Nature  true — 

The  breast  those  straggling  sweets  to  wear- 
Then,  Wealth  farewell,  and  Grandeur  too ! 

S.  C. 
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THE    PIRATE.      BY    THE    AUTHOB    OF    WAVERLEY. 

Wx  trust  that  we  are  not  deficient  in  gratitude  to  the  great  Seottiah 
novelbt  for  the  abundant  delight  which  he  ministera  to  us,  even  in  the 
lowest  of  his  works ;  but  we  cannot  quite  join  in  the  shout  of  boundless 
exultation,  nor  subscribe  to  all  the  tremendous  eulogies,  with  which 
some  of  our  contemporaries  hail  every  production  of  his  genius.  With 
some  of  thebe  it  is  the  mere  cant  of  criticism  to  suggest  that  there  is 
any  falling  off^  or  any  repetition  in  his  works,  and  it  is  an  audacious 
heresy  to  "  hint  a  fault  or  hesitate  dislike*'  respecting  any  of  his  crea- 
tions. We  are  more  reasonable,  we  frankly  confess,  in  our  idolatry : 
though  we  admire  "  The  Pirate"  it  is  "  with  a  difference ;"  nor  are  we 
quite  convinced  that  if  none  of  its  predecessors  had  appeared,  it  would 
excite  exactly  the  same  sensation  which  was  produced  by  '*  Waverley." 

Without  resorting  to  the  ordinary  and  shallow  theory,  that  the  powers 
of  observation  and  invention  in  an  original  writer  are  necessarily  ex- 
hausted by  frequent  publication,  we  may,  we  think,  easily  perceive  why 
his  works  should  alter  for  the  worse  as  he  proceeds  in  a  rapid  career. 
His  first  love  of  the  employment  grows  naturally  cold,  or  degenerates 
into  a  mere  craving  af^er  the  excitements  of  applause,  or  a  desire  for 
the  more  solid  rewards  of  his  labours.  His  own  peculiar  feeling — ^the 
"  primal  sympathy"  with  his  works — wears  out  as  his  tact  of  authorship 
advances.  He  writes  not  to  indulge  his  genius,  but  to  please  his  book- 
sellers, and  to  satisfy  the  expectation^  of  the  public.  This  new  inspira- 
tion excites  him  to  a  different  course,  and  produces  more  stiffness, 
more  constraint,  and  more  nicely-balanced  incident  and  character, 
than  would  be  found  in  the  voluntary  pouring  forth  of  a  free  and 
exuberant  mind  gliding  at  **  its  own  sweet  will"  through  the  fair  regions 
of  imagination  and  of  humanity  which  it  has  chosen. 

The  peculiar  excellences  of  our  author — his  power  of  conceiving 
and  delineating  character — ^his  command  of  descriptive  allusion — and 
the  "  mighty  magic"  of  his  commune  with  the  wild  superstitions  of  the 
North — are  not  of  casts  likely  to  endure,  through  successive  works,  in 
their  original  vigour.  In  characteristic  delineations,  the  very  recollec- 
tion of  previous  success  is  unfavourable  to  continued  excellence.-  As 
the  author  becomes  conscious  of  his  own  skill,  he  unavoidably  infuses 
something  of  a  kindred  consciousness  into  the  persons  whom  he  draws. 
They  have  less  of  truth  and  una£fected  nature,  and  more  theatrical 
pretension,  than  those  which  were  hit  off  in  the  first  moments  of  his  in- 
spiration. They  become,  though  it  may  sound  paradoxical,  too  consist- 
ent ;  that  is,  they  are  too  perpetually  intent  on  their  own  peculiarities, 
and  these  are  obtruded  on  the  notice  of  the  reader  far  more  frequently 
than  are  the  most  characteristic  traits  of  any  whom  we  meet  with  in 
actual  life.  There  is  also  an  evident  design  to  fill  up  and  heighten 
previous  sketches ;  to  add  the  pomp  of  circumstance  to  figures  which 
are  only  encumbered  by  tlie  apparel,  and  to  push  every  hint,  which  has 
once  succeeded,  to  a  dangerous  extreme.  That  which  before  was  made 
visible  by  a  single  glowing  fiash,  is  now  brought  out  **  into  the  light  of 
common  day,"  and  we  are  invited  minutely  to  examine  and  admire  its 
proportions.  As  there  is  more  stiffness  in  individual  figures,  so  there 
is  an  elaborate  art  in  the  grouping,  which  destroys  the  effect  of  the 
picture.  Each  finely  elaborated  creation  revolves  in  its  own  separate  orbit 
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instead  of  joining  in  the  mazy  round  in  linked  union.  The  creatures  do 
not  come  tumbling  into  life,  fresh  from  the  teeming  brain,  in  glorious 
confusion,  but  are  coldly  arranged  in  picturesque  attitudes.  Instead 
of  the  perpetual  undulation  of  thought,  the  gay  variety  of  healthful 
forms,  the  perpetual  melting  of  things  into  each  other,  all  is  carefully' 
distinguished  and  contrasted.  We  feel  no  more  the  careless  plenitude, 
we  revel  no  more  in  the  unbounded  prodigality  of  genius ;  we  have 
leisure  to  admire  the  author,  instead  of  luxuriating  delighted  in  his 
creations. 

The  charm  also  which  the  Scotch  novels  derived  from  allusions  to 
external  nature,  was  peculiarly  liable  to  be  dissipated  and  weakened  in 
their  progress.  This  charm  consisted  not  in  the  exquisite  pictures  of 
extended  scenery — not  even  in  the  vivid  description  of  particular  objects 
— ^but  in  the  familiar  allusion  to  the  beauties  of  Nature  and  to  the  feel- 
ings which  they  excited,  copiously  scattered  through  the  busiest  and 
most  eventful  portions  of  the  history.  Mere  naked  description  is  com- 
paratively an  inferior  art,  and  scarcely  ever  produces  very  intense  or 
elevated  sensations  ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  delicious  than  to  feel  the 
influences  of  the  quiet  eartli  and  heaven  mingling  with  and  tempering 
more  passionate  emotions.  But  as  the  author  proceeds,  as  he  learns 
more  distinctly  his  own  faculties,  and  as  every  object  in  his  works 
assumes  more  of  separate  identity,  he  will  naturally  elaborate  his  de- 
scriptions as  descriptions^  and  can  scarcely  recur,  even  if  he  would,  to 
the  bright  throng  of  intermingled  hints,  traits,  and  images,  which  he 
poured  out  from  the  mere  impulse  of  delighted  power. 

The  supernatural  touches  of  our  author  woiud  still  less  bear  to  be 
frequently  repeated.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  more  decidedly  shew  the 
influence  of  composition  re-acting  on  the  mind  of  an  author,  than  the 
circumstance  tliat  setting  out  with  a  manifest  tendency  to  superstition 
and  an  eager  love  of  the  marvellous,  he  has,  in  the  end  of  this  his  last 
work,  disappointed  all  the  strange  fears  which  he  has  excited  in  its 
progress,  and  made  his  awe-stirring  character  finally  sensible  of  the 
vanity  of  her  own  pretensions!  The  undefined  feeling  of  delicious 
terror — ^the  longing  to  find  in  unusual  phenomena  indications  of  some- 
thing more  than  mortal,  will  soon  wear  out  in  the  mind  which  sets 
down  its  sensations  in  a  note-book,  and  thinks  how  they  can  be  most 
artfully  disposed  to  awaken  interest  in  the  public.  It  is  very  curious 
and  edifying  to  observe  the  progress  of  this  alteration  in  the  mind  of 
the  author  of  Waverley.  At  first  his  supernatural  terrors  were  inter- 
woven with  the  very  threads  of  existence.  He  infused  his  own  spirit 
into  the  blood  of  his  enchanted  readers.  In  his  works,  dim  intimations 
found  answering  realities ;  enthusiasm  verged  on  inspiration ;  and  the 
dreams  of  fond  credulity  were  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  solem- 
nities of  death  and  life.  But  his  genuine  sense  of  the  mysterious  soon 
decayed  when  it  became  food  for  common  wonder ;  and  instead  of  the 
marvels  told,  as  it  were,  under  the  breath — instead  of  the  fine  uncer- 
tainty in  which  we  were  so  tremulously  bewildered,  we  had  prodigies 
which  no  one  could  believe  for  a  moment — second-sight  clearly  deve- 
loped— visions  "  plenty  as  blackberries" — witches  in  immediate  commu- 
nication with  the  evil  one— and  prophecies  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  But 
even  the  power  which  sustained  these  cold  fantasies  has  decayed ;  and 
in"  The  Pirate"  our  wonder  is  excited  only  to  be  destroyed  by  those  most 
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barbaroos  expedients  of  Mrs.  Radclifie — a  knowledge  of  the  weather, 
promptitude  of  movement,  and  an  exemplary  acquaintance  with  trap- 
doors and  secret  passages ! 

The  work  whidi  has  prompted  these  observations  has  all  the  merits 
and  defects  incidental  to  a  late  production  of  an  original  writer.     It  is 
full  of  accurate  descriptions  and  well-defined  and  strikingly-arranged 
characters,   but  betrays  throughout   a  consciousness  of  the  peculiar 
talents  which  have  called  it  into  being.     Its  plot,  though  not  very  satis- 
factory, has  more  interest  than  that  of  many  of  its  author's  romances. 
We  will  not  attempt  to  give  any  analysis  of  its  incidents,  which  would 
only  fatigue  the  multitude  who  have  read  it,  and  diminish  the  curiosity 
of  the  few  who  have  still  to  read  it.     It  is  not  certainly  calculated  to 
satisfy  the  expectations  which  its  title  and  motto  have  excited.     When 
we  saw  prefixed  to  it  the  lines  **  Nothing  in  him  but  doth  suffer  a  sea- 
change,"  we  thought  that  its  author  was  about  to  subdue  to  his  domi- 
nion the  world  of  waters — ^to  give  a  new  life  to  all  the  appearances  of 
sea  and  sky — to  lull  us  into  deUcious  dreams  on  summer  seas — to 
agitate  us  by  hurricanes  and  shipwrecks — to  make  us  familiar  with  all 
the   wild  superstitions  which  chill  the   blood  of  the  long-expectant 
mariner — to  send  into  the  heart  the  very  feeling  of  sea-dreariness — to 
give  us  sea  weed  and  coral  for  our  playthings,  and  the  monsters  of  the 
deep  for  companions.     But  there  is  nothing  of  all  this :  throughout  the 
three  volumes  we  are  never  once  out  of  sight  of  shore.  Nor  do  we  find 
any  of  those  wild  darings,  those  desperate  exploits  of  the  freebooters  of 
tlie  ocean,  which  we  anticipated  from  its  name.     The  pirate  Cleveland 
is  a  flinching  sentimental  person,  who  does  only  one  thing  for  which  he 
deserves  to  be  hanged, — when  he  draws  a  knife  and  stabs  an  unarmed 
man  who  is  struggling  fairly  with  him — which  is  not  a  very  heroic 
crime.     All  the  preparation  made  for  some  extraordinary  disclosure 
respecting  him  ends  in  nothing.     We  are  led  to  expect  some  glowing 
passion  nurtured  in  the  spicy  groves  o£  tropical  islands — some  strange 
mtermingling  of  bravery,  luxury,  and  crime ;  but  be  is  merely  common- 
place, faint-hearted,  and  repenting. 

The  love  of  Minna,  the  lofty  sentimentalist,  towards  the  anomalous 
Cleveland,  is  elaborately  defended  by  the  author  on  the  principle  of 
contraries.  This  theory  does  not  shine  in  the  argument,  and  is  falsified 
by  the  result  of  the  story.  Cleveland's  spirit  does  not  *'  shine  through 
hun"  so  as  to  justify  the  damsel's  passion ;  nor  does  the  discovery  of 
the  particulars  of  his  trade  seem  sufficient  to  account  for  her  refusal  to 
share  his  distresses.  She  loves  him  as  a  pirate ;  but  she  has  some  fine 
notions  of  pirates  as  sea  kings,  and  cannot  endure  to  find  them  only 
tolerable,  but  erring  mortals.  If  the  theory  were  true — if  it  were  natu- 
ral for  the  most  delicate  maidens  to  be  fascinated  by  outlaws,  it  would 
be  natural  for  them  to  cleave  to  these  objects  of  tlieir  love  more  strongly 
in  danger,  not  to  forsake  tbem  at  their  utmost  need.  The  pictures  of 
Minna,  and  her  livelier  sister  Brenda,  are  drawn  with  a  skill  which 
enables  us  in  our  mind's  eye  to  see  their  diversified  loveliness;  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  career  our  author  would  have  been  contented  if 
we  felt  it.  There  are  one  or  two  scenes  between  the  sisters  of  exquisite 
tenderness,  most  delicately  and  beautifiilly  touched,  where  the  aJiena- 
tioas  which  love  produces  between  those  who  have  had  but  one  heart 
from  their  childhood,  are  pourtrayed  with  the  finest  feeling  and  truth. 
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Magnus  Troil,  their  father,  the  jovial*  stout-hearted  Udaller,  m  excel* 
lent  in  his  way  ;  a  perfect  pillar  of  the  olden  time.  The  lover  of 
Brenda,  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  is  a  fine  spirited  lad,  in  the  opening  of 
the  romance ;  gay,  buoyant,  full  of  life  and  joy ;  but  he  subsides  into  a 
mere  machine  towards  its  close.  Triptolemus  Yellowley,  the  classical 
and  speculative  farmer,  is  a  mere  patchwork  part,  like  some  of  the  cha- 
racters made  up  of  all  oddities  and  inconsistencies,  in  the  plays  of  Mor- 
ton and  Reynolds,  a  sort  of  lifeless  curiosity  not  worth  inspecting. 
Claud  Halcro,  the  rhymer,  who  lives  upon  one  glimpse  of  the  "  glorious 
John  Dryden,"  with  his  prattle  about  Hussell-street,  Covent-garden,  is 
as  much  out  of  place  amidst  pirates  and  savages  as  the  figure  of  a  cour- 
tier in  fiill  dress  on  the  wings  of  cherubim.  But  the  great  attempt 
and  failure  of  the  whole  is  the  part  of  Noma  of  the  Fitful  head,  who 
is  evidently  intended  for  a  sublimated  Meg  Merrilies.  She  is  unques- 
tionably, in  some  respects,  better  furnished  with  appliances  and  means ; 
instead  o£  being  a  wandering  gipsy  queen,  without  father,  mother,  or 
descent,  she  is  confessedly  allied  to  a  noble  family ;  instead  of  trusting 
wholly  to  her  enchantments,  or  to  her  loflier  human  energies,  she  has 
a  large  income,  which  she  spends  in  procuring  the  appearance  of  won- 
ders ;  and,  instead  of  roaming  alone  over  hill  and  valley,  she  has  a 
hideous  dwarf  to  do  her  biddmg.  But  her  life  has  no  "  magic  in  the 
web  of  it."  She  has  not  one  old  affection  sustaining  an  exhausted 
heart — ^no  terrific  energies — no  deep,  lone  commune  with  nature,  by 
which  she  has  learned  its  mysteries.  Her  maternal  instinct  is  a  cheat, 
her  prophetic  power  a  delusion ;  she  awakes-  to  the  melancholy  consci- 
ousness that  her  whole  life  has  been  a  lie,  and  becomes  soberly  sad  at 
last.  This  is  for  an  author  to  turn  the  tables  on  those  whose  blood  he 
has  made  curdle,  and  whose  hair  he  has  made  stand  on  end  at  these 
worn-out  superstitions  with  a  vengeance ! 

The  work  abounds  in  descriptions  of  great  excellence ;  but,  for  the 
most  part,  they  are  little  animated  with  breathing  life.  There  is,  in- 
deed, one  picture  of  a  whale-fishing,  which  is  an  exception  to  this  re- 
mark ;  and  reminds  us  of  the  most  vivid  and  mighty  delineations  of 
our  author.     We  can  only  make  room  for  its  close. 

"  Magnu»  Troil,  who  had  only  jested  with  the  factor,  and  had  reserved  the 
launching  the  first  spear  against  the  whale  to  some  much  more  skilful  hand, 
had  just  time  to  exclaim,  '  Mind  yourselves,  lads,  or  we  are  all  swamped,' 
when  the  monster,  roused  at  once  fi'om  inactivity  by  the  blow  of  the  factor's 
missile,  blew,  with  a  noise  resembling  the  explosion  of  a  steam-ensine,  a  huge 
shower  of  water  into  the  air,  and  at  the  same  time  began  to  lash  the  waves 
with  its  tail  in  every  direction.  The  boat  in  which  Magnus  presided  received 
the  shower  of  brine  which  the  animal  spouted  into  the  air;  aud  the  adven- 
turous Triptolemus,  who  had  a  full  share  of  the  immersion,  was  so  much 
astonished  and  terrified  by  the  consequences  of  his  own  valorous  deed,  that 
he  tumbled  backwards  amongst  the  feet  of  the  people,  who,  too  busy  to  at- 
tend to  him,  were  actively  engaged  in  getting  the  boat  into  shoal  water,  out 
of  the  whale's  reach.  Here  he  lay  for  some  minutes,  trampled  on  by  the  feet 
of  the  boatmen,  until  they  lay  on  their  oars  to  bale,  when  tne  Udaller  ordered 
them  to  pull  to  shore,  and  land  this  s|)are  hand,  who  had  commenced  the 
fish  ins  so  inauspiciously. 

*'  While  this  was  domg,  the  other  boats  had  also  pulled  off  to  safer  distance, ' 
and  now,  from  these  as  well  as  from  the  shore,  the  unfortunate  native  of  the 
deep  was  overwhelmed  by  all  kinds  of  missiles — harpoons  and  spears  flew 
i^mst  him  on  all  sides — ^guns  were  fired,  and  each  various  means  of  annoy- 
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ance  plied  which  could  excite  him  to  exhaust  his  strength  in  useless  lage. 
When  the  animal  found  that  he  was  locked  in  bv  shallows  on  all  sides,  and 
became  sensible,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  strain  ot  the  cable  on  his  body,  the 
convulsive  efforts  which  he  made  to  escape,  accompanied  with  sounds  resem- 
bling deep  and  loud  groans,  would  have  moved  tne  compassion  of  all  but  a 
practised  whale-fisher.  The  repeated  showers  which  he  spouted  into  the  air 
Degan  now  to  be  mingled  with  blood,  and  the  waves  whicn  surrounded  him 
assumed  the  same  crimson  appearance.  Meantime  the  attempts  of  the  as- 
sailants were  redoubled  ;  but  Mordaunt  Mertoun  and  Cleveland,  in  particu- 
lar, exerted  themselves  to  the  uttermost,  contending  who  should  display  most 
courage  in  approaching  the  monster,  so  tremendous  in  its  agonies,  and  should 
inflict  the  most  deep  and  deadly  wound  upon  its  huice  bulk. 

'*  The  contest  seemed  at  last  prettv  well  over :  for  although  the  animal 
continued  from  time  to  time  to  make  frantic  exertions  for  liberty,  yet  its 
strength  appeared  so  much  exhausted,  that,  even  with  assistance  of  the 
tide,  which  nad  now  risen  considerably,  it  was  thought  it  could  scarce  extri- 
cate itself. 

"  Magnus  gave  the  signal  to  venture  upon  the  whale  more  nearly,  calling 
out  at  the  same  time,  *  Close  in,  lads,  she  is  not  half  so  mad  now — Now,  Mr. 
Factor,  look  for  a  winter's  oil  for  the  two  lamps  at  Harfia — Pull  close  in, 
lads/ 

"  Ere  his  orders  could  be  obeyed,  the  other  two  boats  had  anticipated  his 

Imrpose  ;  and  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  eager  to  distinguish  himself  above  Cleve- 
ancl,  had,  with  the  whole  strength  he  possessed,  plunged  a  half-pike  into  the 
body  of  the  animal.  But  the  leviathan,  like  a  nation  whose  resources  appear 
totallj  exhausted  by  previous  losses  and  calamities,  collected  his  whole  re- 
mainmg  force  for  an  effort,  which  proved  at  once  desperate  and  successful. 
The  wound  last  received,  had  probably  reached  through  his  external  defences 
of  blubber,  and  attained  some  very  sensitive  part  of  the  system,  for  he  roared 
aloud,  as  he  sent  to  the  sky  a  mingled  sheet  of  brine  and  blood,  and  snapping 
the  strong  cable  like  a  twig,  overset  Mertoun's  boat  with  a  blow  of  his  tail, 
shot  himself  by  a  mighty  effort,  over  the  bar,  upon  which  the  tide  had  now 
risen  considerably,  and  made  out  to  sea,  carrying  with  him  a  whole  grove  of 
the  implements  which  had  been  planted  in  his  body,  and  leaving  behind 
him,  on  the  waters,  a  dark  red  trace  of  his  course." 

After  all,  "The  Pirate*' contains  much  matter,  for  which  we  are  thank- 
ful. It  is  good  enough  to  please  us  if  not  to  reflcK;t  honour  on  its  au- 
thor. Let  him  then  write  on  :  he  will  never  equal  his  first  works ; 
but  these  have  rendered  it  impossible  that  he  should  ever  be  written 
down — even  by  his  own  pen. 


SONNET. 

Look  where  she  sits  in  languid  loveliness ! 

■    Her  feet  up^ther'd,  and  her  turban'd  brow 

Bent  o'er  her  hand,  her  robe  in  ample  flow 
Disparted.     Look !  in  attitude  and  dress 
Sbe  siu  and  seems  an  Eastern  Sultaness  ! 

And  music  is  around  her,  and  the  glow 

Of  young  fair  faces,  and  sweet  voices  go 
Forth  at  her  call,  and  all  about  her  press. 

But  no  Sultana  she !  as  in  a  book 
In  that  fine  form  and  lovely  brow  we  trace 

Divinest  purity,  and  the  bright  look 
Of  Genius.     Much  is  she  inmind  and  face 

Like  the  fair  blossom  of  some  woodland  nook. 
The  wind-flower  delicate  and  full  of  grace.  M. 
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LECTURES    ON    POETRr.       BY    T.    CAMPBELL. 

LECTUBE    V.    PART  II. 

The  subject  of  Greek  poetry  may  be  treated  either  by  describing  its 
most  interesting  authors  in  cbronplogical  succession,  or  by  grouping 
them  without  regard  to  time  according  to  their  respective  classes  of 
composition.  Ther^  would  be  several  disadvantages  in  minutely  pursu- 
ing the  latter  method.  It  would  call  the  attention  suddenly  backwards  ' 
and  forwards  to  periods  of  literature  far  divided  from  each  other; 
it'  would  require  the  same  names,  that  have  shone  in  different  de- 
partments of  literature,  to  be  ofVen  repeated ;  and  it  would  demand 
an  accuracy  in  subdividing  the  classes  of  poetry,  which,  if  attainable, 
would  be  formal  and  fatiguing.  In  reality,  such  accuracy  is  far 
from  being  perfectly  attainable.  For  though  there  are  certain  great 
walks  in  Greek  literature,  the  separate  tracks  and  bearings  o£ 
which  can  never  be  confounded;  yet  the  subordinate  branchings  of 
th9se  walks  have  their  crossings  and  contiguities  often  so  much 
obscured  by  antiquity,  as  to  be  (if  we  may  use  the  expression)  iin- 
distinguishable  beneath  the  moss  of  time.  There  is  one  dry  duty, 
indeed,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  in  attempting  to  give  any  satisfac- 
tory view  of  Greek, poetry,  whatever  method  may  be  pulrsued — ^namely, 
that  of  speaking  of  many  writers  whose  works  have  either  nearly, 
or  wholly  perished,  but  whose  names  and  characters  still  survive  in  the 
pages  of  ancient  criticism.  Even  in  adopting  the  method  of  consi- 
dering the  eminent  poets  in  chronological  succession,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary sometimes  to  advert  to  those  renlote  and  shadowy  reputations. 
But  if  one  were  entirely  to  pursue  the  opposite  method,  and  to  attempt 
dividing  and  subdividing  the  whole  national  poetry  by  its  kinds  and  ' 
varieties,  it  would  in  that  case  be  necessary  to  shew  how  every  depart-p 
ment  of  it  was  filled  up,  and  therefore  to  enter  still  more  minutely  and 
frequently,  than  upon  the  other  system,  into  the  conjectural  character 
of  authors,  of  whom  there  are  few  or  no  .remains.  I  have  preferred 
therefore  the  plan  of  considering  the  principal  poets  of  Greece  indivi- 
dually, and  in  chronological  succession,  to  that  of  taking  an  abstracted 
and  classified  view  of  Greek  poetical  art. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  a  certain  advantage  in  classification,  which 
one  is  unwilling  altogether  to  forego.  In  travelling  for  pleasure  over 
the  scenes  of  a  fine  kingdom,  it  would  be  absurd  to  investigate  the 
boundaries  of  all  its  petty  divisions ;  yet  it  might  assist  our  recollec- 
tion of  its  finest  scenery  to  note  the  outline  and  comparative  aspect  of 
its  provinces..  .  I  shall  therefore  offer  a  short  sketch  of  the  classes  into 
which  Greek  poetry  may  be  generally  divided,  before  I  proceed  on  the  , 
simple  plan  of  detail  which  I  have  adopted.  In  this  prefatory  and 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  subject,  I  shall  avoid,  as  far  as  I  can,  all  un- 
necessary dryness  or  minuteness.  But  still  let  method  be  ever  so 
useful,  it  is  dry-in  immediate  application ;  and  I  am  far  from  feeling 
myself  independent  of  the  reader's  patience  in  this  synopsis. 

Epic  Poetry. — ^The  works  of  Homer  bound  our  prospect  in  the  an-  , 
cient  history  of  Greek  literature,  and  may  be  compared  to  a  mighty  ' 
eminence,  the  farther  side  of  which  cannot  be  seen.     It  is  impossible 
to  estimate  by  what  steps,  and  in  how  long  or  short  a  period,  the  epic 
muse  had  ascended  to  that  summit  of  .^puieUeDce.   All  that  appears  is, 
that  her  subgequlent  pw>greg8  was  descent.     And  in  a  relative  sense  we 
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may  call  the  excellence  of  Homer  perfection,  not,  perhaps,  according 
to  abstracted  ideas  of  poetry,  for  under  these  might  be  included  a 
symmetry  of  design  more  strict  than  his,  and  that  Virgilian  pictu- 
resqueness  of  expression  to  which  nothing  can  be  added,  and  from 
which  nothing  can  be  taken  away.  But  still  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  genius  of  the  Iliad  be  practically  compatible  with  those  minuter 
graces ;  and  therefore  the  poem  is  perfect  in  its  kind  without  them,  con- 
sidering the  impulse  and  instruction  which  it  affords  to  the  imagination. 

Nor  does  it  matter  much  for  our  enjoyment  of  the  Diad  what  we  may 
think  about  the  history  of  its  composition.  Was  it  improved  by  the 
Diascevasts  or  compilers  ?  They  could  have  only  polished  its  outward 
form,  and  could  not  have  infused  its  internal  spirit.  Was  it  the  work 
of  many?  it  must  have  been  that  of  a  consentaneous  many— of  an  age 
deeply  fraught  with  the  power  of  giving  a  sweeping  interest  to  poetry, 
since  its  separate  songs  were  capable  of  being  adjusted  into  so  harmo- 
nious a  whole.  If  it  was  the  work  of  a  school,  we  must  surely  suppose 
some  great  master  of  that  school.  If  other  hands  took  up  the  harp  of 
H'omer,  they  had  at  least  learnt  his  tune ;  and  if  his  mantle  descended, 
it  appears  to  have  retained  its  warmth  of  inspiration. 

A^r  and  excepting  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  we  have  no  great  Greek 
epic  poetry.  No  relic  of  the  Alexandrian  school  approaches  to  the 
Homeric  spirit,  and  the  intermediate  epos  is  of  doubtful  character. 
Hesiod*s  name,  whatever  he  actually  wrote,  may  be  collectively  taken 
to  designate  a  mixture  of  poetry,  which  had  a  strong  influence,  per- 
haps on  the  whole  unfavourable,  on  the  literature  of  his  country. 
He  was  the  earliest  didactic  and  sententious  poet  of  Greece,  and 
gave  an  example  of  familiar  parable  even  before  Maop*.  Whilst  he 
stooped  to  deliver  the  humblest  instruction  in  song,  he  also  touched 
as  an  epic  poet  on  the  wildest  subjects  of  human  credulity — on  the 
origin  of  the  universe,  and  on  those  combats  of  heaven  with  the  male- 
volent invisible  powers  which  have  found  a  place,  more  or  less,  in  all 
poetical  religious  creeds,  from  the  giants  of  the.  Hebrew  Hell  t  down 
to  Milton's  Pandsemonium.  The  misfortune  of  Hesiod's  works  is,  that 
the  execution  is  not  equal  to  the  subjects.  The  supernatural  and  tlie 
natural  are  melted  down  into  one  by  the  fire  of  Homer's  imagination; 
but  they  have  no  such  deceptive  blending  in  Hesiod's  representation. 
His  prodigies  excite  astonishment  without  sympathy,  and  altogether 
he  stands  at  the  head  of  anew  epic  school  of  cosmogony  and  matter-of- 
fact  mythology.  Homer  is  the  king  of  poetry,  whilst  Hesiod  is  only 
its  king  at  arms — the  epic  herald  of  the  genealogy  of  gods  and  god- 
desses, of  heroes  and  heroines. 

Still  Hesiod  has  his  bright  spots,  and  was  a  favourite  with  antiquity. 
A  tripod  which  he  was  said  to  have  obtained  in  a  poetical  contest 
with  Homer,  was  shewn  on  Mount  Helicon,  in  the  second  century  after 
the  Christian  era,  to  the  traveller  Pausanias.  That  there  was  ever  a  per- 
sonal competition  in  song  between  Homer  and  Hesiodls  certainly  not 
very  credible.  But  some  modern  theorists  t  have  alleged  the  tradi- 
tion to  testify  a  rivalship  to  have  subsisted  between  the  Ascrsean  and 
Ionian  schools  of  poetry,  and  some-  memorable  victory  to  have  been 
obtained  by  the  former  over  the  latter.  I  cannot  see  how  the  tradi- 
tion proves  any  such  thing.     There  was  always  a  rivalship  undoubtedly 


•  In  the  fable  of  the  Hawk  and  the  Nightingale,  in  his  «  Works  and  Days. 
t  Pf»f<erb9  xni.  16.  .    X  Messn.  BAttiger  and  F.  ScUegel. 
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among  the  public  deliverers  of  song  at  the  Grecian  festivals ;  but  that 
they  wer«<  ever  pitted  against  each  other  in  party  spirit  as  Homerists 
and  Hesiodists^  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  historical  evidence  to  ren- 
der probable.  It  is  one  thing  to  suppose  that  Hesiod  may  have  had 
his  peculiar  admirers,  reciters,  and  imitators,  and  another  thing  to 
imagine  his  school  at  Delphi  setting  up  in  opposition  to  the  Homeridae, 
and  disputing  with  them  for  th^e  palm  of  popidarity,  WolfFe*  has 
shewn  that  the  Homeric  rhapsodists  themselves  repeated  and  imitated 
Hesiod,  which  looks  like  any  thing  in  the  world  but  the  Homeric 
and  Hesiodic  rhapsodists  having  split  into  contending  sectaries. 

True  it  is  that  Hesiod's  epic  taste  degenerates  from  Homer's,  and 
that  the  later  rhapsodists  who  imitated  Hesiod,  although  they  might 
recite  Homer  also  and  call  themselves  Homeridse,  are  to  be  widely 
distinguished  from  the  old  and  patriarchal  Homeridse  of  Chios.  These, 
namely,  the  elder  rhapsodists,  were  either  the  composers  or  preservers 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  They  gave  the  world  materials  which  were 
capable  of  being  moulded  by  future  diascevasts  into  grand  and  interest- 
ing poems.  Hesiod  had  also  his  diascevasts,  but  he  has  evidently  a 
dry  and  inharmonious  epic  character,  that  would  have  baffled  their 
dfiforts  to  all  eternity  if  they  had  laboured  to  compile  his  works  into  an 
animated  whole.  That  the  degeneracy  of  the  Hesiodic  period,  how- 
ever, was  produced  by  any  systematic  competition  of  an  anti-Homeric 
school,  is  a  theory  which  rests  rather  infirmly  on  the  basis  of  the  Heli- 
conian tripod. 

-  After  Hesiod,  and  certainly  long  afler  Homer,  commenced  a  suite 
of  poets  who  have  been  collectively  denominated  the  Cyclic  f,  who  in- 
undated Greece  with  epic,  or  at  least  with  historic  hexameter  verse. 
Every  event  alluded  to  by  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  every  fable  of  my- 
thology, became  the  subject  of  a  poem,  till  a  tissue  of  versified  narra- 
tive was  at  length  accomplished  by  successive  hands,  which  extended 
from  the  creation  of  things  to  the  return  of  the  heroes  from  Troy  and 
from  Chaos  to  Penelope's  bed-chamber,  t  However  instructive  this 
Cychc  register  of  Centaur  campaigns.  Titan  insurrections,  and  heroic 
sieges,  older  than  even  the  Trojan,  might  have  been  to  an  ancient 
Greek,  a  recital  of  the  title  of  the  lost  poems  which  composed  it 
would  scarcely  be  amusing  to  a  modem  reader.  If  he  should,  however, 
feel  any  cariosity  on  the  suUect  of  the  Cyclic  poets,  his  longings  may 
be  satisfied  in  Heyne's  First  Excursus  to  the  second  book  of  the  ^heid. 

'  Of  the  middle  epos  of  Greece,  that  is  of  the  epic  poetry  written  after 
Hesiod  and  before  the  age  of  Alexander,  we  have  certainly  no  data 
for  forming  either  an  universal  or  perfectly  confident  judgment.  But 
the  silence  of  Aristotle  as  to  its  merits  is  an  unpropitious  symptom. 
I^ausanias,  it  is  true,  speaks  of  verses  of  that  period  that  had  been  mis- 
taken for  Homer's.  But  of  the  three  most  distinguished  and  later  clas- 
sical epic  poets,  Pisander§,  who  rehearsed  the  toils  of  Hercules,  is  ac- 

-^^ IT    II      !!■  ■■^1-    ■         II   I    ■      11  II  ■ 

*  Wolffii  Prolong,  ad  Horn.  p.  zcviii. 

t  The  term  Cyclic  has  been  rarioudy  and  ragaely  applied  by  tbe  andenti  and  by 
dassical  aatiqnarianB.  It  is  sometinies  tidcen  to  designate  a  selection  of  the  best 
epie  poets,  made  by  the  Alexandrian  critieS,  which  iheltided  Homer,  Hesiod,  Pi- 
sender,  Pany&sis,  and  Antimachus. 

X  Or,,  more  strictly  speaking,  to  the  death  of  Ulysses. 

§  Pisander,  of  Camiros,  in  Rhodes,  the  v^  old  Greek  epic  poet  mentioned  by 
Aristotle^  who  saii^  the  labours  of  Hercolea,  and  who  first  took  the  liberty  of  in- 
resting  the  hero  with  the  club  and  costume  of  a  lion's  skin :  this  Pisander  is  to  be 
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cused  of  haTing  been  totaDy  witiiout  the  beauty  of  ej^c  design  ;.aBd  if  » 
fraginent  supposed  to  be  bis,  be  ngli^y  ^scribed;  to  bin  *,  it  will  proi!Q 
bim  tobave  possessed  no  great  excellence  as  a  writer.  Panyasi^,  tb^ 
se^oq^  of  tbe  post-Hesiodic  dassicsjt  ^^  ranked  by  son^e  old  critiea. 
nextiA  merit  to  Homer;  but  the  word  wxt  admits  of  an  indefinitely 
ix^aginable  iatervaL  HandeVs  bellpwa-blower  thought  bis  aeryigcfl  thie 
next  tp  HandeVs  in  mMsical  utility  to  the  church.  The  works  of  Anti- 
machos  t>  the  last  of  the  classic  epics,  a  younger  contemporary  of  Plat^^ 
were  extant  in  the  tim^  of  Hadrian,  who  preferred  him  tq  Homer  him- 
self. But  his  imperial  mi^esty  was  fond  of  the  tunud  and  dbv^qre.. 
Antimachus's  audience,  all  but  Plato,  once  left  him  whilst  h^  was 
reading  his  verges ;  and  the  poet  declared  that  Plato  was  a  suffieient' 
audience.  The  philosopher's  remaining,  however,  might  be  the.  result- 
of  politeness  or  patience  as  much  as  of  taste,  and  may  almost  be  siis* 
pected  to  indicate  that  Antimachus's.  poetry  required  a  consi,d^abler 
stock  of  philosophy  to  be  heard  to  an  end. 

If  even  Pisanaer  and  Antimachus,  who  by  all  accounts  soaredt  Uke> 
eagles  above  a  rookery,  beyond  the  commonplace  of  Gredk  Cyclic 
poetry  It  were  defective  in  epic  harmony,  i,  e.  in  interesting  arrangement 
of  parts,  it  is.  but  fair  to  suppose  that  the  bulk  of  those  Cyclics  were, 
mere  chroniclers  in  verse.  H^siod  himself  betrays  the.  commencement 
of  an  bistorical^  and  even  a  chronicling  spirit  in  Greek  poetry,  like 
that  which  pervaded  our  own  for  ages  both  before  and  afler  Cbfiucer. 
Resiod's  inquisitiveness  into  remote  events,  and  his  love  of  accumulating 
legends,  gave  rise  to  this  bad  taste;  and  bis  beauties  seem  to  have  be- 
guiled the  Greeks  to  endure  and  adopt  it.  For  dry  as  he  is  in  detail,  he 
still  throws  some  poetical  light  and  colouring  on  subjects  of  awful  and 
mysterious  attraction  to  untutored  minds*  He  traced  the  secrets  of  na? 
ture  back  to  their  imagined  source^    He  epitomized  the  history  of  man. 

cfiitiiigniBliedfrcnn  another  poet  of  the  same  name,  who  lived  centuries  latec  in  the 
reign  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Alexander.  The  latter  Kaander  is  also  ranked  nnder 
the  vagne  denomlnadpn  of  a  Cyclic  poet.  He  waa  in  all  prohalrility  an  imitator  of 
Virgil.  Macrobios,  chamberlain  to  the  emperor  Theodonos,  when  he  wrote  hia 
Satamalia,  appears  to  have  confounded  the  new  and  the  old  kaander,,  for  he  ac- 
cnset  Virgil  of  copying  the  latter.  Now  this  could  not  be  the  case,  for  Aulus  Gel^^ 
lias  has  careftilly  enumerated  the  writers  imitated  by  Virgil,  and  never  mentions 
the  naaQ  of  tbe  old  Piaander.  .  Indeed  then  is  a  great  deal  of  matter  in  the  second 
^neid  which  Macrobius  allegea  Viigil  to  have  taken  Irom  the  old  Greek  epic, 
which  the  elder  Hsander  coidd  not  have  known.  Any  one  who  peruses  Merrick's 
introduction  to  his  edition  and  translation  of  Tryphiodorus's  Destruction  of  Troy, 
will  see  it  deaiiy  made  out,  from  the  collated  opinions  of  the  learned,  that  Macro- 
bius most  have  been  mistaken  oi|  this  point,  however  respectable  his  general  au- 
thority may  be. 

*  viz.  a  fragment  of  a  poem  on  the  Exploits  of  Hercnles,  puUisbed  among  the 
works  of  Theocritus,  but  evidently  no  production  of  the  Sicilian  school. 

t  The  fragments  that  remain  of  Antimachus  of  Colophon  amount  to  about  one 
hnndred  i  but,  aku,  about  three  fonrtba  of  these  fragments  are  but  single  verses, 
and  the  remainder  not  much  longer.  He  flourished  about,  the  98d  Olympiad.  Tha 
Alexandrian  critics  seem  to  have  thnnghtvery  well  of  him.  Quinctilian,  though  he 
censures  him,  speaks  of  him  as  a  strong  writer.  The  works  which  it  seems  most  cer- 
tain that  ha  wrote,  weie  anepic  poem  on  the  Siege  of.Hiebes,  and  a  poem  in  elegiac 
verse  on  the  Fate  of  <K«ti«giiUii*>^  Heroes  who  had  experienced  adversities  in  Love. 
It  was  called  Lyde,  in  honour  of  a  beauty  to  whom  he  was  attached.  The  honour- 
able mention  of  him  made  by  Callimachus,  is  the  most  favourable  symptom  of 
Antimachus's  niiius,  which,  according  to  his  censurers,  was  prone  to  obscnrity.  On 
the  whole,  Ua  leamiag  and  power  give  us  an  idea  of  a  poet  not  unlike  our  own  Ben 
JOMOB.  :  CaUini  Epigr.    finmck.  Anal.  461. 
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He  touched  very  deeply  ^kt  dibrd  of  curioiiity  in  the  htitn^n  breast. 
What  he  told  the  Gteekn  appears  a  dream  to  us,  bYlt  it  was  ibatter  of 
fact  and  faith  to  them ;  and  Greece  appears  to  have  forgot  his  faults  in 
gratitude  for  his  impartiipg  what  the  multitude  (at  least)  probably 
thought  to  be  profound  knowledge. 

The  history  of  Greek  qpio  poetry  &oai  Hesiod  down  to  the  age  of 
Alexander,  thus  supplies  tfs  loniy  with  fragments,  and  titles^  and  mate- 
rials for  conjecture.  Its  history  after  that  period  shall  be  the  subject 
of  a  sejparate  part  of  the^e  Lectures.  In  the  mean  timey  I  shall  rerett 
to  a  general  view  of  the  poetical  literature  that  preceded  the  Alexan- 
drian school. 

Mock-heroic  Poetry. -^IChe'QTeekB  were  fond  of  all  sorts  of  parodiest 
and  particularly  of  those  on  Homer  *.  An  epic  or  tragic  passage,  hap7 
pily  and  comically  imitated,  would  set  the  Athenian  theatre  in  a  roar  j 
and  even  such  philosophers  as  Plato  and  Diogenes  are  said  to  have 
amused  themselves  with  parodying  Homer  t«  It  is  absurd  to  consider 
parodies  as  a  mark  of  contempt.  They  mm/  be  ill-ni|tured,  but  they  are 
not  necessarily  so.  One  may  laugh  very  heartily  at  the  journeyman  con«> 
spirator  in  our  own  Tragedy  for  Warm  Weather,  addressing  the  conclave 
of  master-tailors  in  the  words  of  Othello,  "  my  very  worthy  and  ap- 
proved good  masters,"  without  the  slightest  disparagement  to  Shakspeare, 
The  taste  among  the  Greeks  for  parodies  that  could  be  enjoyed  by  the 
people  at  large  in  a  theatre,  marks  their  entire  familiarity  with  their  best 
poets ;  though  perhaps  it  also  indicates  a  shrewd  and  gay  sjwrit,  un- 
like the  romantic  feelmgs  of  an  age  of  great  epic  poetry. 

It  would  still,  however,  be  more  desirable  to  possess  one  iMithentic 
mock-heroic  of  the  genuine  Attic  school,  than  a  hundred  works  of  the 
serious  body  of  Cycbc  poetry.  The  extant  fragments  of  this  burlesque 
kind  of  Greek  humour  are  unhappily  few  and  unsatisfactory  %.  On^  pi|e 
of  them  amounts  to  an  hundred  Unes,  and  most  of  them  are  exceedingly 
short.  Among  the  short  ones  preserved  by  Athenaeus,  there  is  the 
scrap  of  an  Homerically  described  contest  between  a  barber  and  a 
potter  about  the  wife  of  the  former,  whom  the  potter  wished  unjustly  to 
carry  away  from  him.  The  man  of  pots  is  called  Pelidee,  in  punning 
allusion  to  the  Greek  Word  for  clay,  and  the  barber  also  plays  upon  the 
similarity  of  the  Greek  term  for  a  damsel  and  for  his  own  vocation. 
The  only  considerable  fragment  of  this  kind  in  AthensBUs  is  Matron'a 
description  of  an  Athenian  supper.    It  begins  thus — 

'^  Th«  tnppen  many  and  most  sumptuouB 
Whtok  Xenodes,  the  oiatar  a*  AthccM, 
Gave  us,  O'  Muse,  wheary  for  I  went  thither, 
^d  hujnger  bu^  went  with  me^    There  we  hail'd 
The  mightiest  an4  most  beauteous  lojwe»— more  white 
Than  snow,  and  sweet  to  taste  as  frumenty; 
Whose  smell  would  halve  beguil'd  the  northern  wind 
To  stop  his  course,  and  breathe  enamoured  on  them. 
Matron  our  host  tcKriew'd  the  ranks  of  men. 


llBlllll 


*  Aristotle,  in  his  Poetics^  calls  Hegjesson  t\%  iaveo^  of  parodies.    Poknio,- 
Athenasas,  and  others,  speak  of  Hipponaz,  a  mnch  older  poet,  (the  witty  satirist 
who  was  chased  from  Ej^esaa  for  middng  too  free  with  its  tyrants,)  as  the  earliest 
parodist.    Possihly  Aristotle  onljK  rtieaat  thai  Hegemoa  was  the  first  writer  who 
brought  parodies  on  the  stage.  t  Fai^rieint,  vol.  i.  p.  550.    Ed.  Harles,  1790. 

1 1  of  course  exclude  the  mock-heroic  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,  wluch  is 
ascribed,  as  I  haye  already  meattoaed^  by  Ikierbest  Jvdges,  to  theschool  of  Alexandria. 
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Strode  to  th<  Uireshold  to  teceive  his  gile»t8. 
And  halted  there.    Beside  him  ChaerephoQ> — 
Toad-eater,  waited,  like  a  hungry  sea-mew, . 
Skilful  to  gorge  on  suppers  not  his  own. 
Then  came  the  cooks,  and  loaded  well  each  table-^ 
The  cooks  to  whom  the  kitchen's  heaven  belongs. 
With  all  its  turnspit  hours,  and  privilege 
To  hasten  or  delay  sweet  supper-time.^' 

Didactic  Poetry. — The  Greeks  abounded  also  in  didactic  poetry. 
Fronl  the  accounts  and  relics  of  this  body  of  their  literature  we  may 
gather*  that  it  comprdhended  religious,  moral,  and  physiological  instruc- 
tion. Probably  it  for  the  most  part  united  them ;  although  we  find  works 
mentioned  by  Plato  *  which  must  have  been  didactic  poems,  of  an  ex- 
pressly religious  nature,  namely,  for  the  direction  of  sacrifices  and 
purifications.  These  were  evidently  the  compositions  of  priests ;  and 
whatever  philosophy  they  contained  must  have  been  mystic.  Indeed 
both  the  religion  and  early  philosophy  of  Greece  were  deeply  infected 
with  mysticism.  But  still  there  are  traces  of  very  old  and  simple  moral 
poetry  in  Greece,  calculated  to  instruct  the  people '  in  the  plain  and 
practical  duties  of  life.  Tradition  assigns  much  of  this  Gnomic  poetry 
to  statesmen  and  philosophers ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  of  such  public 
characters  having  delivered  their  precepts  in  verse,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  authenticity  of  verses  ascribed  to  particular  sages.  Nor 
can  we  wonder  that  moral  proverbs  should  have  been  put  into  verse, 
when  infant  science  and  law  itself  were  tuned  to  numbers.  For,  ludi- 
crous as  it  would  be  to  us  to  hear  of  the  Statutes  at  large  being  set  to 
music,  yet  the  laws  of  Charondas  were  publicly  sung  at  the  primitive 
banquets  of  the  Athenians. 

The  chief  of  the  Gnomic  poets  were  Solon,  Theognis,  Phocylides, 
and  Pythagoras.  The  largest  extant  Gnomic  reliques  are  those 
nscribed  to  Theognis^  which  are  obviously  a  farrago  of  moral  sentences 
from  many  different  writers,  without  connexion  or  consistency  of  parts. 
The  supposed  speaker  of  die  sentiments  even  changes  his  existence, 
and  on  one  occasion  exclaims,  "  I  am  a  beautiful  mare,"  without  deign- 
ing to  account  for  his  metamorphosis  into  a  quadruped .  The  greater  part 
of  the  lines  ascribed  to  Phocylides  are  also  palpable  fabrications,  and  the 
pious  forger  has  even  helped  the  old  Pagan  bard  to  speak  like  a  good 
Christian  about  the  resurrection.  The  golden  verses  of  Pythagoras  do 
honour  to  heathen  morality,  and  may  be  believed  to  be  classically  old, 
though  their  having  come  from  Pythagoras  himself  is  at  least  apocryphal. 

Empedocles  of  Agrigentum  seems  to  have  been  the  first  poet  of  the 
language  who  gave  its  didactic  poetry  a  magnificent  and  systematic 
form.  He  is,  unhappily,  among  the  lost  writers :  since  even  of  his  few 
'  fragments  the  whole  are  not  authentic.  But  his  name  stands  pre-eminent 
in  the  history  of  ancient  philosophy  and  philosophical  poetry.  His 
great  work  on  the  Nature  of  things  was  the  object  of  Cicero's  admira- 
tion and  of  Lucretius's  ardent,  and  probably  imitative  regard.  **  Car- 
mina  divini  pectoris  ejus  (says  Lucretius)  Vociferantur  et  exponunt 
prseclara  reperta,  Ut  vix  humand  videatur  sorte  creatus." 

The  nugibers  rolling  from  his  breast  divine 
Reveal  such  bold  and  bright  discoveriet 
That  scarce  he  seems  a  soul  of  human  birth. 

«  Plato  de  Rep.  t.  vi.  p.  221. 
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Like  many  other  wonderful  proficients  in  early  science,  he  acquired  the 
reputation  of  a  magician  who  could  appease  the  winds  and  re-animate 
the  dead.  It  is  amusing  to  find  antiquaries,  of  no  Very  distant  date,  la- 
bouring to  exculpate  Empedocles  from  this  heavy  charge  on  his  memory. 
In  my  next  Lecture  I  snail  finish  this  synopsis  of  the  classes  of  Greek 
poetry.  

LINKS  WBITTKN    IN    SICKNESS. 

O  Dkath  1  if  there  be  ouiet  in  thine  arms. 
And  I  must  cease,  gently,  oh  I  gently  come 
To  me,  and  let  my  soul  learn  uo  alarms. 
But  strike  me,  ere  a  shriek  can  echo,  dumb. 
Senseless  and  breathless : — And  thou,  sickly  Life, 
If  the  decree  be  writ  that  I  must  die. 
Do  thou  be  guilty  of  no  needless  strife. 
Nor  pull  me  downwards  to  mortality. 
When  it  were  fitter  I  should  take  a  Right ; 
To— whither  ? — Holy  Pity,  hear,  oh  1  hear. 
And  \ih  me  to  some  far-on  skiey  sphere. 
Where  I  may  wander  in  celestial  fight  1 — 
Might  it  be  so, — then  would  my  spirit  fear 
To  quit  the  things  I  have  so  loved  when  seen. 
The  air,  the  pleasant  sun,  the  summer  green, 
Knowing^  how  few  would  shed  one  common  tear 
Or  keep  m  mind  that  I  had  ever  been? 


FBAGMKNT    FROM   MY    POCKET-BOOK. 

Fair  Moon,  beneath  thy  midnight  look  it  was 

My  stoiy  took  its  birth  ;  therefore  to  thee. 

To  thee  and  her  whose  shape  doth  ever  pass 

Across  my  sight  (as  a  faint  melody 

Heard  in  gone  times  doth  still  salute  the  ear 

With  its  dumb  son^)  this  verse  I  dedicate ; 

To  thee  and  her  as  fair  as  thee,  and  younx 

As  thou  wast  when  thy  bright  way  thou  aidst  steer 

Through  clouds  that  o'er  the  Latmian  forests  hung, 

Bt  this  my  latest  stoiy  consecrate. 

•     •    •    •    •  C. 


DISCONTENT. 

Thb  mariner  whose  little  bark  is  tossed 

Upon  the  rude  ungovernable  waves, 

'Midst  rocks  and  ouicksands,  often  toils  and  slaves. 
Uncertain  if  he  shall,  or  not  be  lost. 
And  buried  in  the  mighty  deep  he  cross'd 

So  oflen  and  so  safe— m  vain  he  craves 

Assistance,  whilst  the  foaming  ocean^laves 
His  Ubouring  vessel — ^thoughts  which  once  engrcssM 
And  cheer'd  his  brighter  days,  are  now  forgot. 

Or,  if  remember'd^  tend  to  aggravate 
The  dreadful  scene — **  How  wretched  is  my  lot  1'' 

He  cries  :•— the  danger  o'er,  he  tempts  his  face 
Again.    Thus  weak  repinine  man  dptn  sigh. 
And  discontented  lives,  yet  fears  to  die.  W, 
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''  E'en  here,  where  Alpise  solitudes  extend, 

I  sit  me  down,  a  pensive  hour  to  spend."— Goldsmitu. 

Geneva  is  an  irregular  and  dirty  city,  with  lofty  unsightly  ranges  bf 
buildings  ;  no  handsome  monuments  of  architecture  or  art :  and  only 
one  pleasing  promenade,  called  The  Treille,  on  the  walls  of  the  town, 
where  are  the  residences  of  the  family  of  Saussure,  and  of  some  of  the 
other  principal  families  of  Geneva.'    The  "'blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy 
Rhone  "  is  die  only  pleasing  object  within  the  walls  of  the  city.    Water 
pobably  never  was  of  so  lovely  a  hiie, — except,  as  I  hear,  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples.     Its  transparency  renders  every  object  at  the  bottom  distinctly 
visible  at  a  depth  of  twenty  feet.     As  the  waters  of  the  lake  precipitate 
themselves  in  a  torrent  through  the  bridges  over  the  two  branches  of 
the  Rhone,  their  colour  is  a  deep  ultra-marine,  which  sea  or  sky  rarely 
or  never  equals.    Our  rooms  at  the  inn  (the  best  at  Geneva,  but  one  of 
the  worst  in  Switzerland)  projected  on  piles  into  the  lake ;  and  I  used 
to  hang  out  of  my  window  in  a  sunny  day,  admiring  the  lovely  expanse 
of  the  Take  bathing  the  city  and  the  green  slopes  of  Savoy  and  the  Pays 
de  Vaud,  watching  the  gambols  of  the  finny  tribe,  and  the  eddies  and 
gurgling  currents  of  the  blue  waters.     Unluckily,  just  before  my  win- 
dows, in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  was  a  long  building,  a  public  wash-house, 
where  several  score  of  washerwomen  were  perpetually  rubbing  and 
soaping  away  their  linen  in  the  water  of  the  lake,  and  beguiling  their 
labours  with  Genevese  gossip  and  Billingsgate. — The  cathedral  is,  in  its 
exterior,  a  respectable  and  venerable  church.     Its  interior  has  all  the 
bald  unornamented  character  of  a  Calvinistic  meeting-house.     Bare 
walls,  without  pictures  or  monuments ;  no  altar -place ;  an  oak  desk  and 
pulpit  uncushioned  and  undraped — with  the  number  and  page  of  the 
psalms  for  the  day  indicated  on  a  deal  board;   the  nave  and  ailes 
filled  with  uncovered  oak  benches.     Not  a  shred  or  remnant  of  the 
abominable  splendours  of  Peter's  vest  is  here  left  to  offend  the  rigid 
optics  of  the  followers  of  brother  Jack.     The  high  place  of  Calvinistic 
worship  is  not  unworthy  of  the  unsparing  severity  of  its  founder  and  its 
dogmas.     It  might  at  first  appear  curious,  that  that  doctrine  which 
builds  itself  the  most  exclusively  upon  unquestioning  faith,  and  rejects 
the  most  contemptuously  the  lights  of  human  reason,  should  exclude 
the  most  rigidly  from  its  forms  of  worship  every  ceremonial  calculated 
to  impress  the  imagination,,  or  to  kindle  devotional  rapture.     But  if  the 
Romish  church  had  been  a  simple  and  plain  one,  the  Calvinistic  worship 
would  have  been  pompous  and  ceremonious.     Opposition  to  an  adver- 
sary was  all  that  was  considered — **  reverse  of  wrong .  was  taken  to  be 
right." — I  confess  I  think  we  Lutherans,  or  Calvinistic-Lutherans,  to 
•peak  properly,  order  these  matters  much  better.     A  cathedral  and 
cathedral  service  (thanks,  in  part,  to  archbishop  Laud)  are  very  fine  and 
inspiring  things  in  England.  There  is  a  chastened  pomp  and  grandeur  in 
its  sober  and  devout  oeremooies,  a  dignity  without  gorgeousness,  a  poetry 
without  theatrical  display,  an  inspiring  fervour  and  a  subduing  melancholy 
in  the  scene,  which  make  religion  imposing  without  being  bombastic, 
and  inviting  without  being  meretricious.     And  surely,  notwithstanding 
our  vocal  boys,  our  altars,  our  canons,  and  our  anthems  and  our 
chaunts,  we  are  as  righteous  enemies  to  plenary  indulgence  and  tran- 
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Bubfitantiation  as  our  wor|fay  friends  .at  Geneva,  with  theii  black  caps 
and  ffowns. 

\ve  drove  to  Ferney,  or  Ferney- Voltaire,  as  the  road-posts  call  it, — on 
a  fine  eminence,  two  leagues  from  Geneva.  Voltaire  s  chateau  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  little  F'rench  chateaux  on  a  small  scale  that  I  have  seen, 
— with  a  stiff  garden  and  avenues,  with  terraces,  statues,  and  bosquets, 
a  ta  irtfifff  awe,-:— commanding  one  of  the  noblest  views  of  Mont  Blanc,  the 
lake,  and  ,the  lower  Alps.     Voltaire  addresses  ,his  favourite  abode : — 

*'  Q  maison  d'Aristippel  O  jardins  d'£picure  I 
Vous  qui  me  presentez  dans  vos  enclos  divers 

Ce  qui  souvent  manque  II  mes  vers^ 
Le  merit  e  de  Part  soumise  ^  la  nature." 

» 

An  unmerited  compliment  to  his  gardening,  ^t  the  expense  of  Ms  vers.^. 
Nature  is  certainly  not  the  predominant  charm  of  either,  biit  his  verses 
have  more  of  it  than  his  avenues.  A  slight  effort  of  imagination  would 
place  Voltaire  in  one  of  them,  with  his  court  suit,  sword,  and  ruffles, 
spouting  one  of  his  own  scenes,  or  grinning  and  bowjng  gallantry  to 
some  French  marchioness.  His  saloon  and  bed-room  are  in  the  state 
in  which  he  left  them.  Over  his  bed  hang  portraits  of  Frederic  of 
Prussia,  the  empress  Catherine,  Madame  du  Chatelet,  and  Le  Kaip  thje 
actor — the  friends  of  the  man  of  genius,  presented  by  themselves. 
Voltaire  himself,  in  his  best  youthful  looks  and  full  dress,  is,  of  courae, 
of  the  party.  A  variety  of  little  portrait  engravings,  including  Newton, 
Milton,  Franklin,  Washington,  &c.  &c.  hang  round  the  ^oom.  Be^idJe 
the  chateau  is  the  small  church  built  by  Voltaire,  with  an  inscription 
"Deo  erexit  Voltaire;*  his  tomb  is  by  the  side  of  it;  and  our  conductor 
shewed  us  the  little  private  door  by  which  he  used  to  enter  the  church. 
From  Geneva  to  Chamoumx,  by  way  of  La  Bonneville  and  SaDanche, 
is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  rides  that  Nature  cui  present*  The  roa^ 
follows  back  the  course  of  the  Arve,  which  rises  in  the  glaciers  at 
Chamounix.  The  valley  is  at  first  wide,  smiling,  and  fertile;  the 
Saleve  mountain  rising  on  the  right,  and  the  grand  Voirons  an^  pyra- 
midal Mole  mountain  at  some  distance  on  the  left.  You  pass  from  the 
Genevese  territory  into  Savoy,  about  a  league  from  Geneva.  Very 
near  this  frontier  Mons.  Sismondi  has  a  delightful  little  summer-resi- 
dence, with  a  garden  and  pleasure-ground,  very  much  in  the  English 
taste.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  him  here,  and  of  enjoying  9 
little  of  that  interesting  and  eloquent  conversation,  which  all  who  know 
him  appreciate.  The  lot  of  such  a  mind  in  such  a  situation  appeara 
truly  enviable — ^with  the  world  of  history  and  philosophy  for  his  daily 
study  and  investigation,  and  the  blue  lake,  the  green  valleys  of  S^yoy^ 
and  the  eternal  Mont  Blanc  for  his  familiar  external  objects.  We 
stopped  to  dine  at  La  Bonneville,  a  little  dirty  decayed  Savoyard  tpwn^ 
at  the  foot  of  the  green  Mole  mountain,  and  surrounded  by  gigantic 
heights  on  all  sides,  lihe  Arve  pours  its  troubled  torrent  through  a 
narrow  glen  of  pasture,  in  which  the  town  stand^.  .The  population  are 
dirty  and  wretched,  and  the  church,  whicb  is  tumbling  into  ruins,  is 
bedizened  with  more  than  the  average  qjiia^tum  of  ex  voto  offerings, 
rude  pictures  and  images^  and  laced  and  flowered  figures  of  the  Virgin 
and  OUT  Saviour.  A  crucifix,  with  a  suspended  efflgy  of  our  Saviour 
as  large  as  life,  stood  by  the  church- door,  with  exact  wopden  repre- 
sentations of  the  crown  of  thorns,  the  pincers,  the  hyssop-spongQ,  aod 
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every,  other  implement  of  the  Passion.  I  never  recollect  seeing  a 
Catholic  crucifix  so  painfully  and  disgustingly  perfect.  A  French  lady 
and  gentleman  with  whom  we  travelled  expressed  great  admiration  of 
it,. and  availed  themselves  of  the  interval  while  dinner  was  preparing  to 
perform  a  long  list  of  Paters  and  Avesm  the  church. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  difference  in  the  character^ 
the  looks,  the  habitations,  and  the  comforts  of  the  Savoyards  and  the 
Swiss  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  which  we  had  just  left.  You  remember 
Rousseau's  lovely  description  of  the  contrast,  which  hardly  appears 
exaggerated,  and  is  as  applicable  now  as  when  it  was  written.  It  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  speciiAens  of  the  moral  picturesque 
ever  penned.  We  will  not  enter  into  the  moral  and  political  causes 
assigned  bv  him  for  the  difference,  which,  perhaps,  are  little  more  than 
theories.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  Savoyards  (whatever  may  be  the  cause) 
live  wretchedly  in  wooden  cabins,  without  chimneys  or  casements. 
Their  looks  are  pale  and  squalid,  their  dress  tattered  and  filthy.  At 
La  Bonneville  we  saw  many  goitres  and  deformed  persons;  and  one 
woman  lying  on  the  ground  by  the  road  side,  whose  face  (if  face  it 
could  be  called)  was  more  inhuman  in  its  deformity  than  any  counte- 
nance I  could  conceive  bearing  human  lineaments.  The  inns  are 
generally  filthy  and  dear,  and  crowds  of  beggars  follow  one's  steps. 
And  yet,  with  all  these  repulsive  circumstances,  one  cannot  help  feel- 
ing a  sort  of  sneaking  kindness  (to  use  a  vulgar  phrase)  for  a  Savoyard. 
He  appears  to  be  a  harmless,  ignorant,  obliging,  ready-witted  creature, 
with  a  laughing  wretchedness,  and  good-humoured  roguery  about  him, 
which  extract  sous  from  travellers'  pockets  very  plentifully.  The 
people  are  bigoted  and  priest-ridden  Catholics,  and  not  very  well 
affected  to  the  Sardinian  government.  A  political  calembourg,  which 
we  heard,  is  not  bad.  Instead  of  giving  his  Sardinian  majesty  his  title 
of  "  Sa  Majesty  tr^s  chr^tienne  Carlo  Felici,"  it  was  proposed  to  call 
him  "  Sa  Alajeste  tr^s  Cretine  Carlo  Feroci, 

From  Bonneville  to  Sallanche  is  one  continued  scene  of  lovely  val- 
leys, watered  by  the  torrent  of  the  Arve,  fir-clad  precipices,  and  moun- 
tains tipped  and  streaked  with  snow.  Chalets  and  flocks  of  goats  are 
scattered  about  on  pastures  apparently  inaccessible ;  and  streams,  form- 
ing lovely  cascades,  pour  down  the  sides  of  the  rocks,  and  rush  impe- 
tuously into  the  Arve.  Mont  Blanc,  the  wonder  of  the  universe,  had 
hitherto  been  totally  concealed  from  our  view.  A  sultry  haze  hid  it 
from  us  when  at  Lausanne  and  Geneva,  and  now  we  were  encompassed 
by  walls  of  rock  and  mountain,  which  almost  excluded  even  the  rays 
of  sun  from  the  valley.  About  a  league  before  Sallanche  a  sinuosity  in 
the  r6ad  presented  to  us  the  snowy  form  of  the  majestic  mountain  glit- 
tering under  all  the  brilliance  of  a  summer  sun.  It  was  impossible  to 
believe  that  it  was  still  six  leagues  distant.  Between  St.  Martin  and 
Sallanche^  we  stood  in  awful  wonder  and  admiration  of  this  overpower- 
ing object  The  scene  exceeded  all  powers  of  description.  Around  us 
lay  the  most  luxuriant  green  valley,  with  sloping  orchards  and  pastures 
surrounding  the  little  town  of  Sallanche ;  the  overwhelming  torrent  of 
the  Arve  rushing,  with  unceasing  roar,  through  these  soft  and  lovely 
scenes.  Immediately  and  almost  perpendicularly  above  us  rose  the 
grey  jagged  rocks  of  the  Varens,  and  other  mountains,  to  a  height  of 
above  7000  feet — ^the  snow  hanging  in  their  crevices,  and  whitening 
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their  suminito.  Looking  up  the'  valley  of  the  Arve»  an  inunenBe  breast- 
wprk  of  mountain  rears  itself  at  a  few  leagues  distance,  covered  with 
dark  gloomy  firs,,  till  vegetation  gives  place  to  a  summit  of  barren 
rock.  Behind  and  above  those  stupendous  heights,  rises  the  colossal 
Mont  Blanc,  higher  than  this  his  vanguard  by  about  6  or  7000  feet  of 
eternal  snows,  which  are  only  here  and  there  broken  by  grey  pointed 
needles,  and  jagged  rocks  of  granite,  which  refuse  the  snow  a  resting- 
place,  and  protect  their  rude  and  gigantic  forms  beyond  its  glittering 
surface.  In  addition  to  its  height,  and  the  awful  winter  which  frowns 
firom  its  summits,  nothing  can  be  more  majestic  than  the  forms  of  the 
mountain.  .The  summit  presents  a  smooth  and  rounded  kind  of  dome, 
which  may  be  said  to  repose  upon  colossal  pyramids  and  pillars  of  granite* 
The  various  needles  and  subordinate  height^,  the  satellites  or  the  im- 
perial mountain,  nse  around  in  beautiful  gradation  to  heights  of  9,  10, 
11,  and  12,000  feet,  and  are  idl  attached  to  the  dome  by  connecting 
masses  of  snow,  covered  rocks,  and  glaciers.  The  sun  was  illuminating 
this  stupendous  expanse  of  snow,  reared  amidst  the  heavens ;  and  it  was 
impossible  to  look  at  it  for  many  minutes  successively.  We  met  with 
a  Ghamounix  guide,  Fran9ois  Simon,  (honoured  with  the  appellation  of 
"  Simvn  des  dames,**)  whom  we  instantly  engaged  to  ascend  with  us  to  a 
little  grassy,  eminence  above  Sallanche,  where  we  sat  down  and  admired 
this  sublime  scene — ^making  acquaintance,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
guide,  with  every  rock,  and  pinnacle,  and  glacier,  and  valley,  which 
presented  itself.  The  evening  was  not  remarkably  fine,-  but  still,  as  the 
sun  gradually  sank,  the  whole  expanse  of  snowy  mountain  was  suffused 
with  every  varying  tint  of  gold,  rose,  carnation,  and  richest  purple. 
We  had  not  quite  Lord  Byron's  hues  of  love. 

The  snows  above 


The  very  glaciers  have  his  colours  caught. 
And  sun-set  into  rose-hues  sees  them  wrought 
By  rays  which  sleep  there  lovingly. 

At  nig^t  a  bright  starry  sky  "  tipped  with  silver  every  mountain's 
head,"  and  we  enjoyed  from  the  gallery  of  the  inn  at  Sallanche  (where, 
by  the  way,  we  drank  bottled  ale  not  unworthy  of  Edinburgh)  the 
prospect  of  the  white  dome  of  the  mountain  standing  out  pure  and  re* 
splendent  under  the  blue  canopy  of  Heaven,  and  rearing  its  sublime 
head  among  the  sparkling  stars  and  constellations  which  lighted  up  this 
scene  of  silent  loveliness  and  grandeur. 

Carriages  of  the  ordinary  description  cannot  proceed  fiurther  than 
SaUancbe,  and  we  set  fi^rth  the  next  morning  in  a  ckar-d^bamCf  drawn 
by  two  fine  mules,  on  our  road  to  Ghamounix.  You  may  conceive  the 
difficulties  of  the  road,  when  I  tell  you  that  we  were  above  seven  hours 
performing  the  six  leagues  from  Sallanche  to  Ghamounix.  Our  char 
was  a  stout  mountain  vehicle,  on  which  we  sat  sideways,  which  just 
carried  our  feet  above  the  ground,  and  which  was  well  calculated,  from 
its  lightness  and  strength,  to  defy  the  rocks,  slopes,  and  rugged  ine- 
qualities of  our  route..  In  some  places  the  road  was  swept  away  by  a 
debordcmaU  of  the  Arve,  and  we  drove  along  the  bed  of  the  river — ^in 
others,  a  torrent  from  the  mountains  had  ploughed  across  the  path, 
leaving  blocks,  of  rock,  heaps  of  mud,  and  branches  of  fir-trees  rooted 
up,  over  which  our  sure-footed  mules  drew  us  with  perfect  safety. 


^   I 
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The  v«9t  heA  of  ^tfie  Ai^e,  iitreved  wiili  treet^  roeks,  a&d  gtones,  the 
torrei)^  defc^diog  ixiAo  it,  ithe  blocks  of  g^ranite,  and  tlie  wvecfab 
of  the  vest  ebouhnmi  of  the  mountain  d'Anterne,  wldoh'took  place  ki 
17^1,  ^nd -lasted  for  eigbt  days,  and  which  has  now  left  on  the  ragged 
and  herble^s  aid^  of  the  mountain  firesh  traces  of  the  conv^dsion,  add 
infinitely  jto  the  effect  of  the  scene.    We  stopped  to  admire  iIk  b^ati^ 
.ful  little  cascwde  of  the  Gb6de>  one  c£  the  prettiest  near  the  Alps,  and 
theii  proco^edito  Servos.  Fr<«i  Serroz  to  Ghamounix  is  one  of  the  gmnd*- 
est  Aipifk^fiwnw  in  E^iusope.  Wie  parsed  a  nonument  ereoled  by  t&road 
to  a  yoiuig  j^erman,  who  perished  in  the  glaciers  of  the  Bnet  moon* 
tain/   We  had  aaeended  wpidly  from  fialkmche  to  Savoy.    Sallaisehe 
is  situated  1674  t»t  abore  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  Chasnounix  not 
less  thaiv  «9174  feei.    We  passed  the  impetuous  Arre  by  a  rade  bridge 
of  vnhewn  fir-trees,  and  ascended  a  mpid  accHvity  at  the  edge  of  a 
frightful  precipice,  at  the  bottom  of  which  we  lefr  far  below  os  die 
foaming  Arv«,  «o«ring  over  rocks  and  amongst  a  forest  of  larches  and 
dark  firs.     On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  rose  an  immense  waH  of 
perpendicuW  rock  te  a  height  of  many  thousand  feet,  almost  on  die 
pummit  of  whiob  we  could  just  discover  a  litde  cluster  of  chalets,  ab- 
eolulely  oveihanging  the  frightful  valley  of  the  Arve.    Such  was  the 
pcene  <of  wild  magaafieenee  immediately  about  us ;  while  towards  the 
South  we  were  almost  under  the  shdter  and  shade  of  die  stupendous  Mont 
Blanc,  fmd  its  dependent  rocks  and  needles  of  Bionnassay,  the  D6me  da 
Goute,  &c.  &c.     Having  reached  die  summit  of  our  ascent,  we  en- 
tered the  valley  of  Ghamounix  at  the  litde  hamlet  of  Oudies.-^Yoa 
appear  in  a  new  world  on  entering  dns  singuhur  valley*     The  five 
leagues  from  Sallanche  to  les  Ouches  is  one  scene  of  wild  and  desolate 
grandeur,  with  few  habitations,  and  few  spots  of  ground  sufficient 
even  for  cattle  to  pasture.     A  few  browsing  goats,  and  here  and  there 
a  cow,  attended  by  litde  sunburnt  children,  who  offered  us  nosegays,  and 
some  scattered  tude  log-built  chalets,  were  all  the  traces  we  had  seen  of 
human  inhabitants.     After  this  scene  the  valley  of  Ghamounix  appears 
Uke  a  l^tle  thriving  Alpine  colony^  with  neat  hamlets,  iaelosed  pastures, 
gardens  and  cottages,  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cowa  and  goats, 
and  a  decent  civiliaed  sort  of  people,  diressed  with  considerable  neat* 
neas,    and  apparendy  relieved  from  abject  poverty.      Imagine    thia 
green  and  smilmg  vaJley,  extendmg  about  six  leagues  in  length,  and 
scarcely  on^  leasue  in  breadth,  at  die  very  foot  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the 
grand  barrier  of  the  central  Alps,  the  glaciers  descending  from  their 
aununiteinto  tfo  very  midst  of  the  fertile  pastures,  dark  forests  of  fir 
bringing  the  pure  white  masses  of  ice  and  snow,  and  neat,  cottages  and 
gardena  flourishing  at  the  foot  of  glaciers,  firom  100  to  dOO  feet  in 
height,  whieh  often  acoumulate  and  advance,  so  as  to  threaten  with  de- 
aftruetion  the  neighbouring  hamlete  and  inclosures.     Nothing  is  move 
uncertain  than  tLe  ratio  of  die  advance  or  decrease  of  the  glacien. 
The  glacier  des  Boia,  the  most  considenable  at  Ghamounix,  is  said  to 
have  been  ascertained  by  trunks  of  trees  planted  in  the  crevices  of  the 
glacier  to  advance  about  fourteen  feet  in  a  year.     But  this  mast  be  a 
very  doubtfol  fact,  and  it  only  applies  to  the  rate  of  progressive  xaofve* 
ment  of  d»  mddU  of  die  glacier  ?  for  certainly  die  glacier  doea  not  re- 
gulaily  advance  fourteen  feet  annually  into  the  vaUetf.    In  some  years- 
it  recedes— in  odiera  is  stati<mary,  according  aa  the  winter  is  long  and^ 
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va^re,  or  the  tummer  miltry  and  prolonged^  as'th^'  gppOQttd-i^  ni6re  or 
1(B6»  mpidly  inclmed^  and  various.  otii»  uneertaiA- cire^eitmtaiH^s^.     It' 
8«ems  certaniy  tbat.afanost  all  the  gladem- do  increase  inf  a  gteat^i^' o# 
less  degr^.     The  people  of  Chamoniiix  say,  they  increase  for  seren 
y^arsf  and  then  ditniniskfoE  seven yearft— -^in  arhit)paffj»  aiaumption,  on* 
whicH  Semmire.  remarks,  '^  La^regularit^  plait  aiist  homases— *elle  seiAr-^ 
ble  kur-  assujettir  les;  ^nemens;"    In  thVeanste  manner)  people  on  th^ 
seer-coast  teti  you  the  tide  advaaoea  in  a  r^gnkr  series^ -first' of  irine' 
small  waves  and  then  of  three  large  onea.  -  ThesiHi,  raahs,  wunh  windi*, 
4ie  internal  heat,  of  the  earth,  seem  to  place  certain  pvdvidentiaMhriits^ 
to  &e  advances  of  this  wintry  reign,  which  han^ehithfertd' checked  >i^' 
efi^remehiBenta  on  the  fertile:  valleys  of  the  Alps;    The^gl^teier  des  Bos^ 
snns  is  by  far  theiinost  beantifnl  of  those  at  Ghanfounix.     Ita  descent' 
being'  extremely  rapid,  and  the  valley  down  which  it  descends- being' 
ruggysd  and  uneven^  the  mass-  of  ice  .is-  split  and  broken'  into  pyramids, 
aod'Coaes^'  and  all  sorts  of  beautiful  and  capmaious  fotms.-    Th&  ice'  is  * 
very  puie.  and  unaoiled  (a  very  rare  circomstanee),  and  the  conical' 
masses  are  sometimes  of  80,  90,  and  100  feet  in  height,  of  the  most' 
beautiful  white,  green,  .and  sky-blue  cdours^    Th^  look  like  the  ruins 
of  marble  palaces,  temples,  and^ol^Qlisksj' reared  and' overthrown  by  the 
hands  of  an  Oriental  getuus.  They  have  die  appearance  of  productions 
of  art ;  but  it  is  the  unseal  art  of  fairies — not  thkt  of  men.   We  crossed 
over  this  fine  glacier,  in  an  upper  part  of  it,  Where  it  presented  a  sort 
of  table  land,  intersected  occasionally  by  enormous  chasms  and  crevices ; 
down  which  we  rolled  blocks  of  granitic,  which  produced  a  rumbling 
like'distttit  diunder  in  the  bowels  of  the  glacier.     The  air  of  the  gla- 
cier was  remarkably  inspiring  and  diating  firom  its  freshness  and  rarity. 
On.  a.  sudden,  I  was  surprised  to  feel  my  face  fanned'  by  a  sultry  cur- 
rent from  the  Soudi,  which  passed  away,  and  then 'came  again,  like  a 
s^QGCo.     The  effilct  was  so  surpriaing,  that  I  stopped  short  in  walkiiig. 
On-mentianing'  it  to  Michel  Devassaux,  our  guide,  he'said  it  was  not 
uncommon;  and  that  these  warm  winds  (of  which  SilussuTe  alto  speaki) 
were  particularly  fidt  on.  the  glaicier  des  Bossons,'owiTig  to  its  being  op- 
posite to  several  indentures  or  breaks  in  the  Alpine  chain,  which  give  tk 
passage  to  the  currents  of  air  from  Italy  and  the  South.    The  perpetual 
moyensentft  and  constant  noisesin  the  glaqiers  hare  a  very  striking  ef- 
fect, and  give  them,  in  a  less  degree,  that  imptessiv^. character  bf  life 
and  animation  .which  belongs  to  a  river  or  the  ocean;    Their  sounds  are 
among  Nature's  most  singnlar  and  sublime  voices.     A  rattlipg  crash  is 
heard  in  the  ice,  an  inlernal  rumblitig — yon  then  perceive  ^  commo- 
tion .in  the- glades  for  a  space  of  many  yard»^^new  fissures  open — pro- 
jecting masses  of  ice  break  and  fall,  blocks  of  granite  roll  down  the 
sides  of  the  glacier^,  and  set  in  motion  hundreds  of  other  rocks  and 
stones,,  and  the.  confused  clatter  and  noise  dies  away  like  a  distant  fire 
of  artillery,  leaving  an  awful  silence  till  the  constant  pressure  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  glacier  against  the  lower  again  produces  a  fresh  dis- 
location of  the  masses.      Every  glacier  is  the  source  of  a  river  or 
stream  of  greater  or  less  consequence,  furnished  by  the  melted  snow 
which  flows  during  summev  perpetually  fi-om  the  foot  of  the  glacier. 
A  large  supply. proceeds  from  the  ice  at  the  bottom,  melted  by  the  in- 
ternal heat  of  the  .earth.     When  you  examine  thd  junction  bet\i^een  the 
glacier  and  the  soil,  yon  perceive  the  rapidity  witib  which  this  dissolu- 
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tion  takes  plftoe.  The  glacier  appears  completely  disjoined  flrom  the' 
earth,  and  seems  as  if  it  might  slide  forward  in  a  detached  mass. 
The  water  dissolved  from  the  surface  of  the  glacier  rushes  down  in  per- 
petual small  torrents  through  the  chasms  and  fissures  in  the  ice  to  the 
bottom,  and  a  large  aceumulated  stream  flows  forth  from  the  foot  6f 
the  glacier,  foaming  impetuously  along. the  v^ley.  The  source  of  the 
Arveiron,  which  rushes  out  of  the  glacier  des  Bois,  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  objects  in  the  valley.  The  force  of  the  stream  gushing  forth 
firom  the  glacier  has  hollowed  out  an  immense  vaulted  arch  about  60 
or  60  feet  in  height,  composed  of  the  most  lovely  bluish  ice.  It  is  a 
complete  cave  of  ice ;  the  roof  of  which  is  formed  of  rude  and 
jagged  masses  of  solid  snow  ice.  These  .masses  are  continually  de- 
taching themselves  and  falling  into  the  torrent  below.  The  blue  and 
celadon  hues  of  the  ice,  its  light  transparent  substance,  and  grotesque 
and  fantastic  shapes,  give  the  cavern  an  air  of  fairy-work,  which,  added 
to  the  constant  roar  of  the  torrent,  far  surpasses  in  beauty  and  interest 
the  Empress  Catherine's  ice  palaces,  or  even  the  caves  of  ice  in  the 
vision  of  Kubla  Khan. 

The  shadow  of  the  dome  of  pleasure 

Floated  midway  on  the  waves. 
Where  was  hearci  the  mingled  measure 

From  the  fountain  and  the  caves. 
It  was  a  miracle  of  rare  device, 
A  suDoy  pleasure-^ome  with  caves  of  ice. 

I  think  every  candid  person  will  confess  that  Mont  Blanc  seen  from 
Chamounix,  on  the  whole,  rather  disappoints  expectations.  Il  is  un- 
questionably a  sublime  object,  but  the  valley  is  so  immediately 
below  it,  that  the  mountain  is  very  much  foreshortened  in  the  view ; 
vou  hardly  see  its  summit,  and  lose  much  of  its  gigantic  proportions. 
You  can  form  little  idea  of  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  St.  Paul's  standing 
in  St.  Paul's  church  yard.  The  immense  expanse  of  perpetual  snow  re- 
minds one  of  the  mountain's  colossal  height,  in  comparison  with  the  bare 
and  rocky  needles  around,  rather  than  its  mere  effect  on  the  eye.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  eye  is  so  familiarized  to  stupendous  heights  by  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  that  the  additional  S  or  4000  feet  which  belong  to 
Mont  Blanc  produce  an  eficct  proportioned  only  to  the  relative  height 
of  the  mountain,  not  to  its  absolute  height  as  the  great  monarch  of 
European  mountains.  If  we  could  put  Mont  Blanc  on  Salisbury  plain 
it  would  equal  all  that  our  imagination  can  dream  about  it ;  but  elbowed 
on  all  sides  by  mountains  of  10,  11,  and  12,000  feet,  he  is  the  giant 
monarch  of  giant  subjects,  not  a  giant  among  men  of  ordinary  stature. 
The  height  of  Mont  Blanc  as  seen  from  Chamounix,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
is  greater  tlian  that  of  Chimborazo,  as  seen  from  its  base  in  the  valley 
of  Tapia :  the  summit  of  ChimboniBO  being  11,232  feet  above  the  vale 
of  Tapia,  and  Moat  Blanc  rising  to  11,582  feet  above  Chamounix. 
But  the  absolute  height  of  Chimborazo  above  the  sea  is  20,148  feet, 
and  that  of  Mont  Blanc  14,700  feet  The  weather  during  our  stay  at 
Chamounix  was  not  favourable,  and  I  regretted  not  being  able  to  accom- 
plish the  ascent  of  the  Buet  or  the  Breven,  or  some  ouer  height  from 
which  you  might  command  a  view  of  these  gigantic  Alps,  of  which  one 
forms  a  very  imperfect  conception  while  at  dieir  feet  in  the  valley. 

We  of  course  did  not  omit  the  ordinary  excursion  to  the  Montanvert,  . 
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a  grand  eminence  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc,  its  steep  side*  covered 
with  a  forest  of  dark  firs,  and  the  summit  being  about  2500  fleet  above 
Chamounix,  or  about  5700  above  the  sea.  About  a  score. of  individuals 
of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  and  including  English,  French,  Russians, 
kc,  ascended  on  the  same  day,  principally  mounted  on  mules,  and 
attended  by  a  troop  of  trusty  gruides.  The  ascent  is  fearfully  rapid, 
and  only  to  be  accomplished  (at  least  on  mule-back)  by  going  probably 
three  times  the  real  distance  in  a  zigzag  path  just  wide  enough  for  a  mule 
to  stand,  and  where  a  false  step  would  often- precipitate  mule  and  rider 
(note-books,  barometers,  telescopes,  and  all)  rolling  down  to  the  valley, 
unless  perchance  arrested  by  a  fortunate  fir  stump  or  granite  block. 
The  mule  path  is  only  carried  about  two  thirds  of  the  whole  ascent;  the 
remainder  you  walk  or  climb  on  foot.  The  bird's  eye  view  of  the 
valley  and  villages  of  Chamounix  below,  reduced  to  pigmy  dimensions 
by  a  distance  of  2000  feet,  is  remarkably  fine.  A  thunder-storm  over- 
took us  when  about  half  a  mile  from  the  summit  We  had  been  praying 
for  one  at  Chamounix  the  day  before,  to  the  great  astonishment  and 
horror  of  a  French  lady,  who  set  us  down  for  absolutely  fous  in 
expressing  so  monstrous  a  wish.  And  when  we  met  her  shivering  with 
terror  and  wet  clothes  at  the  Chalet  on  the  Montanvert,  she  instantly 
attacked  us  with  an  air  of  triumph,  taking  it  for  granted  that  we  fully 
participated  in  all  her  terrors,' and  nmst  long  since  have  repented  of  our 
rash  wishes  the  day  before.  The  storm  (although,  or  perhaps  because,  a 
slight  one)  had  in  uct  completely  repaid,  without  exceeding  our  wishes — 
by  the  magnificence  of  its  reverberated  sounds  among  this  world  of 
mountains,  the  roar  of  the  fir  forests,  the  a^vful  masses  of  cloud  sailing 
over  the  crags  and  needles,  and  breaking  in  torrents  of  rain  down  the 
abysses  and  valleys,  the  swollen  streams  roaring  down  the  precipices  and 
hurrying  along  with  them  rocks  and  fragments  of  trees.  Every  moun- 
tain had  indeed  "  found  a  tongue" — each  successive  peal  of  thunder 
made  the  tour  of  the  whole  range  of  adjacent  Alps,  travelling  with 
sublime  roar  from  the  heights  towards. Piedmont  along  the  chain  bound- 
ing the  valley,  and  lost  in  dim  murmurs  among  the  mountains  near 
Geneva. 

- — -  The  glee 
Of  the  loud  hills  shook  with  its  mountain-mirth. 
As  if  they  did  rejoice  o'er  a  young  earthquake's  birth. 

There  was  just  sufficient  apprehension  of  possible  daiiger  to  heighten 
the  awfulness  of  the  scene,  without  overpowering  the  sense  of  admira- 
tion and  enjoyment.  The  wind  rose  violently  and  suddenly  with  the 
storm,  and  the  deracinated  trees  strewed  about  the  mountain  forest 
around  us  bore  evidence  of  whole  ranks  having  been  on  former  occa- 
sions swept  away  by  its  fury.  The  guides  had  before  told  us  that  these 
bounuques  were  sometimes  very  formidable.  The  heavens,  however, 
had  soon  spent  their  fury,  and  the  sun  was  soon  "  laughing  the  clouds 
away  with  playful  scorn."  The  Chalet  on  the  mountain  was  filled  with 
the  whole  party  firom  Chamounix,  drying  their  clothes  at  a  wretched  fire, 
reading  the  Album,  and  eating  mountain  strawberries  and  cream^  to- 
gether with  the  cold  fowls  and  Burgundy,  which  had  been  packed  on 
the  mules.  The  immense  glacier  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  lies  behind  the 
Montanvert,  a  few  hundred  feet  below  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
The  enormous  Aiguille  verte,  the  highest  of  all  the  needles  round  Mont 
Blanc,  the  pointed  and  graceful  Aiguille  du  Dru,  and  the  rugged 
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Aiguille  de  Charmoz,  rear  their  heads  into  the  clouds  immediately 
abore  the  Mer  de  Glace.  The  glacier  is  much  more  extensive,  and  the 
surrounding  mountains  more  sublime,  than  the  immediate  accompani- 
m<ents  of  the  glacier  des  Bossons.  But  it  has  none  of  the  same  beauty 
or  singularity  of  form,  and  the  ice  is  generally  dirty  and  discoloured  by 
decomposed  rock  and  earth. 

Mont  BlanC  and  the  glaciers  are,  at  Chamounix,  the  same  all-engross- 
ing objects  which  the  sea  forms  at  a  bathing-place  in  England,  or 
the  grand  saloon  and  gaming-table  at  a  bathing-place  in  Uermany. 
All  conversation,  all  plans,  all  inquiries,  have  some  reference  to 
these  all-interesdhg  objects.  You  look 'for  the  hoary  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc  BA  soon  as  you  open  your  windotv  in  the  morning,  and  never 
miss  the  rays  of  the  dying  sun  reflected  on  it  in  the  evening.  It  forms 
the  barometer  of  the  guides,  whose  weather- wisdom  predicts  bad  wea- 
ther when  the  clouds  rest  on  the  summit,  or,  as  they  say,  when  the 
Mont  Blanc  puts  on  his  cap  ;  and  you  find  a  cluster  of  guides  and  tra- 
vellers standing  about  the  in  As,  aAd  examining  and  discussing  the  as- 
pect of  the  mountain,  whether  the  snow  has  increased  or  diminished  in 
the  night,  tradng  and  pointing  oUt  the'  localities  of  every  rock  and 
fis^re,  and  every  bearing  of  its  topography,  with  an  interest  and  busy 
admiration  which  every  individual  partakes.  The  concourse  of  visitors 
is  so  great  during  three  or  four  months  in  the  summer,  that,  this  valley, 
where  the  snow -lies  £6r  nine  mohths  in  the  year,  and  which  is  hemmed 
in  by  barriers  of  mountain  and  ice  on  all  sides,  affords  two  of  the 
neatest  and  most  comfortable  inns  that  I  know  on  the  Continent,  with 
good  beds,  and  a  good  table  at  which  we  used  to  sit  down  to  a  very 
pleasant  dinner  at  six  o'clock,  in  a  society,  male  and  female,  entirely 
English.  Conversation  was  very  animated  of  course,  turning  princi- 
pally on  the  natural  wonders  around  us,  and  the  excursions  projected 
or  executed  by  the  various  individuals. 

The  guides  at  Chamounix  are  a  very  peculiar  race  of  people  :  active, 
intelligent,  and  obliging,  with  a  good  knowledge  of  the  country,  and 
oflen  a  considerable  smattering  of  mineralogy  and  natural  history.  To 
the  common  quickness  and  smartness  of  the  Savoyard  character,  they 
add  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  ^e  world  from  their  intercourse 
with  persons  of  all  countries.  Francois  Simon  accompanied  us  for 
many  days,  and  we  took  leave  of  him  with  great  regret  at  Martigny. 
He  a3  w-ell  as  most  of  his  compeers  was  a  rigid  Catholic,  exact  in  his 
meagre-days  and  masses,  and  his  obeisances  and  dofHngs  of  the  cap  to 
every  chapel  and  crucifix.  Indulgences  and  remissions  of  stated  num- 
bers of  days  in  purgatory  are  proclaimed  very  liberally  on  crosses  and 
posts  around  Chamounix,  to  all  the  faithful  who  shall  say  an  are  or  a 
credo  before  the  said  crosses  or  posts.  These  proclamations  are  in  the 
name  of  his  excellency  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  the  diocese;  and  our 
friend  Simon  assured  us  gravely  that  he  reckoned  on  laying  up  in  the 
whole  a  very  important  store  of  redeemed  days  to  set  off  against  the 
future  account  against  him.  Two  Catholic  priests  are  resident  in  the 
valley,  who  are  apparently  very  attentive  to  their  parochial  duties  in 
instructing  the  children  and  attending  the  sick.  One  of  them  with 
whom  we  conversed,  was  a  well-informed  and  sensible  man.  Every 
thing  we  heard  and  saw  would  lead  us  to  augur  well  of  the  morals 
and  simple  habits  of  these  secluded  mountaineers.  D. 
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**  I  will  conduct  you  to  a  liiU-8ide»  labofiou9  indeed  at  the  first  ascent,  but  else 
lo  smootk,  ho  green  J  so  full  of  goodly  prospects  and  melodious  sounds,  that  the 
harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  half  so  charming.'* 

After  all  the  critical  denunciations  against  the  unfortunate  wight, 
who  snfiered  the  sroallest  inkling  of  himself  or  his  affairs  to  transpire 
in  his  writings; — after  the  pretty  general  confinement  of  Auto-biography 
to  players,  courtesans,  and  adventurers ; — after  the  long  absorption  of 
individuality  in  the  royal  and  literary  plural  we,  the  age  has  at  last 
adopted  the  right  legitimate  Spanish  formula  of  "  I  the  King" :  our 
writers,  from  Lord  Byron  downwards,  have  become  their  own  heroes, 
either  direct  or  allegorized ;  and  if  any  one  will  cast  his  eye  over  the 
columns  of  our  periodical  literature,  he  will  find  one  half  of  the  arti- 
cles to  be  personal  narratives,  or  auto-biography  in  some  of  its  innu- 
merable ramifications.  If  self-preservation  be  the  first  law  of  nature, 
self-description  seems  now  to  be  the  second,  and  we  may  fairly  pro- 
nounce the  present  to  be  the  golden  age  of  Egotism.  1,  for  one,  do 
not  complain  of  this,  provided  it  be  done  with  talent ;  for  a  long  famili- 
arity with  literature  has  produced  its  usual  effects  upon  me,  making 
me  more  solicitous  as  to  the  manner  than  the  matter ;  and  as  a  good 
horse  cannot  be  of  a  bad  colour,  so  I  hold  that  an  able  writer  can 
hardly  have  a  bad  subject.  We  can  scarcely  expect  so  much  talent, 
and  we  need  hardly  require  so  much  frankness,  as  characterised  the  Con- 
fessions of  Rousseau,  for  no  paper  could  fail  to  be  interesting  if  it 
gave  a  faithful  transcript  of  the  author's  mind.  We  have  enough  of 
dates  and  registers,  and  the  freaks  of  fortune,  and  all  the  changes  and 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to ;  but  it  appears  to  me,  that  we  are  very  scantily 
supplied  with  histories  of  mind.  Mr.  Coleridge,  indeed,  has  given  us 
••  a  psychological  curiosity,"  but  as  it  has  reference  only  to  one  event- 
ful nignt,  it  serves  to  stimulate  rather  than  allay  our  appetite  for  similar 
revelations.  Some  of  our  youngest  writers,  who  can  have  experienced 
little  vicissitude  of  mental  or  bodily  estate,  indulge  in  the  most  trivial 
detail  of  personal  matter : — may  not  I  then,  a  not  unobservant  veteran, 
record  the  life  of  my  mind,  (if  I  may  so  express  myself)  with  as  much 
privilege  and  immunity  as  is  conceded  to  these  chroniclers  of  external 
and  physical  existence?  "  That  which  hath  made  them  drunk  hath  made 
me  bold;"  and  thus  inspired,  I  shall  proceed  to  give  a  sketch  of  the 
progress  of  my  mind,  so  far  as  1  have  myself  been  enabled  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  upon  it,  suppressing  some  things,  but  mis-stating 
none ;  and  occasionally  indulging  in  those  diffusive  and  desultory  wan- 
derings which  my  own  experience  has  proved  to  be  almost  inevitable 
ingredients  in  the  character  of  a  Septuagenary. 

F^w  men  perhaps  are  better  qualified  for  this  task ;  for  owing  to  a 
defective  memory,  I  have,  from  a  very  early  age,  been  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  a  Journal,  not  of  facts  only,  but  of  feelings,  thoughts,  and 
impressions  ;  and  thus  I  may  be  said  never  to  have  forgotten  any  thing, 
or,  if  I  had  forgotten  it,  always  to  have  possessed  the  power  of  reco- 
vering what  I  had  lost,  by  a  reference  to  my  Diary.  Mysteriqus  ope- 
ration ! — Certain  hieroglyphics  are  marked  upon  paper  with  a  black 
liquid,  which,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  shall  have  the  power  of  penetra- 
ting through  the  eyes  into  the  sensorium,  and  of  calling  up  from  their 
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sleep  recollections  which,  but  for  this  summons,  would  have  slumbered 
for  ever.  Sometimes  these  reminiscences  have  brought  up  with  them 
roots  and  off-shoots,  and  minute  appendages  of  time,  place,  and  cir- 
cumstance, of  which  no  record  existed  on  paper ;  but  which,  unknown 
to  myself^  had  lain  buried  in  the  tenacious  soil  of  even  an  infirm 
memory,  quietly  awaiting  the  uprising  of  that  master- thought  with 
whose  fibres  they  were  intertwined.  What  an  infinite  series  of  such 
thoughts  and  images  must  be  stored  up  in  the  vast  repertory  of  me- 
mory ;  all,  too,  so  admirably  classed,  and  ticketed,  and  arranged,  that 
even  after  the  accumulation  of  years,  each  is  capable  of  being  called 
up  from  its  hiding-place  by  a  simple,  unfelt,  and  instantaneous  act  of 
volition !  A  Journal  is  a  valuable  stimulant  to  this  incomprehensible 
faculty.  A  basin  of  water  thrown  down  a  pump,  of  which  the  sucker 
is  dry,  places  at  your  disposal  the  inexhaustible  fountains  of  the  earth, 
and  a  similar  outpouring  of  the  past  may  frequently  be  procured  by  the 
expansion  which  an  old  Diary  gives  to  the  memory. 

Locke  is  considered  as  having  set  at  rest  the  question  of  innate  ideas^ 
but  not  with  me.  I  was  never  more  convinced  by  his  arguments  than 
pleased  with  his  cumbrous,  rambling,  and  illogical  style  ;  and  besides 
I  had,  or  fancied  that  I  had,  proofs  in  my  own  experience  which  upset 
all  his  reasoning ;  for  fancies,  and  imaginations,  and  dreams,  have  pre- 
sented to  me  combinations  which  could  never  have  arisen  firom  any  ex- 
ternal operations  in  this  world,  and  appeared  to  me  to  justify  strong 
presumptions  of  an  ante-natal  existence.  They  were  the  twilight  of  a 
sun  that  had  set — the  fluttcrings  of  a  bird  not  yet  reconciled  to  his  new 
cage — the  convulsions  of  a  spirit  in  the  crisis  of  transmutation — ^the 
yearnings  of  a  soul  looking  back  to  the  race  it  had  run,  before  it  fully 
entered  upon  its  new  career.  There  is  nothing  preposterous  in  sup- 
posing, that  the  soul  of  man  is  too  precious  a  relic  to  be  inclosed  in 
only  one  evanescent  shrine ;  while  it  is  hardly  consistent  with  reason  or 
justice,  to  suppose  that  its  eternal  doom,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  can 
be  merited  by  that  fleeting  probation  to  which  one  human  life  is  limit- 
ed. What !  are  we  to  march  out  of  the  invisible  into  the  visible  world, 
play  our  short  and  sorry  pranks,  and  then  return  into  invisibility, 
like  the  figures  of  a  phantasmagoria^  which  start  from  the  darkness  to 
grin,  and  mock,  and  move,  and  "  squeak  and  gibber,"  and  then  shrink 
up  again  into  darkness  ?  Like  the  performers  in  a  grand  theatric  pro- 
cession, we  may  come  in  at  one  door,  and  having  the  cradle  and  the 
coffin  for  our  O.  P.  and  P.  S.  strut  across  the  stage  of  life  in  all  the 
dignity  of  tinsel  trappings,  and  so  out  at  the  other  ;  but  who  shall  as- 
sure us,  that,  like  the  same  performers,  we  may  not  occasionally  run 
round  behind  the  scenes  of  the  graves,  return  to  the  first  entrance,  and 
repeat  our  procession  ? — Ay,  who  shall  warrant  us  against  these  new 
incarnations  of  the  old  spirit,  like  the  Avatars  of  the  Hindoo  God,  or 
the  platonic  metempsychosis,  not  however  into  animal  forms,  but  a  new 
human  one,  another  and  the  same  ?  I  have  never  been  wholly  satisfied 
with  the  great  object  of  most  men's  speculation — the  looking  forward 
and  conjecturing  what  we  are  to  be  in  a  future  world ;  but  have  been 
not  less  anxious  to  know  what  we  have  been  in  the  past  one.  I  have 
invoked  all  the  Gods — **  quibus  imperium  est  animarum,  umbraeque 
silentes,  et  Chaos  et  Phlegethon,"  that  by  their  auspices  I  might  be  en- 
abled— *'  pandcre  res  alt4  terra  et  caliginc  mersas  ;"  imploring  them  to 
draw  up  the  veil  that  I  might  look  backward,  and  have  revealed  to  me 
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the  domains,  and  appearances,  and  modes  of  being  in  the  great  Ante- 
natal Infinite.  Some  one  has  inscribed  in  the  Catacombs  at  Paris, 
**  Rogas  ubi  post  obitum  jaceas !  ubi  non  nata  jacentl^—^but  where  ia 
this  ^undless  and  yet  undiscoverable  land — ^this  real  terra  incognita  ? 
The  earth  has  swallowed  up  and  decomposed  all  that  has  hitherto 
existed ;  but  what  encampment  is  vast  enough  to  contain  the  marshalled 
myriads  waiting  to  be  called  into  existence,  for  we  cannot  boast,  what< 
ever  Ovid  might,  that  **  one  half  of  round  eternity  is  ours."  The 
world  is  probably  young,  just  starting  on  the  race  of  eternity,  to  which 
its  present  existence  may  bear  the  same  proportion  as  a  grain  of  sand 
to  itself;  and  the  number  of  human  beings  hitherto  born,  will,  of 
course,  be  in  the  same  ratio  to  those  not  yet  animated.  Psha !  it  is  a 
vain  and  fantastical  speculation ;  our  faculties  are  limited,  and  we  may 
lose  the  enjoyment  of  what  is  proffered  by  straining  too  ardently  afler 
what  is  withheld,  like  the  dog  who  snatched  at  a  reflection  in  the  water 
and  lost  his  dinner,  or  the  wiseacre  who  wasted  a  summer  morning  in 
strenuous  endeavoura  to  leap  beyond  his  shadow.  Yes,  such  researches, 
by  raising  our  eyes  from  the  realities  of  life,  may  betray  us  into  danger^ 
Tiiales,  the  Milesian,  while  gazing  at  the  moon,  fell  into  a  pond :  "had 
you  looked  into  the  water,''  said  a  countryman  to  him,  "  you  might 
have  seen  the  moon,  but  by  gazing  on  the  moon  you  could  never  have 
seen  the  pond." 

I  told  you  I  should  be  desultory  and  discursive — my  signature  im- 
plies it.  Bear  with  me,  Mr.  Editor,  "  for  you  yoursdf  are  old,"  in 
lame  though  not  in  years  : — "  dnm  numerat  palmas,  credidit  esse  8e« 
nem."  I  proceed  to  tany  purpose.  Your  columns  would  be  inundated 
were  I  to  pour  into  them  a  tithe  of  the  matter  which  an  active  mind, 
and  rather  an  idle  life,  have  accumulated  in  my  Journal ;  aware,  however, 
that  yon  can  grant  me  but  a  limited  space,  I  shall  only  give  you  a  very 
loose  sketch,  or  summary  of  the  whole,  which,  for  the  purpose  o£  con* 
densadon,  I  shall  throw  into  large  masses  of  time,  and  in  conformity 
to  this  arrangement,  I  shall  briefly  sum  up 

Thejlrst  Twenty  Years  of  my  Life. 

There  are  few  things  more  awful  than  an  infant,  bearing,  as  it  always 
appears  to  me,  the  fresh  touches  of  the  Creator's  hand  about  it,  and 
being  all  over  redolent  of  Heaven.  With  the  notions  which  I  enter- 
tain  of  pre-existence,  the  smile  of  one  of  these  little  cherubs  \&  a  preg- 
nant revelation  from  the  regions  of  bHss ;  an  antepast  of  that  millenium 
when  sin  shall  be  no  more,  when  the  lamb  shall  lie  down  with  the  lion, 
and  the  kid  with  the  wolf.  How  sweet  to  contemplate  those  beautiful 
frames  in  which  an  immortal  soul  is  enshrined,  before  it  is  agitated  by 
the  passions,  or  debased  by  crime.  What  a  compound  of  the  angehc 
and  human  nature!  how  lovely  as  an  object;  how  interesting  as  a  mys- 
terious problem!  The  appeal  of  infant  innocence -is  irresistible: 
infants  are  mighty  in  their  very  helplessness.  What  must  they  be  then, 
when,  to  all  these  touching  sympathies,  is  added  the  powerful  instinct 
of  parental  affection  ?  I  call  it  instinct  advisedly,  for  it  will  be  found 
diat  nature  is  an  economist,  even  of  the  affections,  and  proportions 
&an  pretty  accurately  to  the  wants  of  the  object.  Hence  it  is  strongest 
in  the  human  subject,  for  no  animal  is  born  in  so  helpless  a  state,  or  ^ 
so  long  requires  assistance.    It  ia  more  powerful  in  the  mother,  because 
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the  child  is  more  dependant  upon  her  ministering  offices ;  and  in  her  it 
is  generally  most  intense  towards  the  deformed  in  body,  or  mind,  the 
rickety  or  the  ideodc ; — ^not  from  any  perverse  or  deficient  judgment, 
but  from  a  watchful  impulse  of  nature  directing  her  tenderness  in  that 
channel  where  it  is  the  most  needed.  Preservation  of  the  species  seems 
to  be  the  pervading  principle  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  wonderfrd  to  reflect 
how  actively  and  perpetually  this  agency  is  at  work  without  our  b^ing 
conscious  of  its  presence.  Birds  md  beasts,  when  they  have  answer^ 
the  great  purpose  of  temporary  protection,  lose  this  instinct,  previously 
so  acute ;  they  even  cease  to  have  the  smallest  recognition  of  their 
offspring,  and  though  the  pride  of  man  revolts  from  any  analogies 
drawn  from  the  animal  kingdom,  I  believe  that  in  many  of  their  lead- 
ing tendencies  there  is  a  marvellous  accordance  between  them.  Thus 
I  apprehend  that  parental  affection  progressively  weakens  as  it  ceases 
to  be  required ;  and  though  a  sense  of  benefits  conferred  or  received 
may  substitute  a  lively  sentiment  or  principle  of  friendship,  it  is  no 
longer  an  instinct  about  the  preservation  of  which  nature  is  solici- 
tous. Were  our  feelings  upon  these  points  governed  by  justice  or  a 
balance  of  benefits,  they  would  be  much  more  powerful  towards  our 
parents  dian  our  offspring ;  but  the  reverse  is  notoriously  the  case. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  was  rather  a  stupid  boy,  and  in  defiance  of 
the  poet's  maxim,  that  "  the  child's  the  father  of  the  man,"  I  am  pre- 
pared to  maintain  that  \  ceased  to  be  thus  obtuse  long  before  I  had  any 
clahn  to  the  toga  virilis.  Precocity  is  generally  an  indication  of  dis- 
ease ;  and  it  has  been  very  safely  predicated  of  infant  prodigies  that 
they  rarely  grow  up  clever,  because,  in  fact,  they  rarely  grow  up  at 
all.  They  **  o'er-^inform  their  tenement  of  clay ;" — the  fire  of  intellect 
bums  faster  than  the  body  can  supply  it  with  aliment,  and  so  they 
spiritualise  and  evaporate.  Mind  and  body  are  yoked  together  to 
pursue  their  mysterious  journey  with  equal  steps,  nor  can  one  outstrip 
the  other  without  breaking  the  harness  and  endangering  the  whole 
machine.  I  would  rather  that  my  child's  right  shoulder  should  grow 
higher  than  his  lefr,  than  that  his  mind  should  get  the  start  of  his 
body ;  for  the  former  would  only  affect  his  symmetry,  the  latter  is  fre- 
quendy  a  frital  symptom.  Were  all  authors  as  ingenious  as  Dr.  J<^n- 
son  in  disclaiming  the  juvenile  miracles  of  wit  attributed  to  them,  the 
number  of  our  really  precocious  writers,  who  have  attained  subsequent 
celebrity,  would  probably  be  extremely  limited.  As  to  solitary  in- 
stances -of  preternatural  talent  in  chil&en,  limited  to  one  direction, 
they  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  my  argument.  Such  is  that  in- 
comprehensible faculty  of  arithmetic  in  the  celebrated  Calculating  Boy, 
who  in  an  instant  can  solve  problems  which  would  be  an  hour's  puszle 
to  our  ablest  calculators  '*  with  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot,"  and 
yet  this  urchin  cannot  even  explain  the  process  by  which  he  performs 
the  miracle.  One  would  imagine  that  by  some  peculiar  organisation  of 
his  brain,  a  ray  of  omniscience  had  shot  athwart  it,  giving  us  a  single 
glimpse  of  its  divine  origin,  as  when  the  clouds  are  opened  by  light- 
ning, we  appear  to  get  a  momentary  peep  into  the  glories  of  the  inner- 
most heaven.  With  such  an  example  of  inexplicable  intuition  we  need 
not  despair  of  future  striplings,  who,  in  the  intervals  of  peg-top  and 
cricket,  will  kindly  spare  a  moment  for  quadrating  the  circle,  discover- 
ing  the  longitude,  explaining  the  cause  of  polar  attraction,  and  solving 
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other  (Edipean  riddles  which  have  puzzled  the  world  since  its  creation^ 
while  the  young  sages  shall  be  all  unconscious  of  the  might  within 
them.  Out  of  the  mouths  oi  babes  and  sucklings  may  such  revelations 
be  ordained.  As,  however,  the  loss  oi  one  of  our  senses  generally 
quickens  and  strengthens  ihe  rest,  so  the  preternatural  growth  and 
vigour  of  any  particular  mental  faculty  commonly  cripples  or  weakens: 
the  others.  A  hump*backed  man  is  spindle-shanked,  and  the  Calcu- 
lating Boy,  in  all  directions  but  one,  was  weak-minded  and  simple.  In 
every  thing  "  order  is  heaven's  first  law ;''  proportion  and  equilibrium 
are  die  only  elements  of  beauty  and  strength. 

Among  the  advantages  of  my  birth  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be 
member  of  a  large  family,  the  collision  of  which  is  highly  beneficial  in 
rubbing  off  the  little  asperities  and  singularities  that  the  youthful  cha- 
racter is  apt  to  throw  out  in  the  petulance  of  its  developement.  The 
severe  discipline  and  turmoil  of  school  completes  this  process,  as  the 
lashing  and  roaring  of  the  ocean  assimilates  the  pebbles  upon  its  beach ; 
but  I  question  whether  in  this  rough  mode  of  polishing,  the  remedy  be 
not  worse  than  the  disease.  What  idle  cant  and  talking  by  rote  is  it 
in  old  men  to  declare,  with  a  grave  shake  of  the  head  or  ^eatrical  sigh, 
that  their  school-days  were  the  happiest  of  their  lives.  Away  with 
such  nonsense !  they  were  no  such  thing.  For  myself  I  can  declare 
that  I  look  back  with  unmixed  horror  to  that  period,  and  that  no 
temptations  should  induce  me  to  live  my  life  over  again,  if  I  were  again 
compiled  to  struffgle  through  that  accursed  Slough  of  Despond.  Na- 
turally placid  and  sedate,  I  was  rarely  betrayed  into  pranks,  and  of 
course  escaped  the  punishments  which  they  entail :  in  spite  of  a  disad* 
vantageous  infirmity  under  which  I  laboured  for  several  years,  I  was 
always  enabled  to  keep  at  the  head  of  my  class :  I  frequently  won 

frizes  for  good  conduct,  almost  always  those  for  scholastic  exercises  : 
was  never  flogged ;  and  yet  my  mental  sufferings  were  acute.  Were 
I  called  upon  to  specify  them,  I  could  not  easily  do  it :  they  consisted 
rather  of  an  aggregate  of  petty  annoyances  than  of  any  one  overpower- 
ing evil.  Of  a  delicate  constitution  and  sensitive  mind,  every  nerve  and 
fibre  seemed  to  be  perpetually  set  on  edge.  My  senses  and  appetites 
were  all  outraged  by  grossness  and  coarse  viands ;  I  was  maddened 
with  noise  and  hurly-burly ;  at  one  time  the  boisterous  mirth  and  prac- 
tical jokes  of  my  school-fellows  distressed  me ;  at  another  I  was  terrified 
by  their  cries  and  contortions  as  they  suffered  under  the  rod.  Tough  and 
obdurate  minds  soon  got  inured  to  idl  this,  but  mine  was  of  a  more  tender 
temperament,  nor  could  it  find  any  consolation  in  a  hoop  or  skipping- 
rope.  I  hold  it  little  vanity  to  say  that ''  my  desires  were  dolphin-like, 
and  shewed  themselves  above  the  element  they  lived  in."  So  deeply 
was  my  mind  impressed  with  the  laceration  of  my  feelings  at  this 
period,  that  in  afWr-life  I  never  sent  a  child  to  school  without  a  thousand 
misgivings  and  qualms  of  conscience ;  and  I  would  rather  have  thrown 
a  boy  to  the  Minotaur  at  once,  than  have  sacrificed  him  to  the  glow 
torment  of  any  public-school,  polluted  by  the  system  of  what  .is 
technically  termed  Fagging — that  is,  compelling  a  youngster  to  crouch 
beneath  the  foot  of  some  malignant  tyrant  of  the  first  or  second  form, 
that  he  may  finally  take  his  revenge,  not  on  his  oppressor,  but  on  the 
next  stripling  over  whom,  as  he  advances  to  seniority,  he  is  to  exercise 
the  same  wanton  cruelty.    Cowardly  and  debasing  practice !    It  may 
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fit  boys  for  the  army,  but  it  can  hardly  fail  to  render  them  not  leas 
abject-  towards  their  superiors  than  reckless  and  overbearing  to  those 
breath  them. 

It  is  humiliating  to  reflect  how  little  is  subsequently  retained  after 
^[lassing  through  ti^is  fiery  ordeal.  At  least  five  school-boys  out  often 
make  a  point  of  forgetting  their  Latin  and  Greek,  whidi  is  nearly  all 
they  can  acquire  at  a  public-school,  with  as  much  rapidity  as  possible. 
F —  says,  that  such  a  man  is  better  than  one  who  never  studied  the 
classics,  as  an  empty  censer  still  has  a  grateful  odour  from  the  perfume 
it  contained  ;  but  1  suspect  he  would  rather  sit  down  to  one  full  bottle 
of  Port  than  smell  to  a  dozen  empty  claret  bottles,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  fragrance  of  their  bouquet,  Porson,  who  retained  so 
much  that  he  could  afford  to  boast  of  what  he  had  lost,  .was  justified 
in  exclaiming  to  a  chattering  pretender,  "  Sir,  I  have  forgotten  more 
than  you  ever  knew."  But  after  all,  it  is  better  to  have  knowledge  to 
brag  of  than  ignorance.  "How  comes  it,"  said  a  flippant  youngster  to 
Dr.  Parr,  "  that  you  never  wrote  a  book  ? — suppose  we  write  one  to- 
gether." "  In  that  way,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  we  might  indeed  make  a 
very  thick  one."  **  How  ?"  "  Why,  by  putting  in  all  that  I  know  and 
all  that  you  do  not  know." 

In  due  time  1  exchanged  the  scholastic  form  for  a  stool  in  a  mer- 
chant's counting-house,  and  found  my  Latin  of  special  service  in  sup- 
plying the  initials  for  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  with  which  I 
headed  the  columns  of  the  Petty-cash  book ;  while  my  Grecian  lore 
fully  qualified  me  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  fiimous  honey 
of  Hybla  and  Hymettus,  and  the  sugar  samples  which  were  ranged  on 
shelves  over  my  head.     What  a  revulsion  of  mind  I  experienced  at 
being  suddenly  plunged  from  the  all-commanding  summit  of  Mount 
Pindus  and  the  flowery  vale  of  Hsmus,  where  my  young  fancy  had 
held  converse  with  nymphs,  fiiuns,  and  dryads,  into  the  murky  day 
candle-light  of  a  counting-house  in  the  City,  where  my  aspiring  intel- 
lect was  to  be  fed  from  the  classic  fountains  of  brokers,  wharfingers, 
and  sailors.     Ductile  as  water,  the  mind  at  that  age  soon  takes  the 
form  of  whatever  surrounds  it.     The  poor  pride  of  excelling,  even  in 
this  humble  knowledge,  rendering  me  assiduous,  I  won  the  confidence 
of  my  employer,  and  after  due  probation  was  promoted  to  what  is 
termed  a  pulpit^desk,  where  I  stood  from  nine  in  the  morning  till 
eight  at  night,  behind  three  enormous  books  which  I  was  employed  in 
posting,  and  for  my  sole  reward  received  the  honorary  appellation  of 
book-keeper.     Greater  men  than  I  have  performed  less  honourable 
drudgery  for  a  rag  of  ribbon  across  the  breast  or  round  the  knee;  and 
I  only  regret  the  continuance  of  offices  like  mine,  because  in  the  great 
improvement  of  mechanical  science  I  think  animal  machines  may  be 
dispensed  with,  and  a  steam-engine  be  advantageously  substituted  for 
a  book-keeper.     My  evenings  were  my  own,  and  as  I  was  never  very 
fond  of  theatres,  routs,  and  parties,  and  was  constitutionally  temperate, 
I  had  still  some  leisure  hours  for  reading,  and  invariably  carried  a  book 
with  me  to  bed  to  keep  me  awake  -,  a  practice  which  I  have  since  occa- 
sionally adopted  for  a  purpose  directly  opposite.     My  range  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  catalogue  of  a  circulating-library,  but  nothing  came 
amiss  to  me ;  ray  appetite  was  too  keen  to  be  discriminative,  and  I 
swallowed  trash  with  a  relish  which  nothing  but  the  raciness  of  youth 
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and  xM>veUy  can  impart,  and  which  I  have  since  found  often  wanting 
when  more  nutritious  and  wholesome  aliments  were  spread  before  me. 
Among  other  rubbish  upon  which  I  fastened  in  my  hunger,  was  the 
barren  study  of  Heraldry — one  which  I  now  view  with  sovereign  con- 
tempt, but  to  which  I  am.  perhaps  indebted  for  the  literary  turn  given 
to  my  mind,  at  an  age  when  trifles  were  influential,  and  for  all  the 
subsequent  comforts  and  advantages  derived  from  that  tendency. 
Detecting  some  heraldic  error  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  correct  it :  how  many  times  I  corrected  my  own  correction  I 
cannot  say,  but  I  remember  it  occupied  four  sides  fairly  written,  and 
the  reader,  if  he  be  not  himself  an  occasional  author,  can  hardly 
imagine  the  impatience  with  which  I  waited  for  the  end  of  the  month. 
My  hopes  of  its  being  inserted  were  but  faint,  but  they  were  strong 
enough  to  take  me  to  the  publisher's  early  on  the  first  day  of  the 
.  month,  where  1  bought  the  number,  went  up  a  court  to  look  over  the 
table  of  contents  and  found  that  my  communication  had  been  inserted. 
Few  moments  of  my  life  have  afforded  me  more  gratification.  My 
countenance  dropped,  however,  when  I  got  home  and  turned  to  the 
article,  for  at  the  first  blush  it  appeared  to  me,  by  the  space  it  occu- 
pied, (about  a  column)  to  have  been  miserably  cut  up  and  curtailed  ; 
but  on  comparing  it  with  my  copy  I  discovered  that  not  a  syllable  was 
suppressed,  and  that  this  "seeming  contraction  was  but  the  natural 
effect  of  printing.  I  continued  an  occasional  correspondent  of  the 
venerable  Mr.  Sylvanus  Urban  till  my  mind  was  out  of  arms,  and  I 
became  vain  enough  to  imagine  that  I  was  fifly  years  too  young  to  be 
entitled  to  the  patronage  of  this  Msecenas  of  old  women. 

(To  be  continued, J 


FROM    gU£V£DO. 
A  Roma  Sepultuda  ea  sub  ruinifts. 

Search  Rome  for  Rome,  O  Traveller !  thou  shah  see 
In  Rome,  Rome  is  not ;  but  the  grass-green  mound 
And  mouldering  wreck,  her  relics,  may  be  found, 

'Mid  which  th'  Aventiiie  rises  mournfully. 

The  Palatine  has  bow'd  to  destiny, 

A  shapeless  ruin  strew'd  along  the  ground. 
O'er  its  Ions  range  of  walls,  once  so  renown M, 

The  foot  of  Time  nath  march'd  triumphautly. 

Yet  Tiber  flows  as  he  hath  ever  flown  j 
On  palaces,  and  tombs,  and  temples  rent. 

He  breaks  his  sorrowing  waves  with  hollow^  moan. 
O  Rome!  thy  grandeur  and  thy  strength  are  spent — 

All  of  thee  that  was  stable — ^%vhile  alone 
That  which  was  fugitive  is  permanent !  a. 
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TO    A    LOG    OF    WOOD    UPON    T«E    FIRE. 

When  Horace,  as  the  snows  descended 
On  Mount  Soracte,  recommended 

That  Logs  be  doubled. 
Until  a  blazing  nre  arose, 
I  wonder  whether  thoughts  like  those 
Which  in  rwu  noddle  interpose. 

His  fancy  troubled. 

Poor  Log !  I  cannot  hear  thee  sigh. 
And  groan,  and  hiss,  and  see  thee  die. 

To  warm  a  Poet, 
Without  evincing  thy  success. 
And  as  thou  wanest  less  and  less. 
Inditing  a  &rewell  address. 

To  let  thee  know  it. 

Peeping  from  earth — a  bud  unveiPd, 
Some  '*  bosky  bourne"  or  dingle  hail'il 

Thy  natal  hour. 
While  infant  winds  around  thee  blew. 
And  thou  wert  fed  with  silver  dew. 
And  tender  sun-beams  oozing  through 

Thy  leafy  bower. 

Earth — ^water — air — thy  growth  prepared. 
And  if  perchance  some  Robin,  scared 

From  neighbouring  manor, 
Perch'd  on  thy  crest,  it  rock'd  in  air. 
Making  his  ruddy  feathers  flare 
1  n  the  sun's  ray,  as  if  they  were 

A  fairy  banner. 

Or  if  some  nightingale  impress'd 
Against  thy  branchmg  top  her  breast 

Heaving  with  passion. 
And  in  the  leafy  nights  of  June 
Outpour'd  her  sorrows  to  the  moon. 
Thy  trembling  stem  thou  didst  attune 

To  eacn  vibration. 

Thou  grew'st  a  goodly  tree,  with  shoots 
Fanning  the  sky,  and  earth-bound  roots 

So  grappled  under. 
That  thou  whom  perching  birds  could  swing. 
And  zephyrs  rock  with  lightest  wing, 
From  *  jy  firm  trunk  unmoved  didst  fling 

Tempest  and  thunder. 

Thine  offspring  leaves— death's  annual  prey. 
Which  Herod  Winter  lore  away 

From  thy  caressing. 
In  heaps,  like  graves,  around  thee  blowu> 
JEach  mom  thy  dewy  tears  have  strown. 
O'er  each  thy  branching  hands  been  thrown 

As  if  in  blessing. 

Bursting  to  life  another  race. 

At  touch  of  Spring,  in  thy  embrace 

Sported  ana  fluttered  ; 
AJofl,  where  wanton  breezes  play'd. 
In  thy  knit-boughs  have  ringaoves  made 
Their  nest,  and  lovers  in  thy  shade 

Their  vows  have  utter'd. 
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How  oft  thy  loftjr  summits  won 
Morn's  virsm  smile,  and  hailM  the  sun 

Witn  rustling  motion  ; 
How  oft  in  silent  depths  of  night. 
When  the  moon  sailM  in  cloudless  lieht. 
Thou  hast  stood  awestruck  at  the  sight. 

In  hush'd  devotion*-* 

Twere  vain  to  ask  ;  for  doom'd  to  fall, 
Tke  day  appointed  for  us  all. 

O'er  thee  impended : 
The  hatchet,  with  remorseless  blow, 
First  laid  thee  in  the  forest  low. 
Then  cut  thee  into  logs — and  so 

Thy  course  was  ended — 

But  not  thine  use — for  moral  rules. 
Worth  all  the  wisdom  of  the  schools. 

Thou  may'st  bequeath  me ; 
Bidding  me  cherish  those  who  live 
Above  me,  and  the  more  I  thrive, 
A  wider  shade  and  shelter  give 

To  those  beneath  me. 

So  when  Death  lays  his  axe  to  me, 
I  may  resign,  as  calm  as  thee. 

My  hold  terrestrial ; 
Like  thine  my  latter  end  be  found 
Diffusing  light  and  warmth  around. 
And  like  thy  smoke  my  spirit  bound 

To  realms  celestial.  H. 


MODERN    PILGRIMAGES* — NO.    III. 
THE    PANTHEON. 

Of  all  the  fabrics,  northward  of  the  Alps,  intended  for  tlie  service 
of  religion,  the  most  worthy  of  the  name  of  Temple  is  perhaps  the 
Pantheon — of  old,  and  now  once  more  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve. 
Afar  off  its  grev  dome  is  descried  by  the  traveller,  as  he  approaches 
the  capital  of  France,  eminent  in  height  and  simple  grandeur  above  all 
the  spires  of  that  ambitious  city.  After  glancing  at  the  gilt  cupola  of 
the  Invalides,  the  gloomy  mass  of  Notre  Dame,  the  lofty  roofs  and 
chimneys  of  the  Thuilleries,  the  eye  and  interest  alike  repose  upon  its 
majestic  dome. 

It  was  upon  the  3d  of  January,  1 8^S,  that  the  pilgrim  wended  his 
way  to  this  shrine  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  resting-place  of  Rousseau 
and  Voltaire.  An  unusual  bustle  seemed  to  pervade  the  town,  espe- 
cially every  avenue  to  the  building ;  it  was  the  day  appointed  for  its  re- 
consecration  to  the  services  of  religion.  Carriages,  and  priests,  and 
processions,   choked  up  every  passage,  while  die  crowd  looked  on 

*  In  the  article  Modem  PUgrimages,  No.  II.  we  were  not  aware  that  Mr.  Moore 
had  actually  alluded  to  his  having  been  indebted  to  Sbenstone's  Elegy  in  the  verses 
quoted  from  him.  Our  idea  was^  that  Mr.  Moore  had  nnconsciously  hit  on  the 
same  thought  as  Shenstone ;  and  it  was  by  no  means  either  expressed  or  insinuated 
that  he  was  a  plagiarist. — We  say  this  to  satisfy  our  Correspondent  H.  B. 
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sullen,  incurious,  and  malign.  The  morning  was  wet  and  gloomy, 
just  such  another  as  that  on  which  the  remains  of  Voltaire  were  trans- 
ported to  their  present  abode :  and  what  with  tlie  rain,  the  people,  and 
the  carriages,  it  was  an  undertaking  of  no  small  difficulty  to  scramble 
up  from  the  Place  St.  Michael  to  die  Place  of  the  Pantheon.  Think- 
ing less  of  the  grandeur  of  the  building  than  of  the  change  it  was 
about  to  undergo,  I  looked  to  see  what  had  become  of  the  revolutionary 
inscription  over  the  portico,  legible  enough  some  weeks  before — of  Aux 
grands  hoftmes  la  patrie  reconnoissante  ;  and  also,  though  more  defaced, 
that  of  Unite,  Indivisibiliti  de  la  R^blique,  Liberti,  Egalite,  FratemitS, 
ou  La  Mart,  A  canvass  was  at  present  spread  over  the  plinth ;  behind 
which,  I  was  informed,  workmen  were  daily  employed,  substituting  for 
the  Republican  mottos,  the  more  devout  inscription  of  D,  0,  M.  sub 
invocatione  sanctce  Genovefos  sacrum, 

I  had  visited  the  interior  of  the  building  two  or  three  months  previ- 
ously, when  there  was  no  sign  of  preparation  for  the  intended  ceremony ; 
and  must  confess,  that  all  that  was  pilgrim  in  me  blushed  for  tlie  pre- 
sent contrast  There  were  unpleasant  feelings  in  both  contemplations  : 
in  the  first,  the  silence  of  the  house  of  prayer  recalled  all  the  indigni- 
ties and  massacres  that  the  church  had  suffered,  the  vain  attempts  of 
the  revolutionists  to  supply  the  place  of  religion  by  theatric  ceremony 
and  fictitious  heroism,  with  the  fate  pf  those  wretched  mortals : — 

'*  Who  pUy*d  such  antic  tricks  before  high  Heavea." 

They  had  overturned  the  altars,  and  chased  away  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion ;  but  its  spirit,  methought,  had  not  departed.  The  silent  solemni- 
ty of  the  space,  so  beautifully  bounded  by  pillar,  arch,  and  dome,  and 
unbroken  Uirough  so  many  years,  seemed  the  worship  that  Time  paid 
to  the  Almighty. 

The  ceremony  of  the  consecration,  for  all  its  imposing  appearance, 
did  not  excite  in  me  any  such  elevated  ideas.  The  rich  altar  and  its 
gigantic  tapers,  its  gew-gaw  ornaments  and  flimsy  canopy,  did  not 
strike  the  eye  of  a  protestant,  and  perhaps  a  somewhat  bigoted  pilgrim, 
with  much  veneration.  The  beautiful  tapestry  of  the  Gobelins  seemed 
as  much  misplaced ;  and  on  the  Mosaic  circle,  in  the  midst  of  the 
building,  was  a  table  covered  with  artificial  flowers  and  relics  in 
glass  cases,  not  at  all  calculated  to  please  either  my  taste  or  my  devo- 
tion. The  King  of  France  was  not  present,  and  I  was  sorry  for  it. — I 
love  the  man  and  the  monarch,  who  is  so  ill  appreciated  by  the  idle  gos- 
sips of  my  own  country.  The  Duchesse  d*Angoul^rae,  who  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  scene,  looked  too  proud  to  inspire  interest,  and  is  withal 
not  handsome  enough  that  she  should  dispense  with  gentleness.  Her 
voice  too,  which  is  absolutely  wolfish,  together  with  her  haughty  car- 
riage, leads  every  one  to  ask — *'Can  this  be  the  daughter  of  the  gentle 
Louis  Seize?" 

In  the  midst  of  the  solemnity  I  could  not  help  indulging  in  the  comi- 
cal and  obvious  thought  of  the  philosophers  who  lay  in  the  vaults, 
awaking,  each  like  another  Epimenides,  from  his  forty  years  sleep — 
each  deeming  it  impossible  that  he  could  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
Christian  burial,  and  unable  to  account  for  tlie  chant  of  innumerable 
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voices  over  their  graves.*    Their  next  astonishment  wouM  naturally  be 
to  see  themselves  side  by  side,  who  were  such  sworn  enemies  in  life ; 
the  mutual  recognition  in  such  a  case  recalls  the  idea  in  Byron's  ''Dark- 
ness," where,  after  the  calcination  of  the  globe,  the  two  only  survivors 
approach  an  ember  from  opposite  sides,  and  both  setting  themselves  to 
blow  it  into  a  flame,  discover,  each  the  other,  to  be  the  very  object  of 
his  deadliest  hatred.     But  death,  thought  I,  must  be  a  great  allayer  of 
feuds, — so  I  continued  my  fancies,  supposing  Voltaire  and  Jean-Jaques 
to  shake  hands,  and  set  out  in  quest  of  the  light,  and  of  the  strange 
turmoil  above  them.     Their  sarcophagi  seemed  previously  to  excite 
their  attention :  as  soon  as  Voltaire  perceived  they  were  of  wood,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Brother,  this  cannot  be  France,  the  land  of  liberality  and 
magnificence ! — and  see,  what  a  heap  of  illegible  inscriptions  have  been 
placed  round  about  me,  almost  as  interminable  as  my  own  scribbling. 
You,'*  continued  he  to  Rousseau,  and  viewing  bis  tomb,  "  have  been 
more  lucky.  Here  rests  the  man  of  nature  and  of  truth;  though  late,  1 
still  rejoice  in  assenting  to  your  praise.     But  come,  bone  or  spirit, 
whichever  we  be,  and  yet  I  know  not,*'  said  the  philosopher,  with  a 
sneer,  "  these  vaults  are  cold,  let  us  seek  our  way  to  the  assembly  of 
noisy  mortals  above."     They  seemed  to  grope  along  the  passages,  Vol- 
taire going  first,  and  peeping  into  every  cranny  as  he  proceeded. 
The  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  perplexed  him  ;  wherever  he  pried,  his 
eye  met  no  inscription  familiar  to  his  old  habits.     Senateur  Impirial — 
Membre  de  la  Ugion  d^Uonneur^  were  enigmas  to  them,  who,  unlike 
Epimenides,  were  aware  that  they  had  been  in  dieir  graves  full  forty 
▼ears,  but  were  uninformed  of  the  great  mass  of  public  events,  which 
had  '*  cordled"  a  long  age  of  clianges  into  so  short  a  space.     A  superb 
mausoleum  for  a  moment  attracted    their  attention —  it  bore  Lannes^ 
Due  de  MoHtebelhf  tnort  Ou  champ  d^honneur  d  EssUng.     "  They  have 
been  fighting,  and  creating  Dukes,  that's  for  certain,"  said  Voltaire. 
Methought  I  perceived  him  at  this  moment  to  mount  the  steps  ascend- 
ing from  the  vault  into  the  church,  which  steps  the  bones  of  a  being 
very  different  from  either  of  them  had  ascended  a  little  time  before — 
of  no  less  a  person  than  St.  Genevieve  herself.     The  philosophers, 
however,  entered  the  church,  and  commenced  interrogating  and  con- 
versing with  some  of  the  congregation.     Whether  the  people  around 
took  them  for  madmen,  or  liierals,  I  cannot  say ;   but  in  a  little  time, 
one  of  the  gens  d^armes  led  them  both  out.     "  Dynasties  and  religions 
change,"  exclaimed  Rousseau,  '*  but  the  Bastille  and  its  agents  ever  re- 
main the  same." 

All  this  is  not  very  decorous,  my  readers  will  say,  in  a  pilgrim,  and 
at  the  consecration  of  a  church.  True,  my  worthy  friends,  and  self- 
reproach  at  the  time  uttered  the  same  words.  But  psalms  are  soporific, 
especially  in  the  dead  languages,  and  though  not  altogether  a  profiine, 

•  Voltaire  >wa8  disinterred  at  Selliers,  Rousseau  from  the  Lde  of  Poplars  ai  £r- 
menonville.  There  were  Bereral  reports  circulated  at  the  time  of  the  consecration 
of  St.  Geneyieve,  that  the  remains  of  the  philosophers  had  been  transported  secret- 
'  ly  to  P^re  La  Chaise.  It  appears  that  they  were  only  removed  from  their  conspi- 
cnous  stations  in  the  vault  to  one  of  its  darkest  corners,  and  the  statue  of  Voltaire, 
that  stood  near  his  sarcophagus,  is  said  also  to  have  been  displaced.  M.  de  Girai^ 
din  has  claimed  from  the  King  the  body  of  Rousseau,  that  he  may  re-inter  it  in  his 
Poplar  Isle.  The  unfortunate  philosopher  seems  doomed  to  be  as  restless,  and  as 
much  fretted  in  death,  as  during  life. 
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I  am  still  a  poetic  pilgrim,  and  cannot  tread  the  marble  ailes  of  St« 
Genevieve,  without  thinking  that  the  authors  of  Merope  and  H^ise 
lie  buried  beneath  me. 

And  yet  their  names  have  been  breathed  from  too  many  mouths  to 
excite  much  enthusiasm  from  mine.  Their  measure  of  fame  seems 
full,  even  to  overflowing ;  and,  to  be  plain,  it  suits  not  my  vanity  to  ut- 
ter supernumerary  panegyric.  Popularity  during  life  is,  after  all,  a 
passing,  as  well  as  a  vulgar  reward ;  be  it  ever  so  merited,  posterity 
seems  more  inclined  to  reverse  than  to  establish  the  decree.  We  con* 
sider  ourselves  always  the  fit  judges  of  the  penultimate  works  of  genius, 
and  do  not  love  to  be  anticipated.  We  are  indignant  with  the  past  age 
of  critics  and  admirers,  who  dared  to  usurp  our  rights,  and  attempt  to 
confer  prematurely  the  meed  of  immortality  on  their  contemporaries. 
We  feel  that  the  living  had  no  claim  or  title  to  praise  each  other  face 
to  face,  and  that  these  points  should  have  been  left  to  us  to  settle.  The 
reasons  may  be  fantastic,  but  the  existence  of  the  feeling  b  indisputa- 
ble. Rousseau  and  Voltaire — do  1  not  in  a  degree,  and  in  spite  of  all 
my  veneration,  feel  ashamed  to  repeat  those  hackneyed  names,  and  to 
confound  my  taste  with  that  of  every  breechless  man  and  beardless 
boy,  who  have  learned  to  cry  bravo  in  honour  of  those  sounds  ? 

Genius  must  undergo  a  purgatory  of  neglect,  and  must  pay  its  visit, 
like  Dante,  to  the  infemcd  regions  of  oblivion,  ere  it  can  reach  the 
paradise  of  lasting  fame.     Its  orbit  is  one  of  eccentricity,  and  like  the 
comet,  bum  it  ever  so  bright,  it  must  disappear  and  be  forgotten  for  a 
while.     We  are  jealous  of  fame  that  has  suffered  no  interruption — ^it 
ofiends  our  vision,  and  we  must  bury,  if  we  would  not  hate  it.     Thus 
it  is  with  Pope  and  his  school : — some  critics  cry  out  against  the  neg- 
lect, the  inhumation  they  are  undergoing.     Let  Uiese  indignant  sons  of 
taste  be  tranquil, — all  things  fulfil  their  destiny.     Let  the  names  of 
genius,  so  long  and  so  much  tainted  by  admirers  and  imitators,  sink 
gently  for  an  interval  into  silence,  till  their  homeliness  and  satiety  wear 
off,  and  their  gloss  returns  afresh.     Let  us  be  contented  with  the  protest 
generously  uttered ;  this  will  suffice  to  lay  the  grass  green  over  its 
momentary  grave,  anon  it  shall  arise  like  a  giant  refreshed  widi  slum- 
Jber,  and  the  succeeding  age  will  behold  but  its  beauty  and  sublimity, 
purified  from  the  taints  of  a  too  vulgar  and  familiar  admiration. 

Now,  luckily  for  us,  we  can  afford  to  do  this  ;  we  have  a  change  of 
scenes  and  a  new  relay  of  actors  to  bring  before  us-^and  proper  men 
they  are,  good  ranters  some  and  classic  figures  others,  as  any  our 
country  has  ever  enjoyed.  But  France,  owing  to  whatever  causes,  has 
no  such  literary  relay ;  and  even  if  the  genius,  which  it  is  naturally  to  be 
supposed  she  must  possess,  had  been  c^led  forth,  it  would  have  terrible 
obstacles  to  overcome.  The  critics  of  that  land  are  a  cold,  servile 
brood,  adorers  of  sameness  and  things  old,  and  dreading  hugely  any 
innovation  that  would  distance  them  into  their  real  insignificance. 
This  body  must  be  utterly  overthrown  ere  any  thing  farther  can  be 
effected  in  the  march  of  genius ;  and  to  overthrow  them  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult,  backed  as  they  are  by  the  popular  prejudice,  that  any 
attempt  at  originality  would  be  to  imitate  the  English ; — true  French- 
men, they  stand  in  awe  of  this  most  nonsensical  of  all  parodoxes,  viz. 
the  tinoriginalittf  of  originality  itself  ,  Our  countrymen,  on  the  contrary, 
are  an  independent  race,  and  have  at  least  two  fashions  in  the  year — 
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bear  witness,  Bond-street  and  the  Blues.  And  this  is  as  it  should  be : 
— novelty  is  an  innate  craving  and  law  of  our  nature,  and  certam-cut 
poets  must  go  out  of  fashion  for  a  while  as  well  as  certain-cut  coats, — 
in  a  little  time  all  will  come  round  as  before.  'Tis  not  perpetual  ba- 
nishment, but  merely  a  momentary  exile,  highly  advantageous  to  these 
dead  wits,  if  they  knew  but  all,  and  very  amusing  to  them  doubtless, 
should  they  have  liberty  or  leisure  to  contemplate  the  revolutions  of 
this  nether  world. 

France,  however,  must  be  sparing  of  contempt  towards  her  own  old 
writers ;  she  must  be  cautious  in  indulging  caprice  of  this  kind,  inas- 
much as  she  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  any  class  of  her  genius : 
the  attempts  that  have  been  made  by  her  to  strike  out  of  the  beaten 
patli,  were  endeavoured  by  men  of  feeble  talents,  and  were  easily  and 
instantly  put  down.  This  confining  the  ranks  of  genius  and  narrowing 
its  limits  may  increase  the  sum  of  enthusiasm  towards  individual 
authors,  but  it  at  the  same  time  renders  that  enthusiasm  stale  and 
common-place.  The  critic  has  nothing  new  to  say,  the  pilgrim  nothing 
new  to  feel,  and  the  literature  of  the  country  proceeds  on  its  path,  like 
the  cars  upon  our  metal  roads,  smoothly  succeeding  each  other  with 
harmonious  rumbling,  linked  and  unique,  without  rut  or  interruption, 
the  heavy  descending  assisting  the  light  to  mount,  and  the  whole  ap- 
paratus for  the  most  part  employed  in  conveying  cargoes  of  lumber  into 
the  deep. 

We  have  heard  of  brave  men  being  political  cowards,  and  vice  versa  ; 
the  same  observation  may  be  applied  to  philosophy  and  taste :  those 
who  were  bold  and  powerful  enough  to  set  aside  the  trammels  even  of 
religion,  ofiered  their  hands,  like  helots,  to  be  bound  by  rules  of 
taste.  That  Rousseau  never  attacked  the  host  of  critics  is  surprising, 
but  perhaps  he  had  learned  from  his  early  tilt  against  French  music 
that  the  nation  would  8u£fer  itself  more  easily  to  be  shaken  out  of  its 
religious  and  moral  principles  than  out  of  those  literary  prejudices, 
which  were  wound  around  its  amour-propre.  We  need  not  be  in  the 
least  surprised  at  Voltaire's  obsequiousness,  whose  campaigns  of  argu- 
ment resembled  those  of  his  military  friends  in  war,  where  he  never 
ventured  a  movement  without  being  assured  of  a  back.  He  seized  the 
'floating  scepticism  of  the  fitshionable  society  in  which  he  first  moved, 
and  borrowed  far  more  than  he  invented  of  it.  In  arguing,  in  illus- 
trating a  case,  or  dressing  it  up  with  all  the  accompaniments  of  shrewd- 
ness and  ridicule,  no  one  was  his  equal ;  but  the  principle  on  which  he 
set  out,  was  generally  taken  from  the  first  mouth  or  the  next  page. 
His  was  not  the  spirit  that  sinks  into  its  own  depths,  and  tries  the 
soundings  of  the  abyss  ;  it  was  rather  that  which  catches  its  own  over- 
flowings, and  plays  over  the  aperture  and  in  the  fume  of  thought, 
rather  than  searches  or  dives  in  its  own 

**  Whirling  gulf  of  fantasy  and  flame." 

The  name  of  Voltaire  is  reverenced  in  France,  that  of  Rousseau  is 
loved.  Vanity  cherishes  the  one,  but  the  other  is  adored  as  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  passionate  thought.  The  state  of  feeling  in  France  at 
diis  moment  is  indeed  a  curious  contemplation.  The  impulse,  given  by 
Napoleon,  was  exactly  suited  to  one  half  of  the  national  character — 
the  enthusiasm  for  glory,  for  active  and  manly  exertion,  &c.  &c.     The 
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masculiae  half  of  the  national  character  found  its  counterpart  in  Napo- 
leon, and  was  carried  by  that  wonderful  man  to  its  loftiest  pitch.  But 
he  was  an  Italian  as  to  the  rest ;  the  side  of  feeling  was  paralyzed  in 
him — ^he  was  blind  and  ''  faithless  to  the  divinity  of  virtue;'*  and  honour, 
love,  sensibility,  were  but  instruments  of  policy  in  his  ambitious  view. 
If  he  could  not,  however,  communicate  all  his  soul  to  the  nation  which 
he  led  and  moulded,  his  genius  was  still  too  great  to  allow  the  existence 
of  a  spirit  contrary  to  his  own.  Thus  the  chivalrous  feelings  towards 
the  fair  sex,  natural  to  Frenchmen,  their  innate  sensibility,  their  ten- 
derness, were  not  extinguished,  for  such  things  die  not — ^but  they  slept 
beneath  his  reign.  He  aroused  the  sterner  passions  of  humanity,  while 
he  silenced  the  more  delicate  with  awe,  or  shamed  them  with  a  sneer. 
His  spirit  has  passed  away,  and  old  feelings  begin  to  spring  up,  but  they 
are  yet  young.  Love  once  more  is  worshiped  as  a  deity,  and  mutual 
affection,  though  yet  in  real  life  a  prodigy  to  be  met  with,  commences 
to  have  an  existence,  at  least  in  theory  *.  Men  of  years  and  taste 
weep  over  the  fadaises  of  MarmonteFs  Shepherdess  of  the  Alps,  as  well 
as  over  the  burning  eloquence  of  St.  Preux  ;  and  our  English  writings 
of  the  sentimental  cast,  which  have  been  translated  into  their  tongue, 
find  in  them  rapturous  admirers.  I  have  seen  not  only  ladies,  but 
mustachioed  heroes  shed  tears  of  bitterness  over  the  translations  of 
Washington  Irwin's  tales  of  "The  Wife,"  and  "The  Broken  Heart." 
Their  taste  every  way  evinces  infancy  of  feeling :  they  linger  around 
the  prettinesses  of  sentiment,  and  in  the  philosophy  of  the  heart  have 
not  yet  acquired  maturity  sufficient  to  enjoy  the  manly  sensibility  of 
Scott. 

This  is  but  a  poor  tribute  to  the  philosophic  brethren ; — I  substitute 
speculation  for  feeling,  and  take  refuge  from  apathy  in  the  niceties  of 
critical  discussion.  'Tis  true  : — we  know  too  much  of  these  men — we 
have  heard  too  much  of  them,  and  their  lives  resemble  mirrors  that 
have  been  breathed  on  and  tainted  by  too  frequent  and  near  approaches. 
And  even  could  we  overcome  this,  there  is  not  much  to  repay  us.  In 
both,  human  weakness  is  too  clearly  visible,  and  weakness  of  the 
pettiest  kind — ^the  meanest  envy  and  the  most  infantine  spleen.  There 
18  in  them  every  thing  that  can  degrade,  and  little  that  can  elevate 
human  nature.  The  very  deism  of  Voltaire  is  cold  and  calculating — ^it 
has  a  debtor  and  creditor  kind  of  tone  about  it,  worthier  of  a  Jew  upon 
'Change,  than  of  a  philosopher  or  a  man  of  learning.  That  of  Rous- 
seau, with  the  same  defect,  is  still  of  a  loftier  nature ;  his  religious 
and  moral  works  have  all  the  narrowness  of  special  pleading,  but  there 
is  a  warmth  and  fire  in  the  special  pleading  on  both  sides.  There  is  a 
feeling  even  in  his  very  sophisms,  that  baffles  the  shrewdest  logic — ^he 
is  sincere,  even  in  paradox ;  and  if  he  has  contributed  to  deceive  and 

*  It  is  doubtless  a  very  laudable  and  prudent  custom,  tbat  young  gnpntlemen 
should  learn  the  fortunes  of  the  young  ladies  with  whom  they  form  an  acquaintance^ 
and  also  that  young  ladies  should  make  the  same  inquiries.  But  all  these  precau- 
tions of  prudence  are  taken  secretly  at  least  in  England ;  in  France  there  is  no 
modesty  of  the  sort,  no  pretence  to  disinterestedness^  the  buzz  excited  by  a  new  face 
is  audible  enough,  and  the  consideration  of  pounds,  shillings»  and  pepce,  not  at 
all  spoken  in  a  whisper.  A  lovely  girl  made  her  appearance  as  a  new  face,  at  a 
ball  at  the  pncfecturc  of  Tours  ;  the  usual  question  was  asked  openly  bv  every 
French  officer  in  the  room.  The  answer  was,  "  slic  had  the  protection  of  Mon- 
sieur." This  did  not  satisfy  the  sparks  ;  and  the  lovely  face,  backed  by  the  protcc* 
tion  of  Monsieur,  went  partncrless. 
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mislead  the  world,  he  has  at  least  the  excuse  of  having  deceived  and 
misled  himself.  Voltaire  afibrds  the  example  of  a  genius,  which  made 
the  most  of  itself ;  it  was  formed  to  he  vain,  and  it  was  vain — to  shine, 
and  it  shone.  It  ran  for  every  prize,  and  plucked  a  branch  from  every 
laurel;  the  world  applauded,  and  its  end  was  fulfilled.  Rousseau,  on 
the  contrary,  presents  the  image  of  genius  thrown  away  :  he  lived  till 
forty  years  of  age,  without  knowing  his  powers,  and  in  ignorance 
abused  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  indulged  in  habits,  both 
of  mind  and  body,  that  would  have  annihilated  the  most  gigantic  intel- 
lect ;  and  the  effusions  of  his,  which  we  most  admire,  were  in  all  likeli- 
hood but  the  dotage  and  the  dregs  of  his  original  spirit.  There  dwelt 
a  dissatisfaction  about  his  pen,  a  straining  after  its  natural  sublimity, 
which,  continually  baffled  and  checked  by  infirmity  from  taking  its  full 
impulse,  turned  short  into  antithesis  and  abruptness.  He  has  left  us 
but  hints  of  what  he  aimed  at ;  and  the  far-removed  ideas,  which  were 
connected  in  his  expansive  mind,  to  us  appear  linked  without  their  in- 
termediate association. 

Both  these  beings  were  cursed  with  the  same  canker — that  which 
eats  through  the  finest  spirit  and  undermines  the  proudest  intellect — an 
habitual  sensuality  of  thought.  And  '^  in  all  the  catalogue  of  human 
griefs"  there  certainly  is  not  one  which  has  had  such  effect  in  paralyz- 
ing genius,  and  consequently  in  tending  to  make  the  world  retrograde 
in  wisdom  and  in  virtue.  One  should  think  these  beings  of  high  in- 
tellect might  have  shaken  off  such  taints,  ^*  like  dew-drops  from  the 
lion's  mane,"  but  it  is  evident  that  they  became  more  subjected  to  them 
the  longer  they  lived, — that  they  had  been  **  given  up  to  their  own  ima* 
ginations."  We  may  pity  the  one,  but  I,  who  had  lately  fallen  upon 
diose  abominable  productions  which  issued  from  the  grey  head  and 
trembling  hand  of  the  patriarch  of  Ferney,  thought  upon  them,  as  I 
looked  upon  his  grave,  with  a  feeling  of  dread  and  disgust,  that,  I 
pray,  may  never  again  visit  me. 

We  do  not  well  admit  of  any  diversity  in  our  emotions,  and  we  must 
be  possessed  very  weakly  with  any  feeling,  if  it  consist  of  many  shades* 
Thus  if  at  times  we  are  smitten  with  th^  genius,  or  dazzled  by  the  £ame 
of  a  writer,  at  others  we  are  overshadowed  by  some  prominent  defect. 
Much  unity  or  much  consistency  should  not  be  demanded  of  critical 
taste :  mine  blows  where  it  listeth,  and  I  would  have  no  one  take  it  at 
its  word.  Capriciousness  is  as  inseparable  from  it,  as  sincerity.  Some 
volumes  I  like  not  in  my  chamber,  that  are  my  idols  in  the  fields ;  there 
are  few  metaphysicians  I  can  tolerate  after  dinner  ;  and  there  are  poets, 
who  have  moved  my  utmost  indignation  in  the  morning,  whom  I  have 
mentally  embraced  in  the  evening,  while  contemplating  the  beauties  of 
a  foreign  sunset*  I  shall  publish  some  day  **  My  Friendships  and 
Quarrels  with  the  Dead,"  and  certainly  among  those,  whom  I  have 
most  warmly  esteemed  at  times,  and  most  cordially  detested  at  others, 
are  my  friend  Rousseau  and  my  friend  Voltaire.  R. 
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AN    OLD    ENGLISH    OARDBN. 

My  earliest  play-ground  was  an  old  English  garden.  I  shall  never 
forget  its  long  green  walks  branching  ofTat  right  angles  to  one  another — * 
its  well  trimmed'  hedges,  which,  like  so  many  verdant  walls,  shielded 
the  flowers  they  enclosed  from  the  cold  and  the  wind — ^its  statues  of 
gods  and  goddesses — its  sun-dials,  and  its  alcoves.  It  is  one  of  my 
pleasantest  amusements,  though  every  relic  of  it  is  now  destroyed,  and 
I  am  far  distant  from  the  place  where  it  once  existed,  in  fancy  to  wan- 
der once  more  over  the  well-known  scene — to  walk  under  those  cool 
and  quiet  shades  beneath  which  I  have  sate  and  talked  with  all  that  were 
dearest  to  me  on  earth,  and  to  gather  once  more  the  first  flowers  of 
spring,  with  the  feelings  and  hopes  of  childhood.  It  is  perhaps  these 
early  associations,  which  have  given  me  so  great  an  affection  for  our 
old  style  of  gardening.  I  can  never  pass  an  antique  mansion-house, 
some  two  centuries  old,  with  its  lofly  garden  walls,  half  covered  with 
moss  and  ivy,  without  stopping  to  admire  for  a  few  minutes,  through 
the  massy  iron  gates,  the  neatness  and  regularity  of  tlie  grass  and  gra- 
vel walks — the  shrubberies,  and  the  lo^enge-'shaped  box-bordered  beds 
of  flowers.  The  art  of  gardening  is  lost  in  modem  times.  We  have 
parks  and  grounds,  and  plantations  and  shrubberies ;  but  we  have  no 
gardens.  If  our  gardens  are  merely  to  consist  of  an  imitation  of  na- 
ture, if  the  trees  and  the  flowers  are  to  grow,  and  the  streams  to  mean* 
der  at  their  own  will  and  pleasure,  I  can  find  much  greater  delight 
in  rambling  over  the  hills  and  the  meadows,  where  art  has  never  in- 
terfered, than  in  the  narrow  enclosures  of  a  garden  which  only  mimics 
the  grandeur  and  the  beauty  of  natural  scenery.  In  our  old  English 
gardens,  on  the  contrary,  where  art  was  the  chief  director,  there  was  no 
attempt  to  deceive.  Every  thing  around  spoke  of  the  labour  and  inge- 
nuity of  man.  Invention  was  exhausted  to  render  them  pleasant  and 
amusing  retreats.  The  trees  were  cut  into  dragons  or  peacocks — ar- 
bours were  shaped  out  of  the  thick  summer  foliage  for  coolness  and 
repose — ^fbuntains  springing  from  a  Triton's  horn,  produced  a  pleasant 
murmur — a  thousand  means,  in  short,  were  employed  to  engage  the 
attention  and  delight  the  eye. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  justify  my  affection  for  our  antique  fashion  of 
gardening,  I  should  not  have  much  difficulty  in  so  doing.  A  garden 
seems  to  have  been  tlie  supreme  delight  of  our  old  authors.  "  God  Al- 
mighty," says  Lord  Bacon,  "  first  planted  a  garden ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  the 
purest  of  human  pleasures.  It  is  the  greatest  refreshment  to  the  spirits 
of  man,  without  which  buildings  and  palaces  are  but  gross  handy- works." 
Perhaps  in  the  shady  walks  of  his  garden,  Bacon  felt  his  mind  purified 
from  its  grosser  and  more  worldly  affections.  Perhaps  he  forgot 
within  its  quiet  confines  that  love  of  place  and  power  which  tempted 
him  to  the  lowest  and  the  meanest  arto.  Even  the  sober  Burnet  speaks 
of  a  garden  with  something  like  enthusiasm,  "  The  managing  a  gar- 
den is  a  noble,  and  may  be  made  an  useful  amusement."  It  was  about 
the  reign  of  Anne,  however,  that  gardening  became  most  fashionable 
both  with  the  nobility  and  the  literati.  Pope  was  a  celebrated  gar- 
dener, and  though  sacrilegious  hands  have  destroyed  many  of  his  la- 
bours at  Twickenham,  his  grotto  yet  remains  as  a  monument  of  his  true 
old  English  taste.     He  frequently  mentions  his  gardens  in  his  tetters 
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to  his  friends.  Writing  to  Dean  Bmh  be  says,  ''  The  gardens  ex-^ 
tend  and  flourish  as  knowing  nothing  of  the  guests  they  have  lost. .  I 
have  more  fruit-^rees  and  kitchen-garden  than  you  have  any  thought 
of;  nay  I  have  good  melons  and  pine-apples  of  my  own  growth.  I  am 
as  much  a  better  gardener  as  I  am  a  worse  poet  than  when  you  saw  me ; 
but  gardening  is  near  akin  to  philosophy,  for  Tully  says,  Agricultvra 
projnma  sapientia,**  And  again,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Allen  we  have  a  de- 
scription oS  his  occupations  in  his  garden,  "  I  am  now  as  busy  in  plant- 
ing for  m3^1f,  as  I  was  lately  in  planting  for  another.  And  I  thank^ 
God  for  every  wet  day  and  for .  every  fog,  which  gives  nie  the  head- 
ache, but  prospers  my  works.  They  will  indeed  outlive  me  (if  they  do 
not  die  in  their  traveb  from  place  to  place ;  for  my  garden,  like  my 
life,  seems  to  me  every  day  to  want  correction,  I  hope  at  least  for  the 
better)  but  I  am  pleased  to  think  that  my  trees  will  afford  shadb  and 
fruit  to  others,  when  I  shall  want  them  no  more.*'  As  age  and  infir- 
^ties  grewuponjiim,  Pope  wisely  prepared  a  pleasant  retreat ;  "  I  have',*' 
[^ys  he  in  a  letter  to  Warburton,  "  lived  much  by  myself  of  lat^, 
piurdy  through  ill-bealth,  and  partly  to  amuse  myself  with  little  im- 

Erovements  in  my  garden  and  house,  to  which  possibly  I  shall  (if  I 
ve)  be  soon  more  confined."  Even  the  ambitious  Bolingbroke  deigned 
to  bestow  some  of  his  attention  on  his  gardens ;  "  Pray,  tny  lord,"  says 
Swifl  in  a  letter  to  him,  '*  how  are  the  gardens  ?  Have  '^you  taken 
down  the  mount  and  removed  the  yew  hedges  ?  Have  you  not  bad 
weather  for  the  spring  corn  ?  Has  Mr.  Pope  gone  farther  in  his  ethic 
poems,  and  is  ^e  headland  sown  with  wheat?"  All  his  battles  in 
Spain  did  not  make  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  lose  his  relish  for  rustic 
employments ;  he  tells  Pope  he  shall  write  to  him  upon  the  side  of  his 
wheel-barrow. 

It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  the  taste  for  the  genuine  style  of 
old  English  gardening  began  to  waver.  Thus  in  Pope's  correspond- 
ence we  have  an  account  of  '*  a  consultation  lately  held  about  design- 
ing a  princely,  garden.  Several  critics  were  of  several  opinions.  One 
declared  that  he  would  not  have  too  much  art  in  it,,  ***  There  were 
some  who  could  not  bear  evergreens,  and  called  them  Nevergreens ; 
some  who  were  angry  at  them  only  when  cut  into  shapes,  and  gave  tlie  mo- 
dern gardeners  die  name  of  Evergreen  Tailors.  Some  who  had  no  dis- 
like to  cones  and  cubes,  but  would  have  them  cut  in  forest  trees ;  and 
some  who  were  in  a  passion  against  every  thing  in  shape,  even  against 
dipt  hedges,  which  they  calloi  green  walls."  But  even  earlier  than 
this  period  the  gardeners  of  the  last  century  had  begun  to  be  vitiated. 
The  Ifumourist  in  gardening,  who  gives  an  account  of  his  labours  in  the 
Spectator,,  was  a  sort  of  precursor  to  our  present  landscape-gardeners. 
A  foreigner  would  take  his  garden  to  be  a  natural  wilderness,  and  one 
of  the  uncultivated  parts  of  the  country.  His  plantations  'ran  into  as 
great  a  wildness  as  dieir  nature  would  permit,  and  he  is  pleased,  when 
he  is  walking  in  a  labyrinth  of  hid  own  raising,  not  to  know  whether  the 
next  tree  he  .meets  with  is  an  apple  or  an  oak,  an  elm  or  a  pear-tree. 
Then  again  he  takes  particular  care  to  let  a  little  stream  which  flows  through 
his  garden,  run  in  the  same  manner  as  it  would  do  through  an  open  field, 
so  that  it  generally-passes' through  banks  of  violets  and  primroses,  plats 
of  willow  or  other  plants  that  seem  to  be  of  Us  own  producing.  However 
faulty  the  bmnourist  may  have  been  in  his  taste,  he  was  yet  a  true  lover 
VOL.  rv.   NO.  XV.  Q 
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of  gaidening.  ^  You  mutt  know^  Sir,"  gayi  hd,  "  Khatl  \6A 
the  pleasure  which  we  take  in  a  garden,  as  one- of  Ae  moat*  kameeaft 
delights  in  human  life.  A  garden  was  the  hahitation  of*<0ttr  firatparente 
before  the  fiJl.  It  is  naturally  apt  to  fill  the  mind  with  calnme«  and 
tranquillity,  and  to  lay  all  its  turbulent  passions  at  rest.  It  given  U8« 
great  insist  into  the  contrivance  and  wisdom  oi  Providence,  and-silg- 
gests  innumerable  subjects  for  meditation.  I  cannot  but  iSuak  the 
very  complacency  and  satisfaction  which  a  man  takes  in  diese  works  of 
nature,  to  be  a  laudable,  if  not  a  virtuous  habit  of  mind." 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a  grievous  and  visiUe  xhaage 
took  place  in  our  horticultural  system.    Our  strait  oarnnBon-senae 
gravel-walks  that,  with  mathematical  correctness,  led  us  ^e  nearest 
way  between  two  points,  were  bent  into  all  the  undulatsona  and  mean- 
ders of  a  Grerman  tobacco-pipe;   the  venerable  screens  of  yew  and 
holly,  which  cherished  and  protected  every  neighbouring  flower,  Twere 
swept  away  root  and  branch ;  the  Tritons  lost  their  watery  dominien, 
and  sacrilegious  hands  i^tacked  even  the  long  lines  of  mndent  oaks, 
which  formed  so  fine  an  approach  to  every  old  mansien.    Bv^i-die 
solid  patient  sun-dials,  which,  in  a  climate  like  this,  are  doomed  to  soi- 
erdse  their  functions  so  sparingly,  but  which  yet,  in  doud  and  in  sun- 
shine, bore  on  their  plates  some  moral  saw  for  the  edification  of  the 
inquiTer— even  they  were  cast  firom  their  bases,  as  (hough  the  new  gene- 
ration were  afiraid  to  be  told  how  fast  the  pinions  of  Time  were  moving. 
Nay,  even  the  presiding  deities  of  the  spot  were  torn  from  their  pedes- 
tals.    The  Apollo  Belvidere  was  compiled  to  quit  the  scene,  where, 
for  some  half  a  century,  he  had  been  watching  die  flight  of  his  arrow 
widi  laudable  patience ;  and  the  Diana  was-carried'away  before  •she'had 
achieved  her  purpose  of  drawing  forth  the  arrow,  upon  which  she  had 
been  intent  for  an  equal  number  of  years.     The  ruins  of  the  alcoves 
served  to  fill  up  the  sunk  fences,  and  instead  of  a  garden  fumisfaed 
with  all  the  richest  caprices  of  aipt,  the  houses  of  our  gentry  were  sur- 
rounded by  grounds  which  only  seemed  to  form  a  portion  of  Iheir 
parks. 

In  Shenstone's  time,  the  new  &shion  had  not  arrived  at  its  height. 
There  were  still  pillars,  and  urns,  and  fountains,  and  summer-houaea 
left,  though  the  rectilinear  disposition  of  more  ancient  ttases  was  abo- 
lished.^ The  Leasowes  were  a  sort  of  sera  in  the  art.  Yet  was  Shen- 
stone,  though  carried  away  by  the  prevmUng  taste,  nnich  attached  in 
his  heart  to  the  antique  style.  His  idea  of  a  "  Lover's  walk"  was  m 
the  true  old  feeling,  with  '*  assignation  seats  with  proper  mottoes,  urns 
to  faithful  lovers,  trophies,  garlands,  &c."  Oliver  Goldsnith,'  who 
ought  to  have  known  better,  has  ridiculed  what  he  did  not  understand 
in  nis  paper  on  the  tenants  of  the  Leasowes.  I,  for  one,  affree  per* 
fectly  wiUi  Mr.  Truepenny,  the  button-maker,  when  he  empoyed  his 
shears  to  some  purpose,  and  oUpped  the  hedges ;  nor  do  1  altogether 
dissent  firom  the  Sea-captain's  taste,  "  in  making  Chinese  temples  and 
cage- work  summer-houses.*'  In  a  modern  garden.  Lam  sure,  onemsty 
walk  for  ever  without  a  possibility  of  resting  oneself. 

But  hitherto  I  have  been  writing  about  what  many  of  your  readers, 
Mr.  Editor,  in  all  probability,  never  beheld ;  for  these  fine  old  places 
are  disappearing  year  after  year.  If  it  would  not  consume  too  much 
apace,  1  wouldosscribe  that  ever-venerated  scene  in  which  all  my  ear- 
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Uest  and  happiest  yean  ware  jMiaaecL  I  would  describe  the  arentte  of 
inowy  elms  which  led  to  it,  its  many  regular  smooth-cropped  walks, 
the  squase  pigeo»-hoiise  (sure  appurtenance  to  an  ancient  mansion), 
and  more  dian  aU,  that  pleasant  sonth  alcove,  upon  whose  w^k  Ite 
name  of  many  a  kind  and  excellent  friend  was  registered ;  yea,  and 
floany  %  pencilled  iliyiise  of  passing  sweetness.  However,  I  know  not, 
if  onee  I  ventured  upon  this  theme,  wheve  I  shoidd  conclude ;  so  I  mnitft 
content  mysdf  vri^  referring  all  whom  it  may  concern  to  the  Memoirs 
of  that  true  Sylvanus,  John  Evelyn,  lor  a  bond  Jide  plan  of  «n  an* 
.cient  garden ;  and  to  roy  Lord  Bacon's  Essay  on  Gardens,  if  they  vrish 
to  see  the  beau^ideal  of  such  a  place  : — ^the  description  of  liis  garden  is 
quite  poetical.  Where  shall  we  find  a  more  beautiful  passage  than  the 
following,  unless  it  be  perchance  the  Duke's  first  speech  in  Twelfth 
Night  ?  It  would  almost  persuade  one  that  die  heart  whicb  conceived 
such  tbou^its  could  know  no  wickechaess :  — ^*  And  because  the  breaCh 
of  flowers  is  fiurre  sweeter  in  the  aire  (vfkere  it  comes  <md  goes  Ukt  the  war* 
bkng  ofmmticke)  dian  in  the  hand,  therefore  nothing  is  more  fit  for  iliat 
delight,  than  to  know  what  be  the  flowers  and  plants  whidb  doe- best 

perfume  the  aire."  

I  always  envy  what  Cowper  calls  '*  the  occupations  of  a  retired 
gentleman  in  his  garden."  Most  certainly,  a  gardener  is  a  happy  man. 
He  IB  a  labourer  in  the  primitive  trade.  His  is  not  an  occupation  of 
mere  daily  drudgery,  lUce  the  wretched  mechanic's,  whose  labours  pass 
through  bis  rapid  hands,  and  are  seen  no  more*  He  has  a  fii^mtly 
around  him,  fair,  beaudfol,  and  flourishing,  whose  growth  and  weLfiure 
he  watches  over  with  a  parent's  love.  -He  has^fnendi,  old  friends,  who 
have  long  been  hn  faithful  companions.  For  the  many  members  of  his 
vegetable  family  he  feels  all  the  varieties  of  human  sympathy.  The 
sloot  and  stuidy  oak  excites  his  veneration  and  respect ;  he  honours  it 
for  its  bold  endurance  of  the  storms,  and  the  unyielding  hardiness  of  its 
fvame.  The  gracefiil  Acacia^  the  woman  of  the  grove.  -  But  chiefly 
over  his  flowers  does  the  rapture  of  a  gardener's  heart  pour  itself  fortfa.^ 
He  is  their  father — to  him  they  owe  (heir  birth — he  has  fostered  and 
cherished  them — ^he  has  watched  their  crisp  lesfves  bursting  from  the 
soil,  and  has  protected  th^r  tender  infhncy  from  the  insect  and  (!he 
worm — he  is  attached  to  them  by  the  unknown  gratitude  which  diey 
ow«$  him,  and  when  in  their  full  maturity  they  expand  into  their  sum- 
mer beauty,  and  pour  out  their  exquisite  perfume,  to  gaae  on  -diem, 
and  to  inhale  their  sweetness,  is  his  <*  exceeding  great  reward:'*  Vnlflce 
a  mortal  progeny,  in  them  the  hopes  which  he  has.  formed,  are  seldom 
disappointed ;  generation  succeeds  generation,  each  fresh  and'Moom- 
ing  as  the  fbrmer.    Trust  me,  a  gaxdener  is  a  very  happy  man.  . 

R. 
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By  a  most  singular  arrangement,  the  day  in  which  a  Christian  bishop 
fuflfered  martyrdom  1500  years  ago,  has  been  for  a  long  course  of 
time  commemorated  by  the  effusions  of  earthly  love  and  fancy.  Not 
one  of  the  saints  days  in  our  calendar,  we  may  safely  say,  has  been  so 
honoured  by  the  Muses.  Little  dreamed  the  emperor  Valerianus, 
when  he  gave  the  order  which  doomed  this  persecuted  individual  to  the 
block,  that  he  was  bestowing  a  name  upon  a  day  to  be  held  in  a  plea- 
sant memory  by  youthful  swains  and  blushing  damsels — a  day  in  which 
the  spirit  of  martyrdom  has  little  place,  unless  indeed  the  Muse  may 
be  doomed  to  act  the  part  of  the  deceased  saint,  which,  I  believe,  is 
pretty  often  the  case. 

The  day,  however,  and  its  occupation,  have  been  somehow  long 
settled,  and  it  is  really  a  pleasant  one.     It  is  a  day  to  make  a  poet  feel 
himself  somebody.     The  little  children  crowd  about  him  in  full  depen- 
dence on  his  power  of  expressing  in  appropriate  language  their  baby- 
loves.     And  perhaps  some  full-grown  youth,  of  greater  modesty  than 
ordinary,  whose  poetical  spirit  hardly  keeps  pace  with  the  ardour  of 
his  passion,  may  put  in  his  claim  to  the  like  indulgence.     It  is  even 
possible  that  the  discreet  poet  may  be  entrusted  with  secrets  of  yet 
more  overpowering  importance ;  and  his  may  be  the  pleasant  lot  of 
touching  the  flinty  heart  pf  some  yet  insensible  swain,  by  affecting  re- 
presentations of  long-concealed  maiden  tenderness.     What  a  proud 
and  happy  man  is  the  bard  then !     He  walks,  and  he  has  a  right  to 
walk,  with  a  head  more  erect  than  usual,  conscious  that  he  bears  about 
with  him  a  hundred  secrets,  in  revealing  the  least  of  which  he  might 
bring  whole  armies  of  lads  and  lasses,  grave  fathers,  mothers  and  aunts, 
upon  him,  exulting,  however,  in  the  reflection  that  there  is  a  power  in 
alliance  with  him  which  will  effectually  enable  him  to  elude  discovery. 
If  he  be  of  a  malevolent  disposition,  it  might,  perhaps,  gratify  him  to 
witness  the  torturing  anxiety  of  the  lover  for  whom  he  has  penned  a 
sonnet  (which  he  has  been  obliged  to  transcribe  and  alter  at  least  a 
dozen  times  before  it  was  sufficiently  tender)  under  the  uncertainty  of 
the  fair  one's  having  received  it  at  all,  or  at  any  rate  having  given  it  a 
fiivourable  reception.     And  if  it  should  happen  (such  things  have  beenj 
that  the  &ix  one  herself,  ignorant  that  her  counsel  has  been  previously 
engaged  on  the  other  side,  should  call  in  his  aid  and  require  him  to 
weave  an  appropriate  answer  to  his  own  rhymes, — how  gratifying,  how 
pleasant  to  the  vanity  of  the  man  and  the  poet ! 
,  Not  but  that  in  these  degenerate  days  he  feels  his  consequence 
greatly  diminished,  when  every  eighth  man  is  an  "  universal  genius," 
when  people  are  not  content  *with  being  their  own  doctors,  lawyers, 
and  barbers,  but  "  every  man*'  must  be  *'  his  own"  poet  too.     It  is  a 
certain  fact  (at  least  '*  we  have  the  best  autliority"  for  so  stating)  that 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  boarding-schools  are  regularly  taught 
to  make  verses ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  shame  indeed  if  Videntine's 
day  found  them  unfurnished  with  appropriate  rhymes. 

As  I  am  free  to  confess,  that  in  my  time  I  have  penned  many  Valen- 
tines, and  afler  my  reputation  was  established  have  been  professionally 
consulted  on  many  more,  in  which  it  was  thought  a  little  criticism  if 
not  alteration  might  be  advisable,  I  have  in  my  possession  a  consider- 
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.  Me:  stock  of  original,  poems  of  tbb  sort ;  and  from  among  them  have 
.selected  a  few  which  some  of  your  readers  may,  perhaps^  mentally 
compare   to  the  addresses  of  love-sick  Troubadours  to  their  ladies. 
Now  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  it  is  part  of  my  theory  on  the  subject  of 
Valentine  writing,  that  the  style  of  those  worthies  most  befits  compo« 
sitions  meet  for  an  admirer  to  ofier  and  for  a  lady's  ear  to  listen  to; 
and  I  am  for  considering  this  most  ancient  feast  as  a  faint  image  of 
those  principles  of  gallantry  which  graced  the  southern  revelries  in  the 
bright  reign  of  love  and  song.     I  see  in  the  merry  circle  that  gathers 
on  this  happy  eve  many  faces  calculated  to  form  a  most  respectable 
Cour  (Tiamour,  and  to  determineperplexed  "  passages  of  love,"  particu- 
larly those  of  other  peopla     The  sitting  is  not  held  sous  Vorrnel  to  be 
sure,  but  that  is  because  our  gala-day  is  in  February,  not  on  bright 
May-day,  whose  genial  influence  we  can  only  counterfeit  by  a  smiling 
fire.     The  poet  lauds  his  mistress  as  devoutly  and  delicately ;  and 
though  the  chiU  of  the  season  sometimes  operates  unfavourably  on  the 
ardour  of  his  fancy,  yet  he  sings  with  greater  freedom  firom  our  throw- 
ing around  him  a  veil  of  conventional  incognito,  while  we  still  leave  him 
sufficiently  unmasked  to  receive^  sooner  or  later,  the  smile  of  his  mis- 
tress,— a  reward  quite  as  great  as  any  golden  violet  awarded  by  the 
academy  of  the  Gai  Saber. 

To  return  to  my  subject : — ^Let  me  not  forfeit  my  claim  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  present  day, — a  con- 
fidence of  which  I  am  exceedingly  jealous.  I  can  assure  them,  that  of- 
the  pieces  I  send  you  there  is  not  one  which  will  nov%  hurt  the  feelings 
of  a  single  individual.  «I  have  so  carefully  selected  them,  thati  may  ven- 
ture to  subjoin  critical  remarks^  which  once  I  dared  not  have  uttered  to  the 
winds.  Yet  to  my  mind  each  poem  brings  a  crowd  of  recollections, 
which  no  doubt  greatly  heightens  its  interest  as  I  transcribe ;  I  wish 
my  readers  could  follow  me  in  those  feelings.  The  first  I  shall  send 
you  is  pretty,  yet  it  is  a  little  babyish  or  so  ;  and  I  should  suspect  it  to 
be  written  by  a  young  lady  only  just  sixteen,  from  the  juvenility  of  the 
expressions  and  the  clink  of  the  verse. 

It  is  the  hour  o£  morning's  prime. 

The  young  day  of  the  year. 
The  day  of  days  before  the  time 

When  brighter  hopes  appear. 
It  is  the  time  of  early  love 

When  suns  but  faintly  shine  ; 
It  is  the  day,  all  days  above. 

The  sweet  St.  Valentine! 

The  cold  snows  on  the  meadows  lie. 

And  not  a  leaf  is  green. 
Yet  here  and  there  in  yonder  sky 

A  gleam  of  light  is  seen. 
So  Love,  young  Love,  'mid  storms  and  snow 

Darts  forth  a  light  divine ; 
So  darker  days  the  brightness  shew 

Of  thine,  St.  Valentine! 

.  The  next  is  from  a  gentleman  of  course,  and  is  much  more  in  the 
Troubadour  style  ;  yet  I  should  greatly  doubt  whether  the  lady  ^ho 
received  this  had  any  just  grounds  for  reliance.' on  heir  lover*s  sincerity. 
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It  18  too  laboured  aAd'lofty  to  b^  ibe  ofibpring  of  real  passion;  and 
was,  I  believe,  written  by  a  person  who  thought  more  of  himself  than 
of  his  mistress. 

My  love  it  ic^y  in  h^r  sttile  of  ligh^— * 
Beautiful  smile !  that,  like  the  sun  in  May, 

Makes  the  sweet  landscape  look  more  purely  bright— 
Li^ht,  frolic  spirits^  innooently  gsy. 
Wait  on  her  steps,  and  chase  my  cares  away* 

My  love  is  lovely  in  her  awful  frown, 
bashing  the  iaioxicating  cup  from  me. 

Which  eke  my  thought  too  soon  had  deem'd  my  own. 
And  in  her  high  and  matchless  dignity. 
Quelling  each  glance  too  passionately  free. 

But  loveliest  is  my  love,  when  spirit  shaken 

By  years  of  patient,  meek  humility. 
One  softer  thought  wHI  in  her  breast  awaken. 
And  down  there  steals  a  tear  of  sympathy,-* 
Ah  happy  he  whose  love  that  tear  shall  dry ! 

So  the  relenting  snows,  long  bound  by  fix>8t, 
la  noootide  beams  their  apathy  resign. 

Free  and  unchecked,  no  more  their  motion  cross'd. 
Melting  and  mingling  hasten  to  combiqe^* 
So  mingled  be  our  hearts,  sweet  Valentine  ! 

The  next  is  of  so  threatening  a  kind  that  I  think  I  haye  understood 
the  poor  wight,  who,  with  a  mixture  of  fbigned  bravery  and  real  cow- 
avdice,  penned  it,*and  who  well  knowing  that  his  mistress  suspected  him, 
did  not  venture  to  appear  before  her  tiQ  the  month  of  May  following. 
I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  to  break  my  pledge  of  secrecy  when  I 
hint  he  was  very  fhvourably  received,  considering  the  offence  given. 

I  must  sigh-^for  thy  joy  is  my  sadness ; 
I  must  weep — for  my  g^ief  is  thy  gladness ; 
And  mourn — ^for  thy  mirth  is  in  mourning. 
O'er  vanish'd  hopes,  never  returning  ;— 
Yet,  lady,  bethink  thee,  my  sorrow 
Thus  nobly  begotten  may  borrow 
A  grandeur^  a  aeathlcss  renown, 
Unperishing,  height  as  thine  own  : 
Then  smile,  or  immortal  shall  be 
The  frown  now  impending  o'er  me. 
Smile,  lady ;  thj  beauty  shall  fail  thee, 
No  more  shdl  its  radiance  avail  thee. 
If  the  wrath  of  jthe  Poet  assail  thee. 
Smile,  proud  one  1  or  tremble  before  me, — 
To  rapture  and  blessing  restore  me. 
Or,  throned  on  the  seat  of  the  scorning, 
I  '11  place  thee,  the  fickle  one's  warning—- 
And  maidens  shall  see,  and  beware 
Of  the  bitter  reven^^  of  despair ! 

The  next  is  from  a  poor  Melancholy  witling,  who  really  loved  hve, 
because  it  added  to  his  stock  of  romantic  musings.  If  his  lady  had 
smiled  upon  him,  it  wo,uld  infallibly  have  broken  the  charm,  and  his 
heart  also.  But  from  this  catastrophe  he  was  happily  delivered.  He 
has  not  unaptly  pourtrayed  his  feelmgs  in  these  Knes,  and  therefore  I 
8ele(5t  them  from  among  a  dosen  moreappropnata  to  the  occasion. 
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Pooc  Friinme  I  that  through  oovering  tnonf 

Peep'st  forth  the  mom  to  greet, 
Whv  mirer  than  the  Roie.art  thou  ? 

Tnan  nunmer  flowers  moi«  sweet  ? 
Wky,  ask'st  thon  t    Doth  not  Nature  still 

In  man  thus  wayward  prove  ? 
Must  she  not  chaioe  the  cup  with  ill 

Ere  aught  he  finos  to  lore  ? 

And  has  not  Love,  bjf  fortune's  blast. 

By  storms,  by  penis  tried. 
And  more  than  conqueror  proi^ed^— at  last 

'Mid  smiles  and  sunshine  died  ? 
Yes  !  thou  that  liv'st  on  Hope*  belief e 

That  Hope  is  man's  true  bliss — 
1^0  briefater  joy  hath  Heaven  to  give. 

No  tairer  flower  than  this. 

It  ia  said  that  the  sweet  air  ot  "  Rousseau's  Dream,"  to  which  all  our 
poets,  now-a-days,  Lave  a  song,  was  first  imported  into  this  country 
twenty-two  years  ago,  and  that  the  first  English  words  ever  written  to 
It  were  in  the  form  of  a  serenade  from  a  lover  to  his  betrothed  on  the 
morning  of  Valentine's  day.  If  this- be  true,  my  readers  will,  no  doubt, 
tSiank  me  folr  laying  before  them  a  copy  of  these  lines. 

Health  to  thee,  mine  own  sweet  lady  I 

Health  and  blessine,  first  and  last  I  * 

Now  may  Heaven,  allbounteous,  aid  me, 

Rouna  thy  path  new  spells  to  cast. 
filessed  be  tnine  eariy  morning  t 

Blessed  he  dune  eveatng  dose ! 
Bless'd  thy  going  and  returning. 

Summer-hours,  and  winter  snows. 

Not  to  thee,  all  undeceiving. 

Pure  of  spirit,  frank  of  heait. 
Shall  the  Muse,  her  fictions  weaving^ 

Act  the  faithless  flatterer's  part. 
Win  and  wear  thy  prize,  sweet  lady ! 

Faith  as  true,  as  pure  as  thine  ; 
Love  and  service  ever  ready 

Fiona  thy  welUknown  Valentine.  B. 


SONKBT. — FRANCESCO    RED  I. 
'*  Era  '1  mio  ammo  rozzo  e  srivaggio." 

Mv  mind  was  like  a  rugged  sofl  that  lay 
With  thick  and  cloudy  darkness  overspread. 
Which  chilling  skies  and  iron  seasons  made 
A  sterile  waste,  with  their  ungentle  sway. 

Wama'd  in  the  light  of  Beauty's  genial  ray. 
Its  icy  bands  were  loosed,  its  rigour  fled. 
And  many  a  budding  flovr'ret  reat'd  its  bead. 

As  blooms  me  meadow  in  the  prime  of  May. 

Akea.  came  Love's  jpentle  summer  breath,  to  form 
Flowers  into  fruit :  and  soon  his  fostering  care 
Had  to  a  flolden  Autumn  led  the  way  ;~- 

But  ah  I  fen  Jealousy's  untimely  storm 
Stirr'd  by  my  lovely  foe,  soon  fill'd  the  air. 
And  swept  the  hanest  of  my  hopes  away. 


(  282  ) 
Casanova's  VISIT  TO  VOLTAIRE.    ' 

(Concluded  from  page  178.) 

AccoEDiNO  to  my  promise  t  went  to  dine  with  Voltaire  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  met  the  Duke  de  Villars.  He  had  just  arrived  at 
Geneva  to  consult  the  celebrated  physician  Tronehin,  who  had  some 
years  before  saved  his  life.  I  said  very  little  during  dinner,  but  after- 
wards Voltaire  entered  mto  a  conversation  with  me  about  the  constitu- 
tion of  Venice ;  he  knew  that  I  was  dissatisfied  with  the  government ; 
I  nevertheless  disappointed  his  expectations.  I  endeavoured  to  con- 
vince him  that  no  country  in  the  world  enjoyed  greater  liberty  than  Venice. 
Perceiving  the  subject  was  not  agreeable  to  me,  he  took  me  aside,  and 
went  with  me  into  his  garden,  of  which  he  styled  himself  the  creator. 
When  we  came  to  the  extremity  of  a  long  avenue,  close  to  a  running 
water,  '*  This,"  said  he,  "  is  the  Rhone,  which  1  send  to  France.'-  .  >He 
at  the  same  time  directed  my  attention  to  the  beautiful  prospect  he  had 
of  Geneva  and  Mont  Blanc. 

He  afterwards  began  a  conversation  upon  Italian  literature,  and  evin- 
ced great  ingenuity  and  much  learning ;  but  his  conclusions  were  gene- 
rally erroneous :  I  however  allowed  him  to  enjoy  his  opinion.  He  disagreed 
with  me  on  Homer,  Dante,  and  Petrarch.  His  judgment  of  the  works  of 
these  gr^at  men  is  well  known.  He  could  not  refrain  from  writing  exactly 
as  objects  represented  themselves  to  his  own  mind,  and  this  has  greatly 
injured  him  in  the  public  opinion.  I  contented  myself  with  merely  reply- 
ing, that  if  these  great  men  had  not  really  deserved  the  admiration  of  all 
who  had  studied  them«  tliey  would  not  have  acquired  tlie  high  reputa- 
tion which  they  stili^tnaintained. 

The  Duke  de  Villars,  and  the  celebrated  Tronchin,  had  in  the  mean  ' 
time  joined  us  again. 

Tronchin  was  tall,  well  formed,  obliging,  eloquent .  without  being 
talkative,  a  profound  naturalist,  a  man  of  genius,  and,  as  a  physician,  a 
favourite  pupil  of  Boerhaave.  He  was  entirely  free  from  the  talkative- 
ness and  quackery  of  the  inferior  class  of  his  profession.  He  expected 
the  cure  of  his  patients  chiefly  from  a  proper  regimen ;  but  to  deter- 
mine this,  a  man  must  be  an  accurate  and  philosophical  observer. 

The  exterior  of  the  Duke  de  Villars,  then  governor  of  Provence, 
attracted  my  principal  attention.  When  I  contemplated  his  figure  and 
demeanour;  I  fancied  I  saw  a  woman  of  sixty  years  of  age  in  men's 
clothes,  who,  though  now  lean,  shrunk,  and  feeble*  might  have  been 
handsome  in  her  youth.  His  copper-coloured  cheeks  were  painted  with 
rouge,  his  lips  with  carmine,  his  eye-brows  black,  and  he  had  artificial 
teeth  and  hair.  A  well- scented  pomatum  kept  the  curls  close  to  his 
head,  an^  a  large  nosegay,  fixed  in  the  uppermost  button-hole  of  his 
coat,  reached  to  his  chin.  He  affected  the  amiable  man  m  every  thing, 
and  spoke  so  affectedly  and  lispingly,  that  it  was  difficult  to  under- 
stand him.  He  was,  in  other  respects,  polite  and  condescending,  but 
all  his  manners  were  of  the  taste  prevalent  in  the  time  of  the  Regency. 

I  accompanied  Voltaire  into  his  sleeping-room,  where  he  changed 
his  wig,  and  the  little  cap  he  used  to  wear  under  it  as  a  preservative 
against  rheumatism.  On  his  writing-table  lay  several  Italian  poets,  and 
among  others,  die  '*  La  Secchia  rapita"  of  Tassbni.  '*  This,"  said  he» 
**  is  the  only  tragi-comic  poem  Italy  possesses.     Tassoni  was  a  monk, 
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and  united  wkh  learning  a  taste  for  the  belleB^kttres.     As  a  poei  he.  n 
not  without  ffenius.*' 

C.  ''  His  calept  as  a  noet,  I  will  not  dispute,  bujt  I  will  not  allow  that  be 
was  a  learned  man.  He  derided  the  system,  of  Coperoicus*  and  maintained 
that  neither  the  theoij  of  the  moon's  phases^  nor  tnat  of  the  ecKps^^  couM 
be  established  upon  it." 

f^,  **  Where  has  he  made  so  foolish  an  assertion  }** 

C.  *'  In  his '  Discorsi  Academici.'  '* 

f^,  "  I  do  not  possess  them,  but  I  will  procure  tlifem.'* 
Voltaire  then  wrote  down  the  title,  and  continued, 

F.  "  Yet  Tassoni  severely  censures  your  Petrarch,  and  1  conceive  justly.'' 

C,  **  This  has  done  as  little  honour  to  his  scientific  mind  and  taste,  as  it  has 
to  that  of  Muratori." 

y.  "  There  he  is !— ^ou  will  surely  acknowledge  his  profound  erudition." 

C.  "  Est  ubi  peccat.^ 

Voltaire  now  took  me  into  a  room  and  ahew^ed  me  a  number  of  par- 
cels, amounting  perhaps  to  a  hundred.  "  This,"  said  he,  *'  is  my  cor- 
respondence. You  see  here  nearly  fifby  thousand  letters,  which  I  have 
answered." 

C,  **  Do  you  keep  copies  of  your  answers  ?" 

y.  "Of  a  great  many  of  them.    I  keep  an  amanuensis  for  that  purpose." 

C,  "  I  know  booksellers  who  would  give  you  a  high  price  for  tnese  trefr* 


sures." 


f^.  ''  Be  on  your  guard  with  the  booksellers,  should  you  ever  publish  a 
work ;  hut  perhaps  you  have  already  published  something  V* 

C.  **  I  will  begin  when  1  am  older."    . 
I  then  quoted  a  macaronic  strophe  from  Merlin  Cocci.* 

r.  "  What  is  that  ?" 
.  C.  '^  A  strophe  of  a  celebrated  poem  of  twenty-four  cantos." 

y,  "Celebrated?" 

C  "At  least  deserving  to  be  so,  which  is  still  more.  But  to  enjoy  it;  one 
must  be  master  of  the  dialect  of  Mantua." 

y»  "  Oh  I  1,  shall  understand  it :  pray  procure  it  for  me."  . 

C  "  To-morrow  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  presenting  it  to  you,  and  of 
begging  your  acceptance  of  it." 

y»  "  You  will  oblige  me  much." 

We  were  now  called  to  join  the  company,  and  two  hours  passed  away  in 
social  conversation.  The  great  poet  shone  and  entertained  the  whole  cir- 
cle. He  was  constantly  applauded,  although  his  satires  were  sometimes 
very  severe.  He  always  laughed  at  them  himself,  and  most  of  the  com- 
pany joined  him.  It  was  impossible  to  keep  a  better  house  than  Voltaire 
did.  In  fact  he  was  the  only  person  who  gave  a  good  dinner.  He  was 
then  sixty-six  years  of  age,  and  had  an  annual  income  of  125,000  Uvres. 
Those  who  assert  that  he  became  rich  by  taking  an  unfair  advsintage 
over  the  booksellers  are  mistaken.  The  booksdlers,  on  the  contrary, 
acted  unfairly  towards  him,  except  only  the  Cramers  f,  whose  fortune 
he  made.  He  gave  them  his  works  as  a  present,  and  thus  promoted 
their  circulation.  During  my  stay  with  him,  he  sent  them  his  *'  Prin- 
cess of  Babylon,"  a  charming  tale,  which. he  wrote  in  three  days.  •' 

The  next  day  I  sent  Voltaire  an  epistle  in  Uank  verse,  which  cost 
me  more  trouble  than  if  I  had  written  it  in  rhyme.  I  at  the  same 
time  enclosed  to  him  the  poem  of  Theophiliis  Folingo,  whtdi  was  wrong, 

I  ought  to  have  foreseen  that  it  would  not  please  him.     Voltaire  did 

_^— — __^-  *  *  .  -    -  -1  —  ^. 

*  A  kind  of  bariesqae  poetry  of  the  Italians,  interspersed  with  popular  expres- 
sions, to  which  Latin  or  joUier  foreign  terminations  are  given, 
t  At  Amsterdam. 
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not  niiirt  his-  appearance  at  dinner;  bat  the  preaiee  of  Madame 
Denis  was  a  sufficient  compensation.  She  had  read  mochy  iMud  to  a 
refined  taele  die  joined  a  sound  judgment,  without  bdng  arrogant. 
She  greatly  adnnred  Frederic  II.  Voltaire  entered  the  room  about 
five  o'clodc  with  a  letter  in  his  hand.     Addressing  me, 

F.  "  Do  you  know  the  Benator  Marqun  Albeigati  CapoceU^  of  Bologna, 
and  the  Count  Panuiiti?*' 

C.  "  1  know  Puadiei :  and  by  report  and  his  rapuiation,  I  know  Alfaer- 

gti :  he»  howeyer,  is  not  a  senator :  he  is  only  a  member  of  '  the  For^  c/ 
4oena^  of  which  there  are  fifty  1" 

F,  "  Bless  me  1    You  tell  me  a  riddle  I" 

C  "  Do  you  know  him  ?" 

y.  '*  No !  but  he  anneuoees  that  he  sends  me  the  dramadc  works  of  Gol- 
doni,  Bologna  sausages^  and  a  translation  of  my  Tancred.  He  intends  to  pay 
me  a  visit. 

C  **  He  will  not  come.    He  is  too  wise  for  thaf 

y.  *'  Too  wise !    How  so  ?    But  certainly  it  is  a  folly  to  visit  me  V* 

C  '*  For  Albeigttiy  it  certainly  is.  He  well  knows  how  much  he  must 
lose  by  it.  At  present  he  deceives  himself,  and  he  rejoices  in  the  high  opinion 
which  he  thinks  you  have  of  him.  But  if  he  visits  you,  he  may  be  sure  you 
will  be  able  to  judge  of  his  abilities  with  accuracy,  and  then  fiirewell  illusion. 
He  is  otherwise  a  gallant  cavalier,  who  spends  his  six  thousand  ducats  a 
year ;  but  he  has  the  theatrical  mania.  He  is  a  good  actor,  and  has  writtsn- 
some  comedies  in  prose,  but  they  make  nobodv  laugh.'' 

F.  **  Your  recommendation  of  him  is  gooa.  But  as  to  his  being  one  of 
*  the  forty,'  of  which  there  are  fifty !    How  i»  this  to  be  understood  r' 

C.  "  Just  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  understood,  that  in  Basil  it  is  noon  at 
eleven  o'clock." 

Vm  **  I  understand  you :  in  the  same  way  as  your  senate  of  ten  consists  of 
fifteen  members." 

C.  "  Yes :  but  with  the  damned  forty  in  Bologoa  it  has  another  meaning." 

y,  ''Why  do  you  call  them  damned?" 

C.  '*  They  are  not  subject  to  the  fiscus.  They  therefore  commit  all 
dimes  for  wnieh  they  have  an  inclination,  and  then  leave  the  country,  that 
they  mayspend  their  income  without  being  disturbed." 

y,  "  That  is  not  a  damnation  :  it  is  a  redemption.— But  to  relum  to  our 
foitaer  subject ;  ^bei]g^  is  oeicatnlyra  learned  man." 

€•  **  He  knows  his  native  language  and  writes  well ;  but  he  tires  his 
readers,  for  he  is  too  fond  of  hearing  himself.  Coodaencss  is  entirely  foreign 
to  him,  and  he  has  but  little  genius." 

y.  «'  He  is  an  actor,  you  say?" 

C  **  An  excellent  one,  when  he  performs  his  own  pieces,  and  When  he 
plays  the  parts  of  loven." 

y.  **  Is  he  handsome?" 
.  C.  "  On  Uie  stMe  he  is,  but  not  when  seen  near.    He  has  aa  uameantng 
face.'' 

y,  **  But  his  pieces  please." 

C.  **  By  no  means.    If  thee  were  understood,  they  woidd  be  hissed." 

y,  "  Wliat  do  vou  think  or  Gddoni  ?" 
'  €.  •'  He  is  our  Moliere." 

r.  "  Why  does  he  call  himself  the  poet  to  the  Duke  of  Ptema  ?** 

C.  *^  Because  heddiglMa  in  a  title.  Theduke  does  not  know  any  thing  of 
it.  For  the  same  leasoa  he  calls  himself  an  advocate;  because  it  is  in  his 
power  to  beoone  one.  He  is  a  good  writer  of  comedy,  and  that  is  all  that* 
can  be  said  of  him.  AH  Venice  knows  that  I  am  his  friend.  He  never  shines, 
in  company :  he  u  extremely  tiresome,  and  as  soft  as  a  peony-roll." 

y. ««  Exaetly  ia  the  same  sense  they  have  written  to  meconocining  him. 
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ISiey  say  abo  that  he  n  poor^  and  haa  left  Venice.  This  will  be-  injurious  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  theatre,  at  which  his  pieces  are  performed/' 

C.  "  It  was  proposed  to  gi^e  him  a  pension,  but  tne  proposition  was  o?er« 
nded :  th^  tlunk,  that  if  a  pension  is  allowed  liimi  he  will-  cease  to  write.'' 

^.  **  Homer  was  also  denied  a  pension,  from  a  fear  lest  all  blind  persons 
should  demand  a  pension." 

The  day  passed  dieerfully  away.  Voltaire  thanked  me  for  my 
MacaTonicon»  and  promised  to  rieaa  it.  He  then  shewed  nie  a  Jesuit, 
whom  he  had  taken  into  his  service.  '^  His  name,"  said  he,  "  uk 
Adam ;  but  he  is  not  the  first  raaii4"  I  was  infonned  he  used  to  phiy 
at  tric-trac  with  him,  and  whenever  Vdtaire  lost,  he  flung  die  (uce- 
box  and  dice  at  the  Jesuh's  head. 

The  day  before  my  departure  had  now  arrived ;  I  was  once  mgre  to 
enjoy  the  company  of  this  great  man,  but  he  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure 
in  exhibiting  himself  to  me  also  as  overbearing,  sarcastic,  and  seveve. 

He  said  during  dinner,  that  he  certainly  felt  obliged  to  me  for  the 
present  I  had  made  him  of  Merlin  Cocci,  doubtless  with  the  best  in- 
tention, but  that  he  cduld  not  thank  me  for  the  encomiums  diat  accom- 
Fanied  it,  for  he  had  thrown  away  four  hours  in  reading  its  stupidities* 
was  quite  amazed ;  but  I  suppressed  my  feelinfis,  and  calmly  re- 
plied, "  If  ever  you  should  read  it  i^gain,  you  wifi,  perhaps,  honour 
the  author  with  a  better  eulogy  than  mhve.  You  have  .had  repeated 
instances  of  the  insufficiency  of  a  first  perusal  lo  •enable  a  person  to 
judge  accurately  of  an  author's  abilities." 

Fl  **  That  is  true :  but  notwithstahding  I  give  up  your  Merlin^  I  have 

placed  it  at  the  side  of  the  Pucelle  of  Cbapelatn.^ 

C.  **  That  too  has  bad  verses ;  and  yet  it  pleases  all  connoisseurs.'' 

y,  "  The  Pucelle  is  a  jgood  poem :  Chapelain  was  a  poet.    JEiis  talents  have 

not  escaped  my  observation." 

My  dedaration,  I  imagine,  irritated  Vokaire,  and  indeed  I  might 
have  expected  it,  after  he  told  me  that  he  had  placed  Merlin's  Maca- 
ronicon  at  the  side  of  the  Pucelle.  I  had  heard  of  an  indecent  poem 
of  that  name  being  in  circulation,  and  that  he  was  supposed  to  be  the 
author.  His  denial,  however,  made  me  think  he  would  suppress  his 
displeasure  at  my  remarks ;  but  I  waa-  mistaken.  He  opposed  me  with 
much  warm^  and  peevishness.  1  also  beoaaie  peevish.  **  Chaqpelaiai,' 
said  I,  **  has  the  merit  of  having  made  his  subject  agreeable,  without 
oourtiitg  the  applause  of  his  readers  by  indecencies  and  hlasphemies. 
This  is  also  the  opinion  of  my  preceptor,  Monsieur  de  CrebiDdn." 

y.  **  You  have  named  an  able  judge ;  but  may  I  aak^  what  mj  ooHeagne 
Crebillon  taught  yoa  ?" 

C  **  He  teught  me  to  speak  French  in  less  than  two  ytait  %  and  from  mo- 
tives of  mtttude  I  translated  his  Radamist  into  Italian  Alexandrines.  I  am. 
the  first  Italian  who  has  attempted  this  measure  in  oiiir  lanypia^." 

y.  **  Pardon  me :  the  first  was  my  friend  Peter  Jacob  MarttiM."-'-^ 

C,  ''Rather pardon yeuffself.'' 

y,  ''But  I  have  his  works,  that  were  printed  a*  BQlogiia»  in  my  heme.'' 

C.  "  Verses  of  fourteen  s^^kUes  you  may  hate,  but  without  alternate  male 
and  female  rhyme.  The  good  man,,  neverthelcas,.  leally  thought  hm  had  cosd-. 
posed  Alexandrines.  I  <^uld  nc»t  help  smilmg  at  his  preface.  Peihaps  you 
did  not  read  it." 

V.  "  Sir,  I  have  a  rafle  for  reading  nsefiicea.  Martelli  piwcs,,  that  his 
venes  must  sound  to  an  ItaUaB  eat  ezaetly  as  the  Alexandrines  do  to  a  French 


ear." 
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C.  **  Ho  baa  been  greatly  mistakeii,  and  you  yourself  shall  judge.  Yotir 
male  verse  has  only  twelve  syllables,  and  the  female  thirteen.  .  All  the  versev 
of  Martelli  have  fourteen,  except  those  which  terminate  with  a  long  syllable, 
which,  as  you  know,  at  the  conclusion  is  always  considered  as  equivalent  ta 
two.  Now  you  will  observe,  that  Martelli  has  always  seven  feet  m  the  first 
line ;  while  the  Alexandrine  of  the  French  contains  but  six  feet.  Conse- 
quently your  friend  Martelli  was  either  deaf,  or  had  an  incorrect  ear.'' 

Pi  "  Do  you  then  observe  all  our  rules  in  your  Alexandrine  verse  ?•* 
•  C.  "  All :  but  it  costs  us  great  trouble,  for  most  of  our  words  terminate 
with  a  short  syllable.'' 

V.  *'  And  what  effect  has  your  new  measure  produced  }" 

C.  **  It  displeased  ^  and  for  this  reason,  no  one  understood  how  to  recite 
my  verses.  However,  when  I  read  them  myself  in  private  circles,  I  was 
always  applauded. " 

V.  ''Ijo  you  remember  some  passages  of  your  Radamist  ?" 

C  '*  As  many  as  you  would  like  to  hear." 

I  then  recited  to  him  the  same  passage,  which,  ten  years  before,  I 
had  repeated  to  Crebillon  in  blank  verse ;  and  it  seemed  to  make  an 
impression  on  him.  He  declared  that  he  did  not  observe  any  efibrt  on 
my  part,  and  this  was  certainly  the  best  commendation  he  could  give. 
He  then  recited  to  me  a  passage  from  his  Tancred,  which  at  that  time 
had  not  been  published :  it  has  since  been  justly  considered  as  a  mas* 
ter-piece. 

We  should  have  parted  good  friends,  but  I  unfortunately  quoted  a 
passage  of  Horace,  to  say  something  flattering  to  Voltaire. 

V,  **  Horace  was  a  great  teacher  of  dramatic  poetry.  The  rules  which  he 
has  given  us  will  never  become  obsolete." 

C.  "  One  of  his  rules  you  neglect,  and  only  one,  but  you  do  it  as  becomes 
a  great  man." 

r."  Which  is  it?" 

C.  *'  You  do  not  write  ccnterUus paucis  lectoribus." 

V.  **  If  Horace  hkd  had  to  contend  with  superstition,  he  would,  like  myself, 
have  written  for  the  whqle  world." 

C.  "  I  believe- you  might  spare  yourself  the  trouble  of  this  contest ;  for 
you  will  never  succeed  in  extirpating  superstition.  And  if  yoii  were  to 
succeed,  pray  what  would  you  substitute  for  it  ?" 

V.  **  I  admire  that :  when  I  deliver  the  world  from  a  monster  which  de- 
vours it,  I  am  asked,  what  I  will  put  in  its  place!" 

'  C.  *'  But  superstition  does  not  devour  it.     On  the  contrary,  the  world 
wants  it." 

F,"  1  love  mankind  1 1  wish-  to  see  them  as  happy  as  myself,  and  free.  But 
freedom  and  superstition  can  never  agree.  Where  do  you  find  that  slavery 
renders  a  nation  nappy  ?" 

C.  '*  Would  yon  then  see  the  people  possessed  of  sovereignty  ?" 

F:  '•  God  forbid  !     Only  one  must  rule." 

C  **  Then  superstition  is  necessary  ^  for  without  it  the  people  will  hot 
obey  the  monarcn." 

y.  "  Let  me  hear  nothing  of  monarchy.  This  word  reminds  me  of  despot- 
ism, which  I  hate  as  much  as  slavery." 

«  C.  *'  But  what  do  you  then  desire  ?-^If  only  one  is  to  rule,  I  cannot  view 
him  in  any  other  character  than  that  of  a  monarch." 

F,  **  I  would  have  him  to  rule  over  a  free  ptople,  and  then  he  will  be  their 
head,  without  our  calling  him  monarch ;  for  he  could  not  then  act  arbitrarily." 

C«  "  But  Addison  says,  that  such  a  monarch,  such  a  chief,  cannot  in  re- 
ality be  found.    1  adhere  to  the  opinion  of  Hobbes.    Of  two  evils  we  must 
choose  the  least.    A  people  without  superstition  will  become  philosophers, 
and  philosophers  will  not  obey.    To  be  happy,  a  people  must  be  kept  in'sub-  * 
jection,  in  restraint,  in  chains." 
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F,  "  If  you  had  read  my  writiogs,  you  would  have  seen  that  I  have  proved 
superstition  to  be  the  greatest  enemy  to  Kings.*' 

C  *'  I  have  read  and  studied  yoiir  .writings  repeatedly,  and  never  more  as- 
siduously than  when  I  differed  from  you  in  opinion.  Vcur  predominant  pas* 
sion  is  love  for  the  human  race*  Est  M  peccaa.  It  makes  you  blind.  Love 
mankind,  but  love  them  as  they  are.  They  are  not  susceptible  of  the  bene- 
fit you  intend  for  them..  If  they  followed. your  advice,  they,  would  only  be- 
come unhappy  and  wicked.  Leave  them,  therefore,  the  monster  that  devours 
them.  It  is  dear  to  them.  I  never  laughed  more  than  when  I  read  that  Don 
Qui)cotte  found  himself  in  the  greatest  perplexity  how  he  should  defend  him- 
self against  the  ealley-slaves,  whom,  out  of  generosity,  he  had  liberated.'* 

V.  "  Do  you  feel  yourself  free  at  Venice  ?"    • 

C  ''As  tree  as  we  can  be  under  an  aristocratic  government.  We  do  not 
enjoy  the  freedom  of  England:  but  we  are  contented.  My  imprisonment; 
for  instance,  of  which  you  have  heard,  was  certainly  a  violent  measure ;  but 
I  knew  I  had  abused  my  liberty,  and  there  were  moments  when  I  could  not 
help  approving  of  my  arrest,  altnough  the  legal  formalities  had  been  omitted." 

V,  **n  that  be  the  case,  nobody  is  free  in  Venice." 

C.  "  Perhaps  so.  But  you  will  confess  that  to  be  free,  it  is  sufficient  to 
think  oneself  free." 

y,  **  I  do  not  immediately  grant  this.  Even  the  members  of  your 
aristocracy  are  not  free.  They  cannot,  for  example,  go  abroad  witnout 
permission." 

C.  "  The  law,  which  prevents  them,  was  made  by  themselves.  It  was 
intended  to  uphold  their  sovereignty.  Would  you  say  the  citizen  of  Bern  is 
not  free,  because  he  is  bound  by  regulations  of  expense.  He  has  himself 
assisted  in  forming  these  laws." 

Voltaire  wishing  to  change  the  subject  of  our  conversation^  asked 
me,  whence  I  came  ? 

C.  "  From  Roches.  I  shotdd  never  have  forgiven  myself,  had  I  lefl  Swit- 
zerland without  having  seen  the  celebrated  Haller.  It  has  ever  been  a  feast 
to  me  to  pay  my  homage  to  the  great  geniuses -of  the  age,  and  you  have  now 
furnished  the  seasoning." 

F.  "  You  must  have  Deen  pleased  with  Monsieur  de  Haller." 

C.  "  1  spent  three  delightful  days  with  him." 

VI  '*  V  congratulate  you.    He  is  a  man  to  whom  we  must  bow." 

C  **  I  think  so  too.  You  render  him  justice.  I  lament  that  he  did  not 
exercise  equal  justice  towards  you.'' 

K  «  Hal  Ha!  Hal  He  thinks  ill  of  me,  and  I  think  well  of  him.  Very 
possibly  we  are  both  mistaken. 

We  all  applauded  this  answer.  Its  chief  value  consisted .  in  its 
promptness. 

We  now  concluded  our  conversation  on  literary  subjects  :  and  I  re- 
mained silent  as  long  as  Voltaire  continued  with  the  company.  I  then 
paid  my  respects  to  Madame  Denis,  offering  to  execute  any  commis- 
sions she  might  have  for  Rome,  and  prepared  for  my  departure,  not 
without  self-satisfaction  at  my  last  combat  with  this  athletic  champion ; 
but  also  with  some'  portion  of  chagrin,  which,  for  ten  years,  made  me 
a  severe  judge  of  all  that  I  read,  both  old  and  neW|  n'om  the  pen  of 
this  great  man. 


.  TABLE  TALK«  KO.  tlli 
On  Milton's  Sonnets, 
Thb  great  object  of  the  Sonnet  aeems  to  be,  to  express  in  musical 
numbers,  and  as  it  were  with  undivided  breath,  some  occasiobal  tiboughi 
or  personal  hitXukg,  "  some  fee^grief  due  to  the  poet's  breast.*'  It  is  a 
sigh  uttcned  from  the  fidness  of  the  heart,  an  involuntary  aspiration 
bom  and  dying  in  the  same  moment.  I  have  always  been  fond  of  Mil- 
ton's Sonnets  for  this  reason,  that  they  have  more  of  this  personal  and 
internal  character  than  any  others;  and  they  acquire  a  double  value 
when  we  consider  that  they  come  from  the  pen  of  the  loftiest  of  our 
poets.  Compared  with  Paradise  Lost,  they  are  like  tender  £owers 
that  adorn  the  base  of  some  proud  column  or  stately  temple.  The 
andior  in  tlie  one  oould  work  himself  up  with  unabated  fortitude  <'to 
the  heigllt^his  great  argument;"  but  in  the  other  he  has  shewn  that 
he  could  condescend  to  men  of  low  estate,  and  after  the  lightning  and 
tlie  thunder-bolt  of  his  pen,  lets  fall  some  drops  df  natunJ  pity  over 
hapless  infirmity,  mingling  strains  with  the  nightingale'sy  **  most  musi«- 
eal,  most  melancholy.''  The  immortal  poet  pours  his  mortal  sorrows 
into  our  hraasts,  and  a  tear  fidls  from  his  sightless  orbs  on  die  friendly 
hand  he  presses.  The  Sonnets  are  a  kind  of  pensive  record  of  past 
achievements,  loves,  and  friendships,  and  a  noble  exhortation  to  him- 
self to  bear  up  with  cheerful  hope  and  confidence  to  the  last.  Some 
of  them  are  of  a  more  quaint  and  humourous  character ;  but  I  speak 
of  those  only,  which  are  intended  to  be  serious  and  pathetical. — I  do 
not  know  indeed  but  they  may  be  said  to  be  almost  the  first  efiusionp 
of  this  sort  of  natural  and  personal  sentiment  in  the  language.  Drum- 
mond's  ought  perhaps  to  be  eoicepted,  were  they  formed  less  closely  on 
the  model  of  Petrarch's,  so  as  to  be  ofren  little  more  than  translations  of 
the  Italian  poet.  But  Milton's  Sonnets  are  truly  his  own  in  allusion^ 
thought,  and  versification.  Those  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  was  a 
great  transgressor  in  this  way,  turn  sufficiently  on  himself  and  his  own 
adventures ;  but  they  are  elaborately  quaint  and  intricate,  and  more 
like  riddles  than  sonnets.  They  are  "  very  tolerable  and  not  to  be 
endured."  Shakspeare's,  which  some  persons  better  infibrmed  in  such 
matters  than  I  can  pretend  to  be,  profess  to  cry  up  as  **  the  divine, 
the  matchless,  what  you  will," — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  want  of  point  or 
a  leading,  prominent  idea  in  most  of  them,  are  I  think  overcharged 
and  monotonous,  and  as  to  their  ultimate  drift,  as  fbr  myself,  I  can 
make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it.  Yet  some  of  them,  I  own,  are  sweet 
even  to  a  sense  of  faintness,  luscious  as  the  woodbine,  and  graceful  and 

luxuriant  like  it.     Here  is  one. 

"  From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring. 
When  proud-pied  April,  dress'd  In  all  his  trim. 
Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  every  thing  j 
That  neavy  Saturn  laudi'd  and  leap'd  with  him. 
Yet  nor  the  lays  of  biros,  nor  the  sweet  smell 
Of  di^rent  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue^ 
Could  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell. 
Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  they  grew : 
Nor  did  I  wonoer  at  the  lilies  white. 
Nor  praise  die  deep  vermilion  in  the  rpse : 
They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight. 
Drawn  after  you,  you  pattern  of  all  those. 
Yet  seem'd  it  winter  still,  and  you  away. 
As  with  your  shadow,  I  with  these  did  play." 
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I  am  not  aware  of  any  writer  of  Smmefes  worth  nentkniHig  here  tiU 
long  after  Milton,  that  is,  tfll  the  thne  of  Warton  and  the  revival  of  a 
taste  lor  Italian  and  for  oar  own  early  literatiae.  During  the  n^  for 
French  .models,  the  Sonnet  had  not  been  mnch  studied.  It  is  a  mode 
of  composition  that  depends- entirely  on  eacpremos;  and  this  the  French 
and  artificiid  style  gladly  dispenses  with,  as  it  lays  no  particokr  stress 
on  any  thing—- except  vague,  general  common^places.  *Warten's  Son-*: 
nets  are  undoubtedly  exquisite,  both  in  style  and  matter :  they  are 
poetical  and  philosophical  effusions  of  very  delightful  sentiment ;  bm 
die  thoughts,  though  fine  and  deeply  felt,  are  not,  like  Milton's  subjects, 
identified  completely  with  the  writer,  and  so  far  want  a  more  indi^ual 
interest.  Mr.  Wordsworth's  are  also-finely  conceived  and  high*somid-' 
ing  Sonnets.  They  mouth  it  well,  and  are  said  to  be  sacred  to  Liberty. 
Brutus's  exclamation,  *'Oh  Virtue,  I  thought  diee  a  substance,  but  I 
find  thee  a  shadow,"  was  not  considered  as  a  compliment,  but  as  a  bit- 
ter sarcasm.  The  beauty  of  Milton's  Sonnets  is  their  sincerity,  the 
spirit^  of  poetical  patriotism  which  they  breathe.  Either  Milton  s  or 
the  living  bard's  are  defective  in  this  respect.  There  is  no  Spnnet  of 
Milton's  on  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  There  is  no  Sonnet  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth's,  corresponding  to  that  of  "  the  poet  blind  and  bold," . 
On  the  late  Massacre  m  Ptedmimt,  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  neither  Mil- 
ton's imagination,  nor  his  principle.  Milton  did  not  worship  the  rising 
sun,  nor  turn  his  back  on  a  losing  and  fiillen  cause. 

'*  Such  recantation  had  no  channs  for  him  I" 

Mr.  Southey  has  thought  proper  to  put  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost 
into  his  late  Heaven,  on  the  understood  condition  that  he  is  "  no  longer 
to  kings  and  to  hierarchs  hostile."  In  his  life-time,-  he  gave  no  sign  of 
such  an  alteration ;  and  it  is  rather  presumptuous  in  the  poet-laureate 
to  pursue  the  deceased  antagonist  of  Salmasius  into  the  other  world  to 
compliment  him  with  his  own  infirmity  of  purpose.  It  is  a  wonder  he 
did  not  add  in  a  note,  that  Milton  called  him  aside  to  whisper  in  his 
ear  thathe  preferred  the  new  English  hexameters  to  his  own  blimk  verse  f 

Our  first  of  poets  was  one  of  our  first  of  men.  He  was  an  eminent 
instance  to  prove  that  a  poet  is  not  another  name  for  the  slave  of  power 
and  fisishion ;  as  is  the  case  with  painters  and  musicians — things  without 
an  opinion — and  who  merely  aspire  to  make  up  the  pageant  and  shew 
of  the  day.  '  There  are  persons  in  common  life  who  have  that  eager 
curiosity  and  restless  admiration  of  bustle  and  splendour,  that  sooner 
than  not  be  admitted  on  great  occasions  of  feasting  and  luxurious  dis- 
play, they  will  go  in  the  character  of  livery-servants  to  stand  behind 
the  chairs  of  the  great.  There  are  others  who  can  so  little  bear  to  be 
left  for  any  length  of  time  out  of  the  grand  carnival  and  masquerade 
of  pride  and  folly,  that  they  will  gain  admittance  to  it  at  the  expense 
of  their  characters  as  well  as  of  a  change  of  dms.  Milton  was  not 
one  of  these.  He  had  too  much  of  the  ideal  faculty  in  his  composi- 
tion, a  lofty  contemplative  principle,  and  consciousness  of  inward  power 
and  worth,  to  be  tempted  by  such  idle  baits.  We  have  plenty  of  chanting 
and  chiming  in  among  some  modem  writers  with  the  triumphs  over  their 
own  views  and  principles ;  but  none  of  a -patient  resignation  to  defeat, 
sustaining  and  nourisning  itself  with  die  thoiight  of  &  justice  of  their 
cause,  and  with  firm-fixed  rectkade.    I  do  not  pretend  to  defend  the 
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tone  of  Milton's  political  wntingB  (which  was  borrowed  from  the  style 
of  controversial  divinity),  or  to  say  that  he  was  right  in  the  p»rt  lie 
took: — I  say  that  he  was  consistent  in  it,  and  did  not  convict  himself 
of  error :  he  was  consistent  in  it  in  spite  of  danger  -and  obloquy,  **  on 
evil  days  though  fallen,  and  evil  tongues,*'  and  therefore  his  character 
has  the  salt  of  honesty  about  it.  It  does  not  ofiend  in  the  nostrils  of 
posterity.  He  had  taken  his  part  boldly  and  stood  to  it  manfully,  and 
submitted  to  the  change  of  times  with  pious  fortitude,  building  his  con- 
solations on  the  resources  of  his  own  mind  and  the  recollection  of  the 
past,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  make  himself  a  retreat  .for  the  time  to 
come.  As  an  instance  of  this,  we  may  take  one  of  the  best  and  most 
admired  of  these  Sonnets,  that  addressed  to  Cyriac  Skiilner,.on  his 
own  blindness. 

"  Cyriac,  Uiia  three  years'  day,  these  eyes,  though  clear. 

To  outward  view,  of  blemish  or  of  spot. 

Bereft  of  light  their  seeing  have  foi^ot. 

Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 

Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  star  throughout  the  year. 

Or  man,  or  woman.    Yet  I  argue  not 

Asainst  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 

Or  heart  or  hope ;  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
•    Right  onward.     What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask  ? 

The  conscience.  Friend,  v  nave  lost  them  overply'd 

In  Uber^'s  defence,  my  noble  task. 

Of  which  all  Europe  talks  from  side  to  side. 

This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world's  vain  mask. 

Content  though  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide." 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  mild,  subdued  tone  of  this  Sonnet,  nor  the 
striking  grandeur  of  the  concluding  thought.  It  is  curious  to  remark 
what  seems  to  be  a  trait  of  character  in  the  two  first  lines.  From  Mil- 
ton's care  to  inform  ihe  reader  that  *'his  eyes  were  still  clear  to  outward 
view  of  spot  or -blemish,"  it  would  be  thought  that  he  had  not  yet  given 
up  all  regard  to  personal  appearance ;  a  feeling  to  which  his  singular 
beauty  at  an  earlier  affe  might  be  supposed  naturally  enough  to  lead. 
— Of  the  political  or  (what  may  be  called)  his  State-SonneU,  those  to 
Cromwell,  to  Fairfax,  and  to  the  younger  Vane,  are  full  of  exalted 
praise  and  dignified  advice.  They  arc  neither  familiar  nor  servile.  The 
writer  knows  what  is  due  to  power  and  to  fame.  He  feels  the  true, 
unassumed  equality  of  greatness.  He  pays  the  full  tribute  of  admira- 
tion for  great  acts  achieved,  and  suggests  becoming  occasion  to  deserve 
higher  praise.  That  to  Cromwell  is  a  proof  how  completely  our  poet 
maintained  the  erectness  of  his  understanding  and  spirit  in  his  inter- 
course with  men  jn  power.  It  is  such  a  compliment  as  a  poet  might  pay 
to  a  conqueror  and  head  of  the  state,  without  the  possibility  of  self- 
degradation. 

**  Cromwell,  our  chief  of  men,  who  through  a  cloud. 
Not  of  war  only,  but  detractions  rude. 
Guided  by  faitn  and  matchless  fortitude. 
To  peace  and  truth  thy  glorious  way  hast  ploughed. 

And  on  the  neck  of  crowned  fortune  proud 
Hast  rea^d  God's  trophies,  and  his  work  pursued. 
While  liarwen  stream  with  blood  of  ScoU  imbrued. 
And  Dunbar-fleld  resounds  thy  praises  loud. 
And  WoicetiM's  laureat  wreatli.    Yet  much  remains 
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To  cotMjuer  still ;  peace  hath  her  victories 
No  less  renown'd  than  war:  new  foes  ajrise 
Threatening  to  bind  our  soiils  with  secular  chains : 
Help  us  to  save  free  conscience  from  the  paw 
Of  hireling  wolres,  whose  gospel  is  their  maw.'* 

The  most  spirited  and  impassioned  of  them  all,  and  the  most  inspired 
with  a  sort  of  prophetic  fury,  is  the  one  entitled,  On  the  late  Massa- 
cre in  Piedmont. 

**  Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold ; 
Even  them  who  kept  tny  truth  so  pure  of  old. 
When  all  our  fathers  worshipped  stocks  and  stones, 
Forget  not :  in  thy  book  record  their  groans 
Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 
Slain  by  the  bloody  riedmontese  that  roll'd 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.    Their  moans 
The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  Heaven.    Their  martyr'd  blood  and  ashes  sow 
0*er  aU  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 
The  triple  Tyrant ^  .that  from  these  may  grow 
A  hundred  fold,  who  having  leam'd  thy  way 
Early  may  Ay  the  Babylonian  woe." 

In  the  Nineteenth  Sonnet,  which  is  also  On  his  Blindness,  we  see  the 
jealous  watchfulness  of  his  mind  over  the  use  of  his  high  gifls,  and 
the  beautiful  manner  in  which  he  satisfies  himself  that  virtuous  thoughts 
and  intentions  are  not  die  least  acceptable  offering  to  the  Almighty. 

"  When  I  consider  how  my  lieht  is  spent 

Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  worla  and  wide. 
And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide, 
Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 
To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  ana  present 
My  true  account,  lest  ne  returning  otiide ; 
Doth  God  exact  day-labour,  light  denied, 
1  fondly  ask  ?    But  patience,  to  prevent 
That  murmur,  soQn  replies,  God  doth  not  need 
Either  man's  work  or  nis  own  sifts ;  who  best 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  ser\''e  nim  best  ^    his  state 
Is  kingly ;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 
'"  -*^  And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest ; 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

Those  to  Mr.  Henry  Lawes  on  his  Airs,  and  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  can 
never  be  enough  admired.  They  breatlie  the  very  soul  of  music  and 
'friendship.  Both  have  a  tender,  thoughtful  grace;  and  for  their  light- 
ness, with  a  certain  melancholy  complaining  intermixed,  might  be 
stolen  from  the  harp  of  ^olus.  The  last  is  the  picture  of  a  day  spent 
in  social  retirement  and  elegant  relaxation  from  severer  studies.  We 
sit  with  the  poet  at  table,  and  hear  his  familiar  sentiments  from  his  own 
-lips  afterwards. 

''  Lawrence,  of  virtuous  father  virtuous  son. 
Now  that  the  fields  are  dank  and  ways  are  mire. 
Where  shall  we  sometimes  meet,  and  by  the  fire 
Help  waste  a  stlllen  day,  what  may  be  won 
From  the  bard  season  gaining  ?    Time  will  run 
On  smoother^  till  Favonius  re-inspire 
Tfie  frozen  earth,  and  clothe  in  fresh  aitire 
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The  lily  and  rose,  that  neither  sow'd  nor  spun. 
What  neat  repast  shall  feast  us,  light  and  ctioice. 
Of  Attic  taste,  with  wine,  whence  we  oiav  rise 
To  hear  the  lute  well-touch'd,  or  artful  voice 
Warble  immortal  notes  and  Tuscan  air  ? 
He  who  of  those  delights  can  judg^e,  and  spare 
To  interpose -them  oft,  is  not  unwise." 

In  the  la6t,  On  his  deceased  Wife^  the. allusion  to  Alcestis  is  beautifuf, 
and  shews  how  the  poet's  mind  raised  and  refined  his  thoughts  by  ex- 
quisite classical  conceptions,  and  how  these  again  were  enriched  by  a 
passionate  reference  to  actual  feelings  and  images.  It  is  this  rare  union 
that  gives  such  voluptuous  dignity  and  touching  purity  to  Milton's  de- 
lineation of  the  femsde  character. 

«  Methought  1  saw  my  late  espoused  saint 
Brought  to  me  like  Alcestis  from  the  grave, 
Whom  Jove*s  great  son  to  her  glad  husband  gave. 
Rescued  from  death  by  force,  though  pale  and  faint. 
Mine,  as  whom  wash'd  from  spot  of  cnild-bed  taint 
Purification  in  the  old  law  did  save. 
And  such,  as  yet  once  more  I  trust  to  have 
Full  sight  of  her  in  Heaven  without  restraint. 
Came  vested  all  in  white,  pure  as  her  mind : 
■  Her  face  was  veiPd,  yet  to  my  fancied  sight 
Love,  sweetness,  eoodness  in  her  person  shined 
So  clear,  as  in  noTace  with  more  delight: 
But  O  as  to  embrace  me  she  inclined, 
1  waked,  she  fled,  and  day  brought  back  my  night.'*^ 

There  could  not  have  been  a  greater  mistake  or  a  more  unjust  piece 
of  criticism  than  to  suppose  that  Milton  only  shone  on  great  subjects  ; 
and  that  on  ordinary  occasions  and  in  familiar  life,  his  mind  was  un- 
wieldy, averse  to  the  cultivation  of  grace  and  elegance,  and  unsus- 
ceptible of  harmless  pleasures.  The  whole  tenour  of  his  smaller  com- 
positions contradicts  this  o|Hiiion,  which  however  they  have  been  cited 
to  confirm.  The  notion  first  ffot  abroad  from  the  bitterness  (or  vehe- 
mence) of  his  controversial  writings,  and  has  been  kept  up  since  with 
little  meaning  and  with  less  truth.  His  Letters  to  Donatus  and  others 
are  not  more  remarkable  for  the  display  of  a  scholastic  enthusiasm, 
than  for  that  of  the  most  amiable  dispositions.  They  are  '*  severe  in 
youthful  virtue  unreproved."  There  is  a  passage  in  his  prose-works 
(the  Treatise  on  Education)  which  shews,  I  think,  his  extreme  open- 
ness and  proneness  to  pleasing  outward  impressions  in  a  striking  point 
of  view.  ''But  to  return  to  our  own  institute,"  he  says,  "besides 
these  constant  exercises  at  home,  there  is  another  opportunity  of  gain- 
ing experience  to  be  won  from  pleasure  itself  abroad.  In  those  vernal 
seasons  of  the  year^  when  the  air  is  calm  and  pleasant^  it  xoere  an  injury 
and  suUenness  against  nature,  not  to  go  out  and  see  her  riches,  and 
partake  in  her  rejoicing  with  Heaven  and  earth.  I  should  not  therefore 
be  a  persuader  to  them  of  studying  much  then,  but  to  ride  out  in  com- 
panies with  prudent  and  well  staid  guides,  to  all  quarters  of  the  land,'* 
&c.  Many  other  passages  might  be  quoted,  in  which  the  poet  breaks 
through  the  ground-work  of  prose,  as  it  were,  by  natural  fectmdity 
and  a  genial,  unrestrained  sense  of  delight.  To  suppose  that  a  poet  is 
not  easily  accessible  to  pleasure,  or  that  he  does  not  take  an  interest  in 
individual  objects-  and  ftelings,  is  to  suppose  that  he  is  no  poet ;  and 
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proceeds  on  the  false  theoff,  which  has  heen  86  often  applied  to  poetrr 
and  the  Fine  Arts,  that  the  whole  is  not  made  up  of  the  particulars. 
If  our  author,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson's  account  of  him,  could  only 
have  treated  epic»  high  sounding  subjects,  he  would  not  have  been 
what  he  was,  but  another  Sir  Richard  Blackmore.— I  may  conclude 
with  observing,  that  1  have  often  wished  that  Milton  had  lived  to  see 
tho  Revolution  of  1688.  This  would  have  been  a  triumph  worthy  of 
him,  and  which  he  would  have  eametjl  by  faith  and  hope.  He  would 
then  have  been  old,  but  would  not  have  lived  in  vain  to  see  it,  and 
might  have  celebrated  the  event  in  one  more  undying  strain  ! 
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My  gentle  co-partner,  astride  on  a  Muse, 

To  chaige  Phoebus'  heights,  at  the  head  of  the  Blues; 

Who,  with  thy  Sabrina,  the  beaten  church  path, 

A  summer  at  Brighton,  a  winter  at  Bath, 

An  autumn  at  Tunbridge,  ring-tiltinff,  hast  trod, 

hy  the  will-o'-wisp  light  of  the  torch-bearine  god  : 

Smce  suitors  more  sparingly  tap  at  our  windows. 

And  Cupid  cares  for  us  no  more  than  a  pin  does. 

And  man,  fickle  man,  is  as  false  as  Iscanot : 

Let  me  be  Miss  Ponsonby,  thee  Lady  Harriot : 

Like  them,  fly  from  Paphos,  its  scandals  and  snarls, 

Abjurine  two  crowns,  like  the  Emperor  Charles, 

And  smile,  like  two  mariners  tost  upon  dry  land— ^ 

But  first  read  this  letter ;  it  comes  from  York  Island. 
The  first  thing  I  did,  at  New  York,  was  to  stop 

At  the  door  of  a  well-looking  bookseller's  shop. 

**  Oh  realm,"  1  exclaini'd  to  myself,  "  proud^  free. 

Who,  in  seventy-five,  spum'd  tne  tax  on  bohea. 

Who,  led  on  by  Washington,  sounded  the  gong 
Of  Mars,  with  the  war  cry  of  *  Death  or  souchong  ;* 

Who  plus  in  adrersity,  rmnus  in  coin. 
Yet  caught  in  a  trap'the  redoubted  Bui^yne, 
Bade  loud  Niagara  repeat  war's  alarms. 
And  forced  Lord  Cornwallis  to  lay  down  his  arms. 
Now  striding  o'er  seas,  like.the  giant  of  Rhodes, 
Of  whom  there's  a  very  good  likeness  at  Coade's^ 
In  arts,  as  in  arms,  thou  art  doubtless  full  grown. 
And  happy  in  verse  and  in  prose  of  thine  own. 
Some  females  are  thine,  who,  with  quill  fleet  as  Gumey's, 
Out-publish  our  Edeew^rths,  and  Opies,  and  Burneys : 
Some  western  Sir  Walten^,  some  quakers  in  drab, 
Who>  write  home-heroiCs  much  better  than  Cmblke  j 
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Some  Southeys  whose  fingers  no  blisters  cnTiron, 
Not  having  vet  handled  a  red-hot  Lord  Byron  ^ 
Some  Anna  Marias,  like  her  of  Thames  Ditton  : 
I  wonder  their  names  never  reach'd  us  in  Britain. 
Ye  bards,  who  stalk  over  these  mountainoas  glebes, 
With  heads  twice  as  big  as  young  Memnon's  at  Thebes, 
(Which  cost  brave  Belzoni,  who  went  in  a  boat. 
Such  trouble  and  money  to  set  it  afloat :) 
Ye  poets,  whose  Pegasi  galloping  pass  us. 
As  big  and  as  blu£F  as  the  London ^nassus ; 
Ye  Brobdignags,  trampling  our  Lilliput  tribes, 
Atlantic  sky-proppers.  Leviathan  scribes, 
Goliahs  in  pnnt;  how  I  long  for  your  works" — 
So  saying,  I  stent  into  Eastbourne  and  Kirk's. 

The  man  of  the  shop,  in  a  buzz  wig  like  Parr's, 
Sat  kicking  the  counter  and  smoaking  cigars  : 
He  saw  us  approach,  with  a  eape  and  a  stare. 
But  never  once  offer'd  to  reacn  me  a  chair. 
Papa,  as,  astonish'd,  I  drew  on  my  shawl. 
Said,  "  Never  mind,  child,  this  is  Liberty-hall." 
To  all  my  objections  this  hint  put  a  stop  : 
But,  Fanny,  the  next  time  I  go  to  a  shop. 
With  Liberty  parlour  I  mean  to  make  bold. 
For  Liberty-nail  is  uncommonly  cold. 
I  civilly  said,  "  If  you  please,  Mr.  Kirk, 
1  want  some  good  naiwe  American  work.'' 
**  Good  native  1"  he  cried  with  a  grin,  ''  yonder  rows, 
I  flniess,  shew  you  all  I  have  got ;  look  at  those." 
«       I  felt  as  amazed,  when  I  look'd  at  their  backs. 
As  if  you  had  chom)'d  off"  my  head  with  an  axe  ! 
Ye  Colburns,  ye  Murrays,  whose  wares  glide  so  fleet 
From  your  counters  in  Conduit  and  Albemarle  Street ; 
Ye  Rivington  brothers,  ye  Longmans,  whose  Co. 
Would  reach,  if  puU'd  out,  half  the  length  of  "  the  Row," 
Suspend  for  a  while,  what  ye  part  with  at  high  rates. 
Your  Sardanapali,  your  Cains  and  your  Pirates, 
And  list,  while  my  Muse  is  obliged  to  confess 
What  springs  from  this  mUive  American  press. 
The  Shipwreck  by  Falconer,  Poems  by  Tickell, 
Swift's  Lemuel  Gulliver,  Peregrine  Pickle, 
Tom  Brown,  The  Old  Bachelor,  Brodum  on  Chyle, 
Moll  Flanders,  Charles  Phillips's  Emerald  Isle, 
Hugh  Trevor,  Theatrical  Album,  Tighe's  Psyche, 
The  Bruiser,  or  Memoirs  of  Pig,  christen'd  Ei  Key, 
Little  Jack,  George  Ann  Bellamy,  Fieldine's  Tom  Jones, 
The  Family  Shakspeare  cut  down  from  Malone's  -y 
Hunt's  Radical  Coflee,  or  Dregs  at  the  Top, 
Webbe  Hall's  hint  to  Farmers  to  look  to  their  crop, 
John  Bunyan,  Wat  Tyler,  and  Hone's  Slap  at  Slop  ! 

"  What !"  cried  I  amazed,  "  have  you  no  bards  who  court 
The  Muse  ?" — "  No,  not  one ;  what  we  want  we  import. 
At  present  we  think  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 
Time  enough  for  Belles  Lettres  a  hundred  years  hence  : 
Our  people,  I  guess,  have  employment  enough 
In  cocoa,  rum,  cotton,  tobacco  and  snuff*. 
In  diffging,  land-clearing,  board-sawijig,  log-chopping— 
_  Pray  iww  many  poets  have  you  Rot  dt  flapping  r" 
But  papd  is  come  home  from  tne  city  hotel. 
And  asKs'for  Sabrina;  so  Fanny  farewell!  S.  B. 
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Bob,  JonathaQ^s  queer :  he  is  mizzled  k  ratioD« 
He  does  not  half  stomach  a  late  ex-humation ; 
Some  cuUs,  here,  have  taken  to  grubbing  the  clay 
That  tucks  up  the  bod^  of  Major  Andr^. 
With  you  resurrectionists,  that  is  not  very 
Unusual,  who  dig  up  as  fast  as  you  bury. 
And  charge  iron  coffins  the  devil's  own  fee — 
(Lord  Stowel  there  buried  the  poor  Patentee.) 
But  here.  Bob,  the  gabies  have  not  come  to  that. 
Would  you  fancy  it  ?  Jonathan 's  yet  such  ^Jlat 
As  to  think,  when  a  corpse  has  been  waked  by  a  train 
Of  mourners,  'tis  wisked  to  wake  it  again. 

Methinks  you 're  for  asking  me  who  Andrd  was? 
(Book-learning  and  you.  Bob,  ar'n't  cronies,  that  *s  pos.) 
I  '11  tell  you.     Andre,  urged  by  arguments  weighty. 
Went  out  to  New  York,  Anno  Uomini  80. 
He  quitted  the  land  of  his  fathers  to  bleed 
In  war,  all  along  of  his  love  for  Miss  Sneyd ; 
But,  finding  his  name  npt  enroU'd  in  a  high  line    ' 
Of  rank  for  promotion,  he  took  to  the  Spy-line. 
He  sewM  in  nis  stocking  a  letter  from  Arnold : 
A  sentinel  nM*d  it— why  didn't  the  darn  hold  ? 
Or  why,  when  he  stitch'd  it  up,  did  not  he  put 
The  letter  between  his  soie-le&ther  and  foot  ? 
By  mashing  it,  then,  he  had  'scaped  all  disaster. 
As  Pipes  mash'd  the  letter  of  Pickle  his  master. 
Within  the  lines  taken,  a  prisoner  brought  off. 
They  troubled  him  with  a  line  more  than  he  thought  of; 
For,  finding  the  young  man's  dispatches  not  trim. 
To  shorten  my  story.  Bob,  they  dispatch'd  him. 

He  long  miffht  have  slept-— with  the  cp<Uvant  crew. 
As  soundly  as  nere  other  buried  men  do  -, 
But  fashion,  as  somebody  says  on  the  stage. 
In  words  and  in  periwigs  will  have  her  rage. 
The  notion  of  bnnging  dead  people  away 
Began  upon  Paine,  and  went  on  to  Anard : 
The  Yankees  thought  Cobbett  was  digging  for  dibs. 
But  when  out  he  trundled  a  thigh-bone  and  ribs. 
They  did  not  half  like  it :  and  cried  with  a  ^;ioan, 
"  Since  poor  Tom's  a-cold,  why  not  leave  him  aloile  ?"— 
"  I  mean,  Sirs,"  said  Cobbett,  who  stood  on  the  bank, 
*'  To  take  Mister  Paine,  in  a  box,  to  Sir  Frank ; 
'Twill  shew  that  I  'm  not  quite  unworthy  of  trust. 
For  this  way,  at  least,  I  can  down  with  the  dust. 
1  next  mean  to  ask  of  '  The  Powers  that  be,' 
To  let  Tom  go  home,  as  he  fled,  duly-freA,  , 
And  pick  John  bull's  heart  by  a  skeleton  key. 
Thus  £ng1and  may  for  her  past  errors  atone. 
By  making  America  bone  of  her  bone." 
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ThU  alignment  iold:  chcek-by«jowl  ofF  they  sped. 
Like  the  Jriendi  of  Mezentius,  one  living,  one  dead. 

The  Fashion 's  afloat ;  and,  noanr,  stop  it  who  canj 
Your  Liberty  bucks  will  be  boned  to  a  man. 
Already  voung  Watson 's  for  digging  up  Priestley,—^ 
Which  Sabby  and  Lyddy  denominate  beastly. 
Sir  Bob,  of  the  Borough,  has  learnt  the  spade's  art  rights 
To  dig  up,  at  Midsummer,  old  Major  Cartwrizht. 
How  sharp  after  Waithman  looks  Alderman  Wood  I 
And  Waithman,  1  know,  would  have  Wood  if  he  could. 
Sir  Francis,  at  Putney,  will  scratch  like  a  rook. 
In  the  field  where  he  doMed-vp  Johnny  Home  Tooke. 
G^le  Jones  has  an  eye  to  Hone's  carcase,  and  Hone's 

«uite  on  the  qui  vive  for  a  di§  at  Gale  Jones, 
^ho  's  *'  not  by  no  means"  m  a  hurry  to  rise. 
Remembering  tne  adage — "  Lie  still  it  you  're  wise." 
And  Woolier,  with  pick-axes,  crackine  nis  shell-wall^ 
Will  nab  the  gtdd  restai  of  Lecturer  Thelwall. 
Church-yards  will  be  'tatoe-fields — ^two-pence  a  pound : 
They  won't  leave  a  radical  plant  under  ground. 
For  my  part,  1  don't  like  the  scheme,  Mr.  Briggs^ 
I  '11  tell  it  to  Congress  :  I  will,  pUase  ike  pigs. 
To  men  of  my  gun^Hon,  you  can't  think  how  sad  'a 
The  thought  of  this  grand  resurrection  of  Rads ; 
For  if  a//  the  great  dead- wigs  thus  bolt  from  below. 
Who  knows  what  may  happen,  when  you  and  1  go  ? 

I'll  prove  that  a  tax  upon  bones  will  atone 
For  the  tax  on  new  rum,  at  a  dollar  a  bone. 
Nay,  I  hope  theyHl  extend  it  to  mattock  and  spade^ 
And  make  resurrection  a  contraband  trade. 
The  Act,  when  once  past,  by  Dick  Barrow's  assistance. 
Will  make  you  rum  customers  "  keep  your  yard's  distance," 
From  live  or  dead  nubances  keep  tne  coast  clear. 
And  dub  it  '*  not  lawful  to  shoot  rubbish  here." 

R.  B. 
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"  Perch^  con  si  aottile  acuto  raggio. 
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Why  com'st  thou,  Cynthia,  with  thine  eyes  of  light 
To  pry  into  the  darkness  of  the  grove. 
Where,  placed  with  me  beneath  the  beech,  my  love 

Siu  in  the  welcome  shadow  of  the  night  ? 

Perhaps  offended  at  thy  shepherd's  slight. 
Whose  loitering  steps  for  thee  too  slowly  move. 
Here  dost  thou  seek  him  from  thy  realms  above. 

And  hovering  in  the  heaven  suspend'st  thy  flight. 

If  thus  thou  fear'st  this  stolen  embrace  of  mine. 
Vain  is  the  foolish  terror  that  alarms. 

Deeming  me  him  who  fired  that  breast  divine- 
Not  for  Endymion  from  these  circling  arms 

Would  Phillis  move,  nor  I  my  love  resign 

Fur  thee,  with  all  thy  more  than  mortal  charms. 
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Are  sprinckled  with  such  sweet  variety 
Of  all  chat  pleasant  is  to  eare  or  eye. 
That  I,  nigh  ravisht  with  rare  thoughts  delight^ 
My  tedious  travell  doc  forget  thereby; 
And  when  1  'gin  to  feele  decay  of  might, 
It  strength  to  me  supplies,  and  chean  my  duliied  spright." 

Fabry  Qubsne* 

No  one  feels  a  keener  enjoyment  than  I  do  in  a  rich  and  beautiful 
country,  of  corn-fields,  woods,  meadows,  and  gentle  rivers,  w^here 
every  tree  and  every  blade  of  grass  attains  its  full  luxuriant  growth  ; 
but  to  wander  among  bleak  and  barren  mountains  is,  "  all  the  world 
to  nothing,"  to  me  a  greater  pleasure.  Here  my  feet  are  seldom  weary, 
my  knapsack  never  heavy.  He  must  be  dull  indeed  who  cannot 
acknowledge  the  influence  of  these  gigantic  scenes.  With  such  a  man, 
an  Epic  would  be  but  a  tedious  waste  of  words ; — ^let  him  sit,  with  a 
ballad  of  his  own  rhyming,  under  a  peacock-shaped  box-tree,  and  go 
sleep. 

My  visits  have  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  British  mountains  only ; 
but  those  I  thoroughly  know.  The  best  months  in  three  summers 
have  been  devoted  to  Uiem,  and  I  have  walked  among  them  as  many 
thousand  miles.  Switzerland  is  to  come  next ;  but  Switzerland,  I 
fear,  will  not  be  to  my  taste  so  much  as  N()rway.  North  Wales,  with 
its  uniformity  of  outline  and  monotony  of  colour,  rather  disappointed 
me.  The  vales  and  the  lakes  of  Cumberland,  and  the  Highland  glens 
and  lochs,  are  my  favourites.  Were  I  asked  to  which  I  owed  a  pre- 
ference, I  would  say,  without  hesitation,  to  the  latter.  The  Highlands 
are  on  a  mightier  scale :  they  excel  in  wildness  and  sublimity.  There 
a  traveller  is  the  worse  for  a  companion :  he  wants  to  commune  with 
none  but  his  own  soul ;  the  awful  wonders  occupy  his  mind  to  ful- 
ness ;  his  thoughts  are  solemn,  and  must  not  be  distracted.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  English  lakes  surpass  them  in  brilliancy  and  beauty. 
While  strolling  on  their  banks,  I  have  wished  for  a  friend  at  my  side 
to  join  in  my  pleasures,  to  point  out  new  charms  in  the  scene,  and 
observe  on  every  thing  to  which  I  directed  his  attention.  A  man 
may  read  Spenser  aloud  to  a  party,  and  perhaps  understand  him  the 
better ;  l^ut  if  he  would  enjoy  Milton,  he  must  ponder  over  him  in 
silence  and  solitude.  I  regretted  tliere  was  cultivation  about  Loch 
Tay,  for  the  wild  suits  best  with  the  sublime.  But  at  Ulles water  the 
farmer's  work  is  welcome ;  without  it,  the  beauty  of  some  points  in 
the  view  would  be  lessened.  Yet  both  the  Lakes  and  the  Highlands 
afford  me  the  highest  enjoyment,  though  in  a  different  way :  with  the 
former  I  am  captivated,  and  full  of  wonder ;  with  the  latter  I  am 
astonished,  and  full  of  contemplation.  This  is  speaking  of  them  gene- 
rally; for  they  sometimes  exchange  characters,  each  reminding  me 
of  the  other,  and  creating  a  corresponding' sentiment. 

It  is  in  vain  for  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  mountain  scenery 
to  doubt  its  influence.  I  have  been  told  that  magnitude  is  nothing, 
beauty  every  thing.  This  is  not  my  creed;  besides,  may  they  not 
meet  together  ?  One  of  these  misbelievers  (but  he  will  not  long  be 
so)  once  said  to  me — '*  Shew  me  a  mountain  of  any  height  you  please 
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and  I  will  imagine  it  ten  times  higher;  then. what  becomes  of  your 
tithe  of  a  hill?"  This  19  a  mistake.  Allowing  tliat  he  could  so  far 
stretch  his  imagiuiltion,  the  object  would  be  utterly  changed.  He 
may  spread  his  canvass  larger,  but  how  is  he  to  fill  up  the  picture?  As 
weU  it  might  be  said, — ''  Shew  me  the  most  beautiful  rose,  and  I  will 
make  it  poor,  by  imagining  a  flower  far  more  beautiful."  The 
flower,  then,  cannot  be  a  rose.  But  is  magnitude  nothing  ?  Had  the 
colossal  Jupiter  of  Phidias  been  diminished  to  a  pigmy's  stature,  would  it 
have  been  considered  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  ?  •  Suppose  you 
had  a  model  of  St.  Paul's,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  but  small  enough  to 
lie  within  the  palm  of  your  hand,  and  would  you  compare  it  to  its 
massive  prototype?  The  model,  indeed,  may  exhibit  the  same  archi- 
tectural skill,  but  it  will  want  majesty;  and  cannot  be,  like  all  stu- ' 
pendous  works  of  art,  an  evidence  of  power.  In  the  same  manner  do 
these  mighty  works  of  Nature  speak  aloud  of  omnipotence.  Nor  is  it 
one  mountain's  height  alone,  but  where  they  **  each  on  others  throng,** 
together  with  their  grand  accompaniments,  which  affect  the  mind  so 
intensely:  the  fearful  precipice,  the  overhanging  rocks,  now  dimly 
seen  through  a  passing  vapour,  or  hidden  for  a  while  behind  some 
sweeping  cloud;  the  roar  of  many  waters,  contrasted  with  the  quiet 
silvery  lake  below :  then  the  variety,  the  harmony  of  form  and  colour, 
from  the  valley  to  the  topmost  crag,  where  you  may  chance  to  see 
"  Jove's  harness-bearing  bird,"  between  two  parted  clouds,  returning 
to  his  native  citadel.  The  beauty  of  gently-sloping  meadows,  of  "  tau 
trees  with  leaves  apparelled,"  of  every  flower  that  blooms,  is  as  eva- 
nescent as  it  is  fresh,  vivid,  and  luxuriant :  they  are  more  mortal  than 
ourselves,  the  modern  fair  ones  of  the  day,  and  decay  and  death 
await  them  on  the  morrow.  But  the  unchanged,  the  everlasting  rocks, 
the  ruins,  they  may  be,  of  a  former  world,  these  are  God's  antiquities, 
the  emblems  of  eternity  I  The  soul  is  bowed  down  before  them,  and 
our  imaginations  are  carried  back,  aye,  even  to  a  date  before  the  crea- 
tion of  man ! 

The  defective  vision  and  the  advanced  age  of  Dr.  Johnson  are,  in 
my  mind,  ample  apologies  for  the  want  of  enthusiasm  in  his  "  Tour  to 
the  Hebrides ;"  notwithstanding  he  happened  to  say,  that  the  finest 
prospect  in  the  world  was  the  one  up  Fleet-street.  Even  had  he  been 
younger,  and  with  every  sense  complete,  he  might  have  felt  the  inefr 
ficiency  of  language,  and  forborne  to  make  the  effort,  as  beyond  his 
grasp.  Here  the  Poet  himself  is  baffled.  Such  grandeur  will  form, 
will  elevate  his  genius,  but  must  not  be  the  subject  of  his  Muse.  The 
worst  poems  Bums  ever  wrote  are  those  in  which  he  attempts,  as  an 
eye-witness,  to  describe  certain  situations  in  the  Highlands.  Gray 
knew  better :  his  letters  shew  how  true  a  feeling  he  had  for  these 
scenes,  and  that  was  enough  for  the  world,  while  the  remembrance  of 
them  was  enough  for  himself,  without  vainly  daring  to  do  more. 
Terror,  according  to  Burke,  is  '*  the  ruling  principle,"  "  the  common 
stock  of  every  thing  that  is  sublime ;"  and  trie  natural  timidity  of  Gray 
enhanced  his  enjoyment  of  it.  ''  In  our  little  journey  up  to  the  Grande 
Chartreuse,"  he  writes  to  his  fi-iend  West,  *'  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
gone  ten  paces  without  an  exclamation  that  there  was  no  restraining." 
And  again — "  You  have  death  perpetually  before  your  eyes ;  only  so  far 
removed,  as  to  compose  the  mind  without  frighting  it."  When  in  the 
North  of  England,  speaking  of  a  cataract,  he  says :  <'  I  stayed  there. 
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not  without  shuddering,  a  quarts  of  an  hour,  and  thought  my  trottb)« 
richly  paid ;  for  the  impression  will  last  for  life/'  Indeed  that  thrill- 
ing emotion,  felt'in  the  midst  of  awful  and  appalling  objects,  wliile,  i^t 
the  same  time,  we  are  undisturbed  by  fears  of  a  personal  nature,  is  the 
hiehest  mental  pleasure,  received  immediately  through  the  senses,  of 
which  we  are  capable. 

In  these  mysterious  and  romantic  regions  there  are  no  insensible 
beings,  except  mercantile  travellers.  They,  unhappy  men!  jog  on 
dog^dly  with  horse  and  gig,  intent  upon  '*  red-lined  accounts/'  their 
serious  dioughts  employed  on  nothing  but  perilous  bills  at  six  months 
after  date,  out  of  humour  at  the  steepness  of  the  roads,  and  despising  ' 
a  country  with  so  few  green  fields,  because  it  makes  the  article  of  hay 
too  chargeable.  These  are  "  people  with  one  idea,"  and  the  atteippt  to 
foist  another  upon  them  is  vain.  Yet  that  it  should  be  so,  is  (as 
Candide  says)  idl  for  the  best ;  for,  were  they  once  to  taste  of  the 
enchanted  cup,  business  would  be  at  an  end,  the  shops  unprovided, 
and  their  employers  in  despair. 

It  is  remarked,  that  mountaineers  are;iot  unimpassioned  and  selfish* 
If  we  believe  that  an  equal  proportion  is  born  among  them  of  dull  and 
cold  perceptions,  then  we  may  likewise  believe  that,  owing  to  their 
imaginations  being  so  power^lly  assailed,  they  are  changed  into  better 
men.  How  many  among  .the  inhabitants  of  our  pleasant  plains  are 
found  to  be  incapable  of  looking  on  the  beauties  of  nature,  otherwise 
than  with  filmed  eyes.  These  are  creatures  of  sensation,  not  of  sen- 
timent; and  require  a  stronger  excitement,  a  contemplation  of  the' 
sublime,  in  order  to  release  the  mind  from  the  trammels  of  the 
body,  and  to  give  life. to  their  existence.  This  is  effected.  Icon* 
tend,  by  mountain  scenery.  An  appeal  to  the  passions,  by  aid  of 
the  imagination,  is  the  cure  of  selfishness.  Besides,  a  man  gasing 
about  him  in  this  solitary  world,  where  his  way  is  trackless,  and  his 
eyes  unblessed  by  the  sight  of  a  fellow  being,  ceases  to  think  only  of 
himself,  and  becomes  kindly  towards  his  kind.  At  such  a  time  his 
bitterest  enemy  is  regarded  with  love,  for  even  he  wears  a  human, 
form.  We  can  love  nobody  in  a  crowd,  because  every  body  jostles  us. 
In  solitude,  and  surrounded  by  the  majestic  works  of  the  Creator,  we 
cannot  but  be  affectionate  towards  all  mankind.  Unfortunately,  there 
is  no  atrocity  which  man  has  not  committed,  or  I  should  doubt  the 
tale  of  those  cold,  premeditated,  treacherous  murders  at  Gkncoe. 

Of  our  summer-tourists  in  the  North  I  know  little.  What  I  haTe 
learnt  has  tended  to  confirm  my  &ith.  A  young  Collegian,  one  of 
those  beings  of  dull  and  cold  perceptions,  had  made  his  hasty  way 
into  the  heart  of  the  Highlands,  and  told  me  he  never  saw  so 
wretched  a  country,  with  nothing  to  repay  him  for  his  toil.  This  was 
true,  insomuch  as  he  had  come  by  a  dreary  road,  and  through  clouds 
and  rain.  However,  I  was  piqued,  and  resolved  to  try  if  he  was 
'*  made  of  penetrable  stuff*."  In  the  mean  time  I  discovered  that  his 
memory  had  been  laboriously  tutored,  while  his  intellect  had  not  been 
taught  to  beget  an  idea  of  its  own,  according  to  our  remorseless 
system  of  education.  Had  you  plucked  a  wild  flower,  and  spoken  of 
it  with  feeling,  he  would  have  understood  your  words,  but  not  their 
sense,  for  as  yet  he  was  incapable  of  sympathy  with  the  creation.  On 
the  following  morning  I  led  him,  without  preparation,  into  the 
midst  of  a  wild  romantic  glen ;  and  as  I  walked-  by  his  side,  I  affected 
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indifTerence  that  I  might  not  provoke  affectation.  Afler  a  short  silence, 
he  stopped.  I  saw  his  eyes  brighten,  his  lips  quiver,  and  striking  his 
foot  on  the  ground,  he  stammered  out,  **  How  grand  !  how' beautiful  t 
how  great  is  God  !'*  From  this  moment  his  mental  education  began. 
His  heart  was  opened  to  Nature's  pure  religion ;  and  for  evermore  will 
he  speak  of  her  works  with  feeling  as  well  as  language,  nor  will  the 
shnplest  wild-flower  need  a  prompter.  To  study  the  effect  of  these 
scenes,  upon  different  minds,  would  produce  some  curious  metaphysical 
speculations.  I  know  a  gentleman,  who,  unable  to  express  in  words 
his  wonder  and  delight,  all  at  once  burst  forth  into  loud  and  uncon- 
trollable song ;  and  I  heard  of  a  young  lady,  while  riding  through  a 
narrow  pass,  with  the  sight  of  a  precipice  from  one  carriage  window, 
and  a  steep  and  rugged  mountain's  side  from  the  other,  who  could  not, 
for  a  long  time,  'be  roused  from  a  state  of  apparent  stupefaction  ;  and 
afterwards,  with  the  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks,  she  told  her  alarmed 
cempanions,  she  was  never  so  delighted  in  her  life.  But  of  all  travel- 
lers none  astonished  me  so  much  as  a  boy.  I  heard  of  him  at  two  dis- 
tant spots  in  the  Highlands.  I  envy  the  dreams  of  that  boy  more  than 
the  realities  of  an  emperor.  At  each  time  I  had  hopes  of  falling  in 
with  him,  but  was  disappointed.  They  described  him  as  a  very  fair- 
faced  creature,  walking  alone,  with  a  bundle  under  his  arm,  his  shoes 
worn  away  to  mere  nothings,  husbanding  his  little  purse,  his  eyes  ex- 
ulting in  all  he  saw,  and  when  he  took  refreshment  at  an  inn,  he  stood, 
with  untired  feet,  upon  the  threshold,  still  gazing  at  the  mighty  hills. 
He  said  he  was  thirteen,  that  he  had  never  seen  the  mountains  in  all  his 
life  before,  and  had  set  out  to  walk  among  them  during  his  holidays. 
My  child !  where  was  your  skipping-rope,  your  game  at  cricket,  your 
knuckle-down  at  taw  ?  What !  all  forgotten,  all  your  pastimes  lefl 
behind,  as  they  were  nothing  worth,  that  you  might  take  your  solitary 
wanderings,  banqueting  like  an  angel,  amidst  such  scenes  as  these? 
And  was  there  no  little  friend,  no  loving  play-fellow,  to  bear  you 
company  ?  Or  did  you  rather  choose  to  hold  a  lonely  converse  with 
Nature,  and  that  in  her  severest  moods?  Alas!  my  bright  child,  the 
world  may  be  cruel  to  you,  pity  you  as  an  idiot,  or  start  from  you  as  a 
madman ;  or  they  may  be,  in  their  way,  kind,  as  the  humour  of  the 
day  may  suit,  and  bow  down  their  heads,  and  call  you  glorious,  won- 
derful ! 

Let  a  father  bring  his  soa  hither,  while  he  is  yet  young,  before  his 
pure  nature  is  adulterated  by  his  passions,  or  rather  by  the  grosser 
passions  of  the  world.  Here  will  the  intellect  be  nourished  into 
strength,  and  the  heart  be  touched  to  kindliness.  Sometimes  let  him  be 
lefl  solitary  in  a  wild  spot,  where  no  habitation,  no  trace  of  man  is  seen, 
as  if  the  world  were  young  as  himself,  and  that  a  region  where  mortal 
foot  had  never  before  trod.  There  he  will  meditate  on  his  being,  in 
wisdom  far  beyond  his  years.  The  feelings  of  childhood  are  without 
alloy :  they  are  neither  mistrusted,  confused,  nor  analyzed,  and  main- 
tain as  free  a  sway  as  they  are  freely  welcomed.  Let  nothing  disturb 
them  ;  they  are  sacred.  I  would  have  them  wrought  upon  almost  to 
pain,  that  they  may  endure  for  ever.  The  fear  that  an  early  acquaintance 
with  such  scenes  may  divert  the  mind  from  industrious  habits  is  founded 
in  error.  It  is  more  likely  to  produce  a  contrary  effect.  A  youthful 
and  warm  imaginatioil  must  have  something  to  build  upon :  the  safer 
coarse  is  to  content  it  at  once  with  realities  ;  where  these  are  denied, 
the  chances  are  that  it  will  rove  in  the  ideal  world,  never  satisfied,  and 
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iher^ore  always  on  the  spring,  llioee  idle  visionaries,  who  continually 
brood  over  delightful  impossibilities,  and  daily  weave  their  romances 
for  to*morrow,  will  be  found,  for  the  most  part,  among  the  tenants  of 
a  pent-up  town.  Whereas  a  mountaineer,  never  cursed  with  these 
distracting  illusions,  is  remarkable  for  energy  and  perseverance.  A 
father  need  not  apprehend  any  danger  from  the  most  romantic  valley 
in  the  world,  even  surpassing  that  of  the  Arabian  Sinbad,  only  wanting 
the  diamonds  and  the  serpents. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  bring  forward  the  names  of  celebrated  men, 
either  in  confirmation  of  wh^t  is  said,  or  in  opposition  to  it.  Genius  ia 
extraordinary,  and  can  only  be  judged  by  its  peers,  or,  aa  is  frequently 
the  case,  it  is  **  itself  alone."  No  one  felt  the  magic  of  mountain-see- 
iiery  more  than  Rousseau,  and  his  beloved  Pays  de  Vaud  waS)  perhaps, 
the  foster-mother  of  his  genius ;  but  though  he  is  called  a  visionary, 
he  was  not  an  idle  one.  He  says, — "  Never  did  a  level  country,  how* 
ever  beautiful  it  might  be,  seem  beautiful  in  my  eyes.  I  must  have  • 
cataracts,  rocks,  fir-trees,  dark  forests,  steep  and  rugged  pathways,  with 
precipices  at  my  feet  which  make  me  shudder."  There  is  a  passage  in 
hia  **  Confessions"  upon  this  subject,  written  with  such  enthusiasm, 
that  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  man  must,  as  they  read  it,  admire  and 
dielight  in  the  boy  Rousseau.  Start  not ! — here  is  none  of  his  philo« 
sophy. 

<<  Never  did  I  possess  such  activity  of  thought,  never  was  I  so  sen- 
sible of  my  being,  so  full  of  the  enjoyment  of  life,  so  much  myself,  if 
I  may  dare  use  Uie  expression,  as  when  I  have  travelled  alone  and  on 
foot.  There  is  something  in  walking  which  animates  and  enlightens 
my  ideas :  while  I  remain  still,  I  am  scarce  capable  of  thought ;  my 
body  must  be  set  in  motion  if  I  would  rouse  my  intellect.  My  gaze 
upon  the  country,  the  succession  of  pleasing  views,  the  open  air, 
my  keen  appetite,  the  flow  of  health  which  walking  earns  for  me, 
the  ease  of.  a  country-inn,  my  distance  from  all  that  can  make 
me  feel  my  dependance,  from  all  that  reminds  me  of  my  situation, 
all  this  disentangles  my  soul,  gives  me  a  daring  grasp  of  thought, 
throws  me,  as  it  were,  into  the  immensity  of  created  things,  where  I 
combine,  select,  appropriate  them  to  myseu^  without  restraint  and  with- 
out fear.  The  whole  of  Nature  is  at  my  control ;  my  heart,  wander- 
ing from  object  to  object,  unites,  identifies  itself  to  those  which  are 
congenial  to  it,  is  surrounded  by  enchanting  illusions,  is  intoxicated 
with  delicious  sentiments.  If,  to  fix  them  for  awhile,  I  take  pleasure 
in  describing  them  to  myself^  what  boldness  of  pencil,  what  freshness 
of  colour,  what  energy  of  expression  do  I  give  them!  This  is  all  to 
be  found,  they  tell  me,  in  my  works,  though  written  towards  the  de- 
cline of  life.  Oh  !  if  they  had  seen  those  of  my  early  youth,  those 
which  I  made  during  my  walks,  those  which  I  composed,  but  which 
I  never  wrote  I  Why,  you  will  ask,  why  not  write  them  ?  And  why, 
I  answer,  should  I  write  them  ?  Why  deprive  me  of  the  actual  charm 
of  enjoyment,  in  order  to  let  others  know  that  I  have  been  happv  ? 
What  were  your  readers  to  me^  your  public,  what  the  whole  world, 
whilst  I  was  soaring  in  the  Heavens  ?  Besidei^  was  I  to  carry  a  sup- 
ply of  pens  and  paper  ?  Had  I  considered  these  matters,  nothing 
would  have  entered  my  mind.  I  foresaw  not  that  I  should  have  ideas ; 
they  came  at  their  will,  not  at  mine.  They  came  not,  or  they  came  in 
crowds  ;  they  overwhelmed  me  with  their  number  and  their  strength. 
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Ten  volumes  a  day  would  not  have  contained  them !  Where  was  the 
time  to  write  them  ?  On  my  airival  I  thought  of  nothing  but  a  good 
dinner ;  and  at  my  departure,  of  nothing  but  a  good  walk.  I  felt  that 
a  new  paradise  awaited  me  at  the  door,  and  I  hastened  to  enjoy  it." 

The  eloquent  Rousseau !  And  this  is  not  mere  eloquence ;  it  is 
truth,  a  matter  of  fact, — I  know  it.  I !  And  who  am  I  ?  Not  one 
indeed  who  can  share  the  transports  of  his  imagination,  but  an  hum- 
ble plodding  man,  a  common-place  fellow,  who  had  the  foresight  to 
carry  with  him  pens  and  paper,  and  the  wilful  industry  to  write  a 
sketch  of  all  he  saw  and  all  he  fek.     Ah !  ]^ow  unlike  Rousseau! 

The  poet  Keats  walked  in  the  Highlands,  not  with  the  joyousness, 
the  rapture  of  the  young  Rousseau,  but  in  that  hallowed  pleasure  of  . 
the  soul,  which,  in  its  fulness,  is  a-kin  to  pain.  The  following  extract 
of  a  poem,  not  published  in  his  works,  proves  his  intensity  of  feeling, 
even  to  the  dread  of  madness.  It  was  written  while  on  his  journey, 
soon  after  his  pilgrimage  to  the  birth-place  of  Bums,  not  for  the  gaee 
of  the  world,  but  as  a  record  for  himself  of  the  temper  of  his  mind  at 
the  time.  It  is  a  sure  index  to  the  more  serious  traits  in  his  character  ; 
but  Keats,  neither  in  writing  nor  in  speaking,  could  affect  a  sentiment, — 
his  gentle  Spirit  knew  not  how  to  counterfeit.  I  leave  it,  without 
comment  on  its  beauties,  to  the  reader, — and  to  his  melancholy,  as 
he  thinks  upon  so  young  a  poet  dying  of  a  broken  heart. 

There  Is  a  charm  in  footiDg  slow 

Across  a  silent  plain. 
Where  patriot  batUe  has  been  fought^ 

Where  glory  had  the  eaia : 
There  is  a  pleasure  on  the  heath. 

Where  Druids  old  have  been. 
Where  mantles  gray  have  rusUed  by. 

And  swept  the  nettles  green  : 
There  is  a  joy  io  every  spot. 

Made  known  in  days  of  old, 
•         New  to  the  feet,  although  each  tale 

A  hundred  times  be  told. 

•  •  •  « 

Ay,  if  a  madman  could  have  leave 

To  pass  a  healthful  day. 
To  tell  his  forehead's  swoon  and  faint. 

When  first  began  decay. 

•  •  •  • 

One  hour  half  idiot  he  stands 

Bjr  mossy  water-fall. 
But  in  the  very  next  he  reads  • 

His  soul's  memorial. 
He  reads  it  on  the  mountun's  height. 

Where  chance  he  may  sit  down 
Upon  rough  marble  diadem — 

That  hill's  eternal  crown  !      , 
Yet  be  his  anchor  e'er  so  fast. 

Room  is  there  for  a  prayer. 
That  man  may  never  lose  his  mind 

On  mountams  black  and  bare  - 
That  he  may  stray,  league  after  league, 

Some  great  birth-place  to  find. 
And  keep  his  vision  clear  from  speck. 

His  inward  sight  unblind !  S. 
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SOUTH    AMERICAN    PATRIOT'S    SONG*. 
Translated  from  tbe  original  Spanish,  printed  at  Buenos  Atyroi,  1818. 

'Tis  the  voice  of  a  Nation  wakine 

From  her  long,  long  sleep,  to  be  free—* 
Tis  the  sound  of  the  fetters  breaking 

At  the  watchword  "  Liberty !" 
The  laurel-leaves  hang  o'er  her, 

The  gallant  victor's  prize : 
And  see  how  low  before  her. 
In  the  dust,  the  lion  lies ! 
•  CAonit.*— Eternal  glory  crown  us  I 

£temu  laurels  bloom. 
To  deck  our  heads  with  honour. 
Or  flourish  o'er  our  tomb. 

On  the  steps  of  the  heroes  treading 

See  the  god  of  the  fieht  at  hand  ! 
The  liffht  of  his  glory  shedding 

On  nis  own  devoted  band. 
Our  Incas  tombs  before  ye 

Upheave  to  meet  your  tread. 
As  it  that  tramp  of  glory 

Had  roused  the  sleepmg  dead. 
Chorus. — ^Eternal,  kc. 

Saw  ye  the  Tyrant  shedding 

The  blood  of  the  pure  and  free  ? 
Heard  ye  his  footstep  treading  ' 

On  thv  golden  sands,  Potose  ? 
Saw  ye  (lis  red  eye  watching 

As  the  ravenous  beast  his  prey? 
And  the  strong  arm  fiercely  snatching 

The  flower  of  our  laud  away  ? 
Chorus. — ^Eternal,  &c. 

Argentines !   by  the  pride  of  our  nation, 

By  the  hopes  and  joys  of  the  free. 
We  will  hurl  the  proud  from  his  station. 

And  bring  down  the  haughty  knee. 
Even  now  our  banners  streaming 

Where  fell  the  conquer'd  foe. 
In  the  summer  stm,  bright  gleaming. 

Your  march  of  glory  shew. 
Chorus. — ^Eternal,  &c. 

Hark  !  o'er  the  wide  waves  sounding, 

Columbia !  Columbia !   thy  name. 
While  from  pole  to  pole  rebounding, 

**  Columbia !"  the  nations  proclaim. 
Thy  glorious  throne  is  planting 

Over  oppression's  grave ; 
And  a  thousand  tongues  are  chanting 

"  Health  to  the  free  and  brave.'* 

Chorus. — ^Eternal,  &c.  E.  T. 

*  Several  of  the  original  stanzas  of  the  above  song  are  omitted,  as  containing 
chiefly  a  bare  enumeratiop  of  towns  and  provinces  in  any  way  tignalixed  daring 
the  contest.  The  music  adapted  to  it  is  extremely  beautiful  and  animated,  and 
the  translator  regrets  it  has  never  yet  been  published  in  England. 
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AtL    HALLOW    EVE    IN    I&ELAKt). 

tn  the  hinder  end  of  hftircst  npon  All  Hallow  foe 
Qohen  our  *gude  nichbours  rydis  (now  gif  I  reid  richt] 
Some  bucklit  on  a  benwood  and  some  on  a  bene. 
Ay  trottand  into  troupes  fira  the  twilicht. 

King  Jambs  VI. 

Some  years  ago,  I  had  tlie  pleasure  of  passiog  an  Ail  Hallow  Eve 
at  the  house  of  a  substantial  farmer  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Sligo. 
I  had  been  wandering  the  whole  day  about  the  beautiful  and  romantic 
glen  of  Knock-na-ree,  and  entered  the  hospitable  abode  of  my  worthy 
Milesian  friend  just  as  the  dim  twilight  was  melting  into  the  dark  gloom 
of  an  autumnal  evening. 

A  sparkling  turf- fire  enlivened  the  hearth,  and  a  number  of  the 
neighbouring  young  rustics  were  mingled  with  the  ruddy  children  of 
inline  host  about  the  room ;  while  the  elder  folks  encircled  the  glitter- 
ing blaze,  or  crouched  beneath  the  immense  chimney  that  jutted  far 
out  into  the  room.  Large  pieces  of  hung  beef  and  rusty  bacon  adorn- 
ed the  walls,  a  spinning-wheel  was  turned  up  under  the  ladder  which 
ascended  to  the  lofl,  the  white  wooden  piggins  and  well-scoured 
trenchers  were  placed  in  meet  array  on  the  well-filled  shelves,  and  the 
huge  dresser  proudly  exhibited  its  store  of  shining  pewter  to  the  ad- 
miring eyes  of  the  youthful  peasants.  A  door,  which  stood  ajar  in  one 
corner,  purposely  betrayed  the  treasures  of  "  the  best  room ;"  a  double 
chest  of  drawers,  a  polished  oaken  table,  and  several  antique  and 
quaintly-figured  chairs  reflected  the  beams  of  the  burning  turf,  and 
faintly  illumined  the  sacred  apartment. 

The  buxom  good  wife,  arrayed  in  a  striped  linsey-wolsey  gown,  was 
regaling  her  friends  with  merry  Iambus- wool,  while  her  lively  children 
and  their  young  guests  indulged  in  the  usual  superstitions  and  quaint 
customs  of  All  Hallow  Eve.  Three  of  the  eldest  lasses  were  lurking  in 
a  dark  corner  busily  employed  in  kneading  a  cake  with  their  lefl  thumbs. 
Not  a  sound  escaped  from  their  clenched  lips ;  the  work  proceeded  in 
mute  solemnity ;  a  single  word  would  have  broken  the  charm,  and  de- 
stroyed their  ardent  hopes  of  beholding  their  future  husbands  in  their 
dreams  afler  having  partaken  of  the  mystic  dumb'Cake. 

While  this  work  was  going  on  silently  in  the  corner,  a  group  of 
sturdy  boys  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  were  indulging  in  all  the  uproar  of 
boisterous  merriment  at  the  glorious  game  of  snap-^pple^  A  burning 
candle  was  affixed  to  one  end  of  a  short  skewer,  and  a  ripe  ruddy- 
cheeked  apple  stuck  at  the  other.  The  skewer  was  suspended  by  its 
middle  with  a  piece  of  strong  cord  from  the  dusky  ceiling,  and  being 
gently  put  in  motion,  the  eager  boys  thronged  tumultuous^  forward  to 
catch  the  delicious  apple  in  tibeir  mouths  as  it  performed  its  swinging 
evolutions.  Many  a  furzy  head  was  set  in  a  blaze,  and  many  loud 
laughs  and  chirruping  exclamations  emanated  firom  the  merry  group 
before  the  prize  was  carried  off.  Several  young  girls  were  roasting  pairs 
of  matrimonial  apples  on  the  hearth.  One  they  dignified  with  the 
lordly  title  of  "The  Baron,"  and  the  other  was  supposed  to  be  his 
lady-wife.     And  truly  it  was  a  bitter  satire   on  the  married  state* 

*  The  fairies. 
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The  scorching  apples  resembled  many  a  fbolish  couple  in  the' land. 
Such  sputtering  and  foaming — such  angry  ^rning  at  each  other — such 
prodigious  perspirations — such  vindictive  tones  and  contemptuous 
hissings  on  both  sides,  and  then  such  melting  quietness  for  a  moment, 
interrupted  by  a  sudden  swelling-up,  or  a  burly  look,  that  renewed 
the  sputtering  and  fuming,  until  both  were  utterly  exhausted !  The 
married  folks  looked  on  and  laughed  prodigiously,  ever  and  anon 
exchanging  those  most  eloquent  and  volume-speaking  looks,  whidi 
oflen  pass  between  man  and  wife. 

Some  of  the  younger  children  were  wandering  about  in  the  cold 
moonlight,  zealously  seeking  for  protecting  **  angry  weed,"  to  charm 
them  against  the  fearful  displeasure  of  their  parents,  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  revered  and  grey-tressed  patriarch  of  the  family,  with 
fearful  inquisitive  looks  and  quivering  lips,  silently  tottered  about  on 
his  crutches,  to  inspect  the  lusty  "  livelongs"  which  each  of  his  be-* 
loved  grandchildren  had  suspended  from  the  roof  on  Midsummer  Eve. 
If  tlie  plant  still  looked  green  and  healthy,  his  countenance  lighted  up 
into  a  faint  smile,  and  a  pious  ejaculation  escaped  from  his  thin  lips ;  but 
if  he  met  with  one  which  shewed  the  sickly  symptoms  of  decay,  how 
woefully  would  the  fond  old  man  look  round  for  the  child  who  had 
hung  it  up,  impressed  with  the  heart-sickening  certainty,  that  the 
sunk  eye  and  pale  cheek  of  his  little  darling  were  sorrowful  foretokens 
of  the  untimely  death  predicted  by  the  fatal  livelong. 

A  troop  of  the  youngest  boys  were  kneeling  round  a  bucket  of  ice** 
cold  water,  into  which  the  old  people,  from  time  to  time,  threw  small 
pieces  of  coin,  for  the  shivering  younglings  to  pick  up  from  the  bot- 
tom with  their  freezing  lips.  Some  of  the  maidens  were  pouring 
molten  lead  through  the  bow  or  a  rusty  key  into  a  bowl  of  pure  foun- 
tain-water, and  tracing  indistinct  semblances  to  different  objects  in 
the  various  shapes  whi6h  the  lead  assumed.  If  ai^y  of  them  hap«  ' 
pened  to  cast  the  likeness  of  a  ship,  her  future  lord  was  doomed  to  be 
a  hardy  sailor.  If  fancy  could  warp  a  mis-shapen  lump  of  the  cooled 
metal  into  the  similitude  of  a  horse,  a  helmet,  or  a  sword,  the  happy 
lass  tempted  her  fate  no  farther,  but  merrily  danced  away,  rich  in  the 
dear  hope  of  beingf  wedded  to  a  gallant  soldier.  If  the  dim  resem-* 
blance  accorded  not  with  her  sympathies  or  inclinations,  the  dissatis-^ 
fied  and  pouting  girl  would  try  her  luck  again,  again  to  be  defeated  in 
her  hopes  :  until,  at  length,  wearied  and  disgusted,  she  rose  from  the 
mystic  well  with  a  sad  heart  and  a  heavy  brow,  to  seek  foY  consolation^ 
and  promises  of  better  fortune  in  a  different  rite. 

During  one  of  those  moments  of  universal  silence  which  oflen  hap- 
pen in  the  most  roystering  assemblages,  a  loud  and  rather  melodious 
voice  was  heard  at  a  little  distance  gaily  chanting  an  old  beggarman's 
song,  to  one  of  the  merriest  tunes  that  ever  flowed  from  the  lips  of 
mirth  and  happiness. 

In  a  few  moments  the  children  came  tumbling  in,  and  joyfully  an- 
nounced the  unexpected  arrival  of  Larry  Donovan.  The  welcome  in- 
formation was  received  with  an  unanimous  burst  of  enthusiastic  rap- 
ture, which  had  hardly  subsided  when  Larry  Donovan,  the  ancient 
buchaugky  mounted  on  a  grey  drowsy-looking,  lop-eared  ass,  made  his 
appearance  at  the  open  doorway.  Men,  women,  and  children  were 
all  collected  about  the  threshold  to  greet  the  arrival  of  the  white- 
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Jbearded,  jovial  beggarman,  who  continued  to  troll  his  old  song  amid 
the  hearty  kead'fntlte'a-faltha's*^  that  were  showered  upon  him  from 
every  quarter.  He  vigorously  raised  himself  from  his  pad,  and  reach- 
ing over  the  heads  of  the  delighted  youngsters,  warmly  grasped  die 
trembling,  out-stretched  hand  of  the  old  patriarch.  This  action  be- 
trayed a  pair  of  thin  mis-shapen  legs  that  dangled  impotently  behind 
Larry's  muscular  calves,  under  whose  efficient  covert  they  had  hitherto 
been  •concealed.  "  Who  have  you  there,  Larry  ?"  cried  twenty  voices  at 
once.  "  Och !  boys,  boys,"  replied  the  happy  mendicant,  "  111  engage 
iny  fellow-traveller"  and  kinsman  here,  will  make  every  one  of  your 
young  hearts  dance  with  joy  this  merry  night : — who  did  you  think, 
boys,  I'd  mount  upon  my  Rory  and  bring  along  with  me  to  the  house 
of  revelry  and  feasting,  but  honest  Dennis  O'Neil,  the  old  piper  of 
Innismury."  Dennis  now  shewed  his  grizzled  face  over  the  broad 
shoulder  of  his  companion,  and  struck  into  the  heart  of  the  tune  of 
Larry  Donovan's  much-loved  song,  pealing  forth  such  cheering  notes 
from  bis  pipes,  as  he  entered  the  house,  that  every  eye  beamed  with 
transport  and  every  toe  was  set  in  merry  motion. 

The  floor  was  quickly  cleared  for  dancing,  and  after  Larry  and  the 
piper  had  quailed  a  piggin  of  pure  Pothienf  between  them,  the  latter 
gave  the  signal  for  the  lads  and  lasses  to  take  tfteir  places.  Every 
brow  was  beaming  with  joy  and  expectation,  the  young  men  were  look- 
ing lovingly  into  the  blue  eyes  of  their  maiden  partners,  when,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  the  top  couple  started  off  to  the  galloping  measures  of 
**  Kiss  in  the  Furze." 

I  had  now  an  opportunity  of  more  particularly  surveying  the  figure 
and  appearance  of  the  buchaugh.  He  was  a  tall  handsome-looking  old 
fellow,  with  a  bright  eagle  glance,  a  high  unfurrowed  forehead,  a  full 
che^  and  a  profusion  of  long  white  locks  floating  carelessly  down  his 
back  and  bosom.  He  was  wrapped  up  in  a  coarse  blue  cloak,  fastened 
at  his  breast  with  a  wooden  skew^er.  A  bi^oad  leathern  belt  was 
buckled  round  his  middle,  to  which  his  little  meal-can,  and  flat  whis- 
key bottle  were  carefully  fastened,  and  a  nut-brown  doothien  or  stun- 
ted tobacco  pipe,  was  twisted  in  the  band  of  his  old  slouched  hat. 
He  was  engaged  in  deep  con/a^  with  the  aged  grandsire  of  the  fa- 
mily, but  his  ear  was  still  attentive  to  the  rapid  flow  of  the  tune,  and 
he  regularly  beat  time  with  die  iron  point  of  his  oaken  pike. 

Aa  soon  as  the  dance  was  ended,  preparations  for  the  supper  were 
set  about  with  infinite  vigour  and  alacrity.  A  neighbour's  son  disap- 
peared for  a  few  seconds,  and  returned  with  a  colossal "  cobler's  nob,t" 
which,  Meleager  like,  he  presented  on  bended  knee  to  our  host's 
eldest  daughter,  the  blooming  little  Alice,  and  gave  the  signal  for  every 
youth  to  salute  his  willing  partner  by  imprinting  a  warm  kiss  on  the 
ripe  luscious  cheek  of  the  blushing  damsel. 

The  young  man's  gift  was  immediately  ushered  into  an  iron  pot,  a 
kish  of  turJT  and  a  fresh  log  were  brought  in — the  good  wife  spitted  a 
fine  turkey,  and  a  quarter  of  fat  kid  (which,  when  drest,  tasted  as  deli- 
cious as  fawn's  flesh),  and  little  Nicodemus,  our  host's  youngest  boy, 
with  a  mortified  and  reluctant  air,  took  his  allotted  station  in  die  chim- 

*  Kead-miUe-a-fUtha,  a  hoDdred  thousand  welcomes, 
t  PothioD,  Ter  J  strong  whiskey.  J  Pig's  bead. 
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Ac^>  coi^nei^,  attdtallenly  and  sbwiy  turned  round  die  ridiiy-fraBgbtspct 
with  a  heavy  old-&ahioned  iron  hand-dog. 

'  The  sinnttering' waters '8oonhegan  to  send  forth  the  most  de- 
licious of  sounds-  to  die  ears  -  of  the  hungry ; '  the  •  blue  fliunes 
curled  and  twined  round  the  black  crocks  in  snake-like  coib ;  the 
:nioaning  wmd  sang  i  melancholy  foretoken  of  die  death  of  die  waning 
year;  &e  burning,  tur^*  and  the' bridit  emb^  of  the  crumbling  log, 
assumed  strange  images  in  the  eyes  of  superstition  and  fancy ;  and  the 
whole  party  drew  closely  round  the  glimmering  hearth,  drinking  with 
greedy  ears  the  honeyed  words  of  the  old  Buchaugh.  He  was  rich 
in  the  legendary  histories  of  all  the  great  families  in  the  kingdom; 
explained  the  origin  of  such  bitter  *  maledicdons  as  **  the  curse  of 
Cromwell,"  and  "the  screech  of  the  morning;**  sang  ancient  ditties, 
aud  told  affecting  love-stories,  and  superstitious  tales  of  midnight  gob- 
lins, ladies  clad  in  white  garments  unged  with  crimson  blood,  and 
gaunt  warriors  galloping  trough  dark  glens  in  sable  armour  and 
plumes  of  waving  fire;  fearful  visions  of  dying  men;  and  rich  de- 
scriptions of  fiiiry-revels  among  old  ruins,  or  on  the  bright  green- 
sward, in  the  chill  moonlight  beam. 

He  had  travelled  from  a  village  on  the  other  .side  of  Sligo,  with  the 
ancient  piper  behind  him,  alternately  playing  boisterous^ tunes  and 
singing  roaring  catches,  to  scare  away  the  mischievous  elves  and 
fearful  goblins  that  flit  about  in  the  dark,  and  play  lawless  pranks 
upon  sober  travellers  with  impunity,  on  All  Hallowmas  Eve.  "  wicked 
flesh  and  blood  too,"  quoth  he,  "is  ofien  abroad  on  such  a  night  as 
this.  I  remember,  this  time  seven  years,  a  poor  siiiful  soul  of  a  foot- 
pad formed  a  plan  to  waylay  me)  as  I  passed  from  father  Fitzpatrick's 
snug  litde  cabin,  on  the  bog's  side,  to  old  Biddy -Magnir^^. merry- 
making on  the  hilL  The  simple  fool  thought,  perhaps,  that  .my  old 
cloak,  like  Thady  Aroon's,  was  lined  with  rick  gold ;  but  no  .-^nch 
thing,  boys:  Larry  Donovan  never  tak^more  from  charitable  Chris- 
tians, than  just  enough  to  make  his  heart  glad,  and  his  tongue  chirrup 
for  the  night,  living  like  the  happy  birds  in  the  forest,  without  a  single 
thought  of  the  morrow.  Well,  boys,  the  footpad  not  having  a  distinct 
recollection  of  my  figure,  attire,  and  phixnomy^  or  perhaps  being 
hoodwinked  by  die  thoughts  of  the  ugly  business  he  was  going* about, 
instead  of  my  own  poor  old  body,  actually  fell  upon  little  Jack  Delany, 
that  keeps'  the  shebeenAionBe  in  the  valley.  It's  an  old  saying^and  a 
true  one,  that  a  bad  cause  makes  a  weak  heart ;  and  by  this  pike  in 
my  grasp,  little  Delany  overcame  the  cowardly  cur  of  a  footpad,  (who 
was  no  Irishman,  do  you  rnark^)  knocked  the  .dirty  poltroon  ddwu^  and 
resolutely  robbed  him.  Now,  whether  Delany  was  justified  in  going 
so  far,  Larry  Donovan  won't  pretend  to  dedde ;  for  I  'm  told.it  was  a 
poser  for  the  rosy,  good-humoured  priest  himself.  But  when  Jack 
lies  on  his  low  death-bed,  with  the  clammy  dews  standing  on  his 
brow,  the  moaning  bibe  combiiig  her  yellow  locks,  and  singing  the 
death-wail  at  his  casement,  then  will  this,  and  all  poor  Dfelany's  other 
actions,  appear  to  his  darkening  eye  in  their  true  colours." 

The  supper-table  was  now  prepared.  The  bright  holiday;  pewter- 
plates  and  dishes  gleamed  upon  the  board,,  to  the  utter-  exduston  of 
the  wooden  bowl  and  rude  trencher.  The  cobler's  nob  ;  grinned 
ghastly  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  •  hug^  piles  of  hiighing'potatoes, 
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iduk  ti»  light  broim  kM  and  ihMliy  toitey  larmonm 
tempting  odoun.      Cankanmm  and  mppk^piet  w«fe  anokiiig  cm  M 
4Hle» ;  figgua  of  pi»e  Potlaen  dmoe  bngMy  oh  different  parts  of  the 
loadfld  taUe ;  ondvve  took  our  aeale  at  ^d  Dennae  pbjred  a  ftatal  flo«i- 
riah  OBi  hie  ■aneaoai  pipe* 

AAa  die  iopaal«  dawaag  'los  resamadt  and  the  old  mendleaot 
chacrily  aaoowipaniad  tiw  niiiaic  wkh  eevmnd  vemee  of  the  old  song, 

"  Twas  on  a  day. 
When  play  wai  passbg  tree 
Whh  great  pleasantly, 
M kth  and  jollity, 
OtAkiBoi 
And  daaoipg  alseu" 

"Hie  diversion  was  kept  up  for  many  hours,  wheti  the  exhausted  yoimg 
men  and  maidens  again  flocked  round  the  entertaining  Buchaugh. 
I  had  wound*  myself  into  the  very  inmost  recesses  of  his  affectionate 
old  hreast,  hy  a  lucky  assertion  that  there  were  wandering  mendi- 
cants in  f  airy-land»  as  well  as  among  the  Milesians.  A  blended  ex- 
pression of  surprise  and  rapture'sat  on  his  happy  countenance,  and  he 
listened  with  dumb  attention  to  my  recital  or  part  of  The  Beggar's 
petition  to  Mab  the  Fairy  Queen. 

As  I  conduded  my  quotation  from  the  alms-begging  prayer  of 
the  piigmy  mendicant  to  her  fidry  graCCi  when  she  was  rioting  perhaps 
on  *  a  moon-parched  grain  of  purest  wheat,"  or 


«' The  broke  hceit  of  e  oighiii^pde 
O'ercome  in  lUQsin^" 

the  oid  Buchangh  cordially  grasped  my  hand,  and,  drawing  hia  tat- 
tered doak  doeer  about  lum,  requited  me  with  «  nairation  of  ^  his 
travela  into  foreign  parts.** 

After  a  prdinmiary  drang^  and  the  moal  gnttaral  **  notes  <^  pre- 
paration," he  thvs  hegaii :  •— **  Many,  many  long  yetfs  ago,  when  ihe 
good  wife  in  the  bee-nrf«  chair  was  as  blooming  a  lass  as  any  of  the 
young  Uoaaoma  ihat  gather  around  her,  I  was  slowly  pacing  along  the 
asft'diore,  near  the  little  village  of  StradbaUy,  iHien  a  bare-^footed  little 
fellow  van  np  to  me,  ready  to  explode,  with  «  message  finom  old  Thady 
Aaoon,  the  gff«0t  Buduiugh,  who  lay  at  the  laet  extremity  of  1^  in 
one  of  the  little  oabina  in  the  vini^e*  I  fevnd  the  old  man  at  holy 
devotiao  wilh  a  venerable  priest ;  and  as  soon  as  his  prayers  were  ended 
he  9iotaoned  me  to  approach,  and,  oonvulaii^ly  pressing  my  hand  to 
hia  laeakl^^thiobbii^heart,  in  a  trenmlous  and  broken  voice  spoke  to 
ane  aa  feUowa;  — ^*  Donovan,'  and  he^  *  you're  my  own  consin-ger- 
many  nnd  I  'm  ^nre  you  've  aa  honest  a  heart  aa  ever  beat  in  the 
bosom  of  man.  You  know  well  enough  how  long  I  've  been  wan^- 
dering  iMrer  the  land^  curing  the  sick,  amusing  the  Inaty,  carrying 
lov»*token8  over  monntaina  and  rivera,  and  bearing  fend  requests  to 
yoonp  maideDa  feom  their  lovers,  to  look  np  to  the  bright  moon  at 
midnight,  and  think  that  thoae  who  dearly  loved  liiem,  although  fer,  fer 
•way,  went  at  that  moment  lifting  their  ^es  to  the  same  plaee,  and 
'y  maaing  upon  them.    In  tfe»  courae  of  a  long  life  I  have  een- 


away. 


trived  to  olean  a  aughty  sum <^  money,  whiehyou  wiM  feid  cart^- 
feOf  aewed  D^  in  my  ^d  patched  ^leak,  wi 


with  nae^^vwhiaUe  bonds  and 
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goodlnote9firoiii.««iaeof  thegnatonMof  tbelandw  l^hese  I  deihrer 
up  JtQ  tbee,  in  the  pcesenoe  of  this  good  and  holy  nwoy  soleronly  en- 
joioing  thee  to  act  £|ithfiilly,  and  do  .the  bidding  of  thy  dvnig  kins- 
man. By  ihfi  ii^e  of  t|ie  Blackwaler  ypu  will  Snd  my  ooly  and  b»- 
lovad  daiighter,  in  a  white  little  cottage,  which  waa  lately  inhabited  by 
my  |Hoiia  siaier  Bridget)  whoae  deatbJament  w^  swig  a  few  weeks  ago 
-Hand  my  sweet  bud  is  now  left  desolate  imd  m^otected.  She.  is 
married  9  but  her  husband  breathes  the  air  of  a  fi:>reign  and  far-distant 
land*  He  is  a  young  East  Indian*  whom  his  pamnta  sent  over  to  a 
r^lion  in  Dubun,  for  the  purpose  o£  receiviiig  a  liberal  education. 
He  saw  my  mild  and  beautiful  child*  loved  her,  and  was  beloved,  ar- 
dently beloved,  in  return.  Although  springing  from  a  proud  and  an* 
eient  lamily»  he  disdained  not  to  wed  with  ^e  humble  blood  of  a  wan- 
dering Buchaugh.  True  love  levels  all  distinctions  and  degrees* 
The  youth  was  suddenly  called  to  the  Indies  by  his  &ther,  and  he  left 
my  daughter  with  her  aunt,  until  he  should  have  somewhat  smoothed 
the  severity  of  his  proud  father's  displeasure,  which  he  expected  would 
at  first  rage  most  vehemently,  on  hearing  that  the  child  of  his  hopes 
had  married  without  his  consent,  and  to  the  daughter  of  a  be^ar  too' 
—41  wandering  Buchaugh  on  the  mountainii  of  Erin.  He  knows  not 
that  Peggy's  old  fiither  can  give  her  the  dowry  of  a  Duchess,  neither 
does  the  girl  herself.  I  have  confided  the  secret  of  my  wealth  to  none 
on  earth  before  this  day.  I  fear,  from  the  young  man's  silence,  that 
his  &ther  has  roughly  thrust  him  from  his  roof  for  his  indiscretion; 
and  my  dying  frish  is,  that  you,  my  young  friend,  should,  accompany 
my  Peggy  to  Calcutta,  htek  out  her  beloved  husband,  and  place  them 
above  the  ftowns'Siid  scorns  of  the  cold  world,  and  his  cruel  haughty 
volativas,.by  en^^owii^  them  with  this  my  tattered  cloak.' 

**  The  pU  xpai^  died  a  few  hours  afler,  and  I  sought  out;  t^^  youpg 
)'s  eottage  at  the  place  mentioned  by  the  old  Buchaugh. 

• '  TIkvs  I  bcafdthe  thnatbea  waifaling, 
The  dove  and  iMtrtridge  I  there  descried. 
And  the  kunbkins  sporting  every  morning 
]Jowa  by  the  banks  of  Blackwater  side.' 

After  a  long  aearoh,  I  at  length  discovered  the  jewel ;  and  truly  never 
did  the  warm  eye  of  youth  gaae  oa  a  more  lovely  objaot.  The  deef 
melancholy  in  which  I  found  her  absorbed*  her  pale  cpuntenanoe  and 
mouraittg  lainient,  interested  me  beyond  measure.  I  was  then  young 
and  warm-hearted,  and  looked  upon  her  with  &dii^  lutle  short  of 
piure  devotiMi. 

*  Her  head  hung  down  on  her  whit^^  white  breert, 
A  tfoe  Iovof's  knot  to  her  heart  she  press'd. 
And  the  tearrdrop  gleamM  on  her  cold  pale  cheek* . 
like  froaen  dew  on  the  lily  meek.' 

1  shewed  her  the  andqae  aiWet  ring,  rieUy  studded  with  diamonds, 
of  old  Aroon,  and  ahe  resi^pied  herself  wholly  to  my  direeticm,  bitterly 
bewailing  the  death  of  the  oUL  BndMiitgh.  We  courageously  set .  safl 
fbr  the  Indies,  braving  the  fearful  dangers  of  the  great  ocean,  and  ar- 
rived in  safety  at  the  doorsfaa  fiither-in-law.  He  bore:  the  luHiouBed 
name  of  a  proud  Irish  iamily,  but  unluckily  springiDg  fmm  a  younger 
luranch,  which  his  anoaa tors  hadimpDverished  by  laviriiing'the  whole  of 
-thrir  possesriena  on  the  elder  sons,  be  was  driven*  tQ  trudt  and  barte^r 
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for  his  support.  He  went  on  prosj^ously  for  many  yearsi  but,  nieet- 
ing  with  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune  in  some  great  speculationB,  hi|d 
sent  for  his  son  to  taarry  a  rich  heiress,  in  order  to  prop  up  his  iidling 
fortunes,  the  tottering  state  of  which  he  had  mudi  ado  to  conceid. 
What  a  flood  of  agony  did  these  dreadful  tidings  pour  upon  the  heart  of 
young  Hector  O'Hara,  on  his  arrival  at  Calcuttia !  He  often  rallied  his 
iin&ing  spirits,  and  resolved  to  impart  the  secret  of  his  marriage  to 
his  father  ;  but  the  moment  the  old  man  appeared  with  his  steim  eye 
and  care-worn  brow,  his  resolution  vanished.  How  could  he  hurry  him 
into  the  grave,  by  saying  he  had  wedded  with  the  daughter  of  a  beg- 
gar? How  blast  all  those  budding  hopes,  from  the  blossoming  of 
which  he  anticipated  such  pleasure  and  advantages  ? 
'  "  The  father  alternately  endeavoured  to  threaten  and  cajole  him*  into 
a  consent  to  the  marriage  with  the  heiress — ^his  mother  on  her  bended 
knees  besought  him  to  save  her  from  poverty  and  ruin ;  and  his  sicftera 
turned  with  eyes  full  of  tears  and  imploring  looks  upon  him.  Op- 
pressed with  their  unrelenting  persecution  for  many  weeks,  he  had 
passed  the  night  in  dreaming  agony.  The  whole  family  were  gathered 
round  him  in  the  breakfast-room,  assailing  him  with  tears,  threats, 
and  bitter  reproaches — ^his  fevered  blood  rushed  wildly  through  his 
veins ;  his  heart  beat  convulsively  in  h^s  breast ;  his  sight  grew  dim  ; 
his  brain  whirled,  and  I  fear  the  fatal  consent  was  just  quivering  on 
his  white  lip,  when  the  folding  doors  of  the  apartment  suddenly  burst 
open,  and  the  pale  &ce  and  slender  figure  of  his  Peggy  appeared  be- 
ibre  him.  "  My  wife !  my  dear  wife !''  was  all  that  he  could  utter, 
and  he  bounded  into  her  encircling  arms.  The  father  stood  aghast, 
the  women  shrieked,^and  the  young  wife  and- her  husband  were  still 
locked  to  each  other's  breast  when  I  entered  the  room,  and  with  a  low 
obeisance  introduced  myself  as  a  relation  of  the  bride.  The  amaze- 
ment of  all  instantly  increased ;  and  the  &ce  of  old  Hector  assumed 
an  expression  of  unfeigned  horror  and  deep  disgust,  as  I  threw  the  old 
patched  cloak  of  the  Buchaugh  at  his  feet,  loudly  proclaiming  it  to  be 
the  marriage  portion  of  his  son's  wife.  The  sudden  jerk  loosened 
some  of  the  stitches,  and  a  shower  of  bright  gold  covered  the  floor. 
In  a  few  words  I  explained  every  thing.  The  winning  ways  of  Peggy 
soon  moved  the  hearts  of  the  family  in  her  favour;  her  husband  was 
happy  in  her  love;  and  the  old  gold  and  great  monev-bonds  of  the 
wandering  Buchaugh  effectually  saved  the  sinking  fortunes  of  the 
proud  old  Hector  O'Hara. 

**  The  grateful  young  couple  implored  me  to  pass  the  remainder  of  my 
days  under  t^etr  roof;  but  my  heart  yearned  for  the  land  of  my  fore- 
fathers. How  could  I  die  happy  in  a  foreign  country,  with  only  one 
of  my  own  dear  kinsfolk  to  close  my  eyes  and  wail  over  my  cold 
corpse?  How  could  I  rest  under  any  tiurf  but  that  of  old  Erin  ?  The 
sun  seemed  to  look  upon  me  with  a  strange  aspect — the  moon  had  not 
half  the  sweet  quietness  in  her  white  face,  the  stars  did  not  shed  the 
same  soft  light  as  In  my  own  native  land.  There  were  no  smiling 
maidens  to  look  out  upon  me  as  I  passed— no  bright-eyed  children  to 
listen  to  my  tales — no  hoary  grandsires  to  drop  the  tear  at  my  pathe- 
tic ditties— no  flestal  merry-meetings  on.  All  Hallow  Eve<*-no  willing 
voice  to  join  with  me  in  loudly  diantiag  the  soul-stirring  aaUfem  of 
Entt^(hbmgk,    My  heart  was  in  Ireland,  all  my  affections  were-een- 
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tered  in  my  own  country ;  and  I  quickly  bade  adieu  to  my  kind  friends, 
and  cheerily  set  sail  again  ibr  my  own  little  Isle  of  the  Ocean**" 

The  old  buchaugh  and  the  roeny  piper  continued  to  amuse  us  &t 
the  greatest  part  <^the  night ;  nor  did  the  rustic  party,  break  up  before 
many  of  the  youngsters  weredocing  in  their  seats,  the  juper's  ^es 
twinkling,  with  the  eflfects  of  the  strong  Pothien,  the  .merry  cock  crow- 
ing out  his  matinal :  salutation,  -  and  the  grey  dawn  glinunering  over  • 
the  summit  of  the  lofty  Knoek<4ia««ee.  .     .A. 
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£vBNiirG*s  warm  hues  are  on  the  hill. 
The  foliage  on  the  bough  is  still. 

The  sun's  last  rays  appear — 
Nor  shock  of  arms,  nor  navock's  rout. 
Nor  the  steel'd  warrior's  battle-shout. 

Break  on  the  listenii^  ear. 

It  wAs  not  thus  when  England's  might 
Met  here  in  arms,  and  dared  the  fignt 

With  Gallia's  chiraliy ; 
When  here,  the  white  and  waving  crest 
That  the  Bohemian  helmet  prest* 

Was  bathed  in  slaughter's  dye. — 

There  at  yon  cross*,  aged,  ieeble,  blind. 
Yet  bearing  still  th'  heroic  mind 

That  scorns  at  destiny. 
Died  'midst  his  foes  the  hoary  king. 
And  the  joung  victor  triumphing 

Tore  his  tall  plumes  away. 

Yet  lives  the  tower  f  where  Edward  stood 
And  gazH  upon  that  scene  of  blood— > 

A  totteriiig  monument,        . 
A  silent  solitary  thing. 
Witness  of  Crecy*8  combating 

And  Gaul's  pale  standards  rent  :-^ 

.  And  those  that  saw  without  dismay 
Her  lesions  form  their  wide  display, 

Hi^n,  con  Indent,  and  brave. 
But  little  deeming  that  an  hour 
Would  strew  in  dust  their  mail-clad  power. 

Like  wreck  upon  the  wave. 

Boast  of  my  Country — storied  6eld  ! 
Where  now  are  they  who  once  cotdd  wield 

Her  sword  so  m^btily  ? — 
Where  are  my  fathers  2— ^ey  are  gone ; 
And  by.  the  record,  only  known 

Of  what  thy  glories  say. 

Cre^,  farewell  I    1  've  trod  thy  plain 

With  thouffhts  that  thrill'd  through  every,  vein. 

And  hiah  romantic  pride. 
That  England  gave  to  thee  thy  fame. 
And  bore  the  sons  of  deathless  name 

Who  in  thy  combat  died.*  n. 


*  A  stone  crow  still  marks  the  place  where  the  king  of  Bohemia  fell, 
t  A  bnildiaf ,  resembling  a  mined  windmill,  is  still  shewn  as  the  tower  where 
Edward  III.  overlooked  the  battle. 


(  2<«  ) 

ON  ARABIC  AVP   P&B9&A1C    LITBAATUJUBU      MO.  II. 

Thb  eaaeliett  adeomits  we  haTe  vecmed  of  the  Penttn  iiatioii. 
tmk  very  few  tokens  of  dmr  haviag  eoltivated  the  oompoiitieiB  of  Ian* 
gaaige*  However  accompliehedi  and  aootnapliihed  they  were,  accordiiig' 
to  the  teatimoBj  of  the  most  intemtiBg  hiatonan*  among  the  most 
polished  as  well  as  iiie  most  extnordinary  people  that  the  world  haa 
ever  s^en,  the  Persians  studied  rather  saeh  arts  as  give  grace  to  the 
person,  than  bestow  elegance  on  die  mind.  Riding,  wiestUng^  and 
throwing  the  javelin,  are  the  pursuitB  assigned  to  the  youth  of  Persia 
by  the  biographer  of  Cyrus ;  and  Herodotus  informs  us  that  their 
young 'men  wete  exercised  chiefly  in  three  things — ^in  hurling  the  dart, 
in  riding,  and  in  the  practice  of  virtue. 

The  warrior-philosopher  Xenophon,  although,  from  his  acquaintance 
with  the  younger  Cyrus,  he  must  have  conversed  in  Persian  with  ease 
and  fluency,  has  not  transmitted  to  us  any  composition  on  that  idiom. 
There  is  not  even  an  historian  of  Alexander,  although  these  are  suffi- 
ciently numerous,  who  has  left  us  the  desired  ii^ormation :  we  must 
look  dierefore  to  a  later  date,  to  the  era  of  Mahomet  and  Anushirvan, 
for  the  first  accounts  which  can  be  noeivvd  as  ffeniline. 

At  the  birth  of  Mahomet,  Nushirvan  o^  Anumirvan,  the  Chosroes  of 
the  Bvzantine  writers,  reigned  over  the  vast  empire  of  Iran  or  Persia. 
The  Oriental  historians  designate  this  monarch  by  the  title  of  Just ;  but 
in  a  nation  of  slaves  such  a  title  is  obtained  without  many  sacrifices  on 
the  part  of  the  sovereign,  and  no  extraordinary  eflEbrts  of  clemency  and 
humanity  may  be  expected  to  have  decorated  his  career.  At  this  period, 
however,  long  before  that  which  is  termed  the  golden  age  of  Persian 
literature,  and  which  was  adorned  by  so  great  a  brilliancy  of  philosophers 
and  poets,  we  begin  to  receive  some  accounts  respecting  the  state  of  that 
langusge.  There  had  been  founded  at  Ghandisapor,  a  city  of  Khorasan, 
a  sdiool  of  physic ;  and  as  the  study  of  this  useAu  aeience  advanced,  the 
arts  of  literature  began  to  assume  the  rank  they  merit  in  the  scale  of 
human  pursuits.  But  unfortunately,  as  is  common  in  the  early  growth 
of  reason,  scholastic  disputes  and  die  jargon  of  metaphysic  subtleties 
usurped  the  place  of  a  pure  and  eidigbtenei  philosophy.  It  happened, 
notwithstanding,  that  idthouffh  these  studies  did  not  odarffe  the  boun- 
daries of  science,  nor  extena  the  limits  of  human  knowledge, — ^that 
although  mankind  has  not  been  indebted  to  Ghandisiqpor  for  any  use- 
fiil  inventions  to  adorn  or  to  improve  life,  yet  they  produced  a  remark- 
able influence  on  the  purity  and  correctness  of  its  dialect.  Contro- 
versy, if  it  doe«  not  add  to  the  graqp  of  an  understanding,  at  least 
sharpens  and  gives  nerve  to  a  lan^iage*  Hence  tb#  idiom  of  polished 
life  became  dutingviabed  from  that  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  name  of 
the  "  Deri"  was  given  to  the  fonner,  while  the  latter  was  distinguished 
by  that  of  "  Pehlevi." 

It  would  be  a  fitting  subject  of  investigation  among  antiquaries  and 
philologists,  ta  ascertain  the  etymology  of  the$e  names.  The  more 
probable  account  of  them  appears  to  1^,  that  the  Deri  was  a  perfect 
specimen  of  the  ''  Psrsi,"  so  called  fVora  the  country  of  which  Shiras 
is  the  capital ;  .and  that  the  Pehlevi  had  its  name  from  the  "  Pehlu," 
or  heroes  who  spoke  it  in  its  earlier  ages. 
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•  Periutpg  there  waB  he  'iajisget  of  ammmg  to^  4iuch  tlia  air  of  die 
verbal  critic,  if  we  remark  that  thoeatiU  eniattracefrof  anather  Peraian 
dialect,  called  the  "Zend."  Thia  waa  the  language  of  the^priaata  and 
sageSf  and  exhibited  thoac  naore  aoknm  religioaa  trutba,,  Ott  whieh  only 
a  commentary  waa  offered  to  tibe  vulgar  in  the  Pehlevi  4y>«giia»  The 
iiend,  howeves,  may  be  fairly  conaidmd  aa  eztioet,  §or  altboHgfa  the 
wntingfi  of  Zeratiisht  or  Zoroaater  were  eompaaed  in  diis  diaracter, 
yet  there  are  few,  even  among  die  |irieat8«  who  oaA  be  said  to  under* 
stand  St.  The  PeUevi  beaca  an  ^vioiia  sinoilarity  to  the  Chaldee 
and  Hebrew,  and  may  posaibly  have  bean  derived  from  ii*»  But  the 
Deri,  or  the  Pant,  formed  the  fovndatiim  of  Aat  modem  ~  ~ 
survived  die  shock  of  Mahomet's  career,  and  was  afterwards, 
by  the  poems  of  Hafia  and  Sadi,  of  Ferdouai  md.  Noureddia  Jami  t« 

For'thepresent  we  will  quit  the  vaatertipiro  of  Iran  or  Paraia,  and 
tarn  to  the  aister  nation  of  Arabia*  It  is  a  aiagiUiar  fiftct  diat  the  Arabs 
have  never  been  entirely  subdued ;  no  impression  on  them  haa  ever 
extended  beyond  dieir  bordera.  *^Aa  a  nation  they  have  ever  continued 
independent.  If  portions  of  dieir  vast  tracta  have  yieldad  to  the  tor- 
rent of  vehement  irruptions :  if  Mecca  and  Medina  have  b^en  vaioe 
quishedbv  the  Scythian,  and  the  grasping  sway  of  Rooie  could  estaUisb 
fer  herself  a  province  within  d^  dwttictats  if  the  Othmans  hvire 
attempted  to  exercise  over  them  a  foint  semUcM^oe  of  sovereignty  |,  yet 
as  a  distinct  class  of  mankind  they  have  ever  remaimsd  free  and  unre- 
'  strained. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  sketck  in.  a  ibnper'  paper  the  ^neral'  man- 
ners.of  die  Arabs:  it  may  be  anuiaiogto;  examine  whed»ercliniate  could 
have  produced  any  inflnenee  on  them*  The  nativea  qi  Arabia  are 
divided  into  dioae  of  H^aa  and  of  Ysm^o*  QewlaliB  beyond  the 
wildest  wastes  of  European  land  ana  the  ti^eta  of  Arabia  PetrsBa.  Umi 
green  and  iuxuriant  herbage  ^/dadi  abada  ita  l^Pt^^  <»v«r  the  dreary 
levela  of  Tartary,  and  oflbra  aaaaa  le^f  at  least  tp  the  weary  traveller* 
never  cheers  the  eye  idueh  wandora  ovet  the  Eastern  Desert.  Bounds 
lesamaaseaef  oongbmerated  sand  ebatruol^  his  paAi  exe^  where  the 
wide  expanse  ia  teiken  by  a  ebain  of  Ueak  and  barren  mountajna^' 
The  oppnsaiue  rayaof  die  midday  sun  descend  diirecdy  oa  this  plaJJ^ 
The  heat  ia  fimned  b(f  no  eoolia^  bae^Ms»  i»  the  w^ida  <rf  Axtim 
breathe  only  p^atilenee  aad  noisome  vapour*  or  serve  to  iAov^ase  tka 
desolation,  by  die  billows  of  rotting  aaad  wbid^  they  faiaa>  or  awlter» 
and  wUeh  have  beoi  hnowA  to  iNisy  v4lflto  c«r«rim  9»A  ^hfiie  wmm 
ia  dieir  turbuknce^ 

The  letters  of  dm  Arabic  yeaeasUe  dUM9  ^  Ibo  P^emifu^i  diolottea 

only  sompiiaing  four  addidonal  to  the  nupbar  It    InapiriAaiidei^raa- 
sioa  the  two  iduuns  mainly  differ.    The  Persian  has  the  superior  soft- 

*  Ffti^Uiar  nQvuis,  ap.  tl^oae  of  water,  fire,  Ac.  are  common  to  these  lanmages. 

t  Tlu8  subject  has  been  admirably  treated  by  Sir  WilHiun  ^Ofies  in  his  BlM^arses. ' 
}  The  Ronians  midntalned  the  residence  of  a  centurion  waA  a  plk»  of  tribvte  on 

the  coast  of  the  territory  of  Me^ns  |  and  the  Emperor  Trajan  oonsldered  tUli  a 

spAcient  reason  to  d^lanM^  Arabia  9A  a  Roman  prorinc^.    These  fiiels  rest  on  the 

antboTitjrof  Arrian. 
$  SoHman  I.  conquered  Temen,  or  Happy  Ar>l^^9  A*^*  1939^  bv^ne  reveeee  was 

erer  transmitted  to  the  Ottoman  Porte :  aiJd  the  tMs  were  iaafl^capdlM' A.  D. 

1630.  <      ^     ' 

II  Iliere  are  thhty-two  Persian^  twenty-eight  Arabic  letters. 
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ne«8  ;'•  k  ia»  more  deMeacy,  more  -elegance,  hioro  heButy^    Bven  the 
EiiglMb- reader  ^ho  is  aGquainted  widi  die  tratudations  o£  Sir  WHliam ' 
Jones,  will  confess  that  the  Gasels  or.Odes  of  Hafiz  and  Sadi  will 
scarcely  yield  in  competition  withsome  of  the  better  order  of  our.poet«. . 
The  Persian  is  besides  remarkable  for  a  ▼arietjr  of  ;die  most  copious  * 
combinations'*,'  and  may  probably  have  been  among  tbe^K^nrces  of  die 
Greek — the  language  which  the  world  has  confessed  to  have  sarpassed- 
all  others  in  energy,  comprehensiveness^  and  vigour.   .     .  - 

With  the  Sanscrit,  the  Arabic  appears  to  have  no  connexion : .  among  . 
other  reasons  &r  this  conclusion  mary  be  mentioned,  thatit  is  altogether . 
unacqnainted'With  that  matchless  power  of  the  combination  of  word^ 
which  gives   such  inexpressible  ^vce  to   the  Persian,   and  to  lan« 
guages  of  a  simdar  original. 

We  disclaim  at  the  present  having  as  yet  acquired  any  knowledge  of 
the  Sanscrit     But  to  dioSe  who  are  accustomed  to  trace  a  language  to  : 
its  reots,  (the  only  method,   according  to  the  polite  Earl  of  Chester- 
field, of  thoroughly  understanding: it,)  another  difierence.  is  presented  > 
between  the  Arabic  and  Sanscrit,  together,  with  those  derived  from  a  ^ 
corresponding  origin — ^that  in  the  former,  as  in  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
and  others,  the  roots  are  formed  of  three  letters :    in  the  latter  they  are^ 
almost  universally  biliteral.    This  circumstance  would  aloiae  .teadi:the. 
etyibologist  to  infer  their  having  owed  dieir  several  inventioKis  to  dif- 
ferent races  of  men  f* 

We  hope  in  a  future  paper  to  give  some  account  as  well  of  the  litera* : 
ture  of  the  golden  age  of  Persia,  as  of  the  productions,  of  Arabia, 
antee^endy,  as  well  as  at  times  immediately  succeeding  to  die  era  of. 
Mahomet.  -  But  we  have  promised  some  account  of  .the  career  of  tfaat^ 
extraordinary  man,  and  of  the-  effect  which  we  .think  it  might  have » 
had  on  the  language  and  the  manners  of  his  subjects.. 

The  influence' of  the  spirit  of  warfere  upon  a  nation  .varies,,  accord- 
ing as  that  nation  is  composed  of  freemen  or  of  slaves.  .When  the 
sul^ts  of  a  despot  make  conquests,  their  exertions  serve  only  to . 
extend  die  power  and  the  dominion  of  their  lords.  .When  fireenen 
are  victors,-  they  vanquish  for  themselves ;  for  their  own.  advantage  or 
their  own  glory  t.-  If  the  spirit  of  just  legislation  do  not  pervade  a 
nation, -we  cannot  expect  any  rapid  advances  in  the  amelioration'.. of 
the  species.  The  dictates  of  a4ord  are  readily  obeyed;  the  gen^ous 
intercourse  of  free  thought  is  absent;  the* place  of  pure  religion  is 
usurped  by  ceremony  and  superstition ;  and  the.peo|He  are  the  easy. 
machines  of  some  grasping  mind,  which  can  direct  their  hopes  and  oad*-  i 
ployments  at  its  owh  £scretion.  Thus  the  Arab  race,  iwild  and  dis- 
jointed, was  peculiaily  fitted  to  display  the  talents  of  Mahomet. .  Their  > 

•  The  oomUiiMtioiu  with  <*  Gul*'  a  rose,  *'  Peri"  a  fairy,  are  sufficient  to  indi- 
eate  the  power  and  aezibility  of  the  languaffe.     (See  Sir  WUHam  Jones's  Ftersian 
Gramoiar.)    We  are  afiraid  we  ought  to  apologise  for  these  dry  etjrmolones ;  but 
the  raider  of  taste  must  recollect  that  these  names  hare  been  familiarized  to  every  . 
ear  l^  the  d.elicious  poem  *'  JLalla  Rookh"  and  by  «  The  Bride  of  Abydos." 

t  Both  languages  ha^,  howerer,  a  wonderful  extent  of  deriyatives.    The  scholar 
may  smile  at  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Oriental  remark,  but  he  will  allow  its  ingenuity, ' 
•*  That  if  the  ^eity  Indra  of  the  Hindus  were  to  descend,  he  would  scarcely  com- 
prehend  the  full  power  and  versatility  of  their  language." 

X  Herodotus,  1.  5. 
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coiiAtry  hftd  neT«r  been  subdiied,  and  noimpreiiMm  on.it  had'extenfled* 
beyond  its  borders.;  butintemal  feud  had  wasted  the  vigour  and  stayed' 
the  advancement  of  its  power;  and  the  character  of* Mahomet  byi 
nature  fitted  him  to  influence  the  jarring  tribesi  and  to  combine  their 
interests  in  the  pursuit  of  one  great  and  important  eoA* 

Mahomet' has  often  been  repi^ented  as  of  low  .aad  vulgar  origin ; 
but  die  assertion  is  groundless  and  ilhunry*.  He  was  thegrandskmofi 
an  opulent  merchant,  whose  liberality  preserved  the  citiaens  of  Mecca  • 
from  iamtne.  A  genius  enterprising,  a  judgment  sound  and  ma- 
ture, features  engaging,  general  habits  and  demeanour  conciliatory,' 
marked  a  miiki  destined  to  soar,  whatever  might  have  been  its  path  of- 
exertion. 

The  first  exploit  of  Mahomet,  in  the  displav  of  his  joretended  mis«  > 
sion,  was  die  conversion  of  his' own  family.  Ks  wife  Cadijah,  his  ne- 
phew All,  and  his  servant  -Zeid,  were  the  fitst  who  embraced  his  .cause. 
The  bold  and  romantic  Ali,  fired  with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  of- 
fered himself  as  the  companion  oi  his  relative  through  all  his  perils. 
But  the  citizens  of  Mecca  were  his  foes:  they  sought,  to  de^oy  the- 
bold  innovator,  who  direatened  to  abolish  the  worship  of  their  idols ; 
anditivas  only  the  unshaken  attachment  of  his  kinsman  Abu  Tald> 
which  protected  the  son  of  Abdallah.  r 

The  death  of  this  aged  and  respected  chieftain  left  him  open  to  .the. 
vengeance  of  his  enemies.  The  chief  of  the  hoetile  tribe  collected, 
his  adherents,'  and  proposed  to  them,  as  the  only  method  for  the  exter- . 
mination  of  the  new  sect,  die  destruction  of  dieir  leader.  Imprison- 
ment, he  said,  would  exasperate  him ;  banishment  would  only  serve 
to  propagate  his  tenets.  The  conspirators  decided  that*  he. shoidd 
die,  and  resolved  that  a  sword  from  each  hand  should  transfix  his  body,, 
in  order  to  conceal  the  immediate  authors  of  the  bloody  deed.!.. 

But  it  was  not  destined  that  the  talents  of  Mahomet  should  thus 
perish.  He  was  reserved  for  higher  and  more  hazardous  achieve- 
ments. The  scheme  of  the  assassins  was  disclosed,  and  the  intended 
victinr  of  4heir  malevolence  sought  security  in  fii^t.  The  youthful 
Ali  arrayed  himself  in  the  vest  of  his  friend  and  patron,  undertook 
to  assmne  his  character,  and  reposed  on  the  couch  in  his  place.  A 
conduct  so  noble  and  disinterested,  his  adversaries  viewed  with  admi- 
ration and  astonishment:  they  respected  his  piety,  and  spared  his 
devoted  valour ;  and  by  diis  signal  act  of  generous  enthusiasm,  the 
young  hero  preserved  his  own  life,  in  addidon  to  that  of  his  celebrated 
associate. 

The  vicissitudes  of  fortune  are  singular  and  mysterious.  It  was 
litde  within  the  conjectures  of  the  adverse  fiiction,'  that. the  measures 
adopted  for  dieir  security  should  terminate  in  their  utter  ruin.  In 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  temple  at  Mecca,  some  of  the  principal  citizens 
had  learned  the  doctrines  of  Mahomet,  and  had  already  become  con- 
verts to  his  system.  These  received  the  new  fugiuve  with  -rapture. 
They  convened  a  solemn  assembly  of  their  fellowrcidzens :  they  exhi* 
bited  before  the  people  the j  tenets  and  the^promises'  of  Mahomet,  and 
invited  them  with  earnestness  to  embrace  the  sacred  cause.    Five  hun- 


*  See  the  eloquent  and  inicresUng  narrstire  of  Gibboa. 
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dred-wanridn  aiainUcd  nmnd  Us  atendbirdy  and  bound  dieauelTes  by 
the  strongest  engagemoits  to  follow  his  banner.  After  the  custom 
oi  the  eastern  nations,  he  was  chosen  to  the  double  office  of  priest  and 
8overe%n:.h0  was  invested  with  the  royal  purple,  and  the  air  was. 
rent  with  the  piercing  acclamadons  of  his  in£M;uated  adherents* 

-  To  recover  authearity  in  his  native  city,  Mecca,  was  now  the  leading 
oAvjeet  of  the*  chieftain.  For  this  purpose  the  Arabs,  already  suffi- 
ciently bent  on  warlike  exploits,  received  a  new  incitement  by  the  hope 
of  ftiture  reward.  The  sword,  proclaimed  the  diampion,  shall  con- 
duct you  to  happiness ;  and  he  that  shall  rti^  his  Uood  in  the  sacred 
cause,  shall  sup  that  night  in  Paradise.  Death,  whieh  had  been 
contemned  before,  now  became  an  object  of  warm  desire ;  and  soldiers 
elevated  with  sudi  expectations*  as  well  as' careless  of  danger,  would 
stand  the  shock  of  the  fiercest  attacks.  The  events  of  three  successive 
engagements  decided  the  fiite  of  Meoea,  and  the  capitulation  of  that 
important  city  was  sem  followed  by  the  reduction  of  idl  Arabia. 

.  The  yean  of  the  warrior-prince  were  how  advancing  towards  their 
dose.  A  fever,  which  was  to  terniinate  his  existence,  had  com- 
menced to  prey  upon  his  vitals.  A  feil^  days  before  his  death,  with 
afieeted  condescension  and  humility,  he  proclaimed  to  the  people,  that 
if  any  man  should  conceive  himself  to  have  suffered  wrongfiiUy,  ample 
reparation  shoidd  be  now  offered.  One  voice  amidst  the  crowd  was 
httrd  to  complain ;  and  the  dying  chieftain  called  him  into  hia  pre- 
sence, heard  his  request,  and  satisfied  his  demand. 

It  was  now  his  office,  previously  to  his  departure,  to  consummate 
the  supposed  evidences  of  his  misaion*  He  called  accordingly  for 
the  Koran,  and  dictated  a  few  sentences  to  be  added  to  the  volume. 
This  done,  he  sank  on  thie  besom  of  Ayesha,  the  best-beloved  of  hia 
wives,  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  uttering  a  £3W  taremulous  words, 
espired.  P*  W.  R. 

SONNET. 

ANG£LO  PI  CQSTANZQ. 

*•  Qoalor  Tetik  cbe  8^  Tdoce  arripra." 

When  the  cold  touch  of  withering  Time  comes  oi)« 
*     To  shake  the  frame  and  dull  the  cheek's  pure  dye — 

And  reason,  arm'd  with  thoughts  subliniely  hign, 

lapels  the  vanquishM  senses  from  their  throne — 
When  strength,  the  nurse  of  vain  desire,  is  gone. 

In  every  breast  love's  fadins  fire  must  die. 

And  those  who  dearly  loved  must  deeply  sigh 

O'er  erring  hopes  ana  years  untimely  tlowu. 
Then  all  amidst  this  stormy  sea  must  strain 

To  sain  the  welcome  oortj,  ere  evening  close 

Ana  Heaven  grow  darlcer  in  the  coming  night. 
Myjove  alone  must  even  in  death  remain  : 

The  flame  divine  that  in  my  sotnt  glows, 

la  one  where  rasaen  may  wim  sense  unite. 


(267) 

SKETCHES    OF    ITALY    TX    PROSE    AND    VERSE 

No*  1.  ^Passage  of  tkt  Alp9^ 

Hail,  lovely  land !  from  diffii  where  Winter  reigns 
Stem  midst  nis  snows,  I  seek  thy  sunny  plains. 
And  gazing,  breathless  with  the  new  delight^ 
Far,  rar  beneath  me  bend  mine  eager  sight. 
To  watch  the  radiance  of  thy  beauty  break 
Through  Tapoars  frowning  round  each  rugged  peak. 
One  spot  appears,  one  line  of  tender  blue- 
Are  th^  toe  bilU  X  loved,  the  vales  I  knew 
E'en  from  my  childhood  in  the  Poet's  strain  I 
Behind  yon  beetling  crag  they  're  lost  again ; 
And  Desolation  re-assumes  her  sway. 
And  forms  of  Terror  close  around  my  way : 
Once  more  the  clouds  dispart ;  yon  gorge  between 
A  line  of  brighter,  clearer  light  is  seen, 
Wida  and  more  wide  its  spreading  circles  swell. 
Pale  tints  of  aafiroo  ^^ce  o*er  tower  and  fell. 
And  rays  of  purple  nunglin^  with  the  shade 
Stream  o'er  the  plain,  and  m  the  horizon  fade;^- 
Here,  weary  pilgrim,  rest  thine  anxious  eye. 
That  is  the  landyou  seek ;  there,  there  lies  Italy. 

And  yet  1  linger— Yes,  thou  fV)wer  sublime, 
lliat  dwelPst  eanihlng  'mid  the  wrecks  of  Time, 
I  pausa  e'en  at  the  portal  of  thy  fime. 
And  feel  that  erea  Bemity  woos  i|i  vaia. 
Whilst  thou,  encircled  by  muestic  forms, 
Stalk'st  wildly  by,  and  througn  the  deep- toned  storms 
Speak'st  to  the  elements.    Tny  word  b  past^ 
'nie  icy  mountain  quivers  to  the  blast. 
The  ovet^angin^  avalanche  impends. 
It  orasbM,  topplmg  downward,  it  desoooda 
With  leperenssive  echoes,  swocpiiig  wid^ 
Forest  and  haiolot  ill  U«  furious  tiae ) 
Now  in  broad  cataracts  of  splendour  tost, 
Now  sbatter'd  into  sparkling ^ms  of  frost. 
Now  Hiund*ring  o'er  the  precipice's  verge 
Through  the  bmck  glen,  and  bursting  into  surge. 
Dre%d  symbob  of  omnipotenee  Divine, 
Works  of  the  Etc«ul  intellect,  whose  shrine 
Is  usiveiaal  Nature^  w  this  hoar 
Of  solitude  I  ftel,  I  own^our  ppwnr 
With  keener  sense :  ye  mountains,  tempeat-iiveni 
From  peak  to  base  \  ye  torrents,  madly  dnvoii 
With  wreck  of  crag  and  forest  tp  the  night 
Of  fathomless  golphs ;  ye  snowy  floods  of  light. 
Ridded  like  the  biftows  of  a  shoreless  main 
Behaud  the  |M|thwfiy  of  the  h«nicBne-««- 
TherD  iaa  spirit  in  yen,  which  cornea  o^r 
Tb?  mM'«  kme  conlemiJaaona.  lc|m»  powr 
Its  feelixig  in  my  breast,  and  aa  I  g^e  adpre. 
Eternity  speaks  from  your  heigh ts^  around 
Your  icy  brows  sweeps  the  awakening  soupd 
That  bub  us  ^  tvimortal :  this  vile  earth, 
Thia  hiody,  prison  of  our  heavenly  birth. 
Holds  not  ooaamimitta  vrith  yon ;  His  the  soa( 
Th  at  minriai  wkh  mr  tdrrors,  is  tht  toH 
Of  your  deep  thuqdarisf  in  the  dittfmt  voice 
Of  cataracts,  commandmg  to  rejoice 
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its  beaven-afpiriqg  iaculties.    Power,  might,    . 

And  miijestyy  die  vast,  the  in  finite, 

Are  shadow'd  in  those  giant  forms,  and  raise 

To  them  our  aspirations  whilst  v(e  gaze^. 

Till  all  the  bitter  ills  of  life,  which  tear 

Our  mortal'part,  the  stripes  of  grief  which  bare 

Our  bleedins  bosoms  to  the  scons  of  those 

Whose  morbid  dulness  feels  not  Fancy's  woes. 

Glance  harmless  from  us  I'^liere  at  length  we  're  free ; 

Nature,  these  mental  spectres  haunt  not  thee. 

Ths  road  over  Mont  Cenis  first  condncted  me  into  Italy*  What  I 
saw  and  felt  on  the  occasion  suggested  the  foregoing  lines.  I  will  de- 
tail in  prose,  from  the  memoranda  I  made  on  the  spot,  more  accurately, 
the  observations  which  occurred  tome,  and  the  emotions  which  I  ex*^ 
perienced. 

April  6.  We  left  the  small  town  of  St.  Micfaad  at  break  of  day, 
and  at  the  first  post  arrived  at  Modene,  situated  very  romantically  at 
the  entrance  of  a  deep  defile  of  precipitous  mountains.  From  Modene 
we  began  very  perceptibly  to  ascend,  althougli  the  commencement  of 
the  passage  of  Mont  Cenis  is  not  reckoned  from  this  place,  but  from 
Lans-le-bourg,  a  stage  farther.  The  scenery,  upon  our  leaving 
Modene,  assumed  the  wildest  and  most  magnificent  character :  the  pre- 
cipices were  sudden  and  deep,  the  valleys  below  hollowed  out  into  a 
variety  of  savage  forms,  and  dieir  natural  gloom  increased  by  the  thick 
woods  of  pine  which  overhimg  them ;  the  mountains  peaked  and  covered 
with  snow,  and  projecting  their  bleak  and  barren  sides  and  straight 
unbroken  lines  into  the  glens  beneath.  At  Lans-le-bourg  we  had 
attained  an  elevation  above  the  sea  of  more  than  4000  ieet.  From  this 
place  the  ascent  became  more  rapid:  we  were  forced  to  put  on  an 
additional  pair  of  horses  to  the  carriage,  and  to  taJLe  with  us  some 
peasants,  to  assist  in  supporting  its  weight  on  the  edge  of  the  pre- 
cipices, which,  by  the  accumulation  of  snow,  were  rendered  more  than 
usually  dangerous.  We  proceeded  on  foot,  in  order  to  have  a  more 
perfect  view  of  the  scenery.  The  road  ascended  by  long  traverses,  six 
of  which,  each  a  nah  in  length,  led  firom  Lans-le-bourg  to  the  highest 
point  of  Mont  Cenis  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass.  Our.  prospect  was 
dreary  in  the  extreme :  on  every  side  we  saw  wide-expanded  snows,  in- 
terrupted only  by  dark  woods  of  pine,  which  stretched  up  the  moun- 
tains. The  snows  were  in  some  parts  so  deep,  that  the  posts  which  axe 
placed  at  the  edge  of  the  road  to  mark  its  direction,  and  which  must 
be  at  least  sixteen  feet  high,  were  almost  covered.  The  snowy  masses 
impended  over  our  heads  from  the  verge  of  perpendicular  clifl&,  and 
threatened  to  descend  and  overwhdm  us  as  we  passed ;  or  they  had 
fiillen  across  the  road,  and  had  been  cut  through  by  the  workmen 
constantly  employed  on  Mont  Cenis,  in  order  to  aflbrd  a  passage. 
Whether  Hannibal  passed  over  Mont  Cenis  or  not  has  been  a  subject 
of  debate  and  inquiry.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  cross  it  without 
perpetually  recurring  to  the  adventures  of  the  Punic  chief,  and  the 
admirable  narrative  of  his , historian.  **  Ex  propinquo  visa  montium 
altitudo,  nivesque  coelo  prope  immixts,  tecta  innnrmia  imposita  rupi- 
bus,  pecora  jumentaque  torrida  frigoiey  homines  intonsi  et  incufti, 
animaiia  inanimaque  omnia  rigentia  gelu,  csstera  visu  qakm  dictu  foe- 
^iora  tcrrorem  renovarunt."    The  day  was  very  cold,  and  the  wind 
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rushing  down  the  deep  gorgcfs  of  the  mountain*  and  hringing  with  it 
particles  of  snow,  beat  £rectly  in  our  faces,  and  added  much  to  the  dif- 
nculty  of  the  ascent  We,  however,  reached  the  highest  part  of  the 
road  in  a)>out  two  hours  afid  .a  hieilf.     We  then  traYersed  a  dreary 

Elain,  com^pletely  buri^  under  the  snow,  from  one  part  of  which  we 
ad  a  fine  view  of  .the  highest*,  peak  of  Mont  Cenis,  whi<^,  as-  we 
passed,  burst  for  a  fe^w  moments  irom  the  clouds  that  suErounded  it, 
and  Uien  retired  again  into  obscuHty.     On  -this  phdh  is  situated  a 
convent,  the  monks  of  which  are  especially  charged  with  ibe  care  and- 
protection  of  the  distrefsed  traveller.      Near  tfa«  convent  ia^alake 
which  I  conclude  to  be  the  one  which  Strabo  notices  as  the  soufoes  of 
the  rivers  Druentias  and  Durias.     At  a  short  .distance  beyond,  near  a 
single  house  called  the  Grande  Croir^  we  found  sledges  waiting  for  us. 
We  placed  ourselves  in  them,  and  began  to  descend  very  rapidly.   E^ch 
sledge  was  drawn  by  a  mule,  and  guided  by  an  athletic  weather-beaten 
nuMmtaineer.     In  pne  place  the  descent  was  so  rapid,  that  my  guide 
dismissed  the  mule,  and  directed  the  sle^e  down  a  shelving  bank  of 
snow,  so  steep  that  my  own  weight  was  sufficient  to  impel  it  with  con- 
siderable velocity.     Nothing  could  be.  wilder  than  .the  whole  scene. 
The  moimtaineers  with  their  sledges  bounding  firom  rocklto  rock,  or 
sliding  with  their  burden  down  the  ridges  of  congealed  snow;  the 
bare  broad  cli£&  hung  with  icicles,  or  the  torrent  suspended  in  its 
course  by  the  frost ;  the  road  winding  above  our  heads  in  short  traverses, 
down  which  was  seen  at  a  distance  the  carriage  slowly  descending ;  a 
rude  bridge  throwi^  across  a  chasm  or  mountain«stream ;  thedeep.black 
▼alley  below,  in  which  appeared  the  small  solitary  village  half 'buried 
beneath  the  impending  rocks;  and  the  vast  amphitheatre   of  Mont 
Cenis,  with  its  attendant  mountains  cldsing  in  every  direction  around 
jMf  covered  with  snow  and  veiled  in  clQuds---all  together  formed  a  scene 
of  impressive  magnificence. and  desolation.     We  left  our.sledgesat  a 
small  place  called  San  Nicolo,  and  descended  in  our  carriage  the  rest 
of  the  way  to  Susa,  along  an  excellent  rOad.     We  soon -perceived. that 
we  were  approaching  a  wanner  climate ;  the.  snow  disappeared  alto- 
gether firom  the  edges  of  the  roads,  although  at  the  corresponding 
devation  on  the  side  of  Savoy  it  was  several  feet  deep ;  the  air  was 
much  milder,  and  breathed  upon  us  the  balmy  softness  of  Italy.   About 
an  hour  before  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  Susa  was  visible, 
deeply  sunk  amidst  cliffs   of  great  elevation.      As  we  descended, 
and  as  the  mountains  by  which  we  had  been  so  long  surrqunded 
gradually  opened,  we.  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  distant  Italian  plains  and 
hills,  seen  Uirough  the  vista  of  the  termination  <>f  the  range,  of  Cenis; 
At  one  point  the  view  was  extremely  beautiful :  vineyards  and  majestic 
woods  of  chesnnt  fprmed  the  foreground;  the  small  village  of  Novakse, 
with  the  spire  of  its  church,  appea^red  a  little  beyond ;  Susa  still  fiupther ; 
and  the  river  Duria,  winding  amidst  the  dark  difi  of  the- Alps,  seemed 
.to  steal  along  with  delight  to  the  purple  hills  and  green  plains  of  Italy, 
.which  were  seen  fiiintly  in  the  distance.  -  H. 
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ON  THB  ORIGIN  AND  CELEBRATION  OF  EASTER. 

Tbebs  are  but  fkw,  even  in  tlie  nuniber  of  those  who  have  ofteneat 
participated  in  the  cominemoration  of  Baster,  that  are  acquainted 
with  the  oritfin  and  early  obaervancee  of  that  festiral.  We  will  there* 
fi>re  cait  a  ^ance  backwards  at  the  ways  of  our  Christian  ancestors  $ 
ratlMir  with  a  view  to  satisfy  die  cravings  of  human  inquisitivenesst 
Aan  widi  any  intent  to  point  out  those  to  obloquy,  whose  eeal,  perse* 
▼eranee,  and  constancy,  have  bequeathed  to  us  the  rich  legacy  of  a 
&ith,  the  practices  and  promises  of  which  enhance  human  happiness, 
and  afibvd  us  a  sublunary  foretaste  of  **  the  bliss  immortal.** 

The  festival  of  Batter  took  its  birth  from  the  Paschal  feast  of  the 
Jews ;  far  the  first  Christians  retained  many  of  the  Mosaic  customs 
and  celebrations,  and  in  the  sequel,  eithei^  abolished  them  altogrether, 
or  rendered  them  typical  of  some  remarkable  occurrence  in  the  annals 
of  their  rdigion.  In  this  way  they  came  to  adopt  the  Paschal  feast  of 
the  Jews,  in  the  first  instance,  with  all  its  eusunnary  observances, 
Hd^  carefiil  of  observing  it  as  a  commemoration  of  the  resurrection 
of  dieir  Saviour.  The  Jews  held  this  feast  on  the  14th  day  of  the 
month  *^  Nisan ;"  and  the  Eastern  Christians  began  by  celebrating  it, 
eonjointiy  with  their  rivals,  on  the  same  day.  The  Western  church, 
however,  did  not  follow  their  example  in  the  day  of  its  appointment; 
but  kept  Ihis  festival  on  the  Sunday  immediately  succeeding  the  f^ill 
moon  of  die  Vemid  Equinox,  using  a  tradition  of  the  apostles  Peter 
and  Paul -as  their  authority  for  this  variation.  These  two  churches, 
thersfbre,  observed  the  Easter  feast  at  two  different  periods  ;  but  nei- 
ther entered  the  lists  against  the  other  ubtil  Pius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  took 
occasion  to  ordain  tbAt  it  should  be  kept  on  a  Suilday  throughout 
ChristeBdom.  Anttoetas,  his  successor,  rigidly  enforced  this  ordi- 
nance: and  Victor,  the  Roman  Bishop,  afterwards  held  a  synod  at 
Rome,  which  decreed,  that  the  Paschal  feast  should  nevef  be  kept  in 
oarrespondence  with  the  Jewish  observance,  but  should  always  be 
celebrated  on  a  Sunday.  The  Bishops  of  the  Western  churches,  how- 
ever, having  reftised  to  conform  with  the  synodical  ordinance,  were  de- 
WMinoed  in  excommunication  by  Victor ;  but  the  papistical  ban  was 
anfaaequently  recalled,  and  the  Eastern  Christians  continued  in  the 
practice  of  siding  with  the  Jews  in  the  keeping  of  this  festival.  The 
general  assembly  of  the  church  at  Nice,  in  825,  ultimately  de- 
ensed,  that  Easter  should  be  held  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  ftill 
moon  of  the  spring  by  the  whole  of  Christendom.  And  its  celebration 
WMV  received  another  character.  The  Paschal  feast  of  the  Jews,  in 
eoimncmoration  of  the  departure  of  the  people  of  Israel  from  Eg3rpt, 
wiaa  heneeibrward  to  be  converted  into  a  memorial  of  Christ's  resur- 
roBtioii,  as  that  event  was  known  to  have  taken  place  on  a  Sunday  ; 
and  it  was  to  be  observed  also  in  the  spring,  as  at  this  season  the  re- 
snrrecdon  hadnaken  place,  though  the  precise  day  of  its  occurrence 
had  Jiot  been  handed  down.  From  these  circumstances  we  are  natu- 
rally led  to  infer,  that  the  early  Christians  little  concerned  themselves 
about  the  resurrection  itself  in  their  paschal  festival ;  otherwise,  the 
recollection  of  the  exact  day  in  the  year  of  that  memorable  event 
would  scarcely  have  been  lost. 

The  decree  of  the  council  was  generally  reco^ized  throughout  the 
Christian  world  :  and  the  few  who  persisted  in  adhering  to  the  Jewish 
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ciist4>m»  wwe  galled  the  '<.  Quartodecimftm."  With  a  yi^w  to  prevent 
any  mistake  in  the  ^ture  celebration  of  EaBter,  the  Vernal  Equinox 
wa3  fixed  lor  the  i^lst  of  March;  although  it  dioea  aot  alwaya  jUl  on 
this  day  according  to  aatronomioal  computatiom 

The  d^ivation  of  our  Engliah  name  of  ^*  Baaiux".  'we.are  wanraatad 
in  tracing  back  to  our  Saxon  anoeatora,  who  called  tUa  Aaat  the  **  Gai- 
ter feet:*' — the  word  '*  Oat,*'  of  oldi  signii^ing  the  East*  is  which 
quarter  the  sun  riaes ;  and  being  the  more  suitable  a  deaignatioo*  since 
Scripture  acquaints  ifs,  that  our  Saviour  ''very  early  in  the  moniiig, 
wh^  it  was  yet  darky  had  risea  fiKmi  the  grave."  Hence  it  beoame  a 
common  custom  on  Eaaier-4ay  to  rise  before  the  sun,  which  an  eUl 
tradition  made  our  ancestors  believe  was  used  to  dance  on  that  mornr 
ing.  The  early  GhristiaiiB^  indeed,  were  accustomed  to  devote  die 
night^preceding  it  to  prayers  and  thaokagivings  until  the  time  of  cook- 
crowy  which  they  conceived  to  he  the  mom^itf  of  Christ's  reaorreci- 
tion.  And  when  these  nocturnal  obfervances  fell  into  disuse,  it  hev 
came  the  custom  to  rise  esaly  and  spend  the  morning  in  pious  devoi- 
tionsy  and  walking  in  the  fields ;  ana  the  usual  salutation,  which  even 
now  prevails  in  the  Greek  church*  was  ''  Je^s  Ckrisf  is  men ;"  to 
which  the  person  accosted,  replied,  "  The  Lord  it  risen  indesdf"  This 
was  accompanied  by  the  interchange  of  "  Paschal  eggs,"  stained  with 
various  colours,  and  devices  emblematic  of  the  reaurrectiwd ;  ihey 
are  referred  to  in  the  following  form  of  b^ie^tien,  contained  in  the 
Ritual  of  P(me  Paid  the  Fifth,  "  made  for  the  use  of  En^^d,  Ireland* 
and  Scotland,"  It  runs  in  these  words :  "  Bless,  O  LonL,  we  beseech 
thee,  this  thy  creature  of  eggs^  that  jit  may  hacmne  a  wholesome  suates- 
nance  to  thy  faithful  servants,  eating  it  .in  thankftdness  to  thee,  on  ae»- 
count  of  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord  Jeauf  Christ,  who,  with  thee,  lire." 
Dr.  Chandler,  in  his  Easterp  travds,  received  firom  the  Greeka  "  fse- 
sents  of  coloured  eggs,  and  cakes  of  Easter  bread :"  from  which  last  our 
custom  of  cross-buns  on  Good  Friday  probably  arose. 

The  usi^e  of  interchanging  eggs  at  this  season  has.heen  leferred  finr 
its  origin  to  the  egg  games  of  the  Romans,  which  ^y  celebrated  at 
the  time  of  our  Easter,  when  they  ran  raoea  in  an  ova),  eggnihapsd 
ring,  and  the  victor  received  eggs  as  his  priae.  These  games  were  u^ 
stituted  in  honour  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  whom  fabuUsts  relate  to  have 
come  forth  from  an  egg,  deposited  by  Leda  after  Jupiter  had  visited 
her  in  the  shape  of  a  swan.  Others  allege  that  the  custom  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  Jews,  who,  at  their  passover,  set  on  the  table  twa  un- 
leavened cakes,  and  two  pieces  of  the  lamb ;  to  this  they  added  some 
small  fishes,  because  of  the  Leviathan  ;  a  hard  egg^  because  of  the  hied 
Ziz ;  and  some  meal,  because  of  the  Behemodi,  We  wjU  only  add  in 
reference  to  this  custom,  that  Ray  has  recorded  an  old  proverb,  run- 
ning— "  I'll  warrant  you  for  an  egg  at  Easter  :"  which  points  at  the 
descent  of  this  custom  to  later  times. 

Amongst  the  other  symbols  of  the  Easter  season,  it  was  fonnerl|r 
customary  for  work  to  cease  and  servants  to  be  at  liberty  ;  and  th^ 
resembled  the  practice  of  the  early  Christians,  who  set  apart  the  whole 
week  afler  Easter,  in  order  that  they  might  praise  and  glorify  God  for 
the  Redeemer's  resurrection*  But  without  detaining  Uie  reader  ^r 
ther,  we  must  refer  him  at  once  to  a  popular  work*,  for  some  curious 

■  •  - 

*  Brand's  Antiquities  of  the  Common  People. 
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memorials  «f  tbe  pabUc  shows,  gwnes,^  &c.  by  which  this  season  was 
distinguished  by  our  forefathers. 

.  It  is  w^  kttowD  that^re  has  in  the  infaney  of  most  nations  been 
held  in  high  esteem ;  and,  among  some  of  them,  even.accoimted  worthy 
.'of  veneration.  Religion,  having  ever  been-  used  as  the  vehicle  and 
coverlid  to  superstition,  and  fire  and  wat^  having  been  looked  upon 
as  the  most  emdent  means  of  purification,  w6  shall  not  feel  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  the  origin  and  design  of  the  Easier  fire.  The  *'  Lus- 
.trationes  per  Ignem"  were,  with  the  Romans,'  a  sort  of  expiatory 
sacrifice  ofi^ed,  in  deprecation  and  atonirtnent,  to  an  offended  Deity, 
and  resting  upon  the  maxim  that  '^  fire  purifies.''  Mioses  himself  pro- 
hibited the  Jews  (Deuteron.  xviii.  \6.)  from  making  their  sons  or 
daughters  pass  through  the  fire  as  a  means  of  purification*;  and 
Pliny  tells  us  the  reverence  for  this  element  was  carried  so  fiur  among 
the  Romans,  that  the  Hirpii,  in  consideration  of  their  skill  in  passing 
over  ignited  piles  of  wood,  were  absolved  by  the  senate  from  mih'tary 
service,  and  endowed  with  other  exclusive  immunitiest*  And  again, 
If  by  anv  neglect  the  fire  sacred  to  Vesta  became  extinguished,  we  are 
told  by  Festus  and  Plutarch  that  the  bowl,  or  axafia^  l^ing.  filled  with 
tinder,  sulphur,  and  other  combustible  materials,  was  exposed  in  a 
certain  direction  before  the  sun,  until  its  concentrated  rays  ignited  the 
contents.  It  would  be  carious  to  trace  in  how  lar  the  holy  lamp  used 
in  Catholic  churches  is  the  oflbpring  of  '*  Vestal  fire  ;* '  however,  this 
St  least  appears  evident,  that  the  igneous  superstitions  common  to 
■Pagammtf  imperceptibly  crept  into  C&m^ton  observance.  And  these 
superstitions  must  have  made  a  violent  inroad  among  our  Christian 
predecessors,  since  it  became  necessary  for  the  Sixth  General  Assembly 
of  thje  Church,  which  was  held  in  the  year  680,  under  Constanttne 
PogOhatus,  to  prohibit  *'  the  practice  of  lighting  fires  in  front  of  the 
hiAises  at  shops,  and  leaping  over  them  at  the  time  of  the  new  moon." 
The  Easter  fire  in  particular,  which  has  not  fidlen  into  disuse  even  in 
our  own  times  in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  Germany,  is  probably  of 
Pagan  origin  :  and  its  institution,  like  that  of  so  many  other  of  the 
.corruptions  which  disfigured  the  primitive  churches,  seems  not  to  have 
been  altogether  foreign  to  sound  policy :  for  '*  the  most  respectable 
bishops  had  persuaded  themselves,  that  the  ignorant  rustics  would 
more  cheerfully  renounce  the  superstitions  of  Paganism,  if  they  found 
some  resemblance,  some  compensation,  in  the  bosom  of  Christianity  §." 
The  old  chronicles  record  a  twofold  celebration  of  the  Easter  fire: 
the  one  held  within,  and  the  other  outside  of,  the  sacred  edifice.  Some 
particulars  of  the  first  may  be  gleaned  from  a  letter  written  by  Pope 
Zachary  to  Boniface,  archbishop  of  Mentz :  wherein  the  pontiff  says,  in 
allusion  to  this  ceremony,  <*  As  to  your  inquiry  about  Uie  Easter  fire, 
let  it  serve  for  answer,  that  this  thing  has  been  ordained  by  the  Holy 
Fathers  ever  since  the  time  when,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christy  and  with  his  dear  blood,  the  fifth  Easter  day  was  insti- 
tuted, on  which  the  holy  ointment  is  consecrated.     Three  large  lamps, 


•  Some  idea  of  the  cruel  obscrrancc  of  this  rite  may  be  gathered  from  Sonnerat's 
account  of  the  "  Feast  of  Fire"  in  honour  of  Darma  Rajah, 
t  Hist.  Nat.  vii.  2. 
t  Gibbon's  Dccl.  and  Fall,  vol.  v.  c.  xxrili. 
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in  which  the  oil  shall  be  collected  from  othen  in  the  ehturch,  dball 
unfailingly  bum  in  a  secret  spot,  as  well  as  in  the  sanctuary,  and  oil  be 
poured  into  Uiem,  such  as  shfdl  suffice  until  the  third  day.  From  these 
Hghts  shall /^e^r€  required  for  baptism  on  the  Hofy  Sundt^he  renew- 
ed/'* Leo  the  Fourth  left  this  ordinance  unaltered ;  merely  adding, 
in  his  Curd  Fastoraliy  that  on  Easter  day  the  old  fire  should  be  ex- 
tinguished, anew  one  consecrated,  and  distributed  among  the  people. 
Tins  usage  seems  unquestionably  to  be  derived  from  a  Roman  pro- 
totype :  iat  the  everlasting  Vestal  fire  (as  it  was  called)  was  annually 
put  out  in  the  month  of  March,  and  a  fresh  one  kindled  by  means 
of  the  solar  rays.  The  fire  was  distributed  to  the  Qiristian  congre- 
gation through  the  medium  of  what  were  denominated  *'  Easter  Ta- 
pers," to  which  ii  label  was  attached,  designating  die  number  of  the 
new  year  then  celebrated,  as  computed  from  the  period  of  the  sufier- 
ings  and  death  of  Christ.  The  new  year,  it  should  be  observed,' 
commenced  at  the  fSeast  of  Easter  among  the  earlier  Christians  :  in  the 
same  way  as  it  began  the  holy  year  widi  the  Israelites. 

The  great  exterior  fire  was  subsequently  instituted  in  commemora- 
tion of  die  resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  as  the  light  of  the  world  :  and 
this  ceremony  consists  in  the  lighting  of  a  bonfire  i^on  an  adjoining 
eminence  or  mountain,  on  the  first  day  of  Easter.  The  people  are  en- 
camped around  the  fire  ;  the  younger  classes  jump  over  it,  and  as  it 
bums  out,  every  one  carries  a  stake  from  it  home  with  him^  as  a 
certain  talisman  against  the  effects  of  lightning.f  It  was  the  custom 
of  the  Western  church,  under  an  ordinance  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
to  celebrate  the  chanting  of  the  vigils  of  Easter  Eve,  accompanied 
by  the  splendour  of  unmense  wax  tapers,  which  Eusebius}  c^Us 
'*  waxen  pillars :"  and  the  whole  city  of  Constantinople  was  Uluminated 
by  thousands  of  lamps  throughout  the  night. 

On  Easier  Eve  it  was  usual  for  the  Jews  also  to  make  a  bonfire  in 
the  open  air,  into  which  all  leavened  bread  was  cast,  with  the  follow- 
ing formula :  *<  All  leaven,  which  I  have  either  seen  or  not  seen,  and 
which  I  have  wholly  expelled  or  not  expelled  from  under  my  roof, 
shall  henceforth  be  scattered  out,  destroyed,  and  be  as  nought  but 
dust  of  the  earth."  And  they  grounded  this  custom  on  Exodus  xii. 
V.  10.  though  this  text  has  reference  only  to  the  paschal  lamb. 

In  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  Easter  Ftre^  we  may  still  be  permitted 
to  add  that  Timeus,  a  Lutheran^  clergyman,  would  derive  it  from 
the  Old  Testament,  2  Kings,  c.  xxiii.  where  Josiah  orders  all  th^ 
idols,  altars,  groves,  &c.  which  the  Jews  had  used  in  worshiping 
Baal  and  other  false  gods,  to  be  destroyed ;  and  thereupon  celebrates 
the  Passover.  Josiah's  example  wcs  followed  by  Charlemagne  in  his 
extirpation  of  the  Saxon  idols,  which  was  succeeded  by  the  celebration 
of  Easter ;  when  the  people  assembled  round  an  immense  fire,  made 
in  commemoration  of  the  destruction  of  Pagan  worship,  sang  hymns 
in  remesnbranee .  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection,  and  then  bent  their 
steps  homewards  in  Christian  iKiberness  and  peace. 

*  Serrarii  Reb.  Mogvntiai;. 

t  Thomar  Naogeorgus  has  thus  beeung  this  tulkcrttitton  : — 
Cujus  quisque  capit  torrem  molimine  aummo 
t'ertquedomttm,  utquando  tempeataa  iogroit  atra 
Svccensa  eceli  plags  iit  totut  ab  omni. 

t  Vita  Const,  iv.c.  22. 
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THE   SIL&SiAN    TIUVELLEBS. 
^<  Miterit  sveconere  diteQ/' 


When  I  was  returning  from  Bussia  into  France,  I  found  myself^ 
on  entering  the  post-coach  which  runs  between  Rigit  an^  Breslaw,  it* 
company  with  a  considerable  mimber  of  travellers  of  different  natrons. 
We  were  arranged,  two  and  two,  upon  wooden  benches,  with  dur 
portmanteaus  at  our  feet,  and  without  any  covering  but  the  heaven9. 
n  e  travelled  night  and  day,  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
and  finding  nothing  in  the  inns  on  the  route  but  black  breadj  malt 
brandy,  and  coffee.  This  is  the  common  mode  of  travelling  in  Russia, 
Prujwsia,  Poland,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  states. 

After  having  traversed  enormous  forests  of  pines  tthd  Wrch  trees, 
alternating  with  extensive  plains  of  sand,  we  entered  upon  the  thoun- 
tains,  clothed  with  beech  and  oak,  which  separate  Poland  from  fie- 
sta. Although  my  companions  understood  French  well  (for  it  has  now 
become  almost  the  universal  language  of 'Europe),  they  Bad  hitherto 
spoken  but  little.  One  morning  at  break  of  day,  we  arrived  ftt  a 
hill,  which  overlooked  a  castle,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
situation.  Several  small  streams  wound  through  its  long  avenues  of 
limes,  and  formed  a  number  of  islands,  which  were  laid  out  in  orchards 
and  in  meitdows.  In  the  distance,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the 
rich  plains  of  Silesia  extended  diemselves,  covered  with  harvests, 
villages,  and  country-houses,  and  watered  by  the  Oder-;  which,  as 
it  crossed  the  country,  sparkled  in  the  distance  like  a  bandeau  of 
silver  and  blue* 

"  What  an  enchanting  view  !*  cried  an  ItaKan  painter,  who  was  on 
his  road  to  Dresden.     **  I  could  fhncy  myself  in  the  Milanese." 

Aa  astronomer  of  the  Berlin  ^academy  replied,  *•  Yes,  those  are 
line  plains  f  What  a  base  might  be  traced  on  them !  while  the  steeples 
would  serve  to  form  a  magnificent  series  of  triangles.'* 

An  Austrian  baron,  smilinfir  contemptuously  on  the  geometrtciMt, 
observed,  **  Know,  Sir,  that  this  is  the  most  noble  district  in  all  Gfer* 
many ;  all  the  steeples  you  see  are  its  dependencies." 

"Then,  Sir,**  said  a  Swiss,  •*the  people  must  be  serfe^  wbat  an 
unforttmate  land  !'* 

A  Prussian  officer  of  hussars,  who  was  smoking  his  pipe,  took  it 
with  great  gravity  from  his  mout^,  and  in  a  tone  oJF  decision  replied, 
"  Not  a  man  here  depends  upon  any  one,  except  on  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Re  has  delivered  the  Silcsians  from  the  yoke  of  Austria  and  of  its 
nobles.  I  remember  when  he  encamped  ns  on  dus  spot  fcmr  years  ttgo-. 
They  are  famous  plains  for  giving  a  battle  upon.  I  would  fix  my 
magazines  in  the  castle,  and  plant  my  artillery  on  its  terraces-;  I  would 
line  the  river  with  my  infantry,  place  my  cavalry  on  it*  wings ;  and 

,   —  -  .  -r  

^^^■^i**^^"^"^^^^"^^*^^^^"^^^^       ■■■—■—■■  -—  ...■._._. 

*  This  Ingenious  trMte  wm  originallj  writtM  hy  Bentv^Dn  4«  81.  IVrre,  whea 
the  author  was  professor  of  aionUty  in  tkfl  Mtu  normairtt.  «  a  kMOB  of  tole* 
r&nce,  but  by  the  piciustim  dusonitioik  of  those  eslabliihflMBta  wos  bo^  eniptoyed 
in  th^  serrice.  It  was,  however,  read  before  the  imdtii>a  ifHb.PO«MevaUe  ap- 
plause ;  and  was  afterwarda  piioted  by  the  author,  rather,  I  brieve,  for  private 
distribution,  than  for  publication.  AA  aU  ercots*  being  but  little  known  in  England, 
it  cannot  but  prot*  agreeable  to  the  rtadns  of  the  New  Moutfaly  Magazine,  as 
an  additional  tndt  of  the  amiable  dlsposilion  andpUlMophM  tiifii  of  nSnd  of  the 
author  of  the  Chaumiirt  Indietme, 
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thvtB  posted,  I  would  take  my  Maud  with  thirty  thouMild  men  af^hisi  all 
the  forces  of  the  Empire.     Frederick  for  ever  !  «ay  I." 

This  gentleman  had  scarcely  resumed  his  pipe,  when  a  Russian 
offieer  took  possession  of  the  conversation.  **  I  should  be  very  sorry," 
said  he,  *^  to  inhabit  such  a  country  as  SOesia,  which  is  open  to  all 
sorts  of  attacks.  Our  Cossacks  ravaged  it  in  the  last  war ;  and  but 
lor  the  interference  of  our  regular  troops,  they  would  ndt  have  left  a 
cabin  standing.  Now,  however,  things  are  still  worse ;  for  the  pea<- 
sants  have  acquired  the  right  of  pleading  against  their  masters,  ailfed 
the  citizens  in  their  municipalities  enjoy  sdll  greater  privileges*  For 
my  part,  give  me  the  environs  of  Moscow." 

A  young  student  of  L^ipsic  followed  the  two  officers,  inquiring, 
^^  How  can  you  gentlemen  bear  to  talk  of  war,  amidst  s'Ueh  lovely 
ircenery?  How  much  wiser  to  exclaim  with  Virgil,  OH  LycoHsy  hit  te- 
cum consumerer  <tvo — Oh  Lycoris,  how  willingly  would  I  here  wear  away 
my  lifb  in  your  company."  At  these  words,  which  were  spoken  with 
great  animation,  a  pretty  little  milliner  from  Paris,  who  had  fallen 
asleep  with  the  fatigue  of  travelling,  awoke ;  and  at  the  sight  of  the 
fine  landscape,  cried  out  in  her  turn,  >  *'  Oh,  the  lovely  country  f  it 
wants  nothing  but  Frenchmen  to  inhabit  \t"  '*  What  are  you  sighing 
for  ?*'  said  she  to  a  young  Rabbin  who  Was  seated  beside  her. 

"  Look,"  replied  the  Jewish  Doctor,  **  Do  you  not  see  a  mountain 
there  with  a  peaked  top  ?  that  is  the  very  picture  of  Mount  Sinai." 

All  the  company  burst  into  a  loud  and  long  laugh.  But  an  old 
Lutheran  minister,  of  Erfurt,  in  Saxony,  contracting  hia  forehead 
into  a  fbrious  frown,  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  great  rage,  **  Silesia  Is 
M  acctirsed  country;  truth  is  banished  from  it.  It  ia  under  the 
heavy  yoke  of  Papacy.  You  will  see,  on  entering  Breslaw,  the 
palace  of  the  ancient  Dukes  of  Silesia,  which  serves  now  ibr  a  college 
of  Jesuits,  although  that  race  is  driven  out  of  every  other  country  of 
Europe." 

A  fat  Dutch  merchant,  a  purveyor  of  tlie  Prussian  army  durii^g  the 
last  war,  replied  to  him,  by  asking,  ^'  How  can  you.  Sir,  call  that  coun- 
try accursed,  which  is  covered  with  such  immense  riches  ?  The  King 
of  Prussia  has  done  very  wisely  in  conquering  Silesia,  it  is  the  bright- 
est j^wel  in  his  crown.  I  would  rather  have  aii  acre  of  goiad  garden- 
ground  in  it,  than  a  square  mile  of  the  sandy  marsh  of  Bramden^urgh." 

Amidst  these  disputes' we  arrived  at  Bre^w,  and  alighted  a€  a  very 
eomfortable  inn.  While  the  dmner  was  in  preparation,  the  conversa- 
tion turned  in>on  the  Lord  of  the  Castle  which  we  had  passed  in  the 
morning.  The  Saxon  minister  declared  that  **  he  was  the  rascal  who 
commanded  the  Prussiai^  artillery  at  the  siege  of  Dresden ;  and  had 
battered  with  poiaoned  bombs  that  unffortunate  cit^,  t)ie  half  of  the 
hc^uses  of  ^ich  are  still  in  ruina;"  and  he  added,  that  <^the  mlsn  had 
paid  for  his  castle  with  the  contributions  he  had  levied  in  SaxoHy." 

"  Yoti  mistake,"  said  the  Baron.  •*  He  acquired  the  estafe  by  mar- 
riage with  an  Austrian  Countess,  wiko  degraded  herself  by  marrying 
him.  Poor  lady  1  she  is  much  to  be  pitied!  Mone  of  her  children 
can  ever  enter  into  the  noble'  chapters  of  Oetmany ;  for  their  Auber  is 
but  a  soldier  of  fortune." 

"  What  you  say  of  him,"  rgomed'  the  Prussian  hussar,  *«  d<M3  him 
the  greatest  hoMOur';  antf  ha  would  allll'  be  beid  in  the  higbeat  esteem 
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in  Prussia,  if  he  had  not  forfeited  his  reputation,  by  quitting  the  King^s 
service  at  the  peace.     He  caipot,  however,  now  shew  his  &ce  there." 

The  innkeeper,  who  was  serving  the  dinner,  observed,  *'  It  is  very 
clear,  gentlemen,  that  you  do  not  know  the  person  you  are  talking  of. 
He  is  just  the  most  beloved  and  highly  esteemed  man  in  the  world. 
He  has  n€>t  a  single  beggar  on  his  estate.  Though  himself  a  Catholic, 
he  relieves  the  poor  of  all  nations  and  creeds,  that  pass  through 
his  estates.  -If  they  be  Saxons,  he  lodges  and  feeds  them  for  three 
days,  in  compensation  for  the  evil  he  was  obliged  to  do  to  their  coun- 
try during  the  war.     He  is  adored  too  by  his  wife  and  children." 

''  Learn,  Sir,  to  know/'  cried  the  Lutheran  minister,  ''  that  there 
can  be  neither  charity  nor  any  other  virtue  within  the  pale  of  his 
communion.  All  he  does  is  pure  hypocrby,  like  all  the  virtues  of 
Pagans  and  Papists." — We  had  several  Catholics  among  our  numb^, 
who  were  upon  the  point  of  commencing  a  terrible  dilute ;  when  the 
#tadlord,  taking  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  table,  as  is  customary  in 
Germany,  began  to  help  the  dinner.  A  profound  silence  ensued. 
Each  one  applied  himself  to  eat  and  drink,  with  a  traveller's  appetite. 
The  dinner  was  excellent ;  a  dessert  of  peaches,  grapes,  and  melons, 
followed  it.  The  host,  while  cofiee  was  in  preparation,  desired  his 
wife  to  bring  some  bottles  of  Champagne,  with  which  he  expressed 
his  determination  of  regaling  the  company,  in  honour  of  the  Lord  of 
the  Castle,  to  whom  he  was  under  particular  obligations.  The  bottles 
being  arrived,  he  placed  them  before  the  Frenchwoman,  begging  of 
her  to  do  the  honours  by  them.  Joy  displayed  itself  in  every  hice ; 
and  the  conversation  became  once  more  animated.  My  country- 
woman presented  our  host  with  the  first  glass,  and  informed  hun 
**  that  the  fare  was  as  good  as  in  the  very  best  inns  in  Paris,  and  that 
she  knew- no  Frenchman  who  exceeded  himself  in  gallantry." 

The  Russian  officer  agreed,  that  fruit  was  more  plentiful  at  Bres- 
law  than  at  Moscow.  He  compared  Silesia  with  Livonia  for*  fertility ; 
and  added,  that  the  liberty  of  the  peasants  caused  the  ground  to  be 
better  tilled,  and  the  landlord  to  be  much  happier. 

The  Astronomer  remarked,  that  Moscow  is  in  the  same  latitude  nearly 
as  Breslaw,  and  consequently  susceptible  of  the  same  productions. 
The  Hussar  said,  that  *<  in  truth,  the  Lord  of  the  Castle,  whose  estate 
we  had  passed,  did  not  do  ill  in  quitting  the  service ;  since  even  the 
great  Frederick  himself,  having  gloriously  finished  the  war,  passed  a 
part  of  his  time  in  gardening,  and  cultivating  with  his  own  hands  his 
melons,  at  Sans  Souci." 

All  die  party  was  of  the  Hussar's  ojMnion ;  and  even  the  Saxon  mi- 
nister allowed  that  Silesia  was  a  fine  and  a  good  province.  **  It  is 
a  thousand  pities,"  he  said,  **  that  it  should  be  plunged  in  error,  but, 
liberty  of  conscience  having  been  established  in  all  the  states  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  1  have  little  doubt  that  all  its  inhabitants,  and  es- 
pecially the  Lord  of  the  Castle,  will  yield  to  the  trudi,  and  embrace  the 
confession  of  Augsburg.  For  God  will  not  leave  a  good  action  with- 
out recompense ;  and  certainly  it  is  a  good  action,  which  cannot  suf- 
ficiently be  praised,  in  a  soldier  who  has  injured  my  country  during 
the  war,  to  do  it  all  the  good  he  can  in  time  of  peace." 

The  host  then  proposed  to  drink  the  health  of  the  worthy  Lord  of 
the  Castle,  which  was  done  amidst  the  applauses  of  all  the  company. 
Not  even  the  young  Rabbin  refuted  the  toast.     He  had  dined  misera- 
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bly  enough  by  himself  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  on  his  own  provisions ; 
as  is  usu^  with  the  Jews,  when  on  a  journey ;  but  he  rose  to  present 
his  great  leather  cop  to  the  French  woman^  who  filled  it  to  the  brim ; 
and  he  drank  the  contents  at  a  draught* 

«'  What  think  you  of  that,  Doctor  ?"  said  the  kdy.  <'  The  land  which 
produces  wine  like  this,  is  it  not  well  worth  the  Land  of  Promise?*' — 
*'  Certainly^  Madam,"  he  replied  with  a  smile ;  ^*  and  especially  where 
such  wine  is  poured  out  by  such  handsome  arms  and  hands." 

'*  Wish,  then,  that  your  Messiah  may  be  bom  in  France,  that  he  may 
gather  your  tribes  there  from  all  parts  of  the  world." 

"  Would  to  Heaven  he  might !"  said  the  Jew ;  '*  but  first  he  must 
make  the  entire  conquest  of  Europe,  where  we  are  now  almost  univer- 
sally so  sadly  persecuted.  It  would  require  nothing  less  than  another 
Cyrus,  to  make  the  different  nations  live  at  peace  with  each  other,  and 
with  all  mankind." 

*^  May  God  hear  your  prayer !"  replied  the  greater  part  of  the  guests. 

I  could  not  but  admire  the  variety  of  opinions  maintained  by  such 
a  number  of  disputants  before  going  to  dinner,  who  were  now,  on 
leaving  the  table,  so  very  nearly  of  one  mind;  and  I  drew'firom  the 
circumstance  this  inference,  that  man  is  rendered  ill-natured  by  misfor- 
tune (for  such,  to  most  persons,  is  the  state  of  fiisting),  and  that  he 
becomes  well  disposed  when  happy.  For  when  he  has  dined  plentifully, 
like  the  savage  of  Rousseau,  he  is  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 

Another  reflection  not  less  important  is,  that  all  these  opinions,  which 
in  their  turn  had  almost  shaken  my  own,  proceeded  solely  firom  the  dif- 
ference of  education  of  my  travelling  companions :  I  doubt  not,  there- 
fore, that  each  man,  on  recovering  his  usual  temper,  returned  to  his 
own.  Desirous  of  still  farther  fixing  my  judgment  on  die  subjects,  of 
this  conversation^  I  addressed  myself  to  a  neighbour,  who  had  hither- 
to maintained  a  profound  silence,  appearing  to  have  preserved  through- 
out a  perfect  equality  of  temper,  **  What  do  you  think.  Sir,"  said  I, 
*•  of  Silesia,  and  of  the  lord  of  the  castle?" 

'^  Silesia,"  he  replied,  "  is  a  very  fine  country,  because  it  produces 
abundant  crops ;  and  the  lord  of  the  castle  is  an  excellent  man,  because 
he  relieves  the  unfortunate.  As  to  our  manner  of  judging  them,  it 
differs  in  each  individual  according  to  his  religion,  his  nature,  his  trade, 
his  temperament,  his  sex,  his  age,  the.  season  of  the  year,  even  the 
time  of  day,  and  above  aU,  the  education  which  gives  the  first  colour- 
ing to  our  opinions.  If,  however,  we  turn  all  these  to  human  happi- 
ness, we  are  sure  of  judging  as  Ood  acts.  It  is  according  to  the  great 
reason  which  governs  the  universe,  that  we  should  regulate  our  own 
particular  judgments,  as  we  set  our  watches  by  the  sun."  After  this 
conversation,  I  tried  to  model  my  judgments  by  the  rule  which*  this 
philosopher  had  laid  down.  1  found  that  the  world  and  its  inhabitants, 
like  Silesia,  are  judged  by  all  according  to  each  maQ's  own  light;  The 
Astronomer  sees,  in  it  nothing  but  a  ball,  Vke  a  Dutch  cheese,  turriing 
round  the  sun,  with  the  Newtonians.  Soldiers  see  in  it  only  fields  of 
battle  iind  promotions.  Nobles  behold  only  feudalities  and  serfs. 
Priests  look  for  communicants  and  the  excommunicated.  Merchants 
r^^rd  only  its  branches  of  commerce  audits  gold.  '  Painters  see  pic- 
tures, epicures  feasts ;  but  the  philosopher  considers  it  in  its  rela- 
tions with  human  wants,  and  views  its  inhabitants  in  their  mutual  rela- 
tions with  each  other.  M. 
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LSTTEft  VI« 

Loudon,  Thursday  Oct.  5,  1817. 

We  left  Brighton  on  the  30th ;  slept  that  night  at  a  town  called 
DorJ^ing,  and  arrived  in  London  yesterday  afternoon.  This  is  not  the 
shortest  road ;  but  we  chose  it  because  we  were  told  the  country 
throug|i  which  it  lies  is  the  more  beautiful  of  the  two.  We  were  in- 
deed delighted  with  it  the  whole  way.  It  is  in  one  respect  different 
from  what  we  had  been  led  to  expect  by  the  flatness  of  the  view  from 
the  DeviFs  Dyke,  being  a  succession  of  hill  and  dale  throughout ; 
but  for  the  rest,  it  in  every  thing  resembles  th^t. 

In  travelling  here,  you  need  never  be  reminded  of  towns  and  cities, 
till  you  come  to  them.  The  roads  are  mostly  inclosed  by  thick  hedge- 
rows on  either  side,  with  lofly  trees  growing  out  of  them  at  intervds ; 
and  they  wind  about  so,  that  you  can  scarcely  ever  see  along  them 
(ox  two  hundred  yards ;  but  from  the  elevations  and  openings  in  the 
trees,  you  catch,  every  now  and  then,  beautiful  views,  which  are  per- 
petually varying  in  extent  and  character,  but  which  never  become 
strikinffly  grand.  Every  thing,  indeed,  is  on  a  smaller  scale  than 
what  I  nave  been  accustomed  to  see.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  got  upon  the 
surface  of  a  smaller  globe  than  that  on  which  France  is  situated. 
£ven  the  houses  are  in  keeping  with  this  feeling.  The  country  seats 
pf  the  nobility  and  gentry  are,  in  point  of  size,  like  baby-housieSf 
compared  with  those  of  France,  Indeed  I  can  in  no  way  bring  to  my 
own  mind  so  striking  a  feeling  of  the  contrast  in  this  jespect,  as  by 
fancying  a  French  chateau  placed  on  any  one  spot  in  the  road  between 
Brighton  and  LondoA. 

Aa  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  characteristic  of  English  scenery  is 
exactly  this  : — that  the  unity  oi  feeling  connected  with  what  is  called 
the  country  is  never  broken.  The  hand  of  man  may  be  detected 
every  where,  but  it  nowhere  obtrudes  itself,  for  the  work  is  done  in 
the  very  spirit  of  Nature.  There  are  no  endless  avenues  of  trees,  no 
boundless  fields  of  corn,  no  straight,  wide,  paved  roads,  no  woods 
planted  in  lines  and  sections,  with  the  branches  of  the  trees  stripped 
off  to  the  top.  These  have  certainly  a  grand  and  imposing  effect,  but, 
like  most  other  grand  and  imposing  things,  they  talk  of  what  one 
doea  not  desire  to  hear.  Such  an  avenue  of  trees  must  be  the  ap- 
proach to  some  grand  house ;  such  an  immense  tract  of  corn  must  be- 
long to  some  wealthy  proprietor ;  such  a  broad  road  must  lead  to 
acme  gveat  city  ;  such  a  wood  must  have  been  planted  for  some  use. 
Now  grand  houses,  and  wealthy  proprietors,  and  large  cities,  and 
utility,  are  the  most  unrural  things  in  the  world — they  are  precisely 
what  oxie  goes  into  the  country  to  forget. 

I  have  constantly  had  feelings  allied  to  these  when  I  have  been 
travelling  in  France ;  but  they  were  never  very  definite  ones.  I  knew 
there  was  something  I  disliked  in  the  scenery,  but  I  could  not  tell 
exactly  what.  I  now  at  once  perceive  the  cause  of  this ;  and  if  I  had 
learned  nothing  else,  that  alone  would  have  been  worth  coming  for. 

You  know  I  am  not  one  of  those  querulous  persons  who  want  every 
thing  just  ^  it  cannot  be  had ;  though  I  used  to  lament  that,  where 
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ettluTttdon  was  necaitary,  tike  hand  of  the  cultivator  mu$t  necesMirily 
be  BO  visible ;  but  I  aow  find  here  diat  it  bm^  be  viaible  ofAy  ia  atrkt 
JwqnDg.witli.thesseaBe.of  it. 

Unity  of  e£fect  is  the  great  source  of  beauty  in  all  nature  and  in  all 
art^  To  speak  of  Frenck  and  English  scenery  as  matters  of  ta$te, 
and  leaving  particular  associations  out  of  ^e  question,  the  difierenee 
between  them  seems  to  be,  that,  in  the  French,  this  unity  of  effect  is 
IMxpetually  broken  by  the  evident  desire  to  blend,  in  the  mind  of  the 
spectator,  admiration  of  art  with  that  of  nature ;  in  the  English  it  ift 
perpetually  preserved,  by  keeping  art  out  of  sight.  An  Bnglishmitt 
iseems  content  to  love  Nature  fi>r  herself.  A  Frenchman  can  love 
Nature  too ;  hut  his  admiration  of  her  increases  in  proportion  as  she 
calls  up  feelings  connected  with  kifiuclf:  just  as  he  loves  his  wife  or 
his  mistress  best  when  she  happens  to  have  on  a  dtess  that  kd  chose 
for  her. 

Would  it  be  too  fancii^,  to  trace  the  character  of  national  scenery 
to  that  of  the  people  to  whom  it  belongs  ?  Th^  crying  Ihult  of  the 
French  character  is  ^otism,  arising  from  open  self-satiabction ;  that 
of  the  Eogtish  is  gloom,  arising  irom  secret  self^scontent.  A 
Frendunan  cannot  have  too  much  of  himself;  an  Englishman  cannot 
have  too  little.  A  Frendimin  ccmstantly  fe^s  himse&  to  be  a  ptet  of 
his  country,  and  his  country  to  be  a  part  of  himself ;  so  that  he  never 
•oir^  to  quit  it.  An  Englishman  reels  that  he  kaa  a  country  only 
from  die  particular  ties  tibat  bind  him  to  it ;  so  that  when  they  aare 
broken,  the  world  becomes  his  country,  and  he  wanders  from  one.  part 
of  it  to  another,  without  end  or  aim.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  both 
these  are  very  faulty  extremes  in  character ;  but  I  think,'of  the  two,  the 
English  one  is  likely  to  produce,  upon  the  whole,  the  leatt  pernicious 
eflS^ts :  indeed  it  may  lead  to  good  ones ;  but  the  other  canndt.  That 
which  makes  ua  content  with  the  thing  we  are,  and  with  all  that  is 
about  us,  binds  us  to  earthly  and  tangible  reality  with  a  chain  that  is 
the  more  strong  from  its  being  invisible,  and  from  oivr  having  no  de- 
sire to  bre^  it.  It  keeps  the  mind  in  perpetual  subjection ;  checks 
the  growth  of  all  its  faculties  except  the  very  worst,  and  in  the  end 
.inevitably  destroys  the  very  best.  But  that  which  induces  us  to  fly 
from  ourselves,  diough  it  often  leads  to  more  fatal  consequences  than 
the  other,  may  have  a  contrary  effect.  The  human  idind  cannot  exist 
.without  love  and  admiration :  they  are  its  daily  foodi  food  that  is 
scattered  about  for  it  every  where.  It  is  true,  that  when  the  mental 
appetite  becomes  vitiated  and  it  caimot  relish  what  it  finds  strewed  about 
its  &et,  it  nmy  starve :  but  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  driven  to  seek 
its  food  at  a  distance.  Hatred  of  itself  and  of  humanity  may  force  it  to 
seek  refuge  in  other  worlds :  in  the  world  of  books — the  world  of 
thought — the  world  of  nature.  And  let  it  but  once  gain  a  true  insight 
of  these,  and  all  its  finer  faculties  must  Expand.  Its  fancy  and  imagi- 
nation, which  are  always  progressive  and  yet  always  yOung,  will  then 
travel  through  all  the  regions  of  possible  or  impossible  existence;  msd 
.if  they  return  widiout  finding  a  dwelling-place,  they  will  yet  bring 
back  with  them  stores  from  which  they  may,  for  ever  a&er,  create 
worlds  of  their  own.  The  affections,  too,  will  then  recogme  their 
kindred  with  humanity ;  they  will  learn  Ae  true  olnects  on  which  they 
were  made  to  rest;  said  will  find,  that,  if  they  ^n  »»  a  wbSe  expatiate 
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in  external  nature  as  in  their  'anaUry^  they  can,  after  all,  have  no 
hom€  but  in  the  human  heart.  The  mind's  vitiated  appetite  will  then 
be  corrected ;  its  taste  for  the  simple  and  the  true  will  revive ;  and  aU 
will  be  right  again.  • 

I  have  been  led  a  long  way  from  where  I  intended  to  have  gone.  I 
merely  meant  to  ask  whether  the  different  (characters  of  which  1  have 
rooken,  in-  the  scenery  of  the  two  countries,  may  not  be  traced  to 
these  different  traits  in  those  of  the  people  ?  Whether  the  Frenchman, 
being  always  contented  with  himself,  and  wherever  he  may  wand^ 
desiring  every  where  to  find  hints  that  may  bring  him  back  to  himself, 
may  not  therefore  have  endeavoured  to  put  upon  every  thing  external 
an  impress  of  himself?  And  whether  the  Englishman,  being  never 
really  contented  with  himself,  and  always  desiring  to  take  refiige  in 
something  else,  finding  external  nature  ihe  best  strong-h<dd  to  whidi 
he  can  retreat  from  himself,  may  not,  therefore,  have  endeavoured  to 
leave  or  to  keep  it  as  he  found  it  ? 

After  all,  howe^r,  the  approach  to  the  metropolis,  and  the  view  of 
it  jiist  before  entering,  if  not  the  most  pleasing,  is  by  far  the  most 
remarkable  part  of  the  journey.  For  more  thui  two  leagues  before 
entering  London,  the  road  is  lined  on  each  side,  almost  vnlthout  in- 
termission, with  houses ;  all  of  which,  for  cleanness  and  finish,  may 
be  described  by  what  I  told  you  of  those  at  Brighton.  But  the 
view  of  the  metropolis  itself  at  about  half  a  league  distance,  or 
rather  the  spot  which  it  occtipies,'  is  the  most  singular  sight  I  ever  bo* 
held.  I  really  at  the  first  view  of  it,  felt  quite  a  shock  at  the  idea  of 
living  in  such  a  place.  All  that,  can  be  seen  of  the  city  itself  is  the 
immense  dome  of  its  cathedral :  the  rest,  apparently  fox  leagues  on 
every  side,  is  one  dead,  immovable  mass  of  thick  dun-yeUow  smoke, 
not  hanging  over,  but  rising  out  of  it,  and  more  and  more  dense  as  it 
approaches  the  earth ;  so  t^t  the  thidLCSBt  part  must  be  that  which  the 
inhabitants  breathe. 

However,  on  coming  a  little  closer,  it  did  not  seem  quite  so  bad — so 
we  ventured  into  it;— -«nd  here  we  are,  very  well  accominodated  at  the 

hotel  G 's  friend  recommended  to  us.     C — '. —  wrote  to  tell  him  of 

our  arrival,  and  he  came  to  us  directly.  I  thought  there  was,  at  fint, 
a  little  hardness  and  reserve  of  manner  about  him,  but  this  soon  wore 
off,  and  I  think  I  shall  be  pleased  with  him.  We  intend  stopping  here 
a  fisw  days,  and  shall  then,  perhaps,  accept  the  invitation  he  has  given 
us  to  pass  some  time  at  his  house. 

In  two  or  three  days  I  will  tell  you  something  of  this  very  atnuige 
place;  more  than  commonly  strange  to  me,  perhaps,  from  my  having 
had  so  little  to  do  with  great  cities  of  late. 

LETTER  VIK 

Limdm^  Saturday^  Oct.  Uk^  181 7. 
We  do  not  intend  going  to  any  of  the  sights  of  London  till  we  have 

M with  us ;  so  I  have  been  wandering  about  for  the  last  two  days 

without  any  distinct  object.  In  one  word,  I  hate  London  already ! 
The  filth  of  the  streets,  and  the  eternal  din  of  the  carts  and  coaches  in 
them,  is  execrable ;  the  general  aspect  of  the  people  you  meet  there- 
hard,  heavy,  coarse,  vulgar,  awkward,  the  antithesis  of  every  thing 
ipirituel — is  etxecrable ;  their  ungraceful  and  tasteless  costume  is  exe- 
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cidl»le;  the  endleM  suoceBsibn  of  phdn  brown  dirty-looking  bncks 
piled  up  for  bouses,  with  plain  square  holes  for  windows  and  doors^ 
are  execrable ;  to  me,  who  lothe  conuneroe  in  its  beginning  and  its 
end,  its  objects  and  its  effects,  the  shops,  superb  as  some  of  them  are, 
are  execrable ;  and  above  aD,  the  atmosphere  (for  London  has  one  of 
its  own)  is  execrable. 

Let  me  again  warn  you  that  these  are  only  first  impressions,  not 
deliberate  opinions ;  not  what  1  think,  but  what  I  feel.  I  can  at  once 
perceive,  however,  that  London  contains  all  the  horrors  of  Paris,  widi- 
out  any  of  its  general  character  of  external  grandeur.  It  remains  for 
me  to  learn  whether  any  thing  like  the  particular  splendours  of  Paris  are 
to  be  found  here : — its  magnificent  public  monuments, — its  admirable 
museums  of  art  and  nature, — ^its  truly  royal  library, — ^its  palaces  and 
temples, — ^its  lyceums  and  academies, — its  theatres  and  gardens  and 
fountains,-*-'and  the  rest  of  those  virtues  of  that  first  of  cities,  which 
half  contrive,  even  among  the  wise  and  good,  to  keep  its  vices  in 
countenance. 

Monday^  October  6. 

I  continue  this  firom  the  house  of  M •     You  may  be  sure  I 

satisfied  myself  of  the  sincerity  of  his  wish  that  we  should  make  his 
house  our  home  while  we  remain  in  London,  before  I  consented  to 
accept  the  invitation. 

There  is  something  peculiar  about  this  young  Englishman.  Over 
his  countenance  there  is  a  hue  of  deep,  settled  thoughtfulness,  which 
is  very  remarkable  in  so  young  a  man ;  and  something  about  his  man- 
ner, which  at  the  same  time  represses  confidence  and  encourages  it :  a 
reserve  which  forbids  a  quick  intimacy,  or  sudden  interchange  of 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  yet  a  sincerity  of  expression  which  cannot 
be  mistaken,  which  at  once  satisfies  you  that  he  must  mean  what  he 
sa3r8 :  a  sincerity  that  will  not  even  permit  itself  those  allowable  exag- 
gerations upon  which  all  conventional  politeness  is  founded.  I  am 
certain,  for  ocample,  that  nothing  would  induce  him  to  offer  his  hand, 
or  subscribe  himself  "  sincerely  yours,''  to  a  man  he  despised.  He  has 
a  tinge  of  the  melancholy  which  b  said  to  be  so  prevalent  among  the 
English  \  but  instead  of  settling,  as  it  usually  does,  into  a  coarse  and 
careless  indifference,  it  seems  in  him  to  have  assumed  a  directly  oppo- 
site feature.  It  seems  to  have  elevated  his  character  instead  of  aepress- 
ing  it,  to  have  strengthened  his  mind  instead  of  weakening  it,  to  have 
softened  his  heart  instead  of  indurating  it.  This  melancholy  may  be 
detected  in  every  thing — in  his  countenance,  his  voice,  his  manner  of 
speaking,  and  thinking,  and  feeling — but  it  never  becomes  obtrusive  in 
any  thing.    Perhaps,  indeed,  it  may  require  something  of  a  kindred 

feehng  to  detect  it  at  all ;  for  C scarcely  observed  it,  though  he  had 

opportunities,  when  M was  in  France  last  year,  of  seeing  a  good 

deal  of  him.     Bnt  C saw  enough  then  to  make  him  sure  that 

M  ■    ■  ■  and  I  should  like  each  other  very  much ;  and  I  think  we  shall. 

I  can  perceive  that  M dislikes  taUdng,  except  on  a  few  particu- 
lar subjects;  but  on  them  he  speaks  with  that  fine  and  somewhat 
exaggerating  earnestness,  which  always  springs  fi-om  real  and  intense 
feeling,  and  can  spring  from  notliing  else.  The  favourite  of  these  sub- 
jects seem  to  be  poetry,  the  fine  arts,  and  elegant  literature  in  general. 
.  in  xkt  two  last  of  these  we  seem  to  agree  in  idmost  every  thing ;  but 
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with  resjp^et  to  po^rjr»  i  do  not  dunk  we  acactiy  tmdeistaiul  eadi 
^er  y^t. 

To-viorrofir  we  go  to  tee  tlie  fragments  of  ancient  ardntectiml 
soulptwre  that  were  brought  fron  Greece  scnne  yean  ago.  Tbey  are 
fi»iefly  from  the  PartheDcm ;  ao  that  you  will  i«Mlily  gneaa  I  have  cfaoaea 
to  see  them  before  any  thing  else. 

XJtTXBB  TUl. 

London^  Tuesdayy  Oct.  7, 1B21. 

I  HAVE  seen  the  sculptures  from  the  Parthenon ;  and  though  I  in- 
tended that  mv  account  of  every  thing  connected  with  the  arts  in  this 
country  should  be  reserved  dll  I  had  qualified  myself  to  form  a  Judg- 
ment as  to  their  general  condition,  yet  I  cannot  resist  the  impulse  of 
writing  you  a  few  words  about  these  glorious  works,  now  that  the  feel- 
ings they  have  excited  in  me  are  at  their  height*  I  shall  be  able  to  give 
you  a  more  detsdled  account  of  them  hereafter,  when  I  come  to  speak 
of  the  National  Museum  of  which  they  form  so  distinguished  a  part. 
You  may  thank  your  stars,  as  I  do  mine,  that  I  am  not  a  critic— that 
I  cannot  talk  about  these  things  technically.  If  I  could,  I  should  never 
have  done.  But  then  I  should  only  talk  about,  not  admire  them ;  as 
tt  is,  I  can  only  admire,  not  talk  about  them. 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  convey  to  you  what  I  think,  or  rather, 
what  I  feel  ahout  them,  because  I  have  nothing  but  words  to  send  you ; 
and  they,  unaccompanied  by  expression  of  voice  and  look,  are  compa- 
ratively powerless.  In  a  wordj  these  exquisite  fragments,  for  they  are 
mere  fragments,  arc  worthy  to  stand  beside  the  Venus  itself.  Like 
that  statue^  they  are  pure  imitations  of  select  nature ;  and  so  far  per- 
haps they  rank  above  the  Apollo,  as  it  respects  the  artists  who  formed 
them.  I  mean  that  more  intense  study,  a  profounder  knowledge  of 
art,  and  a  deeper  feeling  for  beauty  as  it  exists  in  Nature,  were  proba- 
bly required  to  produce  these  works  than  the  Apollo.  But  I  think 
that,  without  reference  to  the  skill  that  produced  them,  and  viewed 
only  as  things  calculated  to  induce  certain  permanent  effects  on  the 
mind  and  heart  of  tlie  spectator,  that  sublime  statue  ranks  above 
them.  One,  capable  of  appreciating  them  justly,  may  pass  a  day  among 
these  sculptures  from  the  Parthenon,  and  leave  them  with  no  other 
feelings  than  those  of  present  and  immediate  delight  and  admiration  : 
but  he  cannot  stand  for  an  hour  before  the  Apollo,  without  becoming 
wiser,  better,  and  happier,  for  the  rest  of  his  life;  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  Apollo  has  more  of  what  is  called  ideal  beauty ;  but  that  it  has 
somctning  superior  to  beauty  at  all :  something  loftier,  more  imagina- 
tive, more  unearthly. 

This  term  "  ideal  beauty"  is  perpetually  in  the  mouths  of  the  critics 
here  and  every  where  else ;  and  yet  they  are  all  puzaled  themselvesi 
and  they  puzzle  every  body  else,  in  determining  what  it  means.  Well 
they  may !  for  in  &ct  it  means  nothing  at  all.  It  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  It  is  intended  to  mark  a  distinction,  which  tbey  fancy  is  to  be 
discovered,  between  the  beauty  of  art,  and  the  beauty  of  nature.  But 
there  is  no  such  distinction.  There  can  be  none.  Every  thinf  that  is 
beautiful  in  art  is  to  be  found  somewhere  in  nature,  in  at  least  an 
equal,  I  think  a  superior  degree.      I  am  persuaded,  for  example,  that 
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tlicre  is  notbing  in  art  eqiul  to  some  haman  faces  wUdi  I  myadf  h^v« 
seen.  But  then  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  in  nature  aqual  to  some 
works  of  art,  as  comhinations  of  beauty :  and  this  is  all  that  can  be,  or 
at  least  that  ought  to  be  meant  by  ideal  beauty.  '  It  is  select  heauty, 
and  nodiing  more.  It  must  have  its  various  prototypes  somewhere  lo 
nature,  or  it  is  not  beauty  at  all. 

I  do  not  think  the  Greeks  had  any  notion  of  ideal  beauty,  as  distia-' 
guished  iarom  real  or  natural.  They  selected  from  nature,  and  then 
created  &om  their  selections.  Witness  the  Helen  of  ^euxis.  fiui^  they 
did  not  attempt  to  engender  an  artificial  beauty  in  their  own  nunds ; 
because  they  knew  that  the  imagination  itself,  with  all  its  wondriHis 
powers,  cannot  create  any  thitig  permanently  afiecting  to  the  human 
mind,  the  rudimenis  of  which  did  not  previously  e:aist  somewhere  in 
nature.  The  Venus  is  t&e  most  per&at  statue  ia  existence,  not  ba* 
cause  it  possesses  a  beauty  superior  40,  or  different  from  that  of  nature ; 
but  becauae  it  combines  the  largest  portion  of  select  natural  beaaty. 
And  tins  beauty  can  be  considered  as  ideal*  only  so  &r  as  it  is  not  a 
portrait — BOt  a  copjf  firooo^  but  an  umtaium  of,  nature*  A  portrait  can 
.  perhaps  never  be  perfect,  ex^pt  as  a  portrait.  It  may  he  said  .that 
nothii^  which  m  a  copy,  or  iin^t  an  imitation  of  nature,  can  be  perfect* 
And  admitting  the  firsi  part  of  this  axiom  to-  be  true,  the  works  of  .na- 
ture are  not  therefore  imperfect ;  fqr  all  the  rudiments  of  perfection 
coust  in  her ;  and  she  has  given  to  man  the  mechanical  power  to  com- 
bine them,  smd  the  mental  power  to  appreciate  them  when  they  are 
oam^ned. 

I  have  beea  led  to  make  these  remarks,  \ff  reading  the  opinions  of 
the  professional  critics  here,  on  the  marbles  from  Ati^ns.*  They  all 
seem  to  agree,  that  the  fragments  possess  less  of  what  they  call  ideal 
heauty,  than  the  Apollo  does.  But  some  rank  them  exactly  as  much 
below  that  statue,  as  others  do  above  it ;  i^id  (what  is  very  singular) 
preciaely  lor  the  seme  reason, — ^namely,  because  they .  possess  less  ideal 
beauty.  This  inocmgniity  arises  from  neither  party  baling,  distiuot 
notions  of  what  they  themselves  mean  by  ideal  beauty.  One'-party 
har  right  feelings  on  the  subject ;  but  both  have  wrong  principlea. 

It  is  renarkaUe,  too,  that,  these  critics  seem  to  have  forgotten  that 
the  VenuB  de'  Medici  exists  at  all,  Npt  one  of  them*  in  m^Sking  ,CQm<' 
pansoDs  between  Aese  soulptures  and  other  fine  tbii^gs  of  the  kindt 
lias  mentioaed  that  divine  8tatue,--^to  which,  of  all  others,  these  bear 
die  nearest  reaemblanee  in  style  and  character. 

By  the  1^,  one  of  these  persona,  (and  one  whose  works  aa  an  artist 
have  aocpdred  him  a  very  just  celehrityt  on  the  Continent  as  well  aa 
here)  has  made  the  notable  discovery,  that  the  ApoUo  is  only  a  copy  t 
The  arrangement  of  the  hair>  he  says,  and  the  feUs  of  the  mantle,  are 
.more  adapted  So  bronaie  than  to  aoarhle  I  Indeed  1  And  could  this 
person  reiiUy  dare  to  atand  io  that  awful  ]»escnce,  and  instead  of 
bowing  down  before  die  visible  Qod,  aufifer  bSs  eyes  to  go  peeping  and 

Srying  about  among  the  plaits  of  the  hair,  and  the  felds  of  the  mantle  t 
int  this  it  ia  to  be  a  professional  eritic*— to  look  technically  at  thii)gs ! 


I      1  II  IF»«  ft       PI  11  HI  »«   p 


•  The  writer  seems  to  refer  to  the  Report  of  the  Committoe  of  the  Howe  of 
€etnoM»n9,  <m  the  salject  of  purdusiog  the  EleUi  laarblss  for  the  Nutioasl  Ms$emn. 

Tr. 
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H'6  reminded  me  of  two  of  his  countrywomen  whom  I  once  saw 
standing  before  the  Transfiguration.  I  found  that  the  whole  of  their 
attention  had  been  fitted  by  the  plaiting  of  the  hair  of  one  of  the  female 
figures.  It  was  '*  so  natural,"  they  said.  You  see  the  extremes  of 
knowledge  and  of  ignorance  exactly  meet. — ^I  dare  say  this  gentleman 
is  one  of  those  who  occasionally  employ  themselves  in  pulling  a  rose 
to  pieces  scientifically,  in  order  to  see  how  it  is  made. 

1  have  no  great  affection  for  the  **  triste  mitier  de  critique**  at  any 
time ;  but  least  of  all  when  it  is  employed  about  the  highest  productions 
of  the  fine  arts — such  as  the  sculptures  in  question. — ^They  are,  in 
fisKSt^  not  subjects  for  criticism  at  all :  they  are  above  its  sphere. — ^It 
is  the  general  feeling  of  mankind — the  light  that  is  within  us  diat 
must  appreciate  them.  That  which  contains  no  beauty  but  what  it 
requires  the  eye  of  a  critic  to  find  out,  contains  none  at  alU  All  the 
criticism  in  the  world  never  made  a  single  real  lover  of  the  fine  arts. 
It  has  made  hosts  of  amateurs  and  connoisseurs — ^worshtppeni  of  a 
name — stringers  of  phrases— -chatterers  about  gu9to^  chtanh-'scuroj  the 
Ifeau  idialf  and  so  rorth.  But  these  have  no  real  love  for  the  fine 
arto.  They  can  have  none, — ^because  real  love,  whatever  may  be  the 
object lof  it,  springs  from  the  depths  of  the  heart; — and  these  people 
iave  no  hearts :  they  have  talked  their's  away ;  or  bartered  them  for 
a  vocabulary  of  technical  phrases. 

When  once  the  few  fundamental  principles  of  truth  are  known,  then 
the  taste  that  is  got  by  reading  books  of  criticism,  is  like  the  morality 
that  is  acquired  by  reading  books  of  casuistry — that  is,  something 
worse  than  none  at  all : — ^for  criticism  is  to  beauty  inart,  just  what  meta- 
physics is  to  truth  in  morals — ^it  makes  "  no  light,  but  rather  darkness 
visible." 

Criticism,  like  every  thing  else,  is  very  weU  in  its  place ;  but  like 
everjr  thing  else,  it  does  not  exactly  know  where  that  is. — ^The 
sublimities  of  M.  Angelo  are  beyond  its  reach ; — ^the  divine  forms  of 
Raphael  were  not  made  to  be  meddled  with  by  its  unhallowed  fingen; 
— the  ineffable  expressions  of  Corregio  must  not  be  sullied  by  its 
earthy  breath. — ^They  were  given  to  the  world  for  something  better ; 
and  theyhave  done  tibeir  bidding  hitherto,  and  will  do  it  to  the  end  of 
time.  They  have  opened  a  perpetual  spring  of  lofty  thoughts  and  pure 
meditations ;  they  have  blended  themselves  with  the  very  existenee, 
and  become  a  living  principle  in  the  heart  of  mankind ;— uid  they  are 
now  no  more  fit  to  be  touched  and  tampered  with  than  the  stars  of 
heaven — ^for  like  them  "  levan  di  terra  al  cielo  nostr'  intelletto." 

When  I  recollect  that  all  the  choicest  of  these  treasures  were  latdy 
ours,  and  that  now  they  are  gone  from  us  for  ever,  I  cannot  help,  for 
a  moment,  turning  my  thoughts  to  where,  of  all  other  places,  they  are 
least  at  ease — among  cabinets  and  statesmen.  I  cannot  help  asking, 
after  all  that  we  had  suffered,  was  this  necessary?  was  it  just?  But 
my  melancholy  feelings  are  doubled  at  these  questions ;  for  I  dare  not 
answer  them  in  the  negative. 

I  must  indulge  myself,  for  a  moment,  in  following  these  holy  relies 
(the  only  things  which  deserve  that  title)  to  what,  after  all,  seems  to  be 
their  destined  home — in  fancying  the  pure  and  solemn  delight  of  some 
noble  spirit, — ^for  there  are  still  a  few  who  dignify  that  deservedly  un- 
happy country,— on  hearing  of  their  return.     He  would  at  first,  per- 
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haps — 'like  Petrarch  when  he  thought  he  discovered  a  gleam  of  hope 
dawning  on  the  liberties  of  his  country — fancy  he  heard  the  united 
spirit  of  the  mighty  dead 

<*  SI  faccia  lieto,  udendo  la  novella! 
£  dice,  Roma  mia  sark  ancor  bella.'^ 

But,  if  he  appreciate  these  things  justly,  bis  joy  will  not  be  umilixed 
with  melancholy ;  for  he  will  feel  that  Italy  is  not  now  a  worthy  sanc-^ 
tuary  for  them :  though  he  may  still  hope  that  by  and  through  tbenx 
she  may  become  so.  He  will  not  dare  to  think  upon  the  present ;  foe 
if  he  did;  it  could  only  be  to  ask,  with  one  of  her  own  children, 

*'  Italia :  che  suoi  guai  non  par  che  aenta; 
Vecchiay  oziosa  e  lenta  -, 
Dormirk  seinpre  ?" 

or  to  exclaim  with  another,  still  more  indignantly, 

"  Or  va :  repudia  ii  valor  prisco,  e  sposa 
L'  ozioy  e  fVa  il  sangue,  i  genii ti»  e  le  striaa, 
Nel  periglio  maggior  dornii,  e  riposa : 
Dormi,  aduUera  vil." 

In  short,  in  whatever  way  he  may  connect  his  thoughts  with  thea»e. 
deathless  memorials  of  the  glory  of  his  country  and  of  human  natproi 
all  his  conscious  elevation  at  the  sight  of  them  must  spring  from  the  past, 
— all  his  hopes  and  aspirations  must  rest  upon  the  future. 
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Mt  letter  before  the  last  exhibited  Captain  Augustus  Thackeray,  in 
all  his  embroidery,  preparing  to  partake  of  Mr.  Culpepper's  repast,  at. 
the  residence  of  the  latter  in  Savage  Gardens.  "  Been  to  the  Opera 
lately?"  inquired  the  elegant  stranger  of  Mrs.  Culpepper,  in  a  tone  of  such ' 
decided  recitative,  that  I  would  lay  an  even  wager  upon  its  having  been, 
modelled  upon  part  of  the  dialogue  of  II  Turco  in  Italia,  Luckuy  the 
tremulous  lady  of  the  mansion  was  prevented  from  answering  the' 
question,  by  an  exclamation  of  "Dinner,  Jack, directly !"  from  th^  hun- 
gry lips  of  her  impatient  spouse,  which  gave  the  Captain  time  to  forget 
that  he  had  propounded  it.  The  slayer  of  men  now  conducted  himself 
according  to  the  laws  of  Ton,  in  that  case  made  and  provided.  He 
first  planted  himself  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  with  either  leg  sprawled 
out,  like  a  pair  of  animated  compasses :  he  next  drew  from  his  sabre- .' 
ta^  a  snuff-box,  which  he  deposed  to  having  purchased  in  the  Palais 
Royal.  To  drive  away  the  particles  of  Prince's  mixture,  which  had  im- 
pertmently  planted  themselves  upon  his  mustachios,  producing  a  pro- 
longed sneeze,  he  drew  from  the  same  receptacle  a  pocket-handkerchief 
of  crimson  silk  :  he  then  fixed  his  eyes  upon  a  paper  trap,  which  hung 
from  the  ceiling,  to  catch  flies,  and  partly  whistled  and  partly  sung  "  SiU' 
Aria:"  he,  finally,  strolled  toward  the  window,  the  edge  of  his  sword- ^ 
sheath,  like  the  rattle  of  the  American  reptile,  giving  due  notice  of  his 
locomotion:  and,  after  surveying  the  White  Tower  of  Julius  Caesar 
and  the  foliage  of  Trinity  square  in  momentary  apathy,  "  my  pretty 
page  looked  out  afiir*'  no  longer ;  but,  turning  to  Mr.  Culpepper,  said, 
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**  Are  these  trees  ?"  wondering,  as  well  he  might,  that  the  natives  of 
these  Hyper-Borean  regions  should  have  acquired  the  art  of  arborization. 
**  Trees!  yes,"  answered  the  vender  of  slops,  "  what  should  they  be  ? 
Oh,  but  I  suppose  you  don't  approve  of  railing  in  and  planting  that 
part  of  Tower-hill.**  The  elegant  stranger  gently  inclined  his  head, 
which  the  interrogator  mistook  for  acquiescence,  and  thus  went  on : 
"  You  are  quite  right ;  I  never  liked  it :  I  held  up  my  two  hands  against 
it  m  the  vestry,  but  I  was  out- voted.  Ah,  sir,  in  my  time — when  I 
was  apprentice  to  old  Frank  Fit-out,  the  slop-seller  in  the  Tenter- 
ground,  that  was  all  Tower-hill ;  smack-smooth  as  the  palm  of  your 
hand :  then  there  was  something  like  going  on.  I  've  seen  Doctor  Bossy, 
the  quack,  there,  upon  a  stage  with  a  blue  and  white  check  curtain ; 
and  I  've  seen  a  matter  of  ten  boys  at  a  time  playing  chuck-farthing ; 
ay,  and  a  matter  of  five  sailors  abreast  singing  ballads  and  playing 
fiddles.  Ah!  that  was  somediing  like!"  '*  Something  like  what?** 
inquired  he  of  the  sabre-tash,  with  eye-lids  dropping  until  their  lashes 
almost  met  his  mustachios.  Old  Culpepper  found  it  difficult  to  esta- 
blish a  simile,  that  should  accord  with  so  many  discordant  articles,  and 
held  his  peace.  There  was  something  in  the  above  harangue,  short  as 
it  was,  that  was  rather  nauseous  than  otherwise  to  every  one  present : 
Mm.  Culpepper,  who  boasted  her  second-cousinship  to  a  Serjeant, 
(whether  at  law  or  in  the  guards  I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain,) 
disliked  the  mention  of  old  Frank  Fit-out  and  the  Tenter-ground; 
Miss  Clara  thought  the  objection  to  turning  the  hill  into  an  inclosed 
square  was  meant  as  a^ing  at  her  rotatory  flirtations  with  young  Dixon 
in  that  hallowed  sanctuary ;  and  George,  whose  determination  to  sink 
the  shop  probably  originated  in  an  honest  aversion  to  shopliftings  heard 
the  word  '^  slop-seller"  from  his  father's  lips  with  that  heart-sinking 
sensation  which  came  across  Blifil,  when  his  uncle  Alworthy  asked  him 
what  he  had  done  with  his  mother's  letter.  Then  it  was  diat  the  boy 
Jack  opened  the  drawing-room  door ;  and  then  it  was  that  old  Cul- 
pepper, concluding  tliat  he  appeared  to  announce  ha|^iness»  bawled  out 
'*  Uinner,  dinner !'  and  hunting  every  body  before  him,  even  as  a  Hamp- 
shire driver  urges  pigs,  drove  the  whole  herd  down  a  steep  staircase  into 
the  dining-room.  If  Nature  had  ordained  man  to  feed  upon  napkins  and 
horn-handled  knifes,  the  motion  would  have  been  most  reasonable ; 
for  of  aught  else  the  table  exhibited  not  the  shadow.  "  What  the 
devil 's  this  T  cried  the  master  of  the  house  to  the  footboy,  with  a  look 
in  which  authority  and  dismay  were  mingled.  '*  I  went  upstairs.  Sir," 
answered  the  latter,  *'  to  tell  you  that  dinner  would  be  ready  presently." 
''Presently!**  cried  Culpepper,  "  psha!  what  signifies  presently? 
however,  since  we  are  here,  let  us  take  our  places :  it  will  save  time. 
Captain  Thackeray,  sit  up  b^  Madam  \  Clara^  sit  vou  on  this  side  of  the 
Captain ;  I  don't  ask  you,  Sir,  whether  yon  mind  the  fire — ^it  's  your  busi- 
ness, you  know,  to  stand  it :  ha,  ha,  ha!  I  beg  pardon,  but  hunger  sharpena 
wit ;  George,  take  your  seat  opposite.  Well,  now  we  look  not  a  little 
like  fools.  This  reminds  me  of  a  most  extraordinary  circumstance 
which  I  would  not  miss  telling  for  all  the  world.  When  I  was  apjsren- 
tice  to — But  here  comes  dinner !"  The  "  Hold,  break  we  off"  of  Hiam- 
let  was  never  delivered  in  so  awful  a  tone.  The  aforesaid  Jack,  tot- 
tering under  a  tureen,  now  made  his  i^;earance,  followed  by  the 
housemaid  Jane,  in  a  white  cap  and  apron^  and  a  spotted  calico  gown, 
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bearing  the  roast  beef  of  tbe  whole  of  Old  B^ngland,  if  I  might  judge 
from  its  magnitude.  To  place  tliese  and  other  articles  upon  the  table, 
over  the  shoulders  of  tbe  sitters,  required  great  delicacy  of  eye,  united 
to  great  vigour  of  muscle.  These  opposite  talents  are  seldom  found 
united  in  one  person.  The  consequence  was,  that  in  steering  the  beef 
over  the  shoulder  of  the  shrinking  dragoon,  a  sligbt  driblet  of  gravy 
trickled  down  his  right  ear  and  cheek,  and  fimdly  rested  upon  that 
portion  of  his  shirt  collar,  which,  like  the  blinker  of  a  coach-horse, 
efiectually  prevented  him  from  starting  at  the  beautv  who  had  seated 
herself  beside  him.  Hot  anger  mantled  in  the  ofibnoed  cheek,  and  for 
some  minutes  kept  the  liquid  firoih  coaguHeition.  He,  however,  said 
nothing,  and  was  helped  to  vermieetH  sonp.  If  men  with  glass  windows 
should  not  throw  stones,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  men  with  mustachios 
should  not  swallow  vermicelli  soup.  The  valiant  Captain  made  the 
attempt,  and  only  in  part  succeeded ;  the  liquor  indeed  went  down  his 
throat,  but  the  ropy  ingredients  refused  so  to  do,  and  wound  themselves 
arotind  his  mustachios,  his  nostrfls,  and  his  chin-tuft,  to  the  no  small 
glee  of  the  master  of  .the  mansioa*  "  Captain,"  cried  the  latter,  **  I 
don't  dabble  much  in  poetry,  but  I  have  read  Monk  Lewis's  Alonzo  and 
Imogine :  I  could  swear  I  saw  the  spectir<»  before  m^— 

'<  The  worms  they  crept  in,  and  tlie  wtrnns  they  crept  oat. 
And  sported  his  nose  and  his  tekisken  ahout. 
While  the  spaeire  addressed  InkOfiae." 

"  Jack !  do  run  to  Seething  Lane  and  bring  back  Bill  Brim,  the  barber, 
with  you.  If  the  Captain  is  not  shaved,  my  dinner  will  be  saved,  ha, 
ha,  ha  I  I  beg  pardon,  Captain,  but  I  have  not  swallowed  a  mouthful 
yet;  and  hunger  sharpens  wit." 
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SiMONlDES. 

Spirits  of  the  heroic  dead. 

Who  of  old  in  triumph  bore 
Endand's  banner  floating  red 

O'er  the  plains  of  Asincour. 

Shades  ef  thase  whose  daiuiliess  might 

Raised  the  leopards  of  your  shield 
l%h  o'er  Gallia's  lilica  white. 

Flying  swift  fromCrecy's  fteliL 

Fathers  of  our  warlike  nafloe. 

View  the  pile  which  now  we  rear 
To  the  children  of  vour  fame, 

Moukberini:  en  (neir  bloody  bier. 

They,  like  you,  a  countless  host 

Vaunting  leud  iu  might  defied^-— 
Smiling  at  the  emptj  boast. 

They,  lilbe  you,  vietonous  died. 

Never  bending  back  the  head, 

Never  ciriucfaing  low  thr  fence. 
Where  they  stni^ed,  there  they  bled 

Free,  amidst  the  unconquerM  free. 
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Tbey«  irhea  dashM  the  nngifur  bKide, 
Sang  tbe  war-song  shrill  and  deep,      « 

Call'd  your  spirits  to  their  aid 
From  the  mansions  of  your  sleep. 

Then,  amid  the  sulphurous  gloopi 
O'er  their  heads  m  anger  wreathM, 

Pour'd  the  volley's  parclrd  simoom. 
From  their  fiery  engines  breath'd. 

Forms  of  glory  met  their  eye. 

Sounds  of  triumph  fill'd  their  ear. 
Sable  Edward  hoyer'd  nigh, 

Henry  whirl'd  the  unerring  spear. 

Gallia's  sons  the  helmet  claap'd. 
Twined  the  euirass  round  the  breast. 

Fierce  the  deaming  lances  grasp'd. 
To  the  charge  the  courser  press'd. 

Slaves  I  nor  spear,  nor  twisted  mail, 

Kidged  in  battle's  grim  array, 
Aught  against  the  free  avail 

When  they  urge  their  deadly  way. 

Britons — thev  no  armour  wore. 

They  the  furious  onset  met 
With  the  edge  of  the  claymore 

And  the  point  of  bayonet. 

FreemetH—they  o'er  glory's  field 
Bore  the  breast-plate  of  the  brave ; 

Every  bosom  was  a  shield. 
Every  arm  a  winged  glaive. 

Raise,  then,  high  the  sculptured  pile 

To  the  heroes  of  your  feme ; 
Britain  midst  her  tears  shall  smile. 

Whilst  she  points  to  every  name- 
Traced  in  monumental  stone, 

Ori  the  tablets  of  her  power. 
Meteors  of  the  battle  shewn 

Through  futurity's  dark  hoar !  H.  h. 


SONG. 

I  CABT  never  befiete  that  a  Soldier  bnive 
Would  slight  Woman,  and  yet  do  his  duty ; 

For  flowers  would  not  bloom  on  a  Soldier's  grave 
If  unhallow'd  by  tears  from  Beauty. 

And  what  could  reward  him  for  all  his  toils, '. 

When  tbe  perils  of  war  are  over. 
But  the  laurels  he  gathers  in  Woman's  smiles 

When  she  welcomes  him  home  as  a  lover  ? 

Nor  ribbons  nor  stars  would  Soldiers  prize. 
Such  baubles  could  never  inspire  them, 

Were  the  ribbons  not  loved  for  the  hand  that  ties. 
And  the  'stars  for  the  eyes  that  admire  them. 
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"  Now  you  must  imagine  me  \p  sit  by  a  good  fire»  amongst  a  company  of  good 
felloweS)  over  a  well-spiced  waasel-bowle  of  Christmas  ale,  telling  of  these  merry 
tales  which  hereafter  follow." — Preface  to  «  the  History  of  Tom  Thumbe  the 
Little.*'  Load.  1621.  Black  Utter, 

Ik  spite  of  the  benumbing  influence  of  this  age  of  reason,  when 
(as  the  suecessor  to   the  immortal  Mr.  Newbery  informs  us)  even 
sober  ''  History  is  introduced  into  the  Nursery  in.  the  form  of  a  Baby- 
tale,"  when  even  the  cradle  is  to  "  keep  pace  with  the  improvement  of 
time,  and  the  rising  generation  is  to  reap  every  advantage  from  the^ 
progress  of  scientiflc  research," — experience  tells  us  that  the  youthful 
breast  yet  beats  high  at  the  delights  of  fairy  fiction,  and  warms  at  the 
adventures  of  Owl  Glass  and  the  Giant-killer,  of  Cinderella  and  the. 
Sleeping  Beauty.     Like  the  Christmas  pantomimes  too,  we  suspect 
that  these  dainties  not  only  tickle  the  palates  of  the  young,  but  may 
safely  be  relied  upon  to  rekindle  joyous  recollections  and  bright  asso- 
ciations in  the  hearts  of  their  elders.     Be  it  so !  we  shall  think  the. 
better  of  this  plodding  age,  this  "  ignorant  present  time,"  as  some  of 
our  friends  like  to  style  it,  and  shall  at  all  times  be  disposed  to  pardon, 
the  truancy  of  those  little  wights  whom  we  catch  deserting  "  Mar- 
maduke  Multiply *s  merry  method  of  making  minor  mathematicians" 
(as  we  see  one  of  these  products  of  *'  scientific  research"  is  styled)  to 
steal  a  peep  at  more  engaging  studies.     We  agree  with  them,  that  they, 
may  just  as  well  now  and  then 

— •*  Through  mire  and  bush 
Be  lanthom-led  by  Friar  Rush,'' 

if  indeed  his  memory  still  lives  and  retains  its  savor. 

We  can  at  any  rate  safely  recommend  many  of  our  old  acquaintances 
as  fast  friends  and  jolly  company ;  they  (as  our  motto,  if  we  had  con- 
tinued it,  would  have  told  us)  "  have  been  the  only  revivers  of  drowsy 
age  at  midnight.  Old  and  young  have  with  [such]  tales  chimed  mat- 
tens  till  the  cocks  crew  in  the  morning;  batchelors  and  maids  have 
compassed  the  Christmas  fire-block  till  the  curfew-bell  rings  candle 
out ;  the  old  shepheard  and  the  young  plow-boy,  afler  their  day's 
labor,  have  caroled  out  the  same  to  make  them  merry  with  ;  and  who 
but  they  have  made  long  nights  seem  short,  and  heavy  toyles  easie  V* 

We  have  before  lamented  the  manifest  corruption  and  neglect  of 
those  popular  tales  to  which  Heame,  Le  Neve,  Spelman,  and  many 
other  worthies  did  not  disdain  to  turn  the  light  of  their  carefully- 
trimmed  lamp,  scanty  and  ill-furnished  in  many  important  particulars 
as  it  was ;  and  we  do  hope,  that  before  it  is  too  late,  some  effort  will 
be  made  to  preserve  the  last  wreck  fr^m  perdition,  or  from  that 
equally  deplorable  state  of  debasement  in  which  it  is  our  grief  some- 
times to  see  our  old  favourites.  For  such  a  work  every  facility  is 
now  afibrded,  particularly  by  the  abundant  acquisitions  lately  made  to 
the  stock  of  collateral  information  by  our  northern  neighbours.  We 
need  only  point  to  the  very  interesting  disquisition  on  the  subject  which 
lately  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Review  (No.  41),  to  shew  how  much 
has  been  done  elsewhere,  and  how  much  might  be  effected  here  in  thQ 
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elttcJAationof  one  of  the  most  cimous  as  well  as  eotertainiiig  dqi«rt^ 
mests  of  the  history  of  fiction.* 

In  a  review  of  German  Popular  Literature,  the  labours  of  M.  M. 
Grimmy  brothers  united  in  spirit  as  well  f9  kindred,  cannot  but  be 
honourably  aoknowledged,  though  the  abundance  o£  materials  which 
their  volumes  of  **  Kinder  und  IliEius  Marchen"  present  appals  us  with 
the  difficulty  of  fixing  any  choice  amidst  such  a  profusion  of  dainties. 
Their  udes,  many  of  «daieh  possess  gseat  simplicity  and  heaii^  have 
been  chiefly  collected  in  different  parts  of  the  country  from  the  mouths 
of  aged  peasantry.  In  the  rich  ooUecden  thus  formed,  afaooft  ev^y 
country  in  Europe  may  recogtuae  some  of  its  oldest  &voiw»tesi  and 
find  consolation  in  the  increased  renown  «f  the  heroes  ofthair  affiao^ 
tkms  for  the  mortification  whidi  their  patriotic  fe^ings  may  ei^* 
perience,  at  being  deprived  of  the  honour  of  giving  them  borth.  Nonil 
thought  themselves  more  secure  than  the  Londoners  of  their  Whitting- 
ton  ^nd  his  Cat,  none  than  the  citiaens  of  Lincoln  of  the  monumental 
honours  of  Thomas  Thumb  ;  no  one  seemed  more  entitled  than  Friar 
Bacon  to  the  services  of  his  man  Miles  ;  yet  the  peasants  of  Saxonjr^ 
the  worthy  inhabitants  of  Munster  and  Paderbom,  lay  rival  claims^ 
and  the  contest  for  the  honour  of  giving  birth  or  burial  to  aome  lof 
these  citiaens  of  the  world  seems  more  likely  to  be  acomtinental  wat 
thbn  a  scramble,  as  in  the  days  of  Hearne,  between  rival  parishea. 
Our  imagrinations,  indeed,  are  stretched  to  fix  i^»on  a  period  for  the 
Origin  of  these  tales  suflSciently  remote  to  account  for  their  extensive 
diAwion. 

The  field  which  they  open  for  discussion  is  a  wide  .one,  and  some 
parts  of  it  may,  perhaps,  puzzle  a  few  of  those  supporters  of  exclu- 
tive  systems  of  fairy  and  fiction,  who  love  to  trace  the  pedigree,  and 
time  and  place  of  importation,  of  every  product  of  the  imagination. 
Heathen  and  Christian  traditions  and  superstitiona  are  most  curiously 
intertwined,  and  stories  which  bear  all  the  usual  characteristics  of 
Eastern  fiction  appear  involved  in  legends  of  the  highest  Teutonic 
origin,  and  domiciled  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  ages  before  we  can 
fix  the  "  how  and  when"  of  the  introduction  of  Oriental  materials. 

We  will  take  as  an  instance  in  point  the  tale  of  *'  The  King  of  the 
Golden  Mountain/'  The  story  tells  that  *'  there  was  once  upon  a 
time"  a  merchant  who  had  an  only  son,  and  was  reduced  by  unexpected 
misfortunes  to  the  possession  of  one  small  plot  of  land.  While  walk- 
ing there  rousing  on  his  hard  fate,  a  little  black  dwarf  appears, 
wi  asks  him  the  cause  of  his  sorrows.  On  hearing  the  tale,  the 
'^  Brownie",  tells  him  not  to  be  cast  down,  and  promises  as  much 
gQld  as  he  c^n  desire,  on  condition  of  dedicating  to  his  service  the 
object  which  would  first  meet  his  eye  on  returning  home,  and  deliver- 
ing it  up  on  that  spot  in  twelve  years.  The  promised  wealth  is  sent, 
but  the  first  object  that  meets  the  merchant's  sight  is  his  only  son. 
At  the  end  of  the  twelve  years  the  son  is  informed  of  his  fatlier's  rash 
promise,  but  is  desired  not  to  make  himself  uneasy,  for  the  dwarf 
had  no  power  over  him.  Certain  prudent  antima^ical  precautions  are 
resorted  to,  under  the  protection  of  which  the  conference  commences : 

*  \Vf.  arc  happy  to  find  by  ttie  anBOTincem ent  of  the  **  Pvp'ilar  Tales  ilh(s/rativc 
of  the  Iradiiiortal  Lu^raiare  o/ various  N<itio7is,**  (Uat  our  deticlencieii  ia  this  res^HiCt 
will  at  length  be  fully  made  up. 
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and  at  l^ngtb  the  inp^  bf  -wwf  of  dMnproitiise,  relin^ifliiea  hig  claim, 
on  condition  that  the  son  shdl  be  put  into  a  boat,  and  pushed  off  by 
the  father's  own  hand  upon  the  i»ide  ocean.  The  vessel  is  accordingly 
dhipatched,  apparently  in  a  most  forlorn  condition.  However,  it  is 
aafeVy  borne  by  some  invisible  guardian  to  an  unknown  shore,  whei« 
the  sen  enters  a  palace^  brilliMitly  adorned,  but  desolate  and  silent,  under 
the  power^  of  enchantment.  At  last  he  meets  a  fair  maiden  (of  course  a 
princeoar)  under  the  form' of  a  serpent,  who  hails  him  as  her  deliverer 
from  the  power  of  the  twdve  hostile  giants  that  held  her  thus  boond, 
and  instructs  hkn  in  the  mode  of  her  disenchantment*  He  has  only  in 
silent  patience  to  endure  all  their  injuries,  even  \o  the  sacrifice  of  his 
hfe ;!  but  finally  his  forbearance  aohieves  the  release  of  the  damsel ; 
he  himself  is  restored  by  virtue  of  **  die  water  of  life ;"  joy  is  again 
kindled  in  the  oourts  of  ^e  palace,  and  the  m6n:hant*s  son  weds,  and 
is  hailed  ''King  of  the  Golden  Mountain." 

Bight  years  the  king  and  queen  live  happily  together,  till,  contrary 
to  her  advice  and  forebodings  of  ilUhick,  he  determines  to  revisit  hk 
filther  iStkt  merchant,  and  receives  as  a  parting  gift  the  xoUking  rimg, 
which  transports  from  place  to  place  at  the  will  of  its  bearer»  with  the 
single  stipulation  that  he  shall  not  nse  it  to  bring  his  wife  to  his  ftither's 
home.  At  his  visit  to  the  town  where  the  merchant  dwells,  the  guards 
at  the  gate,  wondering  at  his  strange  garb,  refuse  admittance ;  but  h^ 
borrows  an  old  cloak,  and  passes  unobserved.  He  makes  himself 
known  to  his  fother,  who  disbelieves  the  story  cff  his  mairiage^  and 
to  convince  him  of  the  fact,  unguardedly  makes  use  of  the  magic  ring 
to  bring  over  his  queen  and  the  prince  tbetr  son. 
•  The  queen  is  greatly  displeased ;  and  as  she  and  her  husband  are 
Wishing  on  the  sea-shore,  viewing  the  spot  where  his  oraay  bark  hod 
been  launched,  he  sits  down  tired  and  liills  asleep.  She  ai^ls  herself 
of  the  opportunity,  takes  the  ring  from  his  finger,  and  transports  her<^ 
self  and  son  back  to  the  Gblden  Mountain.  On  awakening,  the  king 
in  despair  sets  off  in  pursuit,  and  encounters  three  giants,  who  are 
qnarrciling  about  the  division  of  their  inheritance,  the  treasnres  of 
which  were,  a  sword  which  accomplishes  its  work  at  the  mere  wish  of 
die  possessor,  a  cloak  which  gives  invisibility,  and  boots  which  trans- 
port the  wearer  in  a  moment  wheresoever  he  wishes.  The  king,  on 
being  asked  to  arbitrate  between  them,  is  suffered  to  try  the  virtue  of 
these  different  articles,  and  ends  the  dispute  by  quietly  making  ofV 
with  tliem  all.  On  arriving  at  his  palace  he  fin^  his  queen  celebrate 
ing  a  second  marriage,  and  frightens  her  conscience  by  taking  his 
viewless  station  behind  her  chair,  and  removing  the  viands  as  she 
offers  to  carry  them  to  her  lips.  The  siory  ends  with  the  pnnishment 
of  the  faithless  court. 

Now  surdy  this  tale  would  be  fixed  upon  by  many  as  displaying^ 
the  most  unequivocal  proofs  of  an  Oriental  origin ;  and  yet  M.  M. 
Gfimm,  with  very  substantial  reaaon,  claim  it  as  most  strikingly  coin- 
oident  with  traditions  of  the  highest  northern  antiquity.  The  golden 
glittering  palace  at  the  extreme  of  the  earth,  with  its  twelve  guardians, 
is  no  stranger ;  and  in  the  Whole  fhUe  they  point  out  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  adventures  of  the  renowned  Siegfried.  The  turning 
upon  the  waters*— the  rescue  of  his  bride — ^her  connexion  with  the 
dragon-  or  serpent — the  overcoming  the  enchanten  by  silence — the  dis** 
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guise  of  ihe  old  cloak,-  which  is  afterwards  still  more  eaiplicitly  iden&* 
iied  with  the  Taracap — ^the  encountering  the  contending  guardians  of 
the  treasure,  whieh  he  is  called*  in  to  divide — ^the  articles  forming 
that  treasure — the  wonderful  sword  Balmung — ^the  hoots  which,  as 
the  Quarterly  Reviewer  observes,  *'  were  once  worn  by  Loke  when 
he  escaped  from  Valhalla" — the  wishing  ring  (or  rod)--^re  idl  points 
agreeing  (and  many  of  them  with  striking  exactness)  with  the  tale'  to 
be  made  out  partly  from  the  Wilkina  Saga  and  other  Scandikiavian 
sources,  and  partly  from  the  Niebehingen  Lied.  M.  M.  Orhnm  fed 
considerable  resemblance  too  in  the  king's  matrimonial  infelicities  to 
thase  of  the  ancient'  hero. 

The  lewrncd  editors  speak  with  the  utmost  confidence  of  the  pure 
German  original  of  the  tales  collected  by  them  from  oral  tradition. 
Indeed  their  opinion  is  strongly  supported  by  their  circulation,  not 
among  classes  of  society  likely  to  have  received  the  gay  tales  of 
southern  minstrels  or  crusaders,  but  among  the  peaceful  peasantry  of 
the  North  and  the  remote  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  by  their  striking 
coincidence  with  the  most  undoubted  northern  traditions,  and  with 
the  stories  popular  among  the  parallel  classes  of  Danish,  Scotch,  and 
English  society.  Yet  what  shall  we  think  of  the  Paderbom  tale  of 
the  "  Geist  im  Glas,'*  "  The  Spirit  in  the  Bottle,"  which  so  minutely 
agrees  in  many  respects  with  the  Arabian  tale  of  the  Grenius  confined 
by  Solomon'i;  seal  in  the  casket  and  drawn  up  by  the  fisherman  ?  Even 
here,,  however,  M.  M.  Grimm  point  out  a  connexion  with  another  tale 
of  vt^ry  northern  aspect,  exhibiting  something  which  is  at  any  rate  ex- 
ceedingly like  Thor*s  Hammer. 

Not  the  least  interesting  in  the  collection  are  the  beast  stories,  those 
in  which  animals  support  the  principal  characters.  These  are  equally, 
perhaps  more,  venerable  in  their  origin  than  the  fairy  and  heroic  tales, 
and  certainly  there  is  full  as  much  difficulty  in  accounting  for  so  wide 
and  early  a  diffusion.  None  of  the  channels  by  which  the  ^sopean 
fables  or  those  of  purer  Eastern,  whether  Persian  or  Indian,  origin, 
found  their  way  into  Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  can  be  pointed 
out  as  at  all  probable  sources  of  such  stories  as  those  before  us. 

Are  not  all  these  fables  remnants  of  some  great  mass  of  amusing 
moral  instruction,  which  has  at  the  remotest  periods  and  in  all  coun- 
tries found  its  way  for  the  edification  of  man,  flowing  from  some 
fountain-head  of  wisdom,  whence  Calmuck,  Russian,  Celt,  Scan- 
dinavian and  German,  in  their  various  ramifications,  have  imbibed 
their  earliest  and  simplest  lessons  of  improvement?  To  confine  their 
origin  or  introduction  to  modern  times  or  particular  countries,  may  be 
as  unprofitable  as  the  labours  of  old  Hearne  to  fix  the  birth  and  burial 
of  Hickathrif  or  Tom  Thumb.  If  we  are  for  an  Oriental  hypothesis 
of  the  origin  of  such  fairy  fictions,  it  would  be  on  a  broader  scale, 
and  we  should  fancy  we  saw  them  af^er  a  pilgrimage  from  the  Caucasus 
and  a  long  sojourn  in  the  wintry  climes  of  the  North,  meeting  in 
their  progress  to  the  South  a  new  arrival,  by  another  channel,  of 
similar  materials,  whose  fortune  it  had  been  to  make  a  longer  re- 
sidence in  the  land  of  th«r  birth,  and  to  be  perhaps  more  ripened 
in  the  luxuriance  of  Asia. 

M.  M.  Grimm's  idea  a£  the  utility  of  these  tales  in  explaining  or 
preserving  some  supposed   "pure  and  primitive  Mythology  of  the 
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.Teutonsy  wUch  hud  been  thought  to  be  for  ever  lo9t,"  seems,  however, 
rather  a  questionable  position.  They  quote  Sir  Walter  Seott's -remarks 
in  his  notes  to  the  Lady  of  the  Lake:  '* A  work  of  great  interest 
.mig^t  be  compiled  upoji  the  origin  of  popular  fiction,  and  the  trans- 
mission of  similar  tales  from  age  to  age,  and  from  country  to  country. 
The  mythology  of  one  period  would  then  appear  to  pass  into  the 
-  romance  of  the  next  century,  and  that  into  the  nursery-tales  of  the 
subsequent  ages."  With  all  deference,  every  new  light  on  Northern 
'romance  (or  mythology,  if  we  are  so  to  call  it)  seems  to  give  a  diffe- 
rent order  to  the  process.  If  there  once  were  *'  a  pure  and  primitive 
mythology"  of  the  German  tribes,  it  seems  to  us  to  have  been  most 
probably  one  far  above  the  poetic  vagaries  to  which  these  stories  have 
relation.  In  them,  and  in  the  other  members  of  the  Northern  Cyclus  of 
.Scandinavian  or  Teutonic  romance,  the  process  seems  every  where  to 
begin  with  the  poetic  elevation  of  popular  heroes,  and  thence  in  due 
course  to  their  mythological  enrolment.  How  far  the  ancient  Germans 
went  in  building  up  a  system  like  that  which  was  erected  out  of  the 
same  materials  by  Scandinavian  fancy  seems  very  doubtful.  But  even 
if  it  should  be  true  that  the  same  process  took  place  in  both  countries, 
.we  very  miich  hesitate  in  believing  that  this  poetic  creation  was  ever 
a  popular  mythology,  or  any  thing  approaching  to  a  system  of  current 
belief.  Almost  all  the  striking'  coincidences  pointed  out  by  M.  M. 
Grimm  in  their  tales,  are,  with  the  heroes  of  the  Teutonic  CycJus  of 
romance,  the  adventures  of  Siegfried,  Brynhild,  &c. ;  but  all  this  will 
hardly  be  said  to  throw  light,  except  negatively,  on  the  '^pure  and 
primitive  mythology"  of  the  German  tribes.  As  far  as  any  thing 
like  religious  principles  are  concerned,  the  only  great  and  leading 
ones  that  we  perceive,  are  those  of  a  constant  recognition  of  a  city 
of  Glory,  the  reward  of  the  virtuous  and  brave,  and  the  conflict  of 
good  and  evil  spirits  perpetually  warring,  but  always  with  superiority  to 
the  former ;  and  these  point  to  a  sufficiently  remote  and  primitive  origin. 

Independently,  however,  of  any  testimony  of  this  sort,  M.  M. 
Grimm's  tales  are  certainly  of  great  literary  curiosity  and  vahie, 
and  furnish  strong  additional  evidence  that  the  tales  of  northern  en- 
terprise, which  the  poets  of  the  Minnesinger  i^e  put  into  anew  dress, 
were  no  new  inventions,  but  of  ancient  popular  currency. 

In.  corroboration  of  the  Editor's  belief  in  the  antiquity  and  Teutonic 
origin  of  most  of  their  stories,  it  may  be  observed  that  though  strongly 
resembling  many  of  those  which  are  to  be  found  even  in  southern 
countries,  they  generally  bear  a  deeper  and  more  religious  character,  a 
more  antique  cast,  tha^.  is  to  be  seen  under  the  gayer  dress  which  has 
been  elsewhere  thrown  around  them.  The  story  of  Cinderella,  or,  as 
the  Germans  call  her,  *^  Aschen-puttcl,"  is  an  instance  of  this.  The 
introduction  of  the  spirit  of  a  deceased  friend  or  parent  watching  over 
a  destitute  survivor,  and  hovering  around  In  the  form  of  a  bird,  is 
common  to  many  of  the  stories. 

The  northern  tale  opens  with  Aschen-puttel's  receiving  the  blessing 
of  her  dying  mother,  and  her  promise  to  look  down  from  heaven 
upon,  and  watch  over  her,  if  she  continue  to  deserve  it.  The  child 
goes  every  day  to  weep  over  her  mother's  grave.  The  snow  falls  and 
covers  it;  but  the  sunoomes  again;  and  when  the  greep  sod  once  more 
appears,  her  father  takes  another  wife.     Two  othf  r  daughters  are  hoiii 
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wha  put  their  sister  to  the  nott  manial  ottees,  firom  wlddi^  of  coasBe, 
•he  has  her  name. 

The  father  sets  out  upon  a  journey,  and  asks  his  daughters  what 
gifts  he' shall  bring  them  on  his  return.  The  younger  daughters  ask 
for  fine  clothes  and  jewels,  while  Aschen-puttel  desires  only  the  first 
tivig  that  crosses  him  on  his  return*  The  several  presents  are  duly 
brought,  and  Aschen-puttel  takes  her's  with  her  while  performing  her 
daily  task  of  mourning  at  her  mother's  grave.  There  she  plants  her 
twig,  and  waters  it  widi  her  tears,  till  it  grows  to  a  beautiful  tree*  Two 
white  doves  take  up  their  abode  in  its  branches,  and  become  her  frieads 
and  protectors. 

The  king's  feast  comes.  The  two  younger  sisters  prepare  for  itt 
and  when  Aschen-puttel  also  desires  to  go,  her  step-mother  seta  her 
an  apparently  endless  task  of  picking  up  a  measure  of  scattered  seeds. 
The  maiden  goes  to  the  garden,  and  cries  to  her  favourite  birds,  wJio 
bring  assistance  that  quickly  completes  the  task.  «The  same  friendly 
aid  provides  her  splendid  apparel.  The  ball-scene  follows,  and  after 
it  the  escape  of  Aschen-puttel.  The  visit  is  repeated^  and  the  prince 
is  opposed  in  his  pursuit  by  a  tree,  which  suddenly  rises  (like  Jack's 
bean-stalk),  and  waves  its  lofty  branches  to  impede  his  progress. 
At  the  third  night  the  golden  slipper  is  left  behind,  and  the  prince 
determines  to  make  the  wearer  his  bride. 

llie  two  younger  sisters,  by  rather  a  barbarous  contrivance  of  their 
mother,  successively  matiage  to  get  the  slipper  on,  but  are  discovered 
by  the  warning  song  of  ^e  doves  from  their  tree.  At  length  the 
true  owner  is  discovered.  The  doves  congratulate  the  royal  pair  with 
a  passing  song,  and  accompany  their  protegee  to  the  palace,  the  one 
seated  on  her  right,  the  other  on  her  left  shoulder. 

Bluebeard  is  a  story  well  known  in  almost  every  country :  the  con* 
fiding  of  the  keys  under  injunctions  against  the  use  of  some  one  in 
particular,  frequently  occurs  in  the  Gecman  tales.  The  cry  of  the 
lady  to  her  brothers  has  here  a  supernatural  power,  and  is  heard  by 
them  as  they  sit  afar  off  **  drinking  the  cool  wine."  A  similar  plot 
occurs  in  the  fine  old  German  ballad  of  **  Ulrich  and  Annie,"  translated 
by  Mr.  Jamieson,  in  the  "  Illustrations  of  Northern  Antiquities." 

'*  It's  out  rade  Ulrich  to  tak  the  air. 
And  he  to  dear  Annie's  bower  can  fare  , 
'  Dear  Annie,  wi'  me  to  the  greenwood  gana. 
And  I  '11  lear  you  the  sma  binls'  sang.' 

The  tane  wi'  the  tither  they  out  are  gaoe. 
The  copse  o'  hazel  they've  reekit  r'knc  ; 
And  bit  and  bit  they  eaed  farther  on. 
Till  they  a  green  meadow  cam  upoQ.** 

She  finds  she  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  same  fate  as  several  prede- 
cessors had  suffered,  and  only  craves  leave  to  "  cry  three  cries/' 

**  And  the  tbirden  ety  she  cried  sae  shrill. 
Her  yonngeit  brither  she  cried  until. 

Her  brither  sat  at  the  culc  red  wine, 
The  cry  it  cam  thro'  his  window  hyne ; 
**  Oh  hear  ye,  hear  ye,  my  brethren  a'. 
How  my  sitter  Cries  thereout  I'  the  shaw  i" 
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Birt  ]^oor  Anme  aulFers^  liiovgli  juBtice  ov«rtitk«s  Iwr  fkitUMa  loTor ; 

It 's  deep  in  the  greaf  dear  Annie  was  laid ; 
Pause  Umch  was  high  on  the  wheel  display'd  : 
O'er  Annie  the  cherubim  sweetly  sung» 
O'er  Ulrtch.croak'd  the  laTens  young, 

111  ftnothef  ttoty)  ^'  The  J«w  in  the  bmh,"  the  connexion  is  with  the 
old  Btiglish  hMsA  of  "  Thd  Frere  and  the  Boy,"  which  was  first  **  im- 
prynted  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,"  and  re-published  by  Ritson.  It  turtis 
upon  the  ancient  legend  of  the  dance-iDspiring  ipipe,  horn,  or  fiddle. 

A  youth  hating  bestowed  all  he  had  upon*  a  dwarfish  imp  iti  charity, 
receives  from  him  in  return  a  wonderful  bow,  and  a  fiddle  that  in- 
spires a  dancing  mania  hi  all  who  hear  it.  He  tries  the  boW  by  shoot- 
ing 8  bird,  and  selects  an  old  Jew  on  whom  to  try  the  fiddle,  by 
sending  him  to  pick  the  bird  out  of  the  bush  into  which  it  had  fallen, 
and  then  commencing  his  tune.  The  poor  Jew's  dancing  faculties  are 
^us  put  in  requisition  in  a  most  inconvenient  position  for  their  ex- 
ercise, and  the  unfortunate  wretch  is  almost  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
penance,  firom  which  he  is  only  released  on  payment  of  a  heavy  price^. 
The  judge  is  complained  to,  the  urchin  brought  fcvr  trial,  and  sen- 
tence pronounced.  As  a  last  request  he  begs  for  leave  to  play  a  jig  oti 
his  way  to  execution ;  which,  being  thought  reasonable,  is  granted, 
under  protest  from  the  Jew,  who  takes  care  to  have  himself  tied  to  a 
post.  The  consequences  are  easily  foreseen  :  Judge,  Court,  andiehce, 
and  finally  the  whole  crowd,  join  in  the  dance.  The  Jew  breaks  hi^ 
precautionary  bonds',  and  all  are  finally  glad  to  release  a  troublesome 
prisoiler.    ' 

The  English  bdkd  sends  forth  the  hero,  ^  a  sturdy  ladde,**  totend 
his  father's  cattle,  where  he  relieves  an  old  man's  hunger,  land  re^ 
ceites  iti  return,  first, 

A  Bowe 
Byides  fdr  to  shuts  ^ 

Secondly,  a  pipe  6f  such  power  that 

All  that  may  the  pype  here. 
Shall  not  themselfe  stere. 
But  laugh  and  lepe  aboute. 

The  third  gift  (which  it  is  not  meet  we  should  here  detail)  was  for 
the  special  annoyance  of  the  lad's  stepmother.  The  Frere  under- 
takes the  urchin's  discipline,  but  is,  like  the  Jew,  hiveigled  into  the 
bush; 

He  hopped  wondrous  bye, 

At  the  last  he  held  up  his  honde. 

And  sayd^  1  have  dancM  so  longe 

That  I  am  like  to  dye. 

For  his  pranks  Jack  is  taken  before  the  "  Offycyelly"  who  is  incredu- 
lous, and  requires  evidence  of  his  powers.  He  soon,  howevet,  hears 
enough,  and 

Cryed  unto  the  chylde 
To  pype  DO  more  within  this  place. 

The  introductory  essays  of  M.  M.  Grimm  she^  many  coincidences 
in  the  traditions,  songs,  and  diversioA^  of  German  children,  with 
those  which  still  keep  their  ground  among  us.  We  were  pleased  to 
see  Robin  Redbreast  preserve  his  friendly  delations  towards  man.     His 
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kind  dBReea  towards  *'  the  Babes  in  the  Wood,"  b  explained  by  the 
German  tradition  that  this  little  bird  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  a 
corpse,  but  imrmediately  hastes  to  provide  it  with  the  simple  coYering 
within  its  reach«  Many  ooinddences  in  tht  sengs  of  the  two  conntrka 
might  be  pointed  out :  we  will  merely  give  ^  as  a  speeimen  the  pretty 
lit^e  address  to  the  Lady*bird'(Manen«>wiirmcheii),  of  whichrwe  have 
in  England  preserved  oidy  the  second- varas.  The  whole  ditty  may.  be 
thus  translated. 

Lady-bird  !  Lady-bitd !  pretty  one,  stay, 
Gome  sit  on  mv  finger,  so  hapny  and  gav> 

With  me  stiaU  oo  mischief  betide  thee<; 
No  harm  would  I  do  thee,  no  foeman  is  befe, 
I  only  would  gaze  on  thy  beauties  so  dear. 

Those  beautiful  winglets  beside  thee. 

Lady-bird  !  Lady-bird  I  fly  away  home, 
Your  house  is  on  fire,  ^our  cbl|dren  will  roam. 

List !  list !  to  their  cry  and  bewailing ! 
The  pitiless  spider  is  ^veaving  their  doom. 
Then  Lady-bird,  Lady-bird,  flv  away  home. 

Hark !  hark !  to  thy  children's  bewailing  ! 

Fly  back  again,  back  again,  Ladv-bird  dear; 
Thy  neighbouts  will  merrily  welcome  thee  here. 

With  them  shall  no  peril  attend  thee ; 
They  '11  guard  thee  so  saieiy  from  danger  or  oare. 
They  Ml  gaze  on  thv  beautiful  winglets. so  fair. 

They  '11  love  thee,  and  ever  befriend  thee. 

As  we  must  deny  ourselves  the  gratificati<m  of  giving  one  of  the 
beautiful  beast  stories,  which,  with  their  good-natured  frolic  honesty, 
are  in  the  highest  degree  entertaining  and  edifying^  we  ean  only  as- 
sure our  young  readers  that  they  lose  a  great  treat,  many  choice  *'  pas- 
sages" in  the  careers  of  their  friends  the  wolf  and  the  fox ;  and  that 
the  loss  of  such  recreation  is  no  way.  compensated  by  the  substitute 
offered,  we  observe,  at  the  corner  of  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  in  *'  The 
Adventures  of  Cato,  a  Dog  of  sentiment  J'* 


TO    A    LADY    WHO    SAID    SHE    WAS    UNHAPPY. 

**  Inter  spem,  caramqne,  timores  inter  et  iras, 
Omnem  crede  dtem  tibi  diloztsse  supremam. 
Grata  superveniec,  qum  noa  sperabitur  hors. 

A  SPIRIT,  Lady,  pure  as  thine, 

Must  ne'er  like  siniial  souk  be  sad  : 
Delight  was  meant  for  things  divine. 

And  woe  should  only  wound  the  bad. 

Ah  I  who  would  dream  that  care  had  prett 

Her  seal  upon  so  sweet  a  brow  ? 
Who  would  not  weep  to  see  distrest. 

So  bright,  so  pure  a  saint  as  thou  ? 

The  path  is  not  a  path  of  sweets, 

That  leads  us  onward  to  the  tomb  5 
Full  many  a  briar  the  traveller  meets. 

Where  only  roses  seem'd  to  bloom. 

Yet  Hope  will  whisper,  mortal  sorrow 

Is  but  the  darkness  of  a  day; 
What  joys,  what  grieves  us  tiow-*— to>morraw 

Rolls  with  the  tide  of  time  away. 


( a»7») 


ON  TALKSaS. 


Tbk&s  are  at  many  TKrietiM  of  talkers  at  there  are  of  tulips^  to 
daaaify  them  woidd  Teqnire  the  nice  diseenunentrand  oatient  perse^e^- 
ranee'of  an  ednoal  Uflnanis;  and  when  dene,  it  wouut  he  an  tiseleis 
claaeification,  unleu,  indeed.  Taste  oould  be  hroiq[ht  to  have  a  love  for 
the  cidtnation  of  tfaem,  ^th  an  ulterior  viewi  to  the  improvement  of  the 
several  dassesi  by  marrying  a  common  female  scold  of  the  last  class, 
with  a  refined  male  babbler  of  the  first;  and  thus  effect,  by  artificial 
methods,  what  wisdom,  with  all  her  old  eadeavours,  could  never  work 
by  any  means — an  improvement  of  talkers  generally. 

There. is,  however,  a  pleasure  in  holding  up  a  few  of  the  first  classes 
of  talkers  to  attentive  notice;  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  a  Dutch 
tulip-fimcier  feels,  when  he  displays  to  the  curious,  wondering  eyes  of 
one.  not  in  the  fancy,  (who  had  perceived,  on  being  shewn  a  bed  of 
them,  that  they  were  all  tulips,  but  did  not  discern  the  nicer  streaks  of 
difference  between  them,) 

**  Some  faultless  tulip  which  the  Dutch  ne'er  saw." 

The  first,  and  most  common  class  of  talkers,  is  composed  of  common 
babblers.  There  are  several  variettea  of  these ;  but  the  most  disagree- 
able is  the  long-tongued  babbler.*  One  of  tlism  is  sufficient  to  set 
a  whole  village  at  war,  or  disturb  the  peace  and  sacredness  of  virtuous 
privacy.  Rather  than  be  silent,  he  w^  wound  his  dearest  friend,  with 
a  tongue,  which,  like  Laertes*  foil,  poisons  wherever  it  touches ;  and 
sometimes^  even  him  who  first  used  it.  From  this  sort  of  talker  you 
learn  the  origin  of  Miss  Jones's  finery,  and  Miss  Jenkins's  faux  pas; 
the  state  of  Mr.  Tomkins's  embarrassment,  &c.  &e.  Or  if  yon  fbar 
what  the  world  thinks  of  your  own  character  for  virtue  or  fi>lly,  you 
may  have  your  misgivings  confirmed  to  your  entire  dissatisfaction. 
He  publishes  a  pernicious  piece  of  truth  or  scandal  in  the  morning, 
and  follows  the  sound  of  his  own  rumour,  as  a  wether-mutton  fbllows 
his  own  bell.  Another  variety  is  the  dull,  or  harmless  babbler.  He 
talks  in  his  turn  and  out  of  his  turn,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and 
yet  has  nothing  to  say.  You  may,  perhaps,  leam  from  him  that  it 
rained  yesterday ;  and  backed  by  the  boldness  of  his  fears,  you  may 
get  some  credit  for  weather  wisdom,  if  you  doubt  whether  it  will  not 
rain  to*morrow.     He  is  Francis  Moore's  counterpart. 

The  second  class  are  the  small  talkers.  These  are  tea-table  appen- 
dages, and  sometimes  hang  by  the  dexter  bend  of  ladies  elbows;  and 
are  usually  **  prim,  puss-gentlemen,"  all  pretttness  and'  pettiness. 
Ceaseless  tonguers  of  *'  words  of  no  tone,"  they  Hsp,  or  cultivate  some 
delicate  mispronunciation  of  one  of  the  fbar-and«twenty  letters,  or  of 
a  few  well-selected  syllables.  They  have  a  chicken's  perseverance  in 
picking  up  the  smallest  grain  or  chaff*  of  tea-table  intelligence,  yet  are 
not  greedy  in  the  possession  of  it:  you  may  have  their  second-hand 
nothings  at  less  than  the  cost  trouble.  Their  wit  is  as  an  island  in  a 
vast  sea  of  three  months'  sail ;  you  may  steer  round  it,  and  by  it,  and 
never  make  it:  or  if  you  think  you  descry  it  in  the  offing,  you  may 
.tack  for  it,  and  hope  to  drift  to  its  shore ;  but  when  you  really  see 
it  under  your  bow,  you  may  coast  round  it,  and  cast  out  your  grapple- 
anchor  to  bold  by  i(:  but  you  might  as  soon  tie  your  hose  or  your 
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faone  up  with  a  snnbeain,  or  get  a  will  o'  die  wisp  to  light  you  Uke  a 
well-hred  watchman  to  yoar  lodgings,  as  make  ground  there.  The 
l^ht  of  their  minds  need  not  he  ludden  under  a  hnshd :  a  one^pifi  box 
would  be  a  dome  of  "^  ample  space  and  verge  emMigh"  for  it.  like 
one  *'  good  deed  in  a  naughty  worid/'  it  intc^ft  shine  far  akid  wide 
therein,  and  yet  not  gild  its  confines.  Thdr  most  delicate,  prim  meutfan 
are  like  a  perfumer's  shop,  for  they  breathe  nothing  but  noeets^  ^*  Miss 
A.  has  the  sweetest  pug^puppy  from  Paris  that  is  in  the  wolrldt"  and 
**  Mrs.  B«  a  swecft  cat  in  her  establishment."  Their  talk  only  bmothea 
honey,  essen^ie  of  Tyre,  bloom  x^  Ninon,  nolet  washes,-  and  a  thousand 
essences  that  are  advertized  in  the  newspapers*  They  **  die  of  a  rose 
in  aromatic"  anguish,  and  are  recovered  by  lavender-water,  and  other 
**  soft  appliances,"  fifty  times  an  hour,  in  their  '^  over-exquisite'^  moodsc 
I  would  sooner  sit  at  an  opera  with  five  Jews  in  the  saAie  box,  or  be 
IB  a  small  tpom  with  three  Frenehnen,  than  talk  with  one  of  these. 

The  third  are  those  of  the  objective  class.  Be  your  opinions -what 
they  may,  however  undeniable,  correct,  settled,  or  wellndigested,  they 
will  chew  them  over,  and  object  to  them.  They  will  find  flaws  in 
diamond-wit  of  the  first  water,  motes  in  the  brightest  rays  of  the  mind, 
and  beams  in  the  eyes  of  Truth.  I  know  such  an  one*  If  you  would 
take  an  advantage  which  he  is  gauning  in  argument,  out  of  his  mouth, 
throw  down  a  bad  pun,  as  burgliirs  toss  a  bribe  of  meat  to  a  housedog 
who  is  getting  the  'vantage  ground  of  them,  and  he  instantly  drops  the 
argument,  (as  diat  fabulous  dog  dropped  his  substantial  meat  in  the 
mer  §ot  the  duplicate  shadow  of  it,)  to  tear  the  poor  pun  to  pieoes, 
analyzing  nothing,  till  he  proves  that  it  is  no  more  than  nothing  ;  and 
^i^n  he  has  satisfied  himsdf  to  conviction,  that  a  bad  pun  is  not  k 
good  one,  he  is  obliged,  afier  all,  firom  politeness,  to  laugh  reluctantly 
at  the  joke. 

The  fourth  is  the  contradictory  class.  Let  your  opinions  to-day  be 
to  the  letter  what  their's  were  yesterday,  and  they  will  mstantly  run  an 
oppositionMeoach  against  your's,  upset  you  on  the  mud^bank  of  their 
own  opinions,  and  leave  you,  sprawling  and  bespattered,  to  get  up  aa 
yon  can.  When  you  have  run  them  to  a  stand  on  one  point,  and  they 
find  you  are  fixed  on  agreeing  with  them,  and  they  cannot  object  to  the 
natter  of  your  opinions,  they  have  still  a  resource  left,  in  Objecting  to 
your  manner  of  uttering  them.  You  speak  unafi^ctedly,  and  they 
censure  you  for  mediocrity,  a  bald  plainness,  and  want  of  spirh  and 
imaffination. 

The  fifi:h  class  consists  of  the  talkers  in  admirations.  I  heard  one 
of  these,  the  other  dary.  His  conversation,' if  such  it  might  be  called, 
was  all  exolamation,  like  a  German  drama ;  and  was  made  up  of  a  due 
jargon  of  Oood^Oods !  God-bless-mes !  I»*it>-posBibles!  Wfao'd-'havii^ 
thought^its!  You-astonish-mes !  &c. 

The  sixth  ar«  the  interrogative  class.  Their  talk  is  all  questioM:  I 
shoiild  think  their  tongues  were  shaped  like  a  note  of  interrogation.  I 
know  one  of  this  genus.  You  feel,  in  conversing  with  him,  as  a  oatechitt^ 
ed  charity-boy  does,  when  he  is  asked  what  his  godfather  promoed  it&t 
to  do  for  him*.  Talk  an  hour  dead  with  one  of  this  class,  and  you  will 
only  hear  from  him  snch  interrogatory  affirmations  as  these  following  t 
''And  so  Jones  is  weU? — and  Johnson's  married ?->*-and  yon  really 
pvaf4»  Pope  to  Vom&H  ?«— and  yon  seriondy  deny  that  iUdenttaH 
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CnrtiB  18  the  Mtdvor  of  Jinuiia?-*-«iid  aflBirm  tluii  Dr.  Watta  M  iiot 
write  <*  T^Ae  Jruiiy  SongsUr^ 

The  Mventhy  and  moat  iamfierable  obwi*  are  the  esekwive  talkers 
One  of  thew  will  uaAertake  to  talk  for  all  the  .oenpaoiy  pMsent  If  ^ou 
impatiently  throwr  in  but  one  little  word,  it  ia  like  flinging  a  kwge  atone 
iaio  a  -quick  cucrent^-^il  dialurfaa,  but  oaanot  impede  it,  and  nithet 
inpBlg  it  still  faster  onward  !-**^r  like  striking  a  spark  into  a  barrel  of 
gunpowder—^  firesb  explosion  of  wcnrda  sjMreada  a  hubbab  and  eonfnsion 
all  around  itk  Though  be  tells  you  every  tbis^  you  already  know^  you 
cannot  tell  him  any  thing  that  he  does  not  know.  He  can  tell  you  what 
a  new  book  contains  that  is  to  some  out  n^xt  Tuesday,  as  well  as  if  be 
was  hiniBelf  Wednesday ;  or  anticipate  the  -merits  of  a  great  piclnve  on 
the  .easel.  If  you  mean  to  see  the  new  tragedyi  he  has  seen  itf  and  he 
destroys  all  the  delight  you  would  have  in  its  newness,  by  repeating 
the  best  po«ats  of  it».  and  by  unravelling  ito  plot.  If  you  set  out  with 
an  anecdote,  he  snatches  it  out  of  your  mouth,  as  a  covetous  dog 
would  a  desired  b<Mie  from  his  best  boon  companion  and  dearest 
puppy^friend,  and  tells  it  for  you.  You  ol^eot  that  your's  was  a  diflb^ 
rent  versioa  of  the  same  story,  and  gently  persist  in  telling  it  yOnr 
own  wi^i-^he  knows  the  other  version  as  well  as  you  do,  and  re-re^ 
laies  it  for  ynu,  but  thinks  his  own  the  best.  If  you  persist,  after  sU, 
in  telling  it  fbr  yourself,  he  will  insinuate  to<^morrow  that  you  are  in 
your  WKcdotaget  and  declare  that  you  are  the  worst  teller  of  a  good 
thing  since  Goldsmith.  You  could  not  have  done  a  worse  thing  than 
start  an  anecdote  in  his  hearing,  for  that  one  is  too  sure  of  renunding 
him  of  a  hundred  others ;  and  the  last  one  of  that  first  century  of  good 
things  is  so  nearly  related  to  the  first  of  the  second  century,  that  he 
cannot  choDse  but  relate  it,  and  yon  dare  not  choose  bat  hear  it.  If 
you  commence  a  favourite  quotation,  he  takes  up  the  second  line,  goes 
on  with  it,  and  ends  by  quoting  twice  as  much  as  you  intended*  This 
invariably  leads  him  to  reccUect  another  poem  by  the  same  author» 
which  no  doubt  you  have  heard,  but  Mrs.  Jones,  who  is  present,  would 
perhaps  like  to  bear ;  and  then  he  begins  it  without  farther  preludei 
and  you  can,  if  you  please,  go  to  sleep  ad  interim^  if  .you  have  no  fiMr 
of  his  reproach  for  want  of  taste,  &c.  before  your  eyes,  to  ke^  them 
open.  Yon  have  been  to  Paris,  and  he  informs,  you  of  your  expenses 
on  the  road: — or  you  are  going  to  Scotland,  and  he  narrates,  most 
pathetically  the  miseries  of  a  German  inn.  Of  all  talkers  these  are 
the  worst. 

The  eighth  class  are  the  exaggerators,  not  the  professional,  but 
amateur  fibbers.  These  are  a  pleasant  set  of  talkers :  you  must  not,  to  be 
sure,  take  them  literally.  It  is  a  humour  that  even  witty  persons  can- 
not always  appreciate ;  to  your  thoroughly  sensible  and  ono-snd-one« 
make-two  sort  of  minds,  "  it  is  a  stumbling-block  and  a  reproach/'  Ic 
is,  perhaps,  as  to  its  conversational  value,  mere  nonsense :  it  is  what 
an  ingenious  punster  (fracturing  a  French  word  in  pieces)  considers 
bad-in-^e,  and  not  very  good  in  youth.  But,  most  sensible  reader, 
shut  not  thine  ears  affainst  it :  if  thou  wotddst  e^oy  Sense  at  any  time, 
listen  sometimes  to  his  less  capable  brother.  Nonsense.  After  the  . 
mind  has  been  wearied  by  abstruse  studies,  or  worldly  carkings,  or 
imaginary  ills,  or  positive  griefs,  is  not  nonsense  like  letting  a  long- 
strained  bow  relax;  or^vingalackneastoaluM^tcingf.    Nonsense  is 
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to  sense  like  shade  unto  tight,  making,  by  strong  contrast,  what  is  beau- 
tiful, still  more  beautiful : — it  is  like  an  intended  discord  in  a  delicious 
melody,  making  the  next  concord  the  sweeter  ;  or' like  silent  sleep  afler 
sorrowful  wakefnhiess  ;  or  like  that  calm  which  succeeds  a  sDorm ;  or 
like  cheo'fulness  after  care ;  or  like  condescension  after  hauteur ;  or 
like  the  freedom  of  a  night-gown  or  slippers  to  the  cramping  of  tiglit 
boots  and  bursting  buttons ;  or  like  a  night's  dancing  after  a  mondi'a. 
gout ;  or  like  that  delicious  giggle  some  schoolboy  uncorks  when  the 
grim  hush-compelling  uriier  turns  his  back ;  or  like  the  laugh  polite^ 
ness  has  suppressed  till  one  has  got  rid  of  some  troublesome  "pujpfpy 
or  pedantic  blockhead ;  or  like  an  olive  to  the  palate  of  a  winelMbber, 
sickly  in  itself,  but  giving  a  gmto  to  the  old  port  of  the  mind,  or  to  the 
brisk,  bubbling  champaigne-wine  of  wit.  I  was  companied  with  axi 
Qxaggerator  but  yesterday,  who  was  very  seriously  remonstrated  wiili 
by  a  sage  old  maiden  lady  for  a  short  indulgence  in  this  lighter  sort  of 
nonsense.  "  Madam,"  he  replied,  *'  any  man  arrived  at  the  door  of 
discretion,  who  would  talk  sense  and  seriousness  during  the  gloomy 
month  of  November,  would  shew  his  entire  want  of  it;  and  I  should 
either  suspect  him  to  be  suicidally  inclined,  or  as  insane  as  my  friend 
Phipps,  who  went  into  Drury-lane  theatre  last  ni^t,  expecting  to  be 
rationally  amused.  Such  a  man  would  light  home  his  mother  with  a 
dark  lantern,  or  read  metaphysics  to  a  man-milliner,  or  sing  Mozart's 
requiem  to  a  milestone.  Amateur  nonsense-talkers  are  your  only 
sensible  men."  There  oouid  be  no  serious  replication  to  such  divert-^ 
ing  hghtness  as  this  ;  so  my  gentleman  had  his  way,  and  on  he  went 
"  like  a  falconer." 

There  are  several  other  classes,  which  I  shall  notice  in  brief.  There 
are  the  slow  talkers,  as  tedious  as  the  music  of  Te  Deum ;  the  quick 
talkers,  as  hasty  as  a  postman's  knock,  and  perhaps  not  so  full  of  infor- 
mation ;  the  loud  talkers,  to  a  nervous  man  as  agreeable  as  the  ding-dong 
din  of  a  dustman's  bell,  or  a  death-knell  in  November ;  and  the  talkers 
of  taste,  whose  language  is  of  no  country,  but  is  a  jargon  of  all 
countries,  and  consists  of  parrot-like  repetitions  of  virtu,  gustoy  tout^ 
ensembUf  contour^  chiaro  oscuro,  Titianesque  bits  of  colour,  Tumerian 
crispness  and  clearness,  Claudean  mellowness,  Tintoretto  touches,  &:c. 
&c.  affecting  term  on  term  to  the  degrading  of  taste  into  a  chaotic  cant 
of  words.  W. 
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Thby  say,  fair  Niobe  of  yore 
Became  a  rock  on  Phrygia*8  shore  ; 
And  Pandion's  hapless  daughter  flies, 
lo  form  a  swallow,  through  the  skies. 
— Had  1  the  power  to  change,  like  they. 
Heaven  knows  1  'd  change  without  delay  ; — 
I  envy  all  that  marks  the  place 
Which  Rosabella  deigns  to  grace ; — 
llie  shawl,  that  keeps  her  shoulders  warm  ; 
The  stream,  that  batnes  her  angel  form  ; 
The  gems,  that  on  her  bosom  blaze ; 
The  mirror,  where  she 's  wont  to  gaze ; 

The  perfumes^  on  her  hair  she  sheds  ^ 

The  r'ery  dust,  on  which  she  treads*  D.  S. 
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•  » 

PORTRAIT    OF    A    SEPTUAGEKARY.* 

> 

.  Ab<>vt  the  lattes  end  of  this  period^  I  began  to  be  gratified  with  the 
laotioo.dutt  I  was  vapidly.  adTajidng  towaids  that  epoch  wiiich  may  be 
termed- the  prime  and  flower  of  human  life,  when  the  animal  axid  intel- 
lectual faculties  attain  their  most  perfect  maturity  and  deyelopement; 
an  idea  which  was  fortified  by  the  reccdlection  that  the  law  itself  hai 
fixed  taventy-one  for  man's  arrival  at  years  of  discretion.  I  cannot 
help  Qmiling  when  I  look  back  and  reflect  how  many  times,  as  I  came 
near  it,  I  postponed  this  happy  eera  of  compound  perfection,  compli- 
menting myself  at  each  new  removal  on  my  own  more  enlarged  views, 
and  speakiiikg  with  some  contempt  of  my  own  juvenile  miscalculations. 
Nay,  when  l.cpuld  no  longer  conceal,  even  from  myself,  that  my  cor- 
poreal powers  were  on  the  wane,  I  consoled  myself  with  the  belief  that 
my  mental  ones  w»e  daily  waxing  more  vigorous  and  manly,  and  once 
entertained  thoughts  of  wnting  an  £ssay»  to  prove  that  the  grand  cli- 
macteric of  the  frame  is  the  period  of  rational  perfection.  There  is  a 
pleasure  even  in  recalling  cme's  own  inconsistencies,  for  they  illustrate 
a  beautiful  and  benignant  provision  of  nature,  a  perpetual  system  of 
equivalents  balancing  the  pleasures  of  every  age  by  replacing  the  pre- 
sent with  the  future,  and  weaving  around  the  mind  a  smiling  horiison 
of  hope,  which,  though  it  recedes  as  we  advance,  illuminates  our  pQih« 
and  tempts  and  cheers  us  on  until  the  sunset  of  life.  But  I  am  antici- 
pating. I  had  made  many  more  extracts  firom  my  early  Journals,  but 
I  find  I  am  ever  encroaching  too  much  cm  your  columns ;  and  that  I 
may  keep  within  some  modesty  of  limit  I  shall  proceed  at  once  to  liie 
second  division  of  my  life. 

Fron^  Twenty  to  Forty. 

In  the  early  portion  of  this  period,  I  became  sensible  of  a  decided 
alteration  in  my  literary  taste ;  for  I  not  only  lost  all  admiration  of  the 
old  romances  of  Gomberville,  Calprenede,  Mad.  Scuderi,  and  even  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  which  I  had  devoured  ten  years  before  with  a 
keen  relish,  but  I  found  myself  incapable  of  taking  the  trouble  to  un- 
ravel the  contrived  intricacies  and  managed  embarrassments  of  the 
more  modern  novels  and  romances :  I  no  longer  hung  with  breathless 
interest  over  the  "  Midnight  Apparition,"  or  "  Mysterious  Skeleton,** 
and  my  stubborn  tears  refused  any  more  to  blister  the  pages  of  the 
"  Victim  of  Sentiment,"  or  the  "  Agonies  of  an  Orphan."  I  am  losing 
all  sensibility,  said  I  to  myself,  and  getting  obdurate  and  stony ;  but  I 
found  that  any  magnanimous  act  of  virtue,  any  description  of  generous 
feeling,  any  trait  of  simple  heart-felt  emotion,  still  struck  upon  a  sym- 
pathizing chord  in  my  bosom,  and  occasioned  that  suffusion  of  face  and 
tingling  of  the  blood  which  all  probably  have  felt,  though  few  have  at- 
tempted to  describe  it.  My  heart  was  not  so  rocky  but  that  when  it 
was  struck  with  a  wand  of  inspiration  like  this,  the  waters  would  gush 
forth ;  my  sensibility,  methought,  had  only  taken  a  loftier  and  more 
noble  range,  and  I  felicitated  myself  upon  the  decided  improvement  in 
my  taste.  So  have  I  done  ever  since  through  a  pretty  numerous  suc- 
cession of  similar  changes ;  and  I  was,  perhaps,  right  in  pronouncing 
each  a  melioration,  for  in  the  exquisite  system  of  adaptation  to  which  I 
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have  alluded,  each  was  probably  the  best  fer-fbe  exiatiiig  time,  as  it  waa 
the  uQOst  conformable  to  the  alternationd  of  my  physical  and  mental 
organization.  At  first  it  was  semewbat  staftling  to  find  sncb  a  mass 
of  literature  withdrawn  from  my  enjoyment ;  but  not  only  were  new 
stores  opened  as  the  old  ones  were  closed  up,  but  I  found  a  fresh 
Mlurce  of  gratification  in  attending  to  the  style  and  composition  as  well 
as  the  matter :  I  began  to  relish  the  author  as  well  as  the  book.  A 
similar  substitution  is  perceptible  in  the  sensual  appetite,  which,  when 
it  loses  the  unfailing  elasticity  of  youth,  derives  a  new  pleasure  from 
selection  and  refinement;  and  thus  it  will  invariably  be  found,  that  rf 
new  enjoyments  be  not  provided  for  mind  and  body  as  we  advance  itt 
Hfe,  the  old  ones  are  rendered  more  piquant  and  intense.  Diminution 
of  quantity  is  atoned  by  increase  of  quality,  the  maternal  hand  of  Nature 
spreading  her  blessings  over  the  surface  of  life,  so  that  every  age  may 
have  a  pretty  equal  share  of  happiness. 

My  literary  inclinations  now  turned  decidedly  to  the  useful  and  real 
radier  than  the  ornamental  and  imaginary.  My  taste  for  poetry  dimi- 
nished. Shakspeare  I  have  idolized  at  all  ages,  and  I  therefore  stiTl 
read  him,  but  the  historical  plays  rather  than  the  poetical  ones ;  Pope 
became  a  frivourite,  and  Milton  was  occasionally  taken  down  from  my 
book-shelves,  but  1  tio  kmger  troubled  my  head  about  the  poetical 
publications  of  the  day,  unl^s  they  fell  in  my  way  in  the  reviews  and 
magazines.  History  ktid  biography  were  my  principal  studies;  I 
eould  even  look  into  AciMtlfk'  works  and  political  economy,  once 
my  abomination;  and  in  thetaphysics  and  criticism  I  found  much 
ddiight.  I  no  longer  read  so  much  in  bed,  but  I  reflected  more 
on  what  I  had  been  perusing  in  the  day.  When  I  speak  of  my  stu- 
dies, the  reader  is  not  to  imagine  that  I  was  at  this  time  a  scholar,  or 
man  of  literature ; — I  refer  only  to  the  bias  of  my  mind  in  the  few 
hours  dedicated  to  such  pursuits,  and  alas !  they  were  but  few,  for 
these  years  were  the  dark  age  of  my  Hie,  blighted  by  the  turmoil  and 
anxieties  of  commercial  pursuits,  and  agitated  by  their  stormy  vicis- 
situdes. Alluding  to  events  only  so  far  as  they  may  illustrate  and  in- 
fluence mental  impressions,  I  may  state  that  I  was  now  a  merchant, 
and  at  a  season  of  wide-spreading  calamity  in  that  class  found  myself 
suddenly  thrown  prostrate  without  present  means  of  support,  or  the 
prospect  of  it  in  future.  With  all  its  sufferings,  what  a  blessing  waa 
that  calamity !  Under  certain  limitations  I  am  a  confirmed  Optimist ; 
Parnell's  Hermit,  elegantly  bound,  is  generally  lying  on  my  table ; 
and  it  is  not  the  farcical  exaggeration  of  Gmdide,  nor  the  sneering 
wit  of  Voltaire,  that  can  stagger  my  belief  in  a  great  and  consoling 
principle.  It  depends,  to  a  certain  extent,  upon  ourselves,  whether  or 
not  every  thing  shall  be  for  the  best : — misfortunes  improved  are  eon- 
verted  into  blessings  ;  advantages  abused  become  our  greatest  curses, 
of  which  the  reader  will  discover  abundant  confirmation  if  he  will 
look  round  among  his  acquaintance.  To  believe  in  Optimitim  is  to 
realize  its  truth  :  it  is  the  summary  of  all  religion  and  all  philosophy, 
as  it  is  the  dispenser  of  all  happiness.  I  wanted  not  Pliny's  nor  Cice* 
ro*a  eulogy  to  throw  myself  upon  literature  for  consolation  under  the 
afHicting  reverse  which  I  had  experienced :  my  mind  welcomed  it  as  a 
friend  from  whom  it  had  too  long  been  separated;  and  not  only  ■did.it 
lose  the  sense  of  the  blanknesa  and  desolation  that  surrounded  it,  by 


plungiBg  mt^  ocwpCMiUiQik^;.  but  the  fortunate  iMue  of  Bfiy  6rtl  eflfort^  hf 
Bpne  le»s  jrefpeeHfid  tban  by  WTselff  fumisbed  lae  «  hftodiovie  and 
mpst  «e«aonabl0  p^noiary  flupply.  Education,  however,  and  all  tbe 
wise  law9  a^  modern  ihstances  of  money-getting  sagea,  had  inspired 
me  with  tuob  a  honor  of  pf  ofesaional  authorship^  that  I  seised  the  first 
o^[iortunity  of  again  embarking  upon  the  perilous  sea  of  speculation 
fvad  s^venture.  My  cargo  was  necessarily  of  little  worth,  but  past 
eaqierience  had  made  me  cautious,  the  fear  of  loss  was  more  powerful 
than  the  hope  q£  gain ;  I  extended,  however,  my  opecations  with  the 
ioeiratse  of  my  profits,  and  fortune,  constant  in  nothing  but  her  inccnw 
alan0y»  made  such  rapid  atonement  for  her  former  unkindneas,  that  at 
t^  clo««  q(  this  second  period  I  was  enabled  to  perform  three  of  the 
wwe^tf  because  they  have  been  the  happiest  actions  of  my  life.  I 
QMtrrieii  {  I  lefl  off  biiainaas ;  I  retired  into  the  country. 

<<  Amarus  est  mundus  et  diligitur ;  puta,  si  dulcis  esset,  qualitcri 
ama/etur,'*  is  an  observation  of  the  goldea^moutbed  Saint ;  numerous 
other  pveaQbers  and  moralists  have  inveighed  against  too  great  a  Ume 
of  the  world,  and  accounted  for  its  bicterneaa  by  the  fear  of  oar  tooi 
intense  attachment,  were  the  taste  of  life  more  sweet  and.  fwilatabk; 
but  nono  of  them  .seem  to  have  warned  us  against  a  contrary  danger 
-^too  great  a  c/ctachment  from  the  earth,  and  indtii^rence  to  existence) 
in  the  ardent  and  insatiable  curiosity  lor  penetrating  into  the  mystenca; 
beyond  the  grave,  and  developing  the  secrets  of  fiitttrily.  Had  I,  aii 
this  period,  remained  without  tie  or  occaptlion,  I  verily  believe  that« 
my  restless  spirit,  ever  hungering  af^er  hidden  things,  would  havoi 
turned  at  this,  and  sickened  for  .the  invisible  wofld*  The  nasrowi 
bouse  of  death  would  have  been  the  very  forbidden  blue  chamber) 
whose  unknown  wonders  I  should  have  been  moat  anxioua  to  esKflare*. 
I  should  have  been  in  a  ballcon  of  high  fanciesi  only  held  fluttermg  to> 
the  earth  by  a  few  flimsy  strings,  and  anxious  for  the  moment  of  cut-^. 
ting  them,  that. I  might  soar  upon  my  voyage  of  discovery^  But  I: 
was  blessed  with  children,  and  like  that  sacred  Indian  tree  whose  pen«: 
dent  branches  strike  fresh  roots  into  the  ground,  I  found  myself  tied> 
with  new  ligatures  to  the  world  at  every  increase  of  my  family.  In  sayi^ 
library  there  is  a  drawing  by  Cipriani,  of  Cupid^s  entwining  wrealha> 
around  a  vase,  upon  which  I  have  often  giuted  till  the  tears  stt£-. 
fused  my  eyes,  for  I  have  imagined  that  vase  to  be  my  heart,  and  the- 
loves  and  affections  around  it  my  children ;  so  rosy,  ao  grateful  to  every* 
sense,  so  redolent  of  balm  and  all  deliciousness  were  the  domestic  gar*) 
lands  with  which  I  was  wreathed  and  bound  anew  to.the  earth«  We  na 
loiter  live  in  those  turbulent  and  lawless  times  when  children  were 
valued  as  a  defence ;  when  it  could  be  said,  "  Hsppy  is  he  that  halh 
his  quiver  full  of  them,  for  he  shall  not  be  afraid  to  meet  his  enemy  uk 
the.  gate  ;**  but  even  now  they  are  our  best  def^mces  against  our  own  law*- 
lessness  and  instability ;  they  are  the  anchors  which  prevent  our  bein^* 
blown  about  by  the  gales  of  vice  or  folly.  Nature,  meaning  us  te^ 
have  them,  made  them  correctives  as  well  as  blessings,  and  certain  it 
is,  that  those  who  are  without  them,  whether  men  or  women,  wanting 
the  proper  vent  for  their  affections,  are  apt  to  worship  Egyptian  idols. 
Dogs,  horses,  cats,  parrots,  and  monkeys,  become  substitutes  for 
Heaven's  own  image.  Men.  may  sufier  their  hearts  to  become  absorbed 
by  worldly  occupations ;  but  I  have  seldom  k^own  the  married  woman 
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who  had  strength  of  mind  enough  to  waft  straight  forward  in  the  path 
of  good  sense  unless  she  had  a  child  to  shew  her  the  way.  All  my 
female  readers  in  this  predicament  will  please  to  consider  themselves 
the  exceptions. 

Methinks  I  still  hear  the  astonished  outcries  and  denunciations  of 
the  great  Babel,  when  I  announced  my  intention  of  retiring  from  busi- 
ness. At  my  time  of  life,  and  known  not  to  be  wealthy,  it  was  deemed 
little  less  than  leze^nOijeste  against  the  throne  of  Mammon,  and  flagrant 
contumacy  towards  all  civic  authorities.  Like  my  betters,  I  should 
not-  have  presumed  to  enjoy  life  till  I  was  past  all  powers  of  enjoy- 
ment; I  should  have  grubbed  on  till  I  was  worn  out,  and  then  have 
retired  to  the  rich  man's  poor-house  at  Clapliam  Common,  or  Hackney, 
with  a  debilitated  frame  and  an  empty  mind,  annoyed  with  idleness,  yet 
incapable  of  employment ;  hungering  for  excitement  and  yet  able  to 
feed  upon  notlnng  but  itself.  Had  they  possessed  the  power,  I  believe 
some  of  the  Nebuchadiiezzars  would  have  thrown  me  into  the  fiery 
furnace  for  refusing  any  longer  to  worship  the  golden  image ;  for  when 
they  found  that  I  **  scorned  their  smiles  and  viewed  with  smiles  their 
scorning,''  they  discovered  that  I  was  an  unfeeling  ostrich,  and  ought 
to  have  remained  in  business  for  the  sake  of  my  children.  Of  aU  the 
disguises  assumed  by  avarice  and  selfishness,  this  is  the  most  flimsy 
and  hypocritical.  I  have  known  many  men  continue  their  gambling 
speculations  under  this  pretext,  scatter  a  fine  fortune,  and  leave  their 
offspring  beggars;  but  I  never  knew  one,  however  conscious  of  the 
hazardous  nature  of  his  operations,  vrho  had  affection  enough  for  his 
children  to  make  a  settlement  upon  them  and  render  them  independent 
of  his  desperate  adventures.  No,  no;  this  is  miserable  cant.  Though 
not  insensible  to  the  value  of  money  as  a  means,  I  despise  it  as  an  end 
of  life.  God  knows  that  in  these  times,  when,  by  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Funding  System,  we  are  daily  paying  for  the  wars  of  our  pugnacious 
ancestors,  and  have  imposed  fresh  taxes  on  ourselves  by  our  luxuries, 
a  modicum  will  not  suffice;  but  I  had  enough  to  support  that  great 
object  of  modern  pride,  the  appearances  of  a  gentleman  in  my  esta- 
blishment ;  and  a  great  deal  more  than  enough  for  the  higher  character 
to  which  I  now  began  humbly  to  aspire— that  of  a  philosopher.  I  have 
never  desired  to  be  richer :  it  would  not  hurt  me  to  be  poorer.  As  to 
my  children,  they  will  receive  a  much  larger  patrimony  than  their  father 
did  ;  and  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  they  will  possess  any  advantage 
over  him  from  commencing  life  with  better  prospects.  1  will  leave  off 
while  I  am  winner,  said  1  to  the  gold-worshippers :  "  Hie  cestus  artem- 
que  repono."  Pursue  your  perilous  voyage  to  the  Eldorado  of  your 
imaginations,  and  Plutus  prosper  you !  May  you  have  the  touch  of 
Midas,  without  his  ears ; — may  the  sands  of  Pactolus  be  your  ballast, 
the  Gold  Coast  your  place  of  lading,  and  your  sails  be  woven  of  the 
Colchian  fleece!  I  shall  rejoice  at,  not  envy,  your  success;  deeming 
myself  still  more  successful  that  from  my  loop-holes  of  retreat  I  can 
gaze  upon  you,  and  exclaim — 

Invent  portum;  spes  et  fortuna  valete; 
Sat  me  lusistis;  luditenunc  alios. 

The  reader  is  not  to  imagine  because  I  retired  into  the  country,  that 
I  was  addicted  to  field  sporta.     I  never  killed  a  bird  in  my  life ;  but  I 
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^as  once  t>er8iiaded  to  angle  at  Laleham,  and  the  book  stuck  in  my 
memory  for  years  afVer wards ;  nor  am  I  now  without  a  twinge  of  self- 
reproach  as  I  record  it.  Old  Isaac  Walton,  however,  must  share  the 
blame :  his  pastoral  lines  first  induced  me  to  try  a  fishing-rod ;  but  I 
cannot  understand  how  a  man  so  sensible  to  the  inanimate  beauties  of 
nature,  can  have  been  so  unfeeling  towards  her  sentient  productions. 
My  scruples  upon  these  points  are  the  result  of  circumstances,  not  prin- 
ciples; early  opportunity  would  probably  have  seared  all  these  sympa- 
thies, and  I  therefore  claim  no  merit  for  a  sensitiveness  which,  after  all, 
many  will,  perhaps,  deem  morbid  and  fastidious.  There  are  virtues  of 
necessity,  and  constitutional  virtues,  such  as  temperance  in  men  of 
delicate  health,  upon  which  we  should  be  cautious  not  to  pique  our- 
selves ;  for  there  is  little  merit  where  there  is  no  self-denial  to  endure, 
aind  still  less  where  there  is  no  possibility  of  sinning.  Some  people 
have  a  virtuous  organization,  and  are  physically  moral.  No;  I  with- 
drew myself  into  rural  shades  from  more  powerful,  and  I  hope  more 
noble  impulses, — ^from  a  conviction  that  they  are  favourable  to  peace,  to 
health,  to  virtue;  as  well  as  from  an  ardent  enthusiastic  love  of  nature 
in  all  her  attitudes  and  varieties  of  scenery  and  season.  Burns,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  records  the  peculiar  delight  he  experienced  in  strolling 
along  the  borders  of  a  wood  on  a  gusty  autumnal  day.  I  could  not  un- 
derstand this  when  I  first  read  it,  but  I  have  felt  it  since;  and  I  have 
never  experienced  any  sorrow,  or  annoyance,  that  I  could  not  mitigate, 
if  not  subdue,  by  looking  upon  the  smiling  face  of  external  nature,  or 
contemplating  her  charms  as  reflected  in  the  lucid  pages  of  Shakspeare, 
or  listening  to  her  voice  as  attested  in  the  melodious  inspiration  of 
Comus  and  Lycidas.  But  let  me  not  anticipate :  these  are  mental  luxu- 
ries which  belong  rather  to  a  following  period,  and  the  mention  of  them 
reminds  me  that  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  that  division  of  my  existence 
which  extends 

From  Forty  to  Sixty, 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  found  myself  blessed  with  tranquillity 
and  leisure,  and  I  seized  the  propitious  opportunity  for  establishing  an 
inquisition  into  my  own  mind.  Self-scrutiny,  in  the  hurly-burly  of 
business  I  had  little  inclination  to  practise,  though  I  knew  that  the 
storms  of  that  period  had  not  passed  over  me  without  some  devasta^ 
tion  of  the  domain :  but  halcyon  days  were  come,  and  I  sallied  boldly 
into  my  own  heart  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  and  eradicate  the  weeds. 
There  was  enough  to  do.  My  temper,  though  not  soured,  was  no 
longer  sweet.  It  was  neither  white  wine  nor  vinegar.  I  was  never 
sulky,  but  occasionally  testy  and  irritable ;  unduly  annoyed  with  tri- 
fles, peevish  at  any  disturbance  of  my  regular  habits.  Politics  moved 
me  at  times  to  acerbity  and  exasperation,  though  I  had  no  interest  in 
their  juggles  beyond  an  intense  and  passionate  hatred  of  tyranny,  hypo- 
crisy, and  usurpation.  Fortified  with  the  foreknowledge  that  age  has  a 
powerful  tendency  to  render  us  cold,  suspicious,  and  narrow-minded,  I 
set  myself  at  work  to  discover  whether  any  symptoms  of  this  senile 
infection  were  yet  perceptible.  By  nature  I  knew  that  I  was  cordial 
and  confiding ;  but  I  knew  also,  that  these  qualities  had  occasioned  me 
to  sufier  somewhat  in  purse,  and  I  suspected  that  they  might  have  Im- 
poverished my  disposition.     Examination  confirming  my  suspicions,  I 
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endeavoured  to  mpkfe  a  new  adjustment,  grounded  upon  what  was  due  ta, 
myself  as  well  as  others;  hut  I  rather  think  that  in  forming  my  halance 
1  leant  strongly  to  the  former  of  the  two  parties,  for  afler  this  period 
I  do  not  find  many  losses  to  record.  As  to  the  little  overflowings  of 
my  temper,  if  I  could  not  reduce  them  altogether,  I  at  least  brought 
them  down  to  low- water  mark,  and  more  I  woidd  not  attempt,  re-. 
membcring  the  couplet  of  Dryden — 

"  Reaching  above  our  nature  does  no  good. 
We  must  fall  back  to  our  old  flesh  and  blood." 

Impeccability  I  left  to  the  fanatics,  who  would  fain  be  as  outrageous 
saints  as  they  once  were  sinners.  It  b  astonishing  how  much  good 
may  he  effected,  how  much  bitterness  mollified,  how  much  latent  hap- 
piness developed  hy  this  species  of  self-inspection,  pursued  with  can-, 
dour  and  governed  by  philosophy.  The  mind  is  autocratic,  and  can 
create  itself,  so  far  at  least  as  concerns  temper  and  capacity  for  re- 
ceiving and  communicating  pleasure. 

Among  the  changes  of  mode  and  hahit  which  I  have  recorded  of  this 
period,  I  find,  that  afler  all  my  denunciations  against  it  as  a  frivolous 
waste  of  time,  I  fell  into  the  practice  of  playing  whist,  which  I  have, 
continued  to  this  day,  not  however  as  a  gambler  or  professed  tactician, 
but  rather  for  society  and  relaxation,  preferring  my  own  family  or 
neighbours,  however  inexpert,  to  the  regular   practitioners.     I   only 
state  this  trifle  to  accompany  it  with  the  remark,  that  my  own  detected 
inconsistencies  made  me  more  indulgent  than  I  had  hitherto  been  to  the. 
vacillations  of  others. — My  Journal  assures  me  that  I  have  grieved  in 
spirit  more  often  than  was  becoming,  when  my  dinner  was  not  dressed, 
to  my  liking ;  and  that  a  disposition  was  creeping  on  me  to  attach  too . 
much  importance  to  the  refection  of  the  animal  system.     A  writer  of. 
no  mean  celehrity  has  maintained  that  the  brains  are  in  the  stomach, . 
and  Persius  talks  of  the  '*  magister  artium,  ingenique  largitor  venter  ;*' 
but  rather  than  ''  make  a  god  of  my  belly,"  I  would  have  realized  the 
&ble  of  Menenius  Agrippa,  and  set  all  the  members  of  my  hody  in 
mutiny  against  it  until  it  was  starved  into  submission.     This  vice  of 
age  I  crushed  as  soon  as  it  was  hatched.     I  eat  to  live,  hut  am  in  no 
danger  of  living  to  eat. — By  the  same  memorial  I  find,  that  as  I  ap- 
proached fifty  I  more  than  once  felt  a  disposition  to  sneak  over  my 
birth-day  without  notice ;  but  I  soon  got  ashamed  of  this  weakness, 
and  have  celebrated  it  ever  since  with  due  festivity,  giving  all  notoriety 
to  my  age,  that  the  malicious  accuracy  of  the  world  might  flap  my  ears 
should  1  attempt  to  relapse  into  obliviousness.     There  is  no  harm  in 
availing  ourself  of  others'  littlenesses  to  prevent  our  own.     Poor  hu- 
manity !  how  inconsistent  art  thou  in  the  treatment  of  thy  natal  day. 
What  assemhlage  of  friends,  what  merry-making  and  bumpers  to  the 
health  of  the  chuhhy  and  bedizened  child : — what  shouting,  what  roast- 
ing of  oxen,  and  out-pouring  of  ale,  among  the  young  heir*s  tenants, 
when  *^  Long  expected  one-and- twenty,  happy  year,  is  come  at  last :" 
how  duly  are  all  the  fiimily  circled  round  the  plenteous  board  as  this 
revolving  day  rolls  us  up  the  hill  of  life ;  and  as  we  begin  to  descend 
it,  how  gradually  and  imperceptibly  does  the  celebration  die  away,  till 
it  passes  over  in  silence,  unrecorded,  except  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  aging  individual,  or  the  spiteful  whispers  of  his  associates.     Some- 
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time»  it  is  noticed  only  to  be  falsified,  as  in  the  case  of  Lady  L- 


whose  husband  always  inquires  on  her  birth-day  how  old  she  will  please 
to  be  on  the  following  year.     Sometimes  the  party  stands  doggedly  at 

bay  against  time,  like  old  C ,  who  having  arrived  at  eighty,  refused 

to  go  any  farther,  and  has  remained  there  ever  since^  as  if  he  could 
alter  the  hour  by  stopping  the  clock,  or  arrest  the  great  wheel  by 
refusing  to  count  its  rotations.  A  little  boy  of  mine  once  lowered  the 
index  of  a  barometer  to  "  much  rain** — ran  into  the  garden,  and  was 
astonished  to  find  it  as  fine  as  ever.  Old  C ,  in  his  second  child- 
hood, is  not  much  more  reasonable. 

My  impertinent  Chronicle  assures  m^  also  that  about  the  same  period 
I  detected  myself  in  little  paltry  acts  of  stinginess,  grudging  half-pence, 
and  looking  suspiciously  alter  "  candle-ends  and  cheese -parings," 
though  I  never  dreamt  of  making  any  alteration  in  my  establishment ; 
so  true  is  Swift's  remark,  that  five  pounds  a*-year  would  save  any  man 
from  the  reputation  of  being  a  niggard.  This  propensity  is  of  a  very 
encroaching  character:  it  is  a  sort  of  dry-rot,  which,  if  it  once  gain 
admission,  will  creep  along  the  beams  and  raflers  of  your  mind,  till  the 
whole  fabric  is  corroded.  Much  trouble  did  it  cost  me  to  eradicate  this 
weed ;  and  often  have  the  latent  seeds  sprung  up  afresh,  and  demanded 
all  my  vigilance  to  prevent  their  gaining  possession  of  the  premises. 

Exercise  for  the  body,  occupation  for  the  mihd^these  are  the  grand 
constituents  of  health  and  happiness ; ,  the  cardinal  points  upon  which 
every  thing  turns.  Motion  seems  to  be  a  great  preserving  principle  of 
nature,  to  which  even  inanimate  things  are  subject;  for  the  winds, 
waves,  the  earth  itself,  are  restless,  and  the  wafUng  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  flowers,  is  known  to  be  an  essential  part  of  their  economy.  Im* 
pressed  with  this  truth,  I  laid  down  a  fixed  rule  of  taking  several 
hours  exercise  every  day,  if  possible,  in  the  open  air,  if  not  under 
cover  ;  and  to  my  inflexible  aoherence  to  this  system  do  I  attribute  my 
remarkable  exemption  from  disease,  as  well  as  from  the  attacks  of  low 
spirits,  or  ennui,  that  monster  who  is  ever  prowling  to  waylay  the 
rich  and  indolent. 

*'  Throw  but  a  stone  the  giant  dies.'' 

What  exercise  is  to  the  frame,  occupation  is  to,  the  mind.  I  por- 
tioned out  my  hours  so  as  not  to  leave  a  moment  unemployed :  I  com- 
menced a  systematic  course  of  reading,  aiid.  became  pretty  regularly 
engaged  in  composition,  that  most  delightful  of  all  recreations,  so  ab- 
sorbing that  it  renders  us  unconscious  of  the  lapse  of  time,  so  soothing 
that  it  luUs  to  rest  all  the  sorrows  of  the  heart.  Never  was  I  so  busy 
as  when  I  became  an  idle  man ;  never  was  I  so  happy  as  when  I  was 
thus  busy.  Fortunately,  I  had  success  enough  in  my  writings  to  give 
an  interest  to  the  pursuit,  without  arriving  at  that  distinction  which  is 
apt  to  engender  bitterness.  SaBsiied  with  the  delight  of  composition, 
I  cared  little  about  present,  and  less  iibout  future  fame.  Fontenelle  de- 
clared, that  if  he  were  dying,  and  knew  that  his  desk  contained  papers 
which  would  render  his  memory  infamous,  he  would  not  walk  across  the 
room  to  burn  them.  Had  they  no  family  or  friends  to  be  affected 
by  their  posthumous  reputation,  perhaps  many  nien  would  be  equally 
indifferent^ 

X  2 
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TIMR. 

A  Cansone  from  the  Italian  of  Torquato  Tasso. 

«  Donne  Toiche  anperbe." 

Dames  that  m  the  dazzling  glow 
Of  your  youth  and  beauty  00  : 
Ye  who,  in  your  strength,  defy 
Love  with  all  hb  archery: 
Ye  who  stand  unconquer'd  still. 
Conquering  others  as  ye  will — 
Ye  shall  bend  at  last  before 
The  iron  sceptre  of  my  power. 

Mine  shall  be  your  glories  th4ta. 

Mine  the  triumphs  of  your  train. 
Mine  the  trophy  and  the  crown. 
Mine  the  hearts  which  ye  have  won ; 
And  your  beauty's  waning  ray 
Shall  wax  feeble,  and  decay. 
And  your  souls  too  proudly  soaring. 
To  see  the  prostrate  world  adoring. 

Time,  imperial  Time,  am  I, 

Time,  your  lord  and  enemy. 
Time,  whose  passinff  win^  can  blight. 
With  the  shaaow  of  its  flight. 
More  than  Love  in  all  his  pride. 
With  his  thousands  by  his  side. 

While  I  speak,  the  moments  fly. 
And  my  spirit  silently 
Creeps  mto  your  sparkling  eyes. 
And  amidst  your  tresses  Iles-^ 
Here  the  wreathed  knots  untwining. 
There  bedimming  beauty's  shining^ 
Blunting  all  the  piercing  darts 
Which  the  amorous  eye  imparts. 
And  wearing  loveliness  away 
To  crumble  with  its  kindrea  clay. 

On  I  fly ;  I  speed  away. 

On,  for  ever  and  for  aye— 
But,  alas  1  ye  take  no  heed 
To  the  swinness  of  my  speed, 
Bearine,  like  a  mighty  river. 
In  its  downward  course  for  ever. 
All  your  §gy  and  elittering  throng. 
Honours,  Titles,  Names  uong-— 
Mortal  hopes  and  mortal  pride. 
With  the  stillness  of  its  tide. 

Soon  shall  come  that  fatal  hour 

When,  beneath  my  arm  of  piower. 
Lowly  shall  ye  bend  the  knee. 
Soon  shall  Love  the  palace  flee. 
Where  he  sits  enthroned  on  high 
In  the  lustre  of  your  eye ; 
And  their  victor  standard  there 
Age  and  chill  Reserve  shall  rear. 
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Soon,  like  caplives,  shall  ye  learn 

Ways  less  wild,  and  laws  more  stern ; 
Gone  shall  be  your  smiling  glances, 
HashM  your  carols  and  your  dances ; 
And  your  golden  robes  of  pride 
All,  too  soon  be  laid  aside 
For  the  vesture  eray  and  sere. 
Which  my  hunioled  captives  wear. 

And  1  now  proclaim  your  fate. 
That  reflecting  ere  too  late. 
How,  when  youthful  years  are  gone. 
Hoary  ills  come  hasting  on. 
Ye  may  stoon  your  pride  of  soul. 
Holding  eartn  in  strong  controul. 
Deeming  that  the  world  contains 
None  deserving  of  your  chains. 
Bend  ye  then  to  Reason's  sway. 
Go  where  Pit)r  points  the  way ; 
While  with  wing  unflagging  I 
Keep  my  course  eternally. 

Days  and  ^'i^hts,  and  Years,  and  ye. 
My  swift  winged  Family, 
Wnom  the  All-creating  Hand 
Framed  ere  earth  itselrwas  planned, — 
Up,  and  still  untiring  hold 
Your  triumphant  course  of  old. 
And  still  your  rapid  cars  be  driven 
O'er  the  boundless  path  of  Heaven  ! 


ON  THE  G&BEN-ROOM  OF  THE  rftEJNCU  THEATRE. 

The  world  progresses  somewhat  like  a  snail :  it  makes  an  immense 
journey  of  some  inches  during  the  day,  and  falls  back  at  night  to  its 
original  position,  that  it  may  set  out  with  the  same  vigour  on  the  same 
pa&  the  next  morning.  Both  animals  leave  behind  them  vestiges  of 
their  travel — the  one  its  slimy,  the  other  its  inky  annals ;  and  it  is  hard 
to  say  which,  in  its  proper  proportion,  is  the  more  lasting,  or  the  more 
perishable.  Look  at  the  history  of  revolutions,  their  commencement, 
and  termination  at  the  very  point  whence  they  set  out. — Does  not  this 
universe  resemble  a  slate,  on  which  some  Tyro  of  a  spiritual  order, 
mightier  than  ours,  has  been  learning  his  arithmetic,  drawing  thereon 
huge  sums  in  multiplication  and  division,  and  anon  blotting  all  out  in 
an  instant  with  his  fore-finger  and  spittle  ?  But  a  truce  with  simile : — 
What  have  all  these  upsets  and  overthrows  of  nations  lefl  us?  They 
have  left  to  us  essayists  the  neatest  heads  of  chapters ; — ^to  chronologists 
the  most  convenient  epochs  imaffinable.  There  is  no  knowing  what 
history  would  do  without  them:  wey  are  its  goals  and  starting-posts, 
and  resemble  the  ancient  temple  on  Cape  Colonna — once  the  mighty 
object  of  worship  and  witness  of  great  events,  now  but  a  beacon  to 
guide  the  solitary  mariner. 

Every  one  that  wishes  to  take  a  survey  of  France,  political  or  lite- 
rary, places  himself  in  the  year  1789,  and  casts  his  view  over  the 
preceding  or  the  subsequent  age,  as  circumstances  induce  him.  We 
shall  da  both,  merely  throwing  a  glance  back,  but  thenceforward  giving 
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more  in  detail  the  history  of  the  French  stage.  The  year  1789  is 
complete  as  a  stage  epoch  in  France,  since  it  not  only  marks  the  com-* 
mencement  of  the  revolation,  but  is  the  very  year  of  the  rise  of  Tahna, 
who  has  ever  since  held  his  station  of  pre-eminence.  Extreme  conve- 
nience in  the  arrangement  of  epochs  and  eras  is,  indeed,  remarkable 
all  through  the  literary  history  of  France,  and  is  principally  owing  to 
the  three  great  reigns,  during  which  the  literature  of  the  country  was 
brought  nearest  to  its  perfection ;  as  also  to  the  long  lives  and  regular 
succession  of  its  men  of  genius.  In  tragedy  the  names  of  Comeille, 
Racine,  Voltaire,  occupy,  with  little  interruption,  the  wliole  extent  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Moliere  marks  the  rise  of 
comedy;  but  as  France  never  found  a  successor  worthy  of  their  great 
comic  writer,  this  portion  of  their  literary  history  is  more  confused. 
Moliere  died  in  1673,  and  it  was  not  till  twenty-three  years  subsequent 
that  the  Joueur  of  Regnard  appeared,  which  play  was  considered  to 
revive  the  glory  of  comedy.  Since  Regnard,  French  comedy  has  not 
risen  (we  speak  according  to  the  estimation  of  their  own  critics)  above 
the  rank  of  mediocrity,  with,  however,  a  few  exceptions;  such  as 
Cresset's  Mechanty  which  Gray  has  recorded  to  be  the  best  comedy  he 
ever  read,  Piron's  Metromanie,  and,  perhaps,  tlie  lively  productions  of 
Beaumarchais. 

The  most  eminent  of  their  tra^c  actors  before  1789  was  Le  Kain,  a 
singular  coincidence  of  name  with  our  present  theatric  genius ;  but  we 
sh^l  find  stronger  marks  of  coincidence  than  that. of  name.  **  Le 
Kain,'*  says  Mademoiselle  Clairon,  **  a  simple  a^tiz^n,  of  mean  and 
unprepossessing  appearance,  below  the  middle 'height,  hoarse  in  voice, 
and  weak  in  temperament,  leaped  from  the  workshop  to  the  stage, 
without  any  other  guide  than  genius  ;^.without  any  assistance  beyond 
his  own  powers,  became  the  greatest  of  tragedians,  and,  in  spite  of  all 
his  defects,  appeared  the  finest,  the  most  imposing,  the^nqst  ifiteresting 
of  men." 

'  tienri-Louis  Le  Kain  was  born  in  Paris  in.  1729,  and  xpade  'his  first 
appearance  on  the  Theatre  Fran9ais  in  September  1750.  He  had  pre- 
vioiisly  matured  his  powers  on  the  boards  of  the  TkSatre  Rue  Tra- 
versi^rey  where  he  received  and  profited  by  the  lessons  of  Voltaire. 
His  first  success  raised  against  him,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  a  crowd  of 
enemies,  who  decried  and  opposed  him.  *'  How,"  said  Louis  the 
t^ifleenth  to  one  of  those,  ''  how  can  you  speak  thus  of  Le  Kain  ?  He 
has  made  me  weep — me,  who  scarcely  ever  shed  a  tear."  With  great 
defects  of  voice  and  figure,  and  with  nothing  external  to  support  his 
genius,  except  his  eye  and  action,  Le  Kain  met  with  the  most  rapturous 
success.  He  coidd  not  play  Corneille,  "  Racine  was  too  simple  for 
him,"  but  in  the  plays  of  Voltaire  he  shone  forth  and  electrified  the 
audience.  That  poet  never  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Le  Kain  on 
the  Theatre  Fran^ais:  he  had  set  out  on  his  visit  to  Russia  just  before 
the  actor's  debHit,  and  on  his  return  to  Paris  from  Femey,  Le  Kain  was 
,1^0  more: — He  died  in  1778. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  mention  Baron,  the  rival  and  predeqesspr  of 
Le  Kain,  whom  every  reader  will  instantly  compare  with  Kemble.  The 
French  critics,  however,  do  not  consider  their  rival  actors  to  have  been 
so  much  on  a  par  as  we  do  Kemble  and  Kean.  Baron  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  educated  fpr  the  stage  by  Moliere.     He  possessed  great 
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dignity  and  beauty  of  person,  and,  though  at  first  dedamatdry,  "  yet 
as  he  mingled  with  the  most  illustrious  ranks  of  society,  true  and 
simple  grandeur  became  fiimiliar  to  him."*  "  As  soon  as  he  ap- 
jpeared,"  says  Marmontel,  "  one  forgot  alike  both  actor  and  poet :  the 
majestic  beauty  of  his  features  and  action  spread  an  illusion  over  the 
scene.  When  he  spoke,  it  was  Mithridates  or  Caesar :  every  tone  and 
gesture  was  that  of  nature,"  &c.  *'  In  fine,  he  first  displayed  the  per- 
lection  of  his  art — a  simplicity  and  nobleness  united — a  manner  tran- 
quil without  being  cold,  and  spirited  without  being  immoderate; 
marking  the  nicest  shades  of  sentiment,  at  the  same  time  concealing  the 
art  which  produced  them."  Baron  died  of  a  mortification,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  wound  which  he  received  in  the  foot  while  performing. 

Mademoiselle  Clairon,  in  her  Memoirs,  asserts,  that  it  is  more  difficult 
to  procure  good  actors  than  good  actresses.  So  competent  a  judge  in 
the  case  could  not  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  fact,  so  far  as  it  related 
to  the  stage  of  her  own  country.  She  does  not,  however,  make  the 
principle  very  general ;  nor  does  she  attribute  it  to  the  peculiar  nature 
and  genius  of  the  sexes,  so  much  as  to  the  different  manner  in  which 
they  are  brought  up.  *'  Male  actors,"  says  she,  "  require  to  bring  to 
their  art  a  degree  of  education  which  the  generality  of  men  do  not 
possess.  Women  have  more  advantages,  for,  commonly  speaking, 
education  is  much  the  same  for  all  ranks  of  their  sex,  that  are  not 
decidedly  of  fh^  lower  order."  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  force 
in  the  reasoning,  as  it  is  likely  that  the  education  of  men  in  general 
was  not  much  inferior  to  that  average  information,  which,  she  tells  us, 
was  possessed  by  alf  ranks  of  her  sex.  Indeed  we  should  be  inclined 
to  adopt  the  opinion  contrary  to  that  of  Mademoiselle  Clairon.  In 
persons  of  difierent  sexes,  possessing  the  common  run  of  talent,  we 
should  suppose  a  superior  portion  of  tact  and  sensibility  on  the  female 
side ;  and  a  view  of  our  stage  wiH  not  contradict  the  opinion,  consider- 
ing how  much  more  numerous  the  breeches-parts  (to  speak  the  dialect 
of  the  glreen-rbom,)  are  than  the  others.  In  genteel  comedy,  the  ladies 
ought  to  have  the  palm ;  in  low  comedy,  the  gentlemen :  for,  not  to 
mention  the  inaptness  of  a  fetnale  face  for  grimacing,  there  are  certainly 
more  originats  among  the  lords  of  the  creation.  In  the  second-rate 
parts  of  tragedy,  and  all  beneath,  female  talent  has  decidedly  the  ad- 
vantage; and  as  to  the  genius  capable  of  filling  our  first-rate  characters, 
it  is  a  quality  so  rare,  &nd  our  experience  in  the  case  is,  unfortunately, 
so  confined,  that  no  general  conclusion  can  be  drawn,  save  that  of 
being  thankful  Wherever  we  meet  it. 

The  tragic  actresses  contemporary  with  Le  Kain,  were  Dumesnil  and 
Clairon.  They  have  both  published  Memoirs,  in  which  each  severely 
criticises,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  does  justice  to  the  merits  of  her  rival,  f 
Mademoiselle  Dumesnil  had  the  possession  of  the  stage  first,  and  for  a 
long  time  left  Clairon  but  the  inferior  parts,  which  the  latter  never 
forgave.  They  Were  of  pretty  equal  merit,  but  Clairon,  not  possessing 
the  same  advantages  of  face  and  pei^on  with  her  rival,  claims  higher 
praise  for  her  success.     Dumesnil  retired  from  the  stage  in  1776,  and 

« 

.    *  Mdmohre  de  MademoiaeUe  Clairon. 
t  Any  person  that  is  fond  of  ghost-stories  will  find  a  very  curious,  and  a  yeiy 
well  attested  one,  at  the  commen6emcnt  of  the  Mimoires  de  Mademoiselle  Clairon, 
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Clair  on  soon  after  followed  her  example,  owing  to  one  of  those  quarrels 
which  her  furious  temper  was  continually  exciting  behind  the  scenes. 
They  both  died  in  the  same  year,  1 803. 

The  principal  comic  performers  of  the  same  period  were  Preville, 
Moi6,  and  Mademoiselle  Dangeville.  Preville,  like  Le  Kain,  owed 
his  rise  to  royal  discernment  and  patronage.  It  is  some  honour  to 
Louis  tlie  Fifleenth,  that  if  he  despised  Voltaire,  he  had  critical  fore- 
sight enough  to  descry  the  talents  of  the  two  great  actors  of  his  reign, 
and  constancy  enough  to  support  them  against  cabal.  After  his  Ma- 
jesty had  seen  Preville  perform  at  Fontainbleau,  he  turned  to  the  Due 
de  Richelieu — *'  I  have  received  many  comedians  on  your  account. 
Messieurs,  gentlemen  of  the  chamber:  this  one  shall  be  on  my 
own."  Preville  was  born  in  Paris,  1721,  and  received  his  early  edu- 
cation in  the  Abbey  St.  Antoine,  the  reverend  inhabitants  of  which 
monastery  were  greatly  shocked  afterwards  to  learn,  that  their  seminary 
could  have  reared  so  graceless  a  being  as  a  first-rate  comedian.  Like 
Ben  Jonson,  he  handled  a  trowel  in  his  youth,  but  soon  made  his  way 
to  the  profession  most  suited  to  him.  It  was  at  Rouen  he  perfected 
himself  in  his  art,  and  the  Norman  critics  have  not  ceased  to  be  proud 
of  having  reared  him :  but  they  by  no  means  confine  their  pride  to  this, 
for,  like  the  smaller  fry  of  critics  in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  they  look 
widi  consummate  disdain  on  metropolitan  taste.  If  you  believe  them- 
selves, they  are  the  only  judges  of  the  drama,  both  as  to  acting  and 
writing,  in  the  same  way  that  the  best  French  is  said  to  be  spoken  at 
Lausanne,  and  the  best  English  in  America.  Preville  appeared  at  the 
Theatre  Fran^ais  in  1753,  and  retired  in  1786.  He  however  re-ap- 
peared at  intervals,  with  a  very  pardonable  breach  of  resolution,  and 
died  in  1799.  Although  the  actors  of  that  day  all  seem  to  have  pos- 
sessed great  versatility  of  talent,  and  which,  indeed,  could  not  have 
been  very  difficult  and  wonderful,  considering  the  sameness,  the  universal 
rhyme  and  recitation  of  French  plays,  Preville  excelled  in  low  comedy, 
Mol^  in  genteel.  In  reading  the  accounts  of  these  two  actors,  one  is 
surprised  to  learn,  amidst  traits  of  their  comic  power,  that  Stukelli  and 
Beverley  were  two  famous  parts  of  theirs,  which  fact  quite  overturns  a 
tacit  comparison  we  had  been  making  between  Preville  and  Munden. 
The  account  given  of  Preville  in  the  scene  of  Larissole  in  the  Mercure 
Galantf  where  he  enters  as  a  drunken  soldier,  so  strongly  reminds  one 
of  Nipperkin,  that  the  comparison  is  unavoidable. 

Mole  was  bom  in  1734,  appeared  on  the  Theatre  Francis  1760,  and 
died  in  1802.  This  is  rather  a  summary  recapitulation  of  the  life  of  a 
great  actor,  but  we  dread  to  weary  our  readers  with  details  of  success 
in  parts,  the  names  of  which  even  they,  perhaps,  neither  know  nor  care 
about.  It  is  sought  chiefly  in  this  retrospect,  to  mark  the  principal 
comedians,  as  well  as  the  period  of  their  respective  reigns.  Made- ' 
moiselle  Dangeville,  like  Clairon,  lefl  the  Opera  for  the  Comedy :  she 
retired  from  the  stage  as  early  as  1763  ;  between  which  period  and  the 
appearance  of  Mademoiselle  Mars,  the  present  comic  heroine  of  the 
theatre,  there  occurs  no  female  performer  of  first-rate  reputation,  though 
Mademoiselles  Contat  and  Joly  were  much  admired  in  their  day. 

The  year  1 789  effected  a  revolution  in  the  theatre  and  its  members, 
as  well  as  in  all  other  ranks  and  bodies  of  men.  Previously  consider- 
ed as  merely  a  part  of  the  royal  household,  the  theatre  was  governed 
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despotically  and  capridoudty  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber, 
its  revenues  squandered  upon  their  mistresses,  and  the  avenues  to  fame 
which  it  afforded,  confined  to  their  sycophants  and  ^sivourites.  The 
revolution  threw  the  management  of  the  houses  (except  the  Opera)  into 
the  hands  of  committees,  raised  the  comedians  to  all  the  privileges  of 
genteel  society,  and  some  of  its  members  to  stations  even  of  political 
Importance.  With  respect  to  the  latter  species  of  advancement,  how* 
ever,  the  body  of  comedians  have  not  derived  much  honour  from  the 
statesmanship  of  CoUot  d'Herbois,  the  minion  of  Robespierre.* 
Much  credit  is  due  to  Talma,  for  refraining  to  meddle  with  the  san- 
guinary declaimers  of  that  day :  he  made  use  of  the  revolution  to  ad- 
vance himself  in  his  profession — no  farther;  and  he  certainly  had 
every  temptation  and  opportunity  to  become  politically  conspicuous. 
By  a  niinor  but  more  honourable  distinction,  M0I6,  Preville,  and 
Monvel,  became  members  of  the  Institute.  Notwithstanding  these 
advantages,  the  monopoly  of  parts  is  still  as  close  as  ever,  and  the 
management  being  in  the  hand^  of  the  principal  actors,  whose  interest 
is  much  more  bent  to  support  stage-supremacy  than  all  the  favouritism 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  chamber,  rising  talent  must  remain  depressed 
as  ever.  Another  existing  hardship  is,  that  all  the  theatres  are  obliged 
to  contribute  one-tenth  of  their  yearly  revenue  towards  the  support 
of  the  Grand  Op6ra  :  thus  the  genius  of  Ducis  and  of  Talma  is  com- 
pelled to  retrench  from  its  little  reward  to  pay  the  extravagant  an- 
nuities of  opera-dancers.  In  return  for  this,  however,  both  actors  and 
authors  can  look  forward  to  a  recompense  that  in  our  country  they 
cannot.  An  interest  in  the  property  of  a  piece  is  not  confined  to  the* 
life  of  the  author,  but  descends  like  an  estate  to  his  children;  and 
actors  are  enabled  to  look  forward  to  a  comfortable  and  independent 
old  age,  by  the  certainty  of  enjoying  an  annuity  on  retiring,  propor- 
tioned to  Uieir  respective  merits.  The  present  king,  with  great  gene- 
rosity, has  already  settled  a  very  handsome  one  on  Talma. 

This  great  actor  made  his  dei(U  at  the  Theatre  Fran9ais  in  Novem- 
ber 1787,  in  the  part  of  SUde  in  **  Mahomet;**  but  it  was  not  till  two' 
years  subsequent  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  present  pre-emi- 
nence in  the  tragedy  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  by  Jos.  M.  Chenier.  It 
was  represented  for  the  first  time  on  November  4th,  1 789 ;  St.  Phal,  the 
first  actor  ft  considered  the  King  of  Navarre  to  be  the  leading  charac- 
ter in  the  piece,  and  left  Talma  the  possession  of  the  other.  The 
tragedy  met  with  unbounded  success,  owing  more  to  its  political  allu- 
sions than  its  merits ;  the  ruling  party  of  the  theatre,  however,  envied 
Talma  the  lucky  hit  he  had  made,  and  brought  forward  Larive  for 


*  It  was  Collot  d'Herbois,  the  comedian,  that  directed  the  massacres  at  Lyons, 
during  the  reign  of  terror.  That  unfortunate  town  had  hissed  him  off  the  stage 
for  his  miserable  acting  ten  years  before,  and  he  avenged  the  disgrace  by  cutting 
off  the  heads  of  its  inhabitants. 

t  St.  Phal  has  retired  firom  the  stage  about  a  month  since.  On  which  occasion 
the  tragedy  of  Sylla  was  represented  for  the  first  time :  it  is  written  by  M.  Jouy, 
well  known  in  England  as  the  Hermite  de  la  Chaussie  D'Antin.  It  is  but  just  to 
mention,  that  he  formerly  wrote  a  most  ferocious  tragedy  against  the  English,  the 
scene  of  which  was  in  India.  How  the  French  revolutionists  could  have  had  the 
impudence  to  accuse  the  English  of  bloodshed  is  hard  to  conceive  *  Mutaio  nomine 
de  sefabula  narretur* 
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the  pnrpoie  of  riyaUing  and  eclipsing  him.  Charles  the  Ninth  no 
longer  appeared  in  the  ticket  or  play-bills,  and  Talma  seems  to  have 
remained  laudably  quiet  under  the  oppression  for  a  full  twelvemonth. 

It  was  during  this  interval  that  La  Harpe,  in  August  1790,  appeared 
at  the  bar  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  read  in  tibe  name  of  the  dra- 
matic authors,  that  petition  which  afterwards  procured  the  decree  con- 
cerning the  liberty  of  the  theatres,  &c.  The  principal  articles  in  the 
petition  were :  The  abolition  of  what  was  called  privileges  des  spectacles; 
that  every  theatre  should  possess  inexclusively  the  right  to  represent 
the  ancient  dramatic  authors ;  that  every  author  should  have  the  riglit 
to  fix  the  value  of  his  own  work,  and  that  no  piece  should  be  repre- 
sented without  the  permission  of  the  author.  It  is  to  be  understood 
that  the  French  poets  do  not  give  up  their  property  to  managers  for 
the  receipts  of  a  certain  number  of  nights,  as  they  do  in  England,  but 
that  they  receive  a  certain  portion  of  the  receipts  every  time  their 
piece  is  represented. 

At  length  the  patience  of  Talma  began  te  be  worn  out,  and  he  was 
resolved  no  longer  to  be  kept  in  the  back-ground.  Charles  the  Ninth 
was  again  performed,  but  whether  through  the  intrigues  of  the  actor, 
or  those  merely  of  the  popular  party,  is  hard  to  determine.  A  deputy 
of  the  town  of  Marseilles  demanded,  in  the  name  of  his  collei^es,  a 
representation  of  Charles  the  Ninth ;  among  th98e  who  stood  up  to 
second  the  demand  was  Mirabeau.  Naudet,  one  of  the  actors,  made 
excuses  founded  on  the  illness  of  some  of  his  comrades.  Talma  de- 
nied that  there  was  any  truth  in  the  plea.  In  fine  the  piece  was  order- 
ed to  be  performed  :  the  applause  during  the  representation  was,  how- 
ever, much  interrupted  with  disorder  and  opposition — the  promoters  of 
disturbance  were  arrested,  and  sent  to  the  Hotd  de  Ville ;  among  them 
one  is  surprised  to  find  the  famous  Danton.  The  discomfited  party 
did  not  fiul  to  accuse  Talma  of  intriguing  to  biing  forward  the  piece 
and  excite  confusion.  Talma  addressed  Murabeau  to  exculpate  him 
from  the  charge,  and  Mirabeau  answered  him  satisfactorily.  The 
actor  was  not  content  with  this,  but  publicly  addressed  a  letter  to 
Naudet,  in  which  he  inveighs  bitterly  against  the  noirs  of  the  Comedie 
Fran9aise.  The  anti-popular  party  in  the  National  Assembly  had  been 
branded  with  the  epithet  of  noir^  answering  to  our  malignant  in  the 
days  of  Cromwell.  In  consequence  of  this  letter,  the  company  of 
comedians  banished  Talma  from  their  society,  and  refused  to  act  with 
him.  Ch^nier,  the  author  of  the  piece,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
been  left  tranquil  during  this  dispute.  In  one  of  his  letters,  he  says, 
"  I  have  been  compelled  to  carry  putols  for  my  personal  defence,  from 
the  moment  that  my  tragedy  of  Charles  the  Ninth  raised  me  up  an 
enemy  in  every  dastard  slave." 

There  was  of  course  a  tumult  in  the  theatre,  as  soon  as  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  comedians  against  Talma  became  publicly  known.  The 
parterre  was  quieted  the  first  evening  by  an  assurance  on  the  part  of 
the  performers,  that  they  would  answer  the  inquiries  and  complaints 
relative  to  M.  Talma  on  the  ensuing  evening.  It  was  the  ISth  of 
September,*— Henri  made  his  appearance  as  soon  as  the  curtain  rose, 
and  addressed  the  audience : — ^  Gentlemen,  our  society,  persuaded 
that  M.  Talma  has  betrayed  its  interests,  and  compromised  the  public 
tranquillity  by  his  conduct,  have  come  to  the  unanimous  resolution 
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of  havtng  no  oonnexioo  whatsoever  wkh  him,  till  audiority  shall 
have  decided  the  subject  of  debate."  Whilst  a  mingled  tumult  of 
disapprobation  and  applause  followed  this  address,  Dugazon,  another 
of  the  performers,  rushed  on  the  stage,  and  addressed  the  audience 
abruptly : — **  Gendemen,  the  society  of  comedians  are  about  to  take 
the  same  steps  against  me  that  they  have  already  taken  against  M. 
Talma.  It  is  false  that  M.  Talma  has  betrayed  the  society ;  all  his 
crime  consists  in  having  told  the  public,  that  he  could  play  Charles 
the  Ninth."  Upon  ihis  a  fresh  tumult  arose,  the  rancour  of  which, 
though  not  the  noise,  was  allayed  by  Soulleau*8  rising  and  imitating 
the  snuffling  voice  of  the  then  president  of  the  National  Assembly, 
crying  H  Tordre^  and  ringing  an  immense  bell.*  Divided  in  respect 
between  the  old  authorities  of  the  monarchy  and  the  new  ones  pf  the 
revolution,  some  of  the  comedians  had  recourse  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  chamber,  and  others  to  the  mayor  of  Paris.  The  mayor  with 
difficulty  allayed  the  tumult,  and  an  arrit  du  conseil  was  next  day 
issued  and  placarded,  enjoining  Messieurs  of  the  Comedie  Francaise 
to  continue  their  performances  in  company  with  M.  Talma.  They 
flatly  refused  to  yield,  and  the  magistrates  shut  up  the  theatre  altoge- 
ther, until  they  at  length  thought  proper  to  submit.  Talma  appeared 
again  in  Charles  the  Ninth  on  the  28th  of  September.  Peace,  not^ 
withstanding,  was  not  restored  in  the  green-room ;  scandalous  pam- 
phlets were  continually  making  their  i^pearance.  Naudet  publicly  ac- 
cused Talma  of  cowardice,  and  asserted  that  he  had  concealed  himself 
with  his  fusil  in  a  granary  on  the  day  of  a  popular  tumult.  The  latter 
allowed  having  been  in  the  granary  on  die  day  mentioned,  but  said 
that  he  had  merely  ascended,  that  he  might  there,  have  a  better  view 
of  the  tumult.  We  here  take  leave  of  the  French  green-room  and 
Talma  for  a  while,  merely  mentioning,  that  as  that  actor  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  fkme  in  Charles  the  Ninth,  he  "  put  the  seal  to  it^ 
(as  the  French  critics  observe)  in  the  Othello  of  Ducis. 

*  The  following  letter,  addressed  by  Ch^iier  to  one  of  the  joomals  st  this  period, 
in  which  England  is  popularly  quoted  as  a  precedent,  forms  a  curious  contrast  with 
the  national  sentiment  at  preslfit : — *'  I  was  not  myself,"  says  he,  <'  present  at 
the  scenes  wluch  took  place  a  few  days  since  at  the  theatre,  but  I  hare  since  con- 
versed with  mafky  Englishmen  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  witnesses  of  them,  and 
who  were  not  a  little  scandalized  on  the  occasion.  If  the  public  call  for  an  actor 
whom  they  have  not  seen  a  long  time,  the  other  comedians  who  are  hostile  to  this 
actor,  engage  thftir  creatures  to  cry  NO : — so  far  there  is  nothing  extraordinary. 
Hie  comedians  dare  to  accuse  tliis  actor  before  the  public  with  a  seriousness  that 
but  augments  the  ridicule  of  the  whole  a&ir  : — nor  is  this  very  astonishing.  A 
comedian,  bound  by  ties  of  friendship  with  the  one  proscribed,  comes  forward  to 
defend  him  with  a  zeal,  at  least  laudable — ^this  too  is  natural.  But  here  is  the  ab- 
surdity : — ^the  comedians  are  permitted  to  imswer  the  public,  and  the  public,  who 
pays,  is  not  permitted  to  answer  the  comedians.  This  is  what  strangers  cannot 
conceive  :  thev  affirm,  that  at  London,  it  is  not  the  public  which  owes  respect  and 
obedience  to  the  performers,  but  the  performers  tq  the  public.  Hiey  also  observe, 
that  soldiers  and  fusils  are  a  strange  way  of  maintaining  order  in  the  interior  of  a 
theatre  ;  and  they  speak  with  derision  of  the  liberty  of  a  people,  who  allow  them- 
selres  to  be  surrounded  with  armed  men  in  the  esgoyment  of  pleasures  which  they 
purchase.  They  assure  me,  that  even  in  Spidn».  which  is  by  no  means  a  free 
country,  they  do  not  degrade  brave  soldiers  to  the  unworthy  employriient  of  con- 
straining the  public  liberty  merely  to  serve  the  hatred  or  caprice  of  the  comedians. 
And  they  farther  profess  themselves  assured,  and  I  myself  join  with  them  in  the 
conriction,  that  such  a  display  of  authority  cannot  meet  the  approbation  of  citiscos 
sucl^  as  Messieurs  Bailly  and  Lafsyett^,  &c." 
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7  ON*  THE  GAME  OF  CHESS  IN  EUROPE  DURING  THE 

THIRTEENTH  CENTURY. 

<  Seignors  m  poi  mentendez 
Ki  lea  gins  de  esches  amez.'  Chess  MS. 

The  period  of  the  introduction  of  Chess  into  Europe,  and  particularly 
England,  is,  like  the  origin  of  the  game  itself,  involved  in  considerable 
obscurity :  the  most  probable  supposition  is,  that  this  scientific  pastime 
was  introduced  into  Europe  about  the  latter  end  of  the  11th  century; 
.that  England  was  indebted  for  her  knowledge  of  it  to  the  communi- 
cation opened  with  the  East,  by  means  of  the  crusades ;  and  that  it 
afierwards  became  generally  known  on  the  return  of  Edward  the  First 
mm  the  Holy  Land,  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.* 

The  early  romances  make  frequent  mention  of  chess,  from  which  a 
few  instances  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

Among  the  Lays  of  Mademoiselle  Marie,  there  is  one  called  *  Eliduc/ 
in  which  we  find  that  the  king  of  that  part  of  England  round  Exet^ 
was  extremely  fond  of  chess,  and,  while  playing  a  game  with  a  foreign 
knight,  explained  to  him  the  moves  of  the  various  pieces. — In  £e 
.romance  of  *  FerumbraSf*  Sir  Lukafere  of  Baldas  enters  into  conversa- 
tion with  Duke  Naymes,  and  after  many  inquiries  respecting  the  court 
of  Charlemagne,  asks  what  the  amusements  of  the  knights  are  during  th^ 
intervals  between  one  meal  and  another,  the  latter  replies — 

**  Sir,  some  men  just  with  soear  and  shield. 
And  some  men  carol  ana  sing  good  songs. 
Some  shoot  with  dartes  in  the  field. 
And  some  playen  ttt  chess  among.^' 

In  *  Richard  Ccntr  de  Lion,*  this  monarch  is  engaged  at  a  game  of 
chess  in  his  galley  with  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  when  he  received  impor- 
tant intelligence  from  the  steward  of  the  Emperor  of  Cyprus. — In  the 
very  ancient  romance  of  the  *  Seven  Wise  Masters,*  a  jealous  Earl  is 
occupied  at  chess  with  one  of  his  vassals,  while  a  Knight  of  Hungary 
is  paying  his  court  to  the  nobleman's  young  and  beautiful  wife,  whom 
he  subsequently  succeeds  in  extricating  from  a  strong  and  lofty  tower, 
in  which  she  had  been  incarcerated  by  her  husband. — ^In  the  beautiful 
romance  of  '  Florence  and  Blaunche  Fhure,*  the  hero  procures  access  to 
the  haram  of  the  Soldan  of  Babylon,  where  his  mistress  is  confined,  by 
permitting  the  porter  to  win  from  him  at  chess,  a  sacrifice  of  which  every 
amateur  of  the  game  vnUl  fully  understand  the  value:  and  a  similar 

*  The  learned  author  (Won,  Daines  Barrington)  of  a  Paper  on  Chess,  inserted  ia 
the  9th  Yolnme  of  the  Archteologia,  supposes  that  this  game  was  unknown  in  F-i^yUn^ 
until  the  return  of  Edward  the  First ;  hut  Robert  of  Gloucester,  who  composed  his 
Chronicle  between  the  jrears  1265  and  1278,  would  undoubtedly  not  have  committed 
■o  great  an  anachronism,  as  to  make  the  knights  of  King  Arthur's  court  amuse 
themselves  at  chess,  if  this  game  had  been  then  unknown,  or  had  only  been  intro- 
duced into  the  kingdom  so  short  a  period  before  the  compilation  of  his  Chronicle. 
His  words  are — 

Sone  after  ^ys  noble  mete,  as  lyxt  was  of  such  tyde, 

^e  kyn^tes  atyled  »  hem  aboute  in  eche  syde. 

In  feldes  and  in  medys  to  preue  ^  her  bacheleryr.c 

Somme  wy^  lance,  some  wy^  suerd,  wy]^oute  vylenye, 

Wy  b  pleyynge  at  tables,  o^r  atte  chekere, 

Wy>  castyngeo^er  wyj>  S8etynge,<i  ojcr  in  som  o^yrt*  manere. 

■  accoutred,  ^  their*  «  courage,  youlA.  <  shooting,  •  other. 
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stratagem  was  practised  by  Huan  de  Bourdeauxy  in  Egypt, — In  *  The 
Life  oflpomydm^  the  festivities  that  attended  the  soleniQization  of  the 
nuptials  oflpon^don  and  the  Princess  of  Calabria  were  very  splendid  :-r- 

"  On  the  morrow,  when  it  was  day. 
They  basked  them,  as  I  you  say. 
Toward  the  church,  with  game  and  glee. 
To  make  that  great  solempnit^. 
The  arch-bishop  of  that  land 
Wedded  them,  I  understand. 
When  it  was  done,  as  I  you  say. 
Home  they  went  without  delay. 
By  that  they  come  to  the  caste], 
Tneir  meat  was  ready  every  deal. 
Trumpes  to  meat  gan  blow  tho, 
Claryons  and  other  minstrels  mo. 
Tho  they  washed  and  went  to  meat. 
And  every  lord  took  his  seat. 
When  they  were  set,  all  the  rout. 
Minstrels  blew  them  all  about> 
Till  they  were  served  with  pride 
Of  the  nrst  course  that  tide. 
The  service  was  of  great  array. 
That  they  were  served  with  that  day. 
Thus  they  ate,  and  made  them  glad. 
With  such  service  as  they  had. 
When  tbey  had  dined,  as  1  you  say, 
Lordis  and  ladies  yede  to  play^ 
Some  to  tables,  and  tome  to  chess. 
With  other  games,  more  and  less." 

In  the  romance  of  '  Ogier  k  Danois,'  Churlot^  the  degenerate  son  of 
Charlemagne^  incensed  at  losing  two  games  to  the  young  Baldwin,  kills . 
him  with  the  massive  chess-board  :  and  the  same  latal  accident  occurs 
in  the  romance  of  '  Guy  of  Warwick,^  where  Faifour,  being  invited  by 
the  Prince  of  Persia  to  play  at  chess,  has  the  imprudence  to  give  check- 
mate to  the  haughty  son  of  the  Soudan,  who,  offended  by  his  presump- 
tion, wounds  him  on  the  head  with  the  chess-board,  which  Fi^bour 
seizing  in  his  turn,  with  one  blow  lays  the  prince  dead  at  his  feet.  In 
the  romance  of '  Sir  Tristrefk,*  our  hero  is  skilled  in  minstrelsy,  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  chase,  and  in  all  knightly  games;  and  hearing  that 
the  captain  of  a  Norwegian  vessel,  freighted  with  hawks  and  treasure, 
had  challenged  any  one  to  play  at  chess,  for  a  stake  of  twenty  shillings, 
he  goes  on  board  with  Rohand  and  his  sons,  accepts  the  challenge,  and 
wins  from  him  six  hawks  and  one  hundred  pounds,  and  the  captain, 
to  avoid  paying  what  he  had  lost,  puts  to  sea  with  Tristrem;  the. 
vessel  being  overtaken  with  a  tempest,  the  mariners  impute  it  to  the 
miustice  they  have  been  guilty  of,  and  under  this  impression  pay  Sir 
Iristrem  his  winnings,  and  put  him  on  shore  in  an  unknown  country : — 

XXVIII.  On  his  playing  he  wold 

Ther  com  a  schip  of  Norway  Twentie  schilling  to  lay. 

To  Sir  Rohantes  hold.  Sir  Rohant  him  told. 

With  haukes  white  and  grey.  And  taught : 

And  panes  «  fair  y  fold :  <>  For  hauke  silver  he  yold  ;<: 

Tristrem  herd  it  say.  The  fairest  men  him  raught.  <> 

*  PennUs,   by  implication  toealth :   thus,  '  As  prince  proud  in  pan'  means  as 
wealthy  as  a  prince. 
^  Manyfoli,  e  Yielded^  or  gave,  *  Reached,  gave. 
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XXIX.  Tristrem  ddeth  Avinne ; 

A  cheker  «  he  food  bi  a  cheire»  He  dede  ah  so  the  wise. 

He  asked  who  wold  flaj ;  He  yaf  has  he  gan  wlnne 

The  mariner  spac  bonair, '  In  raf  j «? 

**  Child,  what  wiltow  lay?-^  Of  plave  ar  he  wald  blinne, » 

<*  Oyain  8  an  hauke  of  noble  air.  Sex  hauKes  he  yat  and  yaf.  <> 

Tventi  schillinges  td  say 5  XXXI 

Whether  so  mates  other  fair,  p^^j^^  ^^^  j^^^  ^^  ga,  V 

Here  hem  bothe  oway.  —  His  soaes  he  clepedq  oway  j 

With  wille.  The  fairest  hauke  he  gan  ta'. 

The  mariner  swore  his  laye,  h  rj,^^  TristreiA  wan  that  day. 

For  sothe  tch  held  ihetr  ttUe. »  with  hhn  hi  left  ma 

XXX.  Pans  for  to  play ; 

Now  bothe  her  wedde^  lys,  Thetgrnariner  swore  also. 

And  play  thai  bi  ginne;  That  pans  wold  he  lay. 

And  sett  he  hath  the  long  asise,  ^  An  stounde : " 

And  endred  beth  ther  inne :  Tristrem  wan  that  day, 

The  play  beginneth  to  arise.  Of  him  an  huhd^ed  pounde. 

The  education  of  [Sir  Tristrem,'  comprising  the  art  of  war,  with  the 
mysteries  of  the  chase,  skill  in  music,  poetry,  and  the  few  sedentary 
games  used  by  the  feudal  nobility,  united  all  that  was  necessary,  or 
even  decent  to  be  known,  by  a  youth  of  noble  birth. — Huon  of  Baur^ 
deaux,  disguised  as  a  minstrel's  page,  gives  the  following  account  of 
his  qualifications  to  a  heathen  Soldan  :  **  Sire,  dit  Huon,  je  sais  muer 
un  epervier,  voire  un  falcen,  chasser  le  cerf,  voire  le  sanglier,  ct  comer 
quand  la  b^te  est  prinse,  faire  la  droicture  aux  chiens,  trancher  au  fes- 
tin  d'un  grand  roi  ou  seigneur,  et  des  tables  et  echecs  en  sou  autant,  et 
plus  que  homme  qui  vive.*'  "  Oh  I  Oh !"  se  dit  Yvoirin,  "  ces  ne  sont 
mie  la  les  faits  de  valet  de  menestrier,  bien  duiroient  ils  a  gentil  Da- 
moiseaii." 

The  most  splendid  game  of  chess  occurs  in  the  romance  of  "Sir 
Gaketet,**  That  champion  was  entertained  in  the  enchanted  castle  of 
a  bbaatiful  'fairy,  who  engaged  him  in  a  party  at  chess  in  a  large  hall, 
where  flags  of  black  and  white  marble  formed  the  chequer,  and  the 
pieces,  consisting  of  massive  statues  of  gold  and  silver,  moved  at  the 
touth  of  the  magic  rod  held  by  the  player.  Sir  Gaheret,  being  de- 
feated, was  obliged  to  remain  the  fairy's  prisoner,  but  was  afterwards 
liberated  by  his  cousin  Gawin,  who  check-mated  the  mistress  of  the 
enchanted  chess-board. — A  similar  adventure  occurs  in  the  romance  of 
**  Lancelot  du  LaCy'  %^  partie,  fol.  101.* — ^That  the  knowledge  of  chess 
during  the  13th  century  was  far  from  being  contemptible,  may  be  in« 
ferred  not  only  from  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  following  pages,  but 
likewise  from  the  corroborating '  testimony  of  contemporary  writers* 
Boccacio,  wfio  lived  in  the  14di  century,  tells  us  that  chess  had  then 


•  Chess-board.  '  Spake  courteously :  Dihonnaire — Fr.  *  Against. 

>»  Faith,  *  I  pledge  therHo.  ^  Their  pledgtk 

'  Sir  tValter  Seott,  in  lin  notes  to  Sir  Trisiremf  supposes  this  to  be  a  term  of  Chess, 
now  disused ;  the  long  Assize^  holreter,  was  a  favourite  game  at  that  period.    . 
■  Speedily,  »  H^ould  stop.  •  He  got  and  gave.  «•  Go, 

«  dalled.  »  Take.  •  At  that  time ;  an  expletive. 

*  It  is  not  in  romance  alone  that  we  trace  the  partiality  of  our  ancestors  for  this 
amusement.  It  was  early  known  to  the  northern  people,  and  s^iiU  in  this  interest- 
ing game  was  one  of  the  accomplishments  of  a  ScandinaTisn  hei^ :  in  the  Laws  of 
Howel  Dha,  a  chess-hoard  is  altotted  as  the  reward  of  the  king's  principal  bard. 
Vide  Sir  Tristrem,  edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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become  a  uiuai  anmsemeiit  at  Florence ;  and  we  are  also  inibrmed  that 
in  the  year  1266,  a  Saracen  named  Buzecca^  came  to  Florence,  and  in 
the  Palace  del  Popoloj  before  Count  Guido  Novelloy  played  on  three 
chess-boards  at  one  time,  with  the  first  masters  in  Florence,  playing 
with  two  by  memory,  and  with  the  third'  by  sight :  two  games  be  won, 
and  the  third  he  made  a  drawn  game  by  perpetual  check. 

The  laity,  however,  were  not  the  only  admirers  of  this  interesting 
game,  for  it  appears  to  have  formed  one  of  the  recreations  of  ManackUm  : 
thus  in  the  statutes  of  the  Savoy  Hospitalf  it  was  enacted, — **  Statui- 
mus,  &c.  quod  nuUus  magister,  vicemagister,  capellanus,  perpetuus 
vel  conductilius,  aut  aliquis  alius  minister,  vel  servitor  hospitalis  prse- 
dicti,  pro  tempore  existens,  ad  talos,  cartas,  vel  aliquos  alios  jocos 
illicitos  et  prohibitos,  infira  hospitale  praedictum,  clam  vel  palam,  quo- 
quo  modo  ludet.  Potertnt  entm  omni  tempore  ludere  ad  scaccos,'^  &c. 
MS.  Cott.  Cleop.  c.  V.  xxiiii.  a.  And  the  most  usual  time  of  the  day 
when  the  monks  were  permitted  to  recreate  themselves  in  this  manner, 
was  probably  after  dinner ;  for  we  are  told. 

The  zung  monkes  each  daie^ 

After  met  goth  to  plai.  MS,  Earl  gid,  foL  4. 

Robert  Holcot  *,  the  learned  Dominican  friar,  wrote  a  book  on  chess, 
and  of  course  played  the  game.  Jacopo  DacciesolOy  or  Jacobus  de  Casolis, 
another  Dominican,  wrote  on  chess  before  the  year  1200 ;  his  book 
is  entitled  "  liber  moralis  de  scaccory*  but  contains  no  rules  for  playing. 

*  Mr.  Turner,  in  his  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  591,  says,  «  Aorang  those 
avthors  whose  researches  have  been  the  most  extensive  and  successful,  Holcot  the 
Dominican  friar,  who  flourished  about  1330,  deserves  particular  notice.  He  not 
only  wrote  some  Latin  commentaries  on  part  of  the  Scriptures,  which  are  remark- 
able for  the  great  range  of  classical  authors  whom  he  quotes,  and  for  his  repeated 
encomiums  on  knowledge  and  literature ;  but  he  also  composed,  under  the  name, 
and  therefore  most  probably  with  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  of  Duiliam,  (the  Eng- 
lish prelate  to  whom  Petrarch  addressed  the  letter  which  was  never  answered,)  the 
work  entitled  Pkilo-biblon ;  the  object  of  which  peculiarly  was,  to  excite  a  love  of 
general  study ;  an  encouragement  of  new  books ;  a  desire  to  collect  them  j  a  taste 
for  the  liberal  arts ;  indulgence  for  poetry ;  and  an  increased  facility  to  students  to 
read  the  books  that  were  obtained."  The  work  is  492  of  the  Harl.  MSS.  and  com- 
mences with  the  following  lines  :  Indpit  prologus  in  philibiblon  Ric'i  dunelmenc' 
ep'l  que'  libr*  co'posuit  Robt'  Hokote  de  onU'e  p'dicator*  s'b  no*i'e  d'c'i  ep*L  Vniu'sis* 
xpi  fidelib'  ad  quos  sc'pti  p'se'tes  p'oen'i't  Ricard'  £p*s  salute'  in  d'no  sempif  ni,  ftc. 
At  the  end  of  this  prologue,  which  occupies  four  pages  of  the  MS.,  follow  the 
contents : 

Incipiunt  capitula  philibiblon  Ricardi  dunelmensb  Episcopi. 

%  Qaare  thesaurus  Sapientic  potissim^  sit  in  libris l 

Qnaliter  amor  libris  rationabiliter  debeatur 2 

Qualiter  in  libris  emendis  sit  pretium  estimandum ,     3 

Querimonia  librorum  contra  dericos  jam  promotes 4 

Querimonia  librorum  contra  religiosos  possessionatos -v . . .     5 

Querhnonia  librorum  contra  reHgiosos  mendicantes 6 

Querimonia  librorum  contra  bella 7 

De  multiplici  oportunitate  quam  habuimus  librorum  copiam  conquirendi  ....     8 
Quare  licet  opera  veterum  amplius  amaremus  non  turn  dampnamus  studia 

modemorum • 9 

De  successia  perfectione  librorum 10 

Quare  libros  liberalium  artium  protulimus  liberalibns  viris 11 

Quare  libros  gramaticales  tanta  diligentia  curavimus  revocare 12 

Quare  non  omnino  vileximus  fabulas  poetamm 13 

Qui  deberent  esse  potissimi  librorum  dilectores 14 

Quot  commoda  confert  amor  librorum • 15 
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A  copy  of  this  treatise  (in  small  4to.)  very  beautifully  written,  is  in 
the  British  Museum,  MS.  Harl.  No.  1275.  This  work  was  translated 
into  French  by  Jehan  de  Vignay,  a  monk,  a  copy  of  which  is  also  in 
the  British  Museum ;  the  MS.  has  these  lines  in  it, — "  Et  suiret  du  jeu 
des  eschez  fut  translate  de  latin  en  francois  pour  se  roy  iehan  de 
france  premier  de  ce  nom  par  frere  iehan  de  vignay,  hospitalier  de 
lord  de  hault  pas,"  &c.  It  is  from  this  French  version  that  Caxton 
translated  his  edition,  printed  in  1474  with  the  first  metal  types  used 
in  England. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  very  curious  MSS.  on  chess, 
which  have  been  consulted  in  drawing  up  the  present  essay;  and 
then  afterwards  pursue  my  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  game  in 
Europe  during  the  13th  and  14&  centuries. 

(To  be  continued. J 

'  SONNETS    FROM    FILICAJA. 

On  the  Death  of  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden. 
The  tree,  which  shaken  of  its  royal  boughs 

Gave  with  its  trunk  a  shelter  and  a  shade 

Whose  broad  and  towering  top  to  heaven  arose^ 

High,  as  in  earth  its  roots  were  deeply  laid 

Where  men  the  nest  of  all  their  hopes  had  made. 

Whence  Virtue  sought  support  amidst  her  woes. 

The  branches  of  whose  doiy  broadly  spread 

From  the  far  West  to  where  the  Caspian  flows — 
Yields,  as  its  massy  roots  are  rent  away. 

And  in  its  mighty  ruin  buries  all 

That  in  the  shelter  of  iu  shadow  lay. 
It  sinks  as  if  the  solid  world  gave  way. 

Majestic  in  the  thunder  of  its  fall. 

And  mighty,  e'en  in  ruin  and  decay. 

To  Italy. 
Wherb  is  thine  arm,  Italia? — ^Why  shouldst  thou 

Fight  with  the  strangers  ? — ^fierce  alike,  to  me 

Seem  thy  defender,  and  thine  enemy ; 

Both  were  thy  vassals  once — though  victors  now. 
Thus  dost  thou  guard  the  wreath  that  bound  thy  brow, 

The  wreck  of  perish'd  empire  ? — When  to  thee 

Virtue  and  Valour  pledged  their  fealty. 

Was  this  thy  glorious  promise,  this  tny  vow  ? 
Go  then :  reject  thine  ancient  worth,  and  wed 

Degenerate  Sloth  :  'midst  blood,  and  groans,  and  cries. 

Sleep  on,  all  h<^edless  of  the  loud  alarms. 
Sleep,  vile  adulteress :  from  thy  guilty  bed. 

Too  soon  th'  avenging  sword  shall  bid  thee  rise. 

Or  pierce  thee  slumbering  in  thy  minion's  arms.  G.  M. 


T 


Qui  tat  meritorias  libros  novos  scribere  et  veteres  renovare 16 

Dc  debits  honesUte  circa  librorum  custodiam  adhibenda .,,..,'.'.    17 

Quaretantam  Ubrorara  colleziraas  copiam  ad  commanem  profectum  scolanim 

et  Don  solum*  ad  propriam- voluptatem jg 

De  modo  commuaicandi  studentibns  omoibus  libros  nostros    !!'.!'.!!    19 

Ezhortatio  scolarium  ad  rependenda  pro  nobis  suffragia  debits  pietatis. . ! . ! .   20 

I  have  preferred  giviog  the  Latin  divested  of  its  abbreviations  for  the  sake  of 

classical  readers,  who  1  hope  will    pardon  my  digressing  into  so  long  a  note the 

MS.  is  well  worth  a  careful  perusal. 
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LETTERS    FKOM    SPAIN. 

BY    DOK    LEUCADIO    DOBLADO. 

LETTER    X. 

SevWe,  1805. 

When  the  last  census  was  made,  in  1787,  the  number  of  Spanish 
females  confined  to  the  cloister,  for  life,  amounted  to  thirty-two 
thousand.  That  in  a  country  where  wealth  is  small  and  ill  distributed, 
and  industry  languishes  under  innumerable  restraints,  there  should  be 
a  great  number  of  portionless  gentlewomen  unable  to  find  a  suitable 
match,  and  consequently  glad  of  a  dignified  asylum,  where  they  might 
secure  peace  and  competence,  if  not  happiness,  is  so  perfectly  natural, 
that  the  founders  and  supporters  of  any  institution  intended  to  fulfil 
these  objects  would  deserve  to  be  reckoned  amon?  the  friends  of  hu- 
manity. But  the  cruel  and  wicked  church  law,  which,  aided  by  exter- 
nal force,  binds  the  nuns  with  perpetual  vows,  makes  the  convents 
for  females  the  Bastilles  of  superstition,  where  many  a  victim  lingers 
through  a  long  life  of  despair  or  insanity.  Though  I  do  not  mean  to 
enter  into  a  point  of  Theological  controversy,  I  find  it  impossible  to 
dwell  for  a  mon^ent  on  this  subject  without  expressing  my  utter  abhor- 
rence and  detestation  of  the  cold  indifference  with  which  our  church 
looks  on  the  glaring  evil  consequences  of  some  of  its  laws,  when,  ac- 
cording to  her  own  doctrines,  they  might  be  cither  repealed  or  amended 
without  relinquishing  any  of  her  claims.  The  authority  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  in  all  matters  of  church  government,  is  not  questioned  among 
Catholics.  Yet,  from  a  proud  afiectation  of  infallibility,  even  upon' 
such  points  as  the  most  violent  partisans  of  that  absurd  pretension  have 
never  ventured  to  place  within  its  reach,  the  church  of  Rome  has  been 
so  sparing  of  the  power  to  reform  her  laws,  that  it  might  be  suspected 
she  wished  to  abandon  it  by  prescription.  Always  ready  to  bindf  the 
heirs  of  Saint  Peter  have  shewn  themselves  extremely  averse  to  the 
more  humane  office  of  hosing  on  earth,  except  when  it  served  the  pur- 
poses of  gain  or  ambition.  The  time,  I  believe,  will  never  come  when 
the  church  of  Rome  will  agree  to  make  concessions  on  what  are  called 
matters  of  faith.  But  I  cannot  discover  the  least  shadow  of  reason  or 
interest  for  the  obstinacy  which  preserves  unaltered  the  barbarous  laws 
relating  to  the  religious  vows  of  females ;  unless  it  be  that  vile  animal 
jealousy,  which  persons,  deprived  of  the  pleasures  of  love,  are  apt  to 
mistake  for  xeal  in  die  cause  of  chastity :  such  zeal  as  your  Queen 
Elizabeth  felt  for  the  purity  of  her  maids. 

The  Nunneries  in  this  town  amount  to  twenty-nine.  Of  these,  some 
are  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Friars,  wiiose  rule  of  religious 
life  they  profess ;  and  some  under  that  of  the  Episcopal  See.  The 
last  generally  follow  the  monastic  rules  of  Saint  Benedict,  Saint  Bernard, 
or  Saint  Jerom  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  same  superiority  which 
IS  observable  in  the  secular  above  the  regular  clergy,  is  found  in  the 
nuns  under  the  episcopal  jurisdiction.  Some  of  the  last  inhabit  large' 
convents,  whose  courts  aind  gardens  allow  the  inhabitants  ample  space 
for  exercise  and  amusement.  Instead  of  narrow  cells,  the  nuns  live 
in  a  comfortable  suite  of  apartments,  oflen  at  the  head  of  a  small  family 
of  younger  nuns  whom  they  have  educated,  or  of  pupils,  not  under  re- 
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ligiouB  vowB,  whom  thetr  parents  place  there  fbr  instruetkHi.  The  life, 
» in  fact,  of  these  communities,  is  rather  collegiate  than  monastic ;  an<i 
were  it  not  for  the  tyrannical  law  which  deprives  the  professed  nuns  of 
their  liberty,  such  establishments  would  be  far  from  objectionable.  The 
dress  of  these  nuns  is  still  that  which  the  Duenas^  or  elderly  matrons, 
wore  when  the  convents  were  founded,  with  the  addition  of  a  large 
mantle,  black>  white,  or  blue,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  order, 
which  they  use  at  the  choir.  From  a  headnlress  not  unlike  that  which, 
if  I  may  venture  upon  such  matters,  I  believe  you  call  a  mob-cap,  hangft 
tlie  black  veil.  A  rosary,  or  chaplet  of  black  beads  with  a  cross  at  the 
end,  is  seen  hanging  over  the  neck  and  shoulders,  or  loosely  coiled  on 
a  leather  strap,  which  tightens  the  tunic  or  gown  to  the  waist.  A  slip  o€ 
cloth  of  the  breadth  of  the  shoulders,  called  the  scapulary,  hangs 
down  to  the  feet  both  before  and  behind,  probably  witli  a  view  to  con- 
ceal every  outline  of  the  female  shape. 

The  mildness  of  these  monastic  rules  being  unsatisfactory  to  the  fiery 
spirit  of  bigotry,  many  convents  have  been  founded  under  the  title  of 
Reformed^  where,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  sex  of  the  votaries, 
young  and  delicate  females  are  subjected  to  a  life  of  privation  and 
hardship,  as  the  only  infallible  method  of  obtaining  the  favour  of 
Heaven.  Their  dress  is  a  tunic  of  sackcloth,  tied  round  the  waist 
with  a  knotted  rope.  The  rule  allows  them  no  linen  either  for  clothing 
or  bedding.  Woollen  of  the  coarsest  kind  frets  their  bodies,  day  and 
night,  even  during  the  burning  summers  of  the  South  of  Spain.  A 
mantle  of  the  same  sackcloth  is  the  only  addition  which  the  nuns  make 
to  their  dress  in  winter,  while  their  feet,  shod  with  open  sandals,  and 
without  either  socks  or  stockings,  are  exposed  to  the  sharp  winter 
blasts,  and  the  deadening  chill  of  the  brick  floors.  A  band  of  coarse 
linen,  two  inches  in  breadth,  is  worn  by  the  Capuchin  nuns,  bound 
tight  six  or  eight  times  round  the  head,  in  remembrance,  it  is  said,  of  tlie 
crovn  of  thorns;  and  such  is  the  barbarous  spirit  of  the  ride,  that  it  does 
not  allow  this  band  to  be  taken  off  even  under  an  access  of  fever.  A 
young  woman  that  takes  the  veil  in  any  of  the  reformed  convents  re- 
nounces the  sight  of  her  nearest  relations.  The  utmost  indulgence  as  to 
communication  with  parents  and  brothers  extends  to  a  short  conversation 
once  a  month,  in  the  presence  o£  one  of  the  elder  nuns,  behind  a  thick 
curtain  spread  on  the  inner  side  of  the  iron  grating,  which  completely  in- 
tercepts the  view.  The  religious  vows,  however,  among  the  Capuchin 
nuns  put  a  final  end  to  all  communication  between  parents  and  children. 
To  those  unacquainted  with  the  character  of  our  species  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  will  be  difficult  to  conceive  what  motive  can  influence  the 
mind  of  a  young  creature  of  sixteen  thus  to  sacrifice  herself  upon  the 
altars  of  these  Molochs  whom  we  call  Saints  and  Patriarchs.  To  me 
these  horrid  effects  of  superstition  appear  so  natural,,  that  I  only  wonder 
when  I  see  so  many  of  our  religious  young  females  still  out  of  the 
convent.  Remorse  and  mental  horrors  goad  some  young  men  into  the 
strictest  monasteries,  while  more  amiable,  though  equally  mistaken 
views,  lead  our  females  to  a  similar  course  of  life.  We  are  taught  to 
believe  self-inflicted  pain  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Deity,  both  as  an 
atonement  for  crime,  and  a  token  of  thankfulness.  The  female  cha- 
racter, among  us,  is  a  compound  of  the  most  ardent  feelings — vehe- 
ment to  deliriousness,  generous  to  devotedness.     What  wonder,  then. 
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iff  early  itnpreMed  with  die  loveKness  and  sufferingA  of  an  incarnate 
Deity,  mi  exqutsicety  tender  mind  grow  restless  arid  dissatisfied  with  a 
worid  as  yet  known  only  through  the  pictures  of  morose  fanatics,  and 
pant  after  the  most  effectual  means  of  giving  her  celestial  lover  an  un- 
questionable proof  of  gratitude  ?  The  first  nascent  wish  of  taking 
the  veil  is  eagerly  watched  and  seised  by  a  confessor,  who,  to  a  vio- 
lent jealousy  of  earthly  bridegrooms,  joins  a  confident  sense  of-  merit 
in  airaing  one  virgin  more  to  the  ten  thousand  of  the  spiritual  Harem. 
Pious  parents  tremble  to  place  themselveB  between  God  and  thenr 
daughter,  and  often  with  a  bleeding  heart  lead  her  to  the  foot  of  the 
Altar. 

There  is  an  extreme  eagerness  in  the  Catholic  professors  of  cdibaoy, 
both  nude  and  female,  to  decoy  young  persons  into  the  toils  from  which 
they  themselves  cannot  escape.  With  this  view  they  have  disguised  the 
awful  ceremony  which  cuts  off  an  innocent  girl  ftom  the  sweetest 
hopes  of  nature,  with  the  pomp  and  gaiety  which  mankind  have  unani- 
mously bestowed  on  the  triumph  of  legitimate  love.  The  whole  pro^ 
«ess  which  condemns  a  female  **  to  wither  on  the  virgin  thorn,"  and 
**  litre  a  barren  sister  all  her  life,"  is  studiously  made  to  represent  a 
wedding.  The  unconscious  victim,  generally  in  her  fifteenth'  year, 
finds  herself,  fbr  some  time  ]^evious  to  her  taking  die  veil,  the  queen — 
May,  the  idol  of  the  whole  community  which  has  obtained  her  prefer- 
ence. She  is  constantly  addressed  by  the  name  of  bride,  and  sees 
nothing  but  gay  preparations  for  the  expected  day  of  her  spiritual 
■ttptSak.  Attired  in  a  splendid  dress,  and  decked  with  all  the  jewels  of 
her  frmily  and  friends,  she  takes  public  leave  of  her  acquaintance, 
viitte,  on  her  way  to  the  convent,  several  other  nunneries  to  be  seen 
and  admired  by  the  recluse  inhabitants,  and  even  the  crowd  which  col- 
lects in  her  progress  follows  her  with  tears  and  blessings.  As  she  ap- 
proaches the  church  of  her  monastery,  the  dignified  ecclesiastic  who  is 
to  perform  the  ceremony,  meets  the  intended  novice  at  the  door,  and 
leads  her  to  the  altar  amid  the  sounds  of  bells  and  musical  instruments. 
The  monastic  weeds  are  blessed  by  the  priest  in  her  presence ;  and  having 
embraced  her  parents  and  nearest  relations,  she  is  led  by  the  lady  who 
acts  as  bride's-maid  to  the  amall  door  next  to  the  double  grating,  which 
separates  the  nuns'  choir  from  the  body  of  the  church.  A  cnrtaia  is 
dniwn  while  the  abbess  cuts  off  the  hair  of  the  novice,  and  strips  her 
of  her  worldly  ornaments.  On  the  removal  of  the  curtain  she  appears 
in  the  monastic  garb,  surrounded  by  the  nuns  bearing  lighted  tapers, 
her  fiice  covered  with  the  white  veil  of  probationship,  fixed  on  the  head 
by  a  wreath  of  flowers.  After  the  Te  Deum,  or  some  other  liymn  of 
thanksgiving,  the  frienda  of  the  £anily  adjourn  to  the  Locutwy^  or  visit- 
iBg-lt>om,  where  a  collation  of  ices  and  sweetmeats  is  served  in  the 
presence  of  the  mock  bride,  who,  with  the  principal  nuns, ^attends 
behind  die  grating  which  separates  the  visitors  from  tire  inmates  of 
the  convent  In  the  more  austere  convents  the  parting  visit  is  omitted, 
and  the  sight  of  the  novice  in  the  white  veil,  immediately  afW  hav- 
ing her  hair  cut  off,  is  the  last  which,  for  a  whole  year,  is  granted  to 
the  parents.  They  again  see  her  on  the  day  when  she  binds  herself 
with  the  irrevocable  vows,  never  to  behold  her  more,  unless  they  should 
live  to  see  her  again  crowned  with  flowers,  when  she  is  laid  in  the  grave. 

Instances  of  novices  quitting  the  convent  during  the  year  of  proba- 
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lion  are  extremely  rare.  The  ceremony  of  taking  i!he  veil  is  too  aolentiv 
and  bears  too  much  the  character  of  a  public  engagement,  to  allow  full 
liberty  of  choice  during  the  subsequent  noviciate.  The  timid  mind  of 
a  girl  shrinks  from  the  idea  of  appearing  again  in  the  world,  under  the 
tacit  reproach  of  fickleness  and  relaxed  devotion.  The  nuns,  besides, 
do  not  forget  their  arts  during  the  nominal  trial  of  the  victim,  and  she 
lives  a  whole  year  the  object  of  their  caresses.  Nuns,  in  fkct,  who, 
afber  profession,  would  have  given  their  lives  for  a  day  of  free  breath- 
ing out  of  iheir  prison,  it  has  been  ray  misfortune  to  know ;  but  I  can* 
not  recollect  more  than  one  instance  of  a  novice  quitting  the  convent ; 
and  that  was  a  woman  of  obscure  birth,  on  whom  public  opinion  had 
no  influence. 

That  many  nuns,  especially  in  the  more  liberal  convents,  live  happy, 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  possess  in- 
dubitable evidence  of  the  exquisite  misery  which  is  the  lot  of  some  un- 
fortunate females,  under  similar  circumstances.  I  shall  mention  only 
one  case,  in  actual  existence,  with  which  I  am  circumstantially  ac- 
quainted. 

A  lively  and  interesting  girl  of  fifteen,  poor,  though  connected  with 
some  of  the  first  gentry  in  this  town,  having  received  her  education 
under  an  aunt  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  wealthy,  and  not  austere,  Fran- 
ciscan convent,  came  out,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  see  the  worlds  previous  to 
her  taking  the  veil*  I  oflen  met  the  intended  novice  at  the  house  of 
one  of  her  relations,  where  I  visited  daily.  She  had  scarcely  been  a 
fortnight  out  of  the  cloister,  when  that  world  she  had  learned  to  abhor 
in  description,  was  so  visibly  and  rapidly  winmng  her  affections,  that 
at  the  end  of  three  months  she  could  hardly  disguise  her  aversion  to 
the  veil.  The  day,  however,  was  now  fast  approaching  which  had  been 
fixed  for  the  ceremony,  without  her  feeling  sufficient  resolution  to  de- 
cline it.  Her  father,  a  good  but  weak  man,  she  knew  too  well^  could 
not  protect  her  from  the  ill  treatment  of  an  unfeeling  mother,  whose 
vanity  was  concerned  in  thus  disposing  of  a  daughter  for  whom  she  had 
no  hopes  of  finding  a  suitable  match.  The  kindness  of  her  aunt,  the 
good  nun  to  whom  the  distressed  girl  was  indebted  for  the  happiness  of 
her  childhood,  formed,  besides,  too  strong  a  contrast  with  the  unkind- 
ness  of  the  unnatural  mother,  not  to  give  her  wavering  mind  a  strong 
though  painful  bias  towards  the  cloister.  To  thift  were  added  all  the 
arts  of  pious  seduction  so  common  among  the  religious  of  both  sexes. 
The  preparations  for  the  approaching  solemnity  were,  in  the  mean  time, 
industriously  got  forward  witli  the  greatest  publicity.  Verses  were 
circulated,  in  which  her  confessor  sang  the  triumph  of  Divine  Love 
over  the  wily  suggestions  of  the  impious.  The  wedding-dress  was  shewn 
to  every  acquaintance,  and  due  notice  of  the  appointed  day  was  given 
to  friends  and  relatives.  But  the  ftars  and  aversion  of  the  devoted 
victim  grew  in  proportion  as  she  saw  herself  more  and  more  involved 
in  the  toils  she  had  wanted  courage  to  burst  when  she  first  felt  them. 

It  was  in  company  with  my  friend  Seandro,  with  whose  private  his- 
tory you  are  well  acquainted  *,  that  I  often  met  the  unfortunate  Maria 
Francisca.     His  efforts  to  dissuade  her  from  the  rash  step  she  was 
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^oing  to  take,  and  the  warm  language  in  which  he  spoke  to  her  father 
on  that  subject,  had  made  her  look  upon  him  as  a  warm  and  sincere 
friend.  The  unhappy  girl,  on  the  eve  of  the  day  when  she  was  to  take 
the  veil,  repaired  to  church,  and  sent  him  a  message,  without  mention- 
ing her  name,  that  a  female  penitent  requested  liis  attendance  at  the 
confessional.  With  painful  surprise  he  found  the  future  novice  at  his 
feet,  in  a  state  bordering  on  distraction.  When  a  flood  of  tears  had 
allowed  her  utterance,  she  told  him  that,  for  want  of  another  friend  in 
the  whole  world  to  whom  she  could  disclose  her  feelings,  she  came  to 
him,  not,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  confession,  but  because  she  * 
trusted  he  would  listen  with  pity  to  her  sorrows.  With  a  warmth  and 
eloquence  above  her  years,  she  protested  that  the  distant  terrors  of 
eternal  punishment,  which,  she  feared,  might  be  the  consequence  of  her 
determination,  could  not  deter  her  from  the  step  by  which  she  was 
going  to  escape  the  incessant  persecution  of  her  mother.  In  vain  did 
my  friend  volunteer  his  assistance  to  extricate  her  from  the  appalling 
difficulties  which  surrounded  her :  in  vain  did  he  offer  to  wait  upon  the 
archbishop,  and  implore  his  interference:  no  offers,  no  persuasions 
«ould  move  her.  She  parted  as  if  ready  to  be  conveyed  to  the  scaffold, 
and  the  next  day  she  took  the  veO. 

The  real  kindness  of  her  aunt,  and  the  treacherous  smiles  of  the  other 
nuns,  supported  the  pining  novice  through  tlie  year  of  probation.  The 
scene  I  beheld  when  she  was  bound  with  the  perpetual  vows  of  monas- 
tic life,  is  one  which  I  cannot  recollect  without  an  actual  sense  of 
Bufifbcation.  A  solemn  mass,  performed  with  all  the  splendour  which 
that  ceremony  admits,  preceded  the  awful  oaths  of  the  novice.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  service,  she  approached  the  superior  of  the  order.  A 
pen,  gaily  ornamented  with  artificial  flowers,  was  put  into  her  trembling 
hand,  to  sign  the  engagement  for  life,  on  which  she  was  about  to  enter. 
Then,  standing  before  the  iron-grate  of  the  choir,  she  began  to  chaunt, 
in  a  weak  and  fainting  voice,  the  act  of  consecration  of  herself  to  God; 
but,  having  uttered  a  few  words,  she  fainted  into  the  arms  of  the  sur- 
rounding nuns.  This  was  attributed  to  mere  fatigue  and  emotion. 
No  sooner  had  the  means  employed  restored  to  the  victim  the  powers 
of  speech,  than,  with  a  vehemence  which  those  who  knew  not  her 
circumstances  attributed  to  a  fresh  impulse  of  holy  zeal,  and  in  which 
the  few  tliat  were  in  the  painful  secret  saw  nothing  but  the  madness  of 
despair,  she  hurried  over  the  remaining  sentences,  and  sealed  her  doom 
for  ever. 

The  real  feelings  of  the  new  votaress  were,  however,  too  much 
fraspected  by  her  more  bigoted  or  more  resigned  fellow-prisoners ; 
and  tune  and  despair  making  her  less  cautious,  she  was  soon  looked 
upon  as  one  likely  to  bring  disgrace  on  the  whole  order^  by  divulging 
the  secret  that  it  is  possible  for  a  nun  to  feel  impatient  under  her  vows. 
The  storm  of  conventual  persecution,  (the  fiercest  and  most  pitiless 
of  all  that  breed  in  the  human  heart,)  had  been  lowering  over  the 
unhappy  young  woman  during  the  short  time  which  her  aunt,  the 
prioress,  survived.  But  when  death  had  left  her  friendless,  and 
exposed  to  the  tormenting  ingenuity  of  a  crowd  of  female  zealots, 
whom  she  could  not  escape  for  an  instant,  unable  to  endure  her  misery, 
she  resolutely  attempted  to  drown  herself.  The  attempt,  however, 
was  ineffectual.    And  now  the  merciless  character  of  CatlioUc  sui)er- 
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stitSon  appeared  in  its  full  glare.  The  mother,  without  impeackin^ 
whose  character  no  judicial  steps  could  be  taken  to  prove  Uie  inva«- 
lidity  of  the  profession,  was  dead ;  and  some  relations  and  friends  oC 
the  poor  prisoner  were  moved  by  her  sufferings  to  apply  to  the  cburcli 
for  relief.  A  suit  was  instituted  for  this  purpose  before  the  eccle^ 
siastical  court,  and  the  clearest  evidence  adduced  of  the  indirect 
compulsion  which  had  been  used  in  the  case.  But  the  whole  order 
of  Saint  Francis,  considering  their  honour  at  stake,  rose  against  their 
rebellious  subject,  and  the  judges  sanctioned  her  vows  as  voluntary 
and  valid.  She  lives  still  in  a  state  approaching  to  madness,  and  deaik 
alone  can  break  her  chains. 

Such  an  instance  of  misery  is,  I  hope,  one  of  those  extreme  cases 
which  seldom  take  place,  and  more  seldom  transpire.  The  common 
source  of  suffering  among  the  Catholic  recluses  proceeds  from  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  religious  melancholy,  which,  combined  with  such  com*^ 
plaints  as  originate  in  perpetual  confinement,  afiect  more  or  less  tlie 
greater  number. 

The  mental  disease  to  which  I  allude  is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Escr&pulaSf  and  might  be  called  reUgiowt  anxiety.  It  is  the 
natural  state  of  a  mind  perpetually  dwelling  on  hopes  connected  with 
an  invisible  world,  and  anxiously  practising  means  to  avoid  an  un- 
happy lot  in  it,  which  keep  the  apprehended  danger  for  ever  present  to 
the  imagination.  Consecration  for  life  at  the  altar  promises,  it  is  true, 
increased  happiness  in  the  world  to  come;  but  the  numerous  and 
difficult  duties  attached  to  the  religious  profession,  multiply  the  hazards 
of  eternal  misery  with  tlie  chances  of  failure  in  their  performance ;  and 
while  die  plain  Christian's  offences  against  the  moral  law  are  of^en 
considered  as  mere  frailties,  those  of  the  professed  votary  seldom 
escape  the  aggravation  of  sacrilege.  The  odious  diligence  of  the 
Catholic  moralists  has  raked  together  an  endless  catalogue  of  sinsy  by 
thought,  ivordy  and  deed,  to  every  one  of  which  the  punishment  of  eternal 
flames  has  been  assigned.  This  list,  alike  horrible  and  disgusting, 
haunts  the  imagination  of  the  unfortunate  devotee,  till,  reduced  to  a 
state  of  perpetual  anxiety,  she  can  neither  think,  speak,  nor  act,  without 
discovering  in  every  vital  motion  a  sin  which  invalidates  all  her  past 
sacrifices,  and  dooms  her  painftil  efforts  afler  Christian  perfection  to 
end  in  everlasting  misery.  Absolution,  which  adds  boldness  to  the 
resolute  and  profligate,  becomes  a  firesh  source  of  disquietude  to  a 
timid  and  sickly  mind.  Doubts  innumerable  disturb  the  unhappy  suf- 
ferer, not,  however,  as  to  the  power  of  the  priest  in  glinting  pardon, 
but  respecting  her  own  fulfilment  of  the  conditions,  without  which  to 
receive  absolution  is  a  sacrilege.  These  agonizing  fears,  cherished 
and  fed  by  the  small  circle  of  objects  to  which  a  nun  is  confined,  are 
generally  incurable,  and  usually  terminate  in  an  untimely  death,  or 
insanity. 

There  are,  however,  constitutions  and  tempers  to  which  the  atmo- 
sphere of  a  nunnery  seems  natural  and  congenial.  Women  of  unc(»n- 
mon  cleverness  and  judgment,  whose  strength  of  mind  preserves  them 
in  a  state  of  rational  happiness,  are  sometimes  found  in  the  cloisters. 
But  the  true,  the  genuine  nun — ^such,  I  mean,  as,  unincumbered  by  a 
barbarous  rule,  and  blessed  with  that  Liliputian  activity  of  mind 
which  can  convert  a  pariour  or  a  kitchen  into  an  universe — ^presents  a 
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woit  curious  moAiflea^oii  of  that  amusiiur  eharacter»  ^^  M  maid* 
Like  their  virgin  sisteraall  over  the  worlds  mey  too  have,  more  or  lew, 
a  flirting  penod»  ef  which  the  confessor  is  always  the  happy  and 
exclusive  dbject.  The  heart  and  soul  of  almost  every  nun  not  passed 
fil^  are  centred  in  tshe  priest  that  directs  her  conscience.  The  con« 
^ent  messengars  are  seen  about  the  town  with  lots  of  spiritual  liQeti^ 
domXf  in  search  of  a  soothing  line  from  the  ghostly  fathers.  The  nuns 
not  only  address  them  by  that  endearing  name,  but  will  not  endure 
|*rom  them  the  common  form  of  speech  in  the  third  person: — they 
must  be  /Woy^,  as  children  are  by  their  parents*  Jealousy  is  a  fre- 
quent symptom  of  this  nameless  attachment ;  and  though  it  is  in^KM- 
Bible  for  every  nun  to  have  exclusive  possession  of  her  confessor,  few 
will  allow  the  presence  of  a  rival  within  their  own  convent* 

I  do  not  intend,  however,  to  cast  an  imputation  of  levity  on  the  class 
of  8panish  females  which  I  am  describing.  Instances  of  gross  miscon- 
duct are  extremely  rare  among  the  nuns.  Indeed,  the  physical  barriers 
which  protect  their  virtue  are  fully  adequate  to  guard  them  against 
the  dangers  of  a  most  unbounded  mental  intimacy  with  their  confessors. 
Neither  would  I  suggest  the  idea  that  nothing  but  obstables  of  this 
kind  keeps  them,  in  all  cases,  within  the  bounds  of  modesty.  My 
only  object  is  to  expose  the  absurdity  and  unfeelingness  of  a  system 
which,  while  it  surrounds  the  young  recluses  with  strong  walls,  massive 
gates,  and  spiked  windows,  grants  them  the  most  intimate  communi- 
cation with  a  man — often  a  young  man — that  can  be  carried  on  in 
words  and  writing.  The  struggle  between  the  heart  thus  barbarously 
tried,  and  the  unnatural  duties  of  the  religious  state,  though  sometimes 
a  mystery  to  die  modest  sufierer,  is  plainly  visible  in  most  of  the 
young  captives. 

About  the  age  of  fifty,  (for  spiritual  flirtation  seldom  exhausts 
itself  before  that  age,)  the  genuine  nun  has  settled  every  feeling  and 
affection  upon  that  shifting  centre  of  the  universe,  which,  like  some 
circles  in  astronomy,  changes  with  every  step  of  the  individual — I  mean 
seif.  It  has  been  observed  that  no  European  language  possesses  a 
true  equivalent  for  your  English  word  comfort ;  and,  considering  the 
state  of  this  country,  Spanish  would  have  little  chance  of  producing  a 
similar  substantive,  were  it  not  for  some  of  our  nuns,  who,  as  they 
make  a  constant  practical  study  of  the  subject,  may,  at  length,  enrich 
our  dictionary  with  a  name  for  what  they  know  so  well  without  it. 
Their  comforts,  however,  poor  souls  I  are  still  of  an  inferior  kind,  and 
arise  chiefly  from  the  indulgence  of  that  temper,  which,,  in  the  language 
of  your  ladies^  maids^  makes  their  mistresses  vtry  particular;  and  which, 
by  a  strange  application  of  the  word,  confers  among  us  the  name  of 
impertinente.  The  squeamishness,  fastidiousness,  and  morbid  sensi- 
bility of  nuns,  make  that  name  a  proverbial  reproach  against  every 
sort  of  afiected  delicacy.  As  great  and  wealthy  nunneries  possess 
considerable  influence,  and  none  can  obtain  the  patronage  of  the  Holy 
Sisters  {Mothers^  as  they  are  called  by  the  Spaniards,)  without  acco- 
modating themselves  to  the  tone  and  manners  of  the  society,  every 
person,  male  or  female,  connected  with  it,  acquires  a  peculiar  mincing 
air,  which  cannot  be  mistaken  by  an  experienced  observer.  But  in 
none  does  it  appear  more  ludicrously  than  in  the  old-fashioned  mtn-- 
doctors.    Their  patience  in  listening  to  long,  minute,  and  often-told 
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reports  o£  cases ;  the  mock  autliority  with  which  they  enforce  their 
prescriptioQSy  and  the  peculiar  wit  they  employ  to  raise  the  spirits  of 
their  patients,  would,  in  a  Hx>re  free  country,  furnish  comedy  with  m 
tnost  amusing  character.    Some  years  ago,  a  very  stupid  practitioner 
bethought  himself  of  taking,  orders,  thus  to  unite  the  spiritual  aad 
bodily  leech  for  the  convenience  of  nuns.    The  Pope  granted  him  » 
dispensation  of  the  ecclesiastical  law,  which  forbids  priests  practtsin^ 
j^ysie,  and  he  found  himself,  unrivalled  in  powers  among  the  faculrp* 
The  scheme  succeeded  so  well  that  our  doctor  sent  home  for  a  lad« 
his  nephew,  whom  he  has  brought  up  in  this  two-fold  trade,  which, 
finr  want  of  direct  heirs,  of  which  priests  in  this  country  cannot  boast, 
is  likely  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  collateral  branches  of  that  family. 
With  regard  to  their 'curative  system,  as  it  applies  to  the  soul,  I  am  m 
very  incompetent  judge :  the  body,  I  know — at  least  the  half-spiritual- 
ised bodies  of  tlie  nuns — they  treat  exclusively  with  syrups.     This  is 
a  fact  of  which  I  have  a  melancholy  proof  in  a  near  relation,  a  most 
amiable  young  woman,  who  was  allowed  to  drop  into  an  early  grave^ 
while  her  growing  disease  was  opposed  with  nothing  but  syrup  of 
violets !     I^must  add,  however,  that  the  wary  doctor,  not  forgetting 
the  ghostly  concerns  of  his  patient,  never  omitted  to  add  a  certain  dose 
of  Agnus  Cojstui  to  every  ounce  of  the  syrup ;  a  practice  to  which,  he 
once  told  a  friend  of  mine,  both  he  and  his  uncle  most  religiously 
adhered  when  attending  young  nuns,  with  the  benevolent  purpose  of 
making  their  religious  duties  more  easy.  L.  D. 


on  HEABING  AN  ALMOST-FORGOTTKN  SONG. 

Oh  !  cease,  and  never  sing  again 

(Or  not  to  me)  that  mouniml  straio  ; 

For  round  my  heart  its  echoes  roll'd 

AH  the  pangs  I  feh  of  old : 

Waked  the  thought  of  prospects  blishtcd. 

Friends  too  long,  too  well  believed, 
Fond  affections  unrequited. 

Faults  and  follies  unretrieved  :^- 
Wakcd  regFet  and  shame  in  me. 

Who  on  a  reckless  idol's  shrine, 
Witli  passionate  prodigality. 

Cast  a  heart  so  warm  as  mine. 
Sad  they  spoke — oh,  vainly  check'd. 

Pours  a  flood  of  bitter  tears ; 
For  health  departed,  spirits  wreck'd. 

And  aimless  life's  declining  years. 
Spoke  of  all  1  've  borne  to  prove- 
All  hopeless,  fruitless,  thankless  still ! 
The  long  devotion  of  a  love 

Time  cannot  cure,  nor  absence  chill. 
Then  wonder  not  if  I  implore 
To  hear  those  touching  sounds  no  more  : 
f  should  not  weep  to  tnis  excess. 
Did  my  heart  own  their  sweetness  less. 

V.  li.  S. 
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STATE    OF    RELIGION    IN    THE    HIGHLANDS. 

The  two  principal  distinctions  in  the  religion  of  tlie  Highlaadeni  mte 
the  Presbyterian  and  the  Roman  Catholic,  The  latter,-  with  few  ex«> 
oefilioBs,  is  confined  to  the  county  of  Inverness,  particularly  td  the 
diatncta  of  Lochaber,  Moydart,  Araaaik,  Morrer,  Knoydart,  and  Strath 
Glass,  and  to  the  islands  of  Cannay,  Big,  Scrnth  Ouist,  and  Barra^ 
where  the  adherents  to  the  religion  of  th^r  ancestors  are  equal,  if  not 
superior  in  number,  to  the  disciples  of  the  Reformation.  Thore  are 
likewise  a  few  Episcopalians,  chiefly  among  the  gentry  ;  and  I  heard 
of  some  Methodists  and  Anabaptists.  To  these  may  be  added  some 
aeceders  from  the  Scotch  church,  whose  consdenees  rebel  against  ec- 
eleaiasticid  patronage,  but  whose  points  of  ^th  know  no  dissimilarity, 
and  who  wander  about  the  country  praying  and  preaching  at  their  own 
discretion. 

The  religion  of  a  Highlander  is  peaceable  and  unobtrusive.  He 
never  arms  himself  with  quotations  from  Scripture  to  carry  on  offensive 
operations.  There  is  no  inducement  for  him  to  strut  about  in  the  garb 
of  piety,  in  order  to  attract  respect,  as  his  own  conduct  insures  it. 
Not  being  perplexed  by  doubt,  he  wants  no  one  to  corroborate  his 
£uth«  Upon  such  a  subject,  therefore,  lie  is  silent,  unless  invited  to 
the  conversation,  and  then  he  entertains  it  with  solemnity  and  reve* 
rence*  The  relationship  between  him  and  his  Creator  is  more  in  his 
heart  than  on  his  tongue.  I  believe  his  religious  feelings  to  be  as  sin- 
eere  as  they  are  simple  and  unassuming ;  and  that  moral  precepts  are 
more  congenial  to  his  disposition  than  mysteries. 

That  this  should  be  the  character  of  Papists  as  well  as  Protestants, 
may  possibly  create  astonishment.  I  could  not  discover  any  difference ; 
and  my  own  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  the  clergymen  with  whom 
I  have  eeoversed.  They  have  invariably  stated,  in  answer  to  my  ques- 
tions on  this  pomt,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  equally  good  mem- 
bers of  society,  and  equally  quiet  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  tenets,  with 
their  own  Presbyterian  parishioners ;  and  moreover  they  paid  the  same 
compliment  to  the  priests. 

Another  circumstance,  still  more  astonishing,  is,  that  Protestants 
and  Papists,  so  often  pronounced  to  be  eternally  inimical,  live  here  in 
jchaiity  and  brotherhood.  On  neither  side  is  humanity  forgotten  in 
their  doctrine  of  divinity.  The  world,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon  under- 
stand that  distinctions  in  worship  do  not  necessarily  imply  distinctions 
in  our  nature ;  and  that  our  fellow-beings  of  opposite  religions  are  as 
capable  of  love  and  friendship,  of  benevolence  and  sympathy,  as  those 
who  kneel  on  the  same  hassock,  or  chaunt  the  same  psalm.  In  Fort 
William  there  is  the  Scotch  church,  and  the  Episcopal  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapeb.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, know  no  division,  except  at  the  doors  a(  their  respective  places 
of  worship. ''^     On  a  Sunday  morning  they  may  be  seen  in  the  street, 


*  Pennant,  speakuig  of  the  island  of  Cannay,  says,  '*  The  minister  and  the 
Popish  priest  reside  In  Eig  {  but,  hy  reason  of  the  turbulent  seas  that  divide  these 
isles,  are  very  seldom  able  to  attend  their  flocks.  1  admire  the  moderation  of  their 
congreipUioM,  who  attend  the  preaching  of  either  Indifferently  as  they  happen  to 
arrive.    As  the  Scotch  are  oeconomists  in  religion,  1  would  reeommend  tlie  practice 
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and  approaching  by  the  several  roads,  conversing  together  '*  in  unitjr 
of  spirit  and  in  the  bond  of  peace,"  till  the  time  arrives  for  their  se* 
parataon*  when  each  man  bends  his  course  according  to  the  dictates  of 
hie  own  conscience,  without  note  or  comnient  from  the  others ;  and 
when  the  assemblies  are  dismissed,  they  meet  again  as  cordially  as  ihej 
parted.  The  advocate  for  mtoLeTaBee  will  say,  such  a  people  moat 
either  be  lukewarm  and  indifferent,  or  the  thing  is  impossiUe.  N^ 
at  all.  They  are  truly  earnest  in  their  devotion.  The  same  spirit  of 
charity  is  diftused  throughout  families.  A  master  does  not  require  his 
servants  to  think  as  he  thinks ;  he  merely  requires  them  to  do  as  they 
are  bid.  A  husband  is  not  offended  because  his  wife  loves  coBsub-* 
stantiation  better  than  transubstantiation,  provided  she  loves  him*  Aa 
for  their  children,  they  easily  come  to  an  agreement  about  ^em,  if 
they  agree  in  every  thing  else.  I  visited  a  fiunily,  where  the  master 
of  the  house  and  his  sons  are  Roman  Catholics,  his  wife  and  daughter 
Efisoopalians,  and  the  tutor  a  Presbyterian.  What  a  mixture !  And 
does  it  not  lead  to  confusion  and  wrangling  ?  By  no  means ;  quite 
the  contrary.  It  is  a  daily  lesson  of  good-will  and  kind-hearted  for- 
bearance, and  every  one  in  the  house  is  benefited  by  it. 

Much  as  I  am  partial  to  the  character  of  the  Highlanders,  I  am  un- 
willing to  ascribe  this  generous  toleration  in  social  iife  to  their  own  pe- 
culiar disposition.  Would  not  all  men  act  towards  each  other  in  the 
same  manner,  were  there  no  external  influoice  employed  to  goad  and 
sting  them  into  hatred  ?  Who  will  believe  we  are  cursed  with  an  in- 
nate horror  at  those  who  differ  from  us  in  sacred  interpretations,  or  in 
metaphysical  conjectures?  Let  us  not  entertain  so  humiliating  an 
idea.  Mankind  are  naturally  averse  to  enmity ;  for  it  not  only  dis- 
turbs their  better  feelings,  but  there  is  personal  danger  in  it.  Every 
individual  likes  peace  better  than  war ;  though  there  are  certain'stimtt- 
lants  which  will  infallibly  make  him  fight.  So  likewise  will  anathemas 
firom  the  pulpit  turn  a  peaceful  congregation  into  a  set  of  persecuting 
zealots.  To  the  honour  of  the  HighUuid  clergy,  they  are  guiltless  of 
employing  their  power  for  so  atrocious  a  purpose ;  and  indeed  their 
tenets  are  not  exclusive.  Then  again,  the  great  cause  in  favour  of 
their  tranquillity,  no  political  advantage  can  be  gained  by  setting  these 
people  at  variance.  It  is  to  the  absence  of  these  **  spirit-stirring 
drums,'*  and  not  to  the  Highlanders  themselves,  that  we  are  to  attri- 
bute their  freedom  from  the  bitterness  of  superstition. 

The  Lowlanders  are  continually  lamenting  that  the  monisters  of  the 
Highland  church  are  deficient  in  education.  That  this  is  partly  true 
cannot  be  dissembled.  Several  have  been  described  to  me  in  terms 
unfi^vourable  to  members  of  a  teamed  profession ;  and  I  have  acddent- 


bf  one  of  the  little  Swiss  mixed  cantons,  who,  through  mere  frogality,  kept  bnt  one 
dirine ;  a  moderate  honest  fellow,  who,  steering  clear  of  controyersial  points,  hdd 
forth  to  the  Calrinist  flock  on  one  part  of  the  day,  and  to  his  Catholic  on  the  other. 
He  lived  long  among  them  much  respected,  and  died  lamented/' — Scotland^  voL  ii. 
page  316. 

Mr.  Matthews  likeirisc,  in  his  '*  Diary  of  an  Inyalid,"  describes  Sw}ta«rland  as 
a  country  <<  where  the  bitterness  of  reli^uus  differences  is  softened  by  the  kindly 
feelings  of  human  brotherhood."  But  this  character  is  not  peculiar  to  moun- 
taineers, as  it  belongs  equally  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States .— What  a 
letsson  to  other  countries'. 
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ally  met  with  w»ne  few  who  answered  the  dascriptioii*    Ob  the  other 
hand,  tliere  are  among  tliem  men  of  learning  and  science,  of  high  in- 
tellectual powers,  and  of  liberal  principles.     Those  who  accuse  so 
many  of  their  clergy  of  being  ignorant  fanatics,  ought,  at  the  same 
time,  to  do  justice  to  their  philosophers.     It  is  fortunate,  however, 
that  none  of  dieir  enthusiasts  attack  the  creeds  of  others.    Their  seal 
takes,  peiiiape,  as  uncharitable,  diough  certainly  not  so  pemicioiis  a 
course.     They  do  not  hold  up  other  churches  to  detestation,  but  are 
content  to  nudce  dieir  hearers  detest  themselves.     A  God  of  terror  and 
the  slender  chance  of  escape  ^m  eternal  punishment  is  their  constant 
theme»     Such  a  doctrine  may  be  convenient,  as  it  reqinres  less  ability 
to  excite  fear  than  to  inspire  hope.    Their  congr^fations  hsten  with 
as  much  awe  as  they  would  to  a  ghost  story,  and  finding  their  appre- 
henaions  alarmed,  are  apt  to  place  it  to  ihe  account  of  a  pious  in- 
Auenoe  working  on  their  semis.     Hearing  one  of  these  ministers  ad- 
dress a  table  of  communicants,  and  observing  **  his  lengthened  chin, 
his  tunied-up  snout,  his  eldritdi  squeel  and  gestures,"  I  was  curious 
to  learn  the  nature  of  his  Gaelic  harangue ;  when  it  was  told  me  he  was 
questioning  the  probability  of  more  than  two  among  them  having  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  worthily,  and  doubting  if  more  than  one  would 
obtain  salvation :  now  he  is  a  great  favourite  of  the  multitude.     But, 
as  I  have  already  remarked,  such  preachers  form  only  a  part  of  the 
Highland  church ;  the  better  part  are  very  distinct.     I  have  been  in 
eompany  with  some  of  their  clergy,  who  cannot  £ul  in  engaging  the 
highest  admiration  and    esteem :  men  not  merely  of  general  know- 
ledge,  but  of  general  humanity :    neither  formal   nor  sanctified   in 
their  own  deportment,  nor  envious  of  the  cheerfulness  of  others.     Not 
content  with  attending  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  parishioners, 
they  assist  them  in  their  temporal  affairs ;  and  are  more  anxious  to 
make  good   members  of  society  thaa  bad  theologians.     Chaueer's 
"  good  country  parson^"  and  Goldsmith's  *^  village  preacher,*'  are  here 
jshewn  to  be  something  more  than  the  mere  coinage  of  a  poet's  brain. 

Even  at  this,  time  ecdesiastical  penance  is  enforced,  in  some  of  the 
•remoter  districts,  with  as  much  rigour  as  in  the  early  days  of  the  Kirk. 
The  ctUty^toolf  their  only  reUc  of  popery,  long  banished  from  the 
liowlands^  is  yet  to  be  found  among  the  hilk,  in  spite  of  the  arguments 
of  common  sense,  and  (what  is  more  difficult  to  withstand)  the  world's 
ridicule.  In  oth«r  reapects,  likewise,  their  church  discipline  is  carried 
to  a-  harsh  eistreme.  Instances  of  excommunication,  whidi  not  only 
depsrves  the  devoted  sinner,  but  also  his  children,  of  all  religious  rites, 
are  still  to  be  met  with  in  some  of  the  parishes.  Notices  have  been 
publicly  delivered  in  churches  that  all  persons  who  had,  during  the 
preceding  year,  been  guilty  of  profaning  the  Sabbath,  even  in  so  small 
a  degree  as  the  writing  of  a  letter,  should  be  debarred  from  the  com- 
munion-table. This,  one  of  the  elders  assured  me,  was  a  **  wholesome 
severity,"  while  he  himself  sat  replenishing  his  rummer  of  whisky-panch 
for  the  third  time,  and  that  too  on  a  Sunday  evening, — ^but  punch,  as 
the  ordinary  in  Jonathan  Wild  argues,  '*is  no  where  forbidden  in 
Scripture."  Not  long  ago,  a  minister  took  it  into  his  head  to  keep  two 
books,  white  and  black,  wherein  he  set  down  the  names  of  the  righteous 
and  the  unrighteous  throughout  his  parish.  The  idea,  if  not  badly 
imagined,  was  badly  executed ;  he  should  have  kept  a  sevenibld  book 
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for  the  greys.     Possibly  the  bint  was  taken  from  the  following  lines  in 
the  *•  Frere's  Tale ;" 

**  They  weren  in  the  archedekea's  book  ; 
Than  had  he  thurgh  his  jurisdiction 
Power  to  don  on  hem  correction." 

It  is  however  gratifying  to  add,  that  there  are  few  who  regard  the 
examples  of  clerical  authority  otherwise  than  with  a  smile,  the  delin- 
quents themselves  excepted.  The  Highland  clergy  demand  so  much 
respect  for  their  cliaritable  demeanour  towards  the  followers  of  a  faith, 
to  the  tenets  of  which  they  feel  the  greatest  abhorrence,  that  I  have 
unwillingly  alluded  to  any  thing  in  their  dispraise.  Nor  perhaps  should 
I  have  said  a  word  upon  so  ungracious  a  subject,  had  not  their  want  of 
a  suitable  education  been  frequently  spoken  of  in  the  public  papers  of 
Scotland,  and  that  witliout  paying  due  honour  either  to  their  men  iiX 
learning,  or  to  their  liberality. 

No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  general  mode  o£  worship  among  the  Pres- 
byterians ;  yet  many  are  unacquainted  with  their  custom  of  administer- 
ing the  sacrament  in  the  open  air, — ^the  grandest  religious  ceremony  1 
ever  beheld.  The  crowds  which  assemble  from  all  parts  render  their 
churches  inadequate  for  the  occasion.  It  is  held  once  a  year,  and,  in 
some  parishes,  only  once  in  two  years.  I  attended  one  at  Loch  Inver  in 
Sutherland,  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  and  rugged  tract  of  mountains,  whore 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  work  of  man  can  be  perceived.  At  another  time 
A  stranger  might  have  arrived  there,  and,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  scenes 
mourned  over  the  cruel  depopulation  of  the  country.  Now  it  was  like 
4he  neighbourhood  of  a  large  town,  when,  for  some  cause,  the  inhabitants 
are  called  forth  to  a  particular  8{K>t.  From  every  direction,  across  the 
hills,  were  they  approaching,  some  on  horseback,  others  on  foot,  aU 
quietly  pursuing  their  course  to  the  same  point.  As  I  walked  forward, 
at  the  turn  of  an  almost  trackless  path,  the  congregation  came  sud- 
denly in  sight,  sitting  on  the  sward,  silently  waiting  for  the  minister. 
My  mind  had  been  previously  excited  by  a  morning  journey  among  the 
gigantic  and  awful  mountains  of  Assint,  and  was  prepared  to  receive 
4he  fullest  impression  from  such  a  scene.  I  was  with  some  friends  in  a 
cottage,  when  a  whisper  informed  us  that  the  minister  was  on  the 
ground. 

We  went  forth,  and,  uncovering  our  heads,  drew  near  to  the  multi- 
tude. I  guessed  them  at  three  thousand  ;  but  was  told  I  greatly  under- 
rated their  number.  They  were  seated,  as  closely  as  possible,  upon  a 
^ntly  rising  ground,  which  terminated,  at  the  upper  end,  in  a  craggy 
hill,  and  with  hills  of  the  same  nature  to  the  riglit  and  left,  forming  a 
iiiiul  of  amphitheatre.  Not  only  was  the  ground  itself  completdy 
filled,  but  hundreds  had  taken  their  station  among  the  crags.  I  can- 
<not  imagine  a  more  picturesque  grouping,  surrounded  by  romantic 
scenery.  Before  we  came  among  them,  the  psalm  had  begun.  Tlicir 
singing  was  not,  as  we  often  hear  it,  nasal  and  obstreperous ;  on  the 
contrary,  their  voices  were  attuned  as  if  subdued  in  attention  to  a 
supernatural  accompaniment.  While  passing  over  a  hillock,  the  echo 
of  the  rocks  almost  deceived  me ;  for,  on  a  sudden,  the  sounds  setMiied 
to  issue  from  above,  and  an  enthusiast  might  liave  imagined  that  an 
invisible  choir  of  angels  wert%  indeed,  siduting,  in  return^  their  fellow- 
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servants  in  song.  With  difficulty  we  reached  a  bench,  under  a  piece 
of  saii-cloth,  enjoying  an  entire  view  of  the  congregation.  Two  long 
narrow  tables,  covered  with  a  "  fair  white  linen  cloth,"  were  placed  in 
the  midst.  The  minister  was  protected  from  the  weather  in  a  small 
wooden  building,  somewhat  like  a  watch-box  with  the  upper  half-door 
away  ;  but,  though  I  liken  it  to  such  a  thing,  it  had  not,  in  my  eyes,  a 
degrading  effect.  What  a  glorious  sight !  Every  one  so  neatly  attired, 
so  patient,  so  serious,  so  solemn !  This  throng  was  assembled  on  a 
certain  day,  and  at  a  certain  hour,  many  from  a  distance  of  fif^y  miles, 
all  joining  with  decent  piety  in  the  same  psaim,  without  affectation, 
without  grimace,  their  eyes  humbly  bent  down,  or  modestly  raised  to 
their  instructor.  I  never  thought  upon  creeds ;  I  thought  only  upon 
what  was  before  me— devotion  !  How  poor  are  "  gay  religions  fuU  of 
pomp  and  gold,"  compared  to  their  sincere  and  simple  worship ! 

The  prayer  lasted  half  an  hour,  and  the  sermon  an  hour.  Yet  1 
listened  unweariedly,  though  I  understood  not  one  word  of  Gaelic,  to 
the  music  of  syllables,  as  uttered  by  the  minister,  whose  modulation  of 
voice  was  the  finest  that  can  be  conceived  :  added  to  which,  the  grace 
and  dignity  of  his  action,  for  ever  varied,  but  seldom  greatly  elevated  ; 
and,  above  all,  the  smile  of  good-will,  which  never  lefl  his  counte- 
nance. Af\er  the  sermon,  every  one  still  keeping  his  place,  he  ad- 
dressed them  on  the  subject  of  the  Communion.  The  tables  were 
then  filled,  a  collection  made  for  the  poor,  and  the  elements  brought 
forward,  the  bread  on  a  silver  salver,  and  the  wine  in  two  silver  cha- 
lices, which  were  distributed  by  the  elders^  while  the  minister,  stand- 
ing between  the  two  ends  oi  the  tables,  read  the  appropriate  passage 
from  the  Testament,  and  aflerwards  discoursed  to  them,  at  considerar 
ble  length,  on  the  nature  of  their  obligations.  These  communicanta 
then  retired,  and  the  tables  were  again  filled,  and  so  on,  till  the  sacra- 
ment was  administered  to  all  those  who  had  previously  obtained  per- 
mission; each  separate  table  being  attended  by  different  assisting 
clergymen. 

The  state  of  the  weather  could  not  have  been  more  favourable  for 
this  meeting  under  the  canopy  of  Heaven,  as  it  was  very  warm,  and 
with  shadowing  clouds.  For  a  long  time  I  was  insensible  to  any  thing 
that  tended  to  destroy  either  the  propriety  or  the  solemnity. of  the 
congregation.  At  last  I  observed  there  were  twice  as  many  women  as 
men, — a  most  disproportionate  assortment ;  and  that  the  aged  were 
more  devout  than  the  young,  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  gave  some 
unequivocal  signs  of  indifference  and  impatience ;  but,  be  it  remem- 
bered, the  service  lasted  altogether' eight  hours  and  a  half.  I  also  dis- 
covered that  some  became  sleepy ;  but,  poor  souls !  what  a  toilsome 
distance  had  they  travelled !  Then  again,  from  some  quarter  or  an- 
other, there  was  an  incessant  cry  of  infanta,  except  during  the  time  of 
singing,  and  the  exception  is  a  proof  of  the  power  of  mane ;  this, 
however,  was  unavoidable,  for  who  were  left  to  take  charge  of  them  at 
their  homes  ?  and  how  could  they  live  without  their  mothers'  bosoms  ? 
I  saw  the  necessity  of  bringing  them,  and  forgave  them  for  their  noise 
with  all  my  heart.  S. 
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SKETCHES    OF    ITALY,    IN    VERSE    AND    PROSE. 

No.  II. — Como, 

Whbre  Como  on  its  lake's  still  bosom  views 
Bleiik  Alpine  snows,  and  summer's  fervid  hues. 
There  is  a  solitude  more  sweet  than  e'er 
Was  given  to  Fancy's  dream,  or  Poet's  prayer  ; 
Where  rocks  and  woods  ward  off  the  noon-tide  ray, 
And  meeting  points  inclose  a  tranc[uil  bay 
Which  sleeps  on  russet  sands,  or  ripples  o'er. 
Welling  from  cavern'd  fount,  the  pebbly  shore ; 
Where  the  bare  crag  that  to  the  wave  descends 
Its  shadows  with  the  light^leaved  olive  blends. 
And  myrtles  mingled  with  the  clustering  vine 
High  over-arch'd  a  bower  of  fragrance  twine  ; 
Whilst  far  beyond  the  lake's  broad  waters  roli'd 
Expand  their  purple  splendours  edged  with  gold, 
E^  headland  bkaK  ana  misty  isle  retire. 
And  seem  to  tinge  each  distant  cape  with  fire. 

This  calm  retirement  virtuous  Pliny  chose. 
Within  these  groves  he  sought  and  found  repose. 
When  sickening  with  the  vulgar  toils  of  life. 
The  courtly  homage,  the  forensic  strife. 
He  left  the  world  which  triflers  hold  so  dear. 
And  joyous  sprang  to  feast  on  Nature  here. 
*'  Beauties  of  earth  and  heaven,"  ('twas  thus  he  cried) 
*'  Thou  wave  dark-heaviug  to  the  cavern's  side. 
Thou  ancient  forest's  venerable  shade, 
Ye  azure  mountains  that  in  distance  fade. 
Ye  clouds  that  round  their  icy  summits  break. 
How  pure,  how  deep  the  wisdom  that  ye  speak  ! 
Not  that  vain  knowledge  taught  in  worldly  schools. 
To  flatter,  fawn,  ensnare,  delude  by  rules ; 
In  truth's  fair  semblance  to  conceal  our  guile. 
And  sheath  the  sttn»  of  malice  in  a  smile  : 
Not  that  base  grovelling  to  another's  will. 
Reviled,  spurn *d,  trampled,  yet  complacent  still ; 
But  studious  thoughts  on  Nature's  v/orks  intent. 
The  soaring  hopes  in  fancy's  visions  sent. 
The  clear  transparence  of  the  spotless  mind. 
Which  glows  with  joys  that  leave  no  shade  behind." 

Thus  didst  thou  read  Creation's  moral  page. 
Thus  soothe  thy  cares,  O  philosophic  sage. 
I  feel  with  thee  the  raptures  that  inspir'd 
Thy  lonely  hours,  when,  in  itself  retired. 
Thy  free  mind  soar'd  upon  the  wings  of  thought. 
And  grasp'd  the  fair  ideas  which  it  sought. 
I  seem  thy  sports,  thy  studies  to  divide, 
Through  valleys  lone  1  hnger  by  thy  side, 
Braathe  the  keen  freshness  of  toe  mountaia-air. 
And  read  man's  charter'd  independence  there. 
Or  trim  wiih  thee  the  midnight  lamp,  and  gaze 
Upon  the  glories  of  Rome's  ancient  days. 
The  glow  of  mind,  the  constancy  of  soul. 
Stamped  by  thy  eenius  on  the  historic  roll. 
When  o'er  thy  breast  prophetic  longings  came. 
And  throbb'd  with  promise  of  immortal  fame. 

But  did  thy  virtuous  bosom  never  feel 
Those  blighted  hopes  which  thought  could  never  heal  ? 
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Did  thy  capacious  wisdom  ne'er  explore 

Ao  unseen  world,  where  fame  should  be  no  more  ? 

Wast  thou  content  mind's  purest  joys  to  know. 

And  in  the  silent  grave  those  joys  forego? 

The  towering  heights  of  Reason's  lore  to  try. 

To  phime  thme  eagle  fancy  and  to  die  ? 

Did  no  still  voice  e*er  whisper  in  thy  breast. 

That  those  fond  aspirations  to  be  blest, 

That  feverish  restlessness,  that  mortal  strife. 

Were  the  sure  earnests  of  immortal  life. 

Seeds  of  that  flower  that  was  again  to  bloom 

More  bright,  more  fair,  and  live  beyond  the  tomb  ? 

Unhappy  I  from  these  truths  thou  tum*dst  away. 

Nor  hairdst  the  mom  that  brought  our  glorious  day* 

The  Tiew  of  the  Lake  of  Como  from  the  town  is  confined  to  a  small 
circular  basin,  surrounded  by  high  hills,  and  enlivened  by  villae.  On 
doubling  a  low  headland,  a  very  beautiful  reach  is  seen.  The  moun- 
tains rise  on  each  side  boldly  from  the  water's  edge,  and  their  summits 
terminate  in  peaks  of  varied  form  and  elevation.  Their  gradual  ascent 
(in  Gibbon's  words)  is  covered  by  a  triple  plantation  of  olives,  of 
vines,  and  of  chesnut-trees,  and  they  are  clothed  nearly  to  then: 
summits  with  verdure.  The  green  mass  of  the  woods  is  agreeably 
interrupted  in  various  places  by  small  villages,  clustering  round  the 
slender  tower  of  the  church,  or  by  the  solitary  convent  or  chapel, 
whilst  the  white  villas  which  crowd  the  shores  are  reflected  in  the 
transparent  waters  which  flow  close  under  their  walls.  About  three 
miles  from  Como  we  came  to  the  promontory  and  small  village  of 
Tomo.  It  forms  a  very  picturesque  object,  sloping  gradually  from 
the  higher  hills,  and  projecting  far  into  the  lake,  with  its  houses, 
church,  and  cypress-trees.  Here  some  have  placed  Pliny's  two  villas 
— ^his  Tragedy  and  Comedy.  The  situation  has  sufficient  beauty,  and 
agrees  well  enough  with  Pliny's  description  to  warrant  us  in  placing 
them  here;  but  there  is  nothing  like  conclusive  evidence  of  their 
having  occupied  this  site.  We  coasted  the  Eastern  shore  of  the  lake 
from  Tomo,  admiring,  as  we  advanced,  the  beauty  and  boldness  of  the 
scenery,  and,  about  two  miles  farther,  landed  at  a  modern  villa  called 
the  Pliniana*  Here,  in  the  inner  court  of  the  house,  is  the  inter- 
mitting fountain  described  by  both  Plinys.  Its  source  is  under  a  low 
cavern ;  it  runs  with  great  rapidity,  and  is  as  clear  aa  crystal.  The 
attendant  informed  us,  that  it  still  rises  and  fhlls  thrice  a-day,  but  at 
uncertain  hours.  It  does  not,  I  think,  appear  from  Pliny's  account, 
that  he  had  a  villa  close  to  this  fountain ;  and,  indeed,  the  confined 
situation,  hardly  allowing  room  for  a  house,  is  very  ill  adapted  to  the 
space  of  a  Roman  mansion.  The  site,  however,  of  the  Pliniana  is  very 
foeautifril ;  it  is  embosomed  in  a  grove  of  chesnuts,  laujel,  and  cypress ; 
it  clings  close  to  the  rocky  hill  which  rises  immediately  above  it ;  and 
commands  an  extensive  and  magnificent  view  of  the  lake. 

I  shall  subjoin  Pliny's  description  of  his  villas  on  the  lake,  as  tending 
to  illustrate  the  beautiful  scenery  in  which  his  elegant  genius  seems  so 
much  to  have  delighted. 

**  On  this  shore  I  have  many  villas,  but  two,  as  they  please  me 
most,  so  principally  engage  me.  The  one  placed  on  rocks,  after  the 
Baian  fashion,  looks  over  the  lake  ;  the  other,  also,  in  the  Baian  man. 
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ner,  touches  its  waters:  wherefore,  that  I  am  accustomed  to  call 
Tragedy f  because  she  is  supported  on  buskins ;  this,  Comedy ^  because 
her  feet  are  sandaled.  Each  has  its  peculiar  charms,  which,  to  the 
possessor  of  both,  are,  from  their  very  diversity,  rendered  more  attrac- 
tive. This  enjoys  the  lake  more  closely ;  that  more  extensively — this 
embraces  in  its  prospect  one  bay  only  of  a  soft  circling  outline ;  that 
with  its  lofty  promontory  divides  two: — from  that  the  extended  line  of 
coast,  stretching  to  a  great  distance,  appears  like  a  school  of  eques- 
trian exercise;  from  this  the  gentle  curve  of  the  shore  forms  a  spacious 
and  sheltered  portico  for  pedestrian  recreation.  That  feels  not  the 
waves;  this  breaks  them: — ^from  that  you  can  look  down  upon  the 
fishermen ;  from  this  you  can  partake  in  the  sport  yourself,  and  throw 
the  hook  from  your  chamber,  nay,  almost  from  your  bed,  as  from  a 
boat.  These  united  attractions  have  induced  me  to  make  to  each  those 
additions  in  which  they  are  separately  deficient." — P/w.  BAx,^Ep.  7. 

H. 
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on  viewiof  tbe   Monumeat  of  two  SleeiilDg  ChildBm,    by  -Clmtrey, 

in  Lichfield  Cathedral. 

O  Chaxtrey  I  tliou  hast  stokn  tbe  feeiiug  all 
Of  Nature's  young  and  innocent  worshipecs. 
Of  those  whose  hearts  keep  holy  festival 
Through  the  fair  seasons  of  their  beauteous  years ; 
Whose  feet  go  printless  over  woe;  whose  tears 
'Bat  gem  the  looks  of  ^adness  where  they  light; 
Whose  lips  are  wet  with  honey ;  while  the  fears. 
Waylaying  mortal  joys,  may  n«ver  fright 
The  soul  from  its  repast,  pure,  sensitive,  and  light. 

For  when  the  Might  of  uglv  Death  had  thrown 
Its  lustre  from  that  8eat  m  love,  the  eye. 
Then  earnest  thou,  and  in  thy  chisdPd  stone 
Hewedst  out  these  an  immortality. 
While  their  free  spirits  sought  to  ^orify        .     . 
The  holiness  of  innocence  with  wmgs. 
Thou  bad'st  their  fairy  forms  entranced  lie, 
As  if  they  dreamt  of  Heaven,  and  lovely  thin^ 
Thai  Future  still  to  Youth  in  ladiaot  beakity  bftngs. 

0  artist  1  pity  thou  couldst  not  bestow* 
The  breath  into  those  lips  that  gently  paH\ 
And  give  the  warm  blood  in  those  veins  to  flow. 
That  seem  to  converse  with  the  throbbing  heart ; 
And  bid  that  perfect  foot  with  ardent  start. 
Climb  the  bright  Helicon  of  Life's  domain  ; — 
Pity !  yet  hardly  so ; — man  has  no  art 

To  wake  the  youthnil  melody  again  $ 
And  joy  is  oft,  at  best,  the  holiday  of  pam. 

Sweet  forms  I  sweet  memories  of  what  have  been ! 
Fair  triumphs  of  a  noble  art !  ye  lie 
Mocking  at  thinss  of  flesh,  in  ail  your  green. 
And  everlastins  neshness.    Oh  I  gone  by 

1  have  known  forms  like  yours,— >yet  they  could  die ! 
But  your  sweet  sympathies  shall  perish  not ; 

And  ye,  like  rainbows  promis&-bent  on  high. 
Shall  point  the  mourner  from  his  earthly  spot. 
To  whore  immortal  youth  is  joy's  peculiar  lot.  J. 
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THE  BIRTH-DAY. 

The  antipathy  to  serious  reflection  entertained  by  the  generality  of 
mankind  is  such,  that  nothing  but  the  occurrence  of  calamity,  or  the 
anniversary  of  some  period  marked  by  sorrow  which  we  cannot 
forget,  or  by  joy  which  we  cannot  recall,  is  capable  of  turning  the 
mind  to  sober  and  useful  meditation.  The  giddy  round  of  life  goes 
on :  we  engage  in  new  projects,  indulge  in  new  hopes,  undismayed  by 
the  failure  of  old  ones,  and  are  incessantly  occupied  with  the  effort 
to  banish  the  retrospection  of  the  past,  by  indulging  in  the  visions  of 
the  future. 

As  has  been  observed,  however,  there  are  times  when  these  efforts 
fail ;  and  one  of  these  is  the  recurrence  of  a  birth-day — that  subject  of 
joy  in  childhood,  and  of  seriousness,  if  not  gloom,  in  maturer  age. 
In  the  former  it  is  hurrying  us  on  to  the  wished-for  period,  when  we 
expect  to  act  with  independence,  and  to  enjoy  without  restraint :  in 
the  latter,  it  is  sweeping  us  headlong  to  the  close  of  a  life,  embittered 
to  many  by  disappointment,  and  drawing  to  an  end,  for  which  all  feel 
they  are  unprepared. 

Reader,  do  not  be  alarmeil;  I  am  not  going  to  write  a  sermon, 
nor  am  I  one  whose  mind  is  soured  by  disappointment,  or  racked  by 
remorse.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  attained  the  ftsV  admtrari  sort  of 
tranquillity,  inspired  by  experience,  and  becoming  my  age,  and  have 
learned  to  live  on  the  philosophic  principle,  that  "  All  that  is  truly 
delightful  in  life,  is  what  all,  if  they  please,  may  enjoy.''  My  present 
train  of  reflection  was  awakened  by  finding  among  my  papers  the 
other  day  some  verses  Mrbich  I  wrote  on  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
my  birth-day,  twenty  years  ago,  and  which  I  subjoin  at  the  end  of  this 
article. 

Oh  the  pleasures  of  that  day  in  my  childhood!  I  still  think  with 
delight  on  the  huppiness  it  brought  with-  it,  the  festivity  it  occasioned, 
and  the  privileges  it  conferred.  On  that  day  I  was  always  allowed  a 
holiday,  and  suflfered  to  play  with  my  brothers  and  sisters,  who  enjoyed 
the  same  exemption.  On  that  evening,  instead  of  being  sent  early  u» 
bed,  we  were  all  permitted  to  join  in  the  family  supper ;  for  in  those 
days  there  were  no  late  dinners  to  preclude  supper.  I  have  still  before 
my  eyes  the  small  blue  parlour  in  which  my  mother  used  to  explain 
to  me,  in  the  morning,  the  importance  of  tlie  day,  and  the  added 
duties  which  its  recurrence  entailed  on  me,  while  I  bore  the  lecture 
with  patience  and  complacency,  in  consideration  of  the  joys  by  which 
it  was  to  be  succeeded.  Many  a  time  in  after-life,  when  I  had  entered 
on  the  bustle,  the  hopes,  and  fears  of  the  world,  have  I  retired  on  that 
day,  to  turn  my  thoughts  from  the  cares  of  business,  or  the  regrets 
of  disappointment,  to  these  remembrances  of  infant  happiness.  The 
retrospection  of  our  aptions  and  adventures,  which  Pythagoras  recom- 
mended nightly,  1  have  always  entered  on  annually,  and  my  birth-day 
has  been  the  day  I  have  fixed  on  for  it.  I  am  not  an  unhappy  man, 
but,  alas !  since  the  date  of  the  following  lines,  that  retrospection  has 
seldom  been  such  a  source  of  comfort  to  me,  as  it  might  have  been 
perpetually  if  I  had  kept  with  finnness  the  resolutions  they  express. — 
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Oh  my  TxDentMh'Birik^Dayy  September  I7M. 

Why  siU  'bV  thou,  Mu9e»  in  «tlence  sighing^ 

Unpaid  thy  verse,  thy  plaint  unheard. 
While  Nature's  ? etdure  aK>UQd  thee  dying 

To  time  resigns  what  stormt  have  spared  : 
Come  1  let  thy  gravest  chord  be  strung. 
Be  that  dread  Power  in  sadness  sung 
That  sweeps  the  old  and  fells  the  young. 

And  all  our  care  defies ; 
E'en  as  thy  numbers  roll  along. 

He  triumphs  while  he  files. 

A^e — thou  hast  felt  and  moitniVi  his  rigour. 

By  slow  degrees  removed  from  life ; 
And  vain  is  manhood's  boasted  vigour 

Sunk  in  disease  or  cmsh'd  in  strife ; 
Youth — for  the^/ure  thou  may'st  mourn. 
Thou  through  iSitpasi  few  ills  nast  bomeji 
Yet  majr  thy  soul  with  grief  be  torn 

To  think  upon  the  day. 
When  thy  wild  joys  that  mock  return 

Shall  ail  have  pass'd  away. 

For  m^  whoslurink  froos  yoathftd  madness 

To  pause  awhile  In  seiioos  thought. 
What  nidden«wise  lias  tum'd  to  sadness 

A  heart  that  seldom  grieves  for  aught  f 
Too  young  Ambition's  olight  to  prove. 
In  Learning's  maie  too  light  to  rove. 
Too  gay  to  feel  the  pangs  of  Love, 

T^6t  y^ckless  >of  its  ^oys, 
.What  sting  all  former  stings  ahave 

TrapsCorms  my  smiles  to  sighs|?     ^  *  . 

'  '     '       Tkne  1  ^  thrfleetness  «tam|ps  my  1ittrror» 

•  And  fBMs  aKmght  oa  Passioo^  tfaibne : 
Tbou  sbew'si  how  miieh  dbe  ptat  vas  emNr> 

How  much  the  future  has  t  atoae } 
Reason  appi^ches  to  decry 
Follies  that  forced  her  long  to  fly. 
Wrings  from  my  soul  the  secret  sigh 

That  tells  how  dear  they  eost^ 
And  4ashes  on  my  sortxmtog  eyie 

•  Hie  ireesiircs  L  hams  kist. 
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Thelauti^hhig  hours  bf 't2ardes8  riot. 

The  £eams  ef  love,  the  flights  of  Joy, 
The  btiss  that  ditam  oofc«£  dnoaiet^ 

Tbe  9»ld  of  life  wkfaMOut  th'  allov^— 
.Thffsoi-^these  arc  past — or  shguld  ne  past* 
For  now  the  die  of  life  Is  cast. 
And  outraged  Wisdom  comes  at  last 

Her  summons  to  prefer, 
Tlftat  future  years  be  soatdi'd  from  wvste, 

And  given  to  Sense  and  her. 

And  I  MUst  raise  me  to  her  lerel. 
For  Justice  sanctifies  her  claim. 
And  now,  four  lustres  pass'd  in  revel 
,    Overwhelm  my  serious  soul  with  shame 
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Cliiidliood'fifean  ia  pfiftitte^^M }       . 
And  youths  which  should  her  toils  pursttCg 
Far  more  bJF  sport  than  learniDg  knew. 

In  follies  passM  away. 
Leaving  a  debt  to  Science  due 

Which  manhood  muit  repay. 

Come  then,  nymph  too  long  neglected. 

Forgive  thy  wrongs  and  stretch  thine  aid ; 
AH  thy  rights  shall  be  respected. 

Thy  iniunctions  all  obey'd ; 
Nor  shall  gloom  the  change  attend. 
Cheerfulness  is  Wisdom's  friend. 
And  ^ttd  Content  her  charms  shall  lend 

Thy  triumphs  to  display. 
And  thus  my  fimkful  toil  comiacnd,---* 

**  Thou  hast  not  lost  a  day.^ 

Farewell,  ve  dreams  of  wild  delusion—* 

Farewell,  ye  sweets  of  slugspd  rest—  ■ 
For  ever  must  your  bright  comusion 

Be  banish'd  from  my  thoughtful  breast: 
Oh !  may  my  efforts  meet  success    ^ 
To  banish  or  to  fly  excess ; 
Then  grateful  memory  long  shall  bkas 

The  fltert  of  useiul  fear. 
Which  clothM  in  Reason's  acdier  di 

My  twentieth  smiling  year. 


ITALIAN   1POET8. — MICB&L.  AMaSLO* 

We  intend  devoting  a  few  pages  of  our  present  and  future  numbers 
to  the  less  known  poets  of  Italy,  fbr  such  of  our  readers  (and  their 
number  is  not  small)  as  are  alr^y  fully  acquainted  with  Dante,  Pe- 
trarch, ^iosto,  andTasso.  Men  of  the  highest  abilities  in  the  other 
departments  of  faiimaft  art  and  knowledge,  have  not  disdained  to  pro- 
fess themselves  the  followers  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  four  eminent 
writers.  But  though  some  of  the  disciples  of  these  great  names  have 
raised  themselves  nearly  to  the  level  of  their  masters,  still  the  admira- 
tion exacted  by  the  models,  has  left  us  little  to  bestoTf  upon  the  excel- 
lence of  their  imitators.  The  most  illustrious  orators  and  historians, 
philosophers  and  artists,  who  have  eultivated  poetry  wi A  a  success  which 
ought  to  have  obtained  for  them  a  fair  share  of  renown,  are,  neverthe- 
less, scarcely  known  as  poetSj  except  to:  (jbeir  biographers  and  to  very 
diligent  inquirers  after  the  rare  and  euriousin  literature.' '  Perhaps,  also, 
the  splendour  of  their  glory,  in  those  pursuits  to  whieli  their  genius  was 
more  peculiarly  devoted,  has  eclipsed  the  fainter  brilliancy  of  their 
poetical  fame — 

"  Urit  enim  fulgore  suo.*' 

This  is,  above  all,  the  case  with  the  two  contemporaiiies  Machiavelli 
and  Michel  Angelo,  one  of  whom  was  considered  as  the  most  profound 
statesman,  the  other  as  th^  most  sublime  artist  of  his  time;  a  decree 
confirmed  by  each  successive  generation  in  the  three  centuries  which 
have  since  elapsed.  We  would  say  that  Machiavelli  was  bom  to  pene- 
trate with  quickness,  perceive  with  clearness,  and  describe  with  usefiil 
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though  distressing  exactrf^,  tHe  mnst  secret  fbMs  mi&  windings  of 
human  nature :  ah'd  Michel  Angelo  tb  seisie  with  precision,  to  idealise 
and  represent  with  a' felicitous  energy,  its  outward  and  visible  forms. 
Each  of  these  illustrious  men  was  gifled  with  a  powerftl  and  peculiar, 
but  different  kind  of  intuition, — one  of  which,  separately,  would  form  a 
poet ;  and  both  combined,  would  constitute  the  very  highest  order 
of  poetic  genius.  Nor  was  it  in  their  intellectual  faculties  alone,  that 
these  two  celebrated  men  had  a  poetical  cast  of  charactet.  Their  moral 
qualities,  their  predominant  passions,  their  daily  and  domestic  habits, 
and  even  their  caprices  and  peculiarities,  were  of  that  stamp  which  com- 
monly procures  for  poets  the  kind  commiseration  of  less  imaginative 
persons.  Yet  Machiavelli  is  scarcely  heard  of  except  as  a  politician ; 
but  even  in  that  light  he  is  very  imperfectly  known,  and  has  been  harshly 
and  unjustly  estimated.  That  to  the  strongest  feelings,  he  united  the 
most  generous  qualities,  we  shall  be  able  to  prove  satisfactorily, 
when  we  come  to  consider  him  as  a  poet  and  a  man.  -With  regard  tp 
Michel  Angelo,  whose  verses  are  the  subject  of  our  temarks,  the  tini- 
viersality  and  extraordinary  character  of  his  powers,  maybe  described  in 
the  language  applied  by  his  English  biographer  to  Lecnriar^o  di  Vinci. 
''The  powers  of  this  great  man  so  far  surpassed  the  drdihax^st^tjd&nl 
of  human  genius,  that  he'bannotbe  judged'  of  l>y  the  common  data  1>y 
which  It  is  usual  to  estimate  the  capacity  of  the  human  thind.  He  was 
a  phenomenon  that  ovetstepp^  the  boitnds  in  every  department  of 
knowledge  which  limited  me  researdies  of  his  {)redecessors ;  and 
whether  he  is  to  be  regarded  for  his  accomplishments  or  his  va^  at- 
^inments,  whicther  as  the  philosopher  or  the  painter  who  made  a  neti' 
era  in  the  arts  of  d6si^,  he  ^^ially  stirpf ises  ouf  judgement  atid  en- 
larges our  sphere  of  comprehensionV  .' 

in  ^opting  these  formal  expressions,  we  are  very  far  fr6m  h]^^4^ 
ing  any  comparison  between  Michel  Angelo  and  Leonardo,  and  pi^ 
iiouncing  in  whose  favour  the  scale  ought  to  preponderate.  Bora 
in  the  same  epoch  and  city,  they  cultivated  the  same  arts;  and  A' 
though  both  arrived  to  an  advanced  age,  they  were  neVer  opposed 
to  each  other  as  rivals,  except  when  in  their  youth  they  painted«  as 
competitors,  the  Victorv  of  the  Florentines,  their  fellow-citizens,  over 
the  Pisans.  Neither  of  them  painted  more  than  cartoon^  of  the  aiit^ 
ject,  and  even  these  cartoons,  which  were  highly  praised  by  ad  who 
beheld  them,  are  ibr  ever  lost  to  posterity,  l^nally,  they  resided  aiid 
exerted  their  talents  in  different  com^tries,  with  an  equal  teputation, 
but  4  different  fortune;  Leonardo  having  been  least  subject  tg.  the 
baprices  of  the  j^rinces  who  employed  him,  and  least  a  mark  for  the 
vengeance  and  annoyance  of  inferior  artists.  He  left  behind  him  very 
few  works,  and  in  these  he  employed  his  vast  powers  to  assemble  aU 
the  excellences  of  art,  and  occupied  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  clear- 
ing them  from  the  slightest  shade  of  imperfection.  Michel  Angelo 
laboured  much  and  in  every  manner,  not  only  without  striving  to 
avoid,  but  even  in  courting  defects,  that  he  might  not  lose  those  dai^ng 
beauties,  which,  when  any  excess  of  art  is  used  to  avoid  every  thing 
Hke  a  fhidt,  seem  to  part  with  much  of  their  originality  and  inspiration. 
Leonardo  carried  the  art  of  design  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  no 
one  even  hoped  to  approach.     Michel  Angelo  raised  it  to  such  a  height 
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of  gublimityy  that  nmnf  wer^  induced,  to  attempt  it,  bat  evei;y  pne  q( 
hiB  imitators  shewed  that  he  had  undertal^n  a  ta$JL  bevond  his  powers, 
Leonardo^  in  applying  to  mechanics  the  mathematical  sciences,  pene- 
trated into  the  most  abstruse  theories ;  while  Michel  Angelo,  equally 
sjuccessful  in  the  practipal  part»  never  suspected  the  necessity  of  i^ien-' 
tific.  demonstration.  In  literature,  the  great  work  gf  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  on  painting  certainly  surpasses  the  tracts  of  Michel  Angelo  on 
t|ie  fine  arts,  excellent  as.  they  are ;  but  it  occupied,  all  his  mcditationSj 
while  Michel  Angelo*s  essays  were  little  dse  thaii  a  relaxation  and  a 
pastime.  We  do  not  know  that  Leonardo  ever  attempted ,  poetry  ;  and 
with  regard  to  that  of  Michel  Angelo  it  has  been  talked  of  more  than  it 
has  been  read. 

The  Italians,  though  cmistantly  repeatingi  as  a  popular  tradition^ 
that  Michel  Angelo  was  a  distinguished  poet,  seem  to  have  never 
entered  into  the  real  character  of  his  verses.  In  their  innumerable 
metrical  collections^  of  every  kind  and  age,  and  from  authors  ffood,. 
bad,  and  indifferent,  we  never  hit  upon  a  single  extract  from  Michel 
Auge)^.^  Even  Tirabpschi,  the  voluminous  historian  of  Italian  litera- 
ture,, in  his  unceasing  endeavours  to  enliven  his  frozen  style,  and  his 
painful  toil  to  elevate,  if  not  his  eloquence,  at  least  his  rhetoric,  to  the 
Tevfsl  pf  th^.  merits  of  his  eminent  pouotryman,  p^ses  very  carelessly. 
over  his  verses,  and  merely  observes  '*  that  Nature  had  also  endowed 
him  with  a  bappy  turn  for  poetry."  Eveqi  diprjng  his  life  the  litei;ary 
ajpplauses  whicb  he  obtained  froo;^  the  iilustripua  scholars. of  the  j^ge 
Of  IJ4^  X«  are  at  the  same  time  bofh  exaggerated  and  ra,re,  apd  seem 
to  have  he^  layished.sometimeat  Vy  iSriqqS&hipi  an4  son^etiniLes  as.  that 
*^  flatteriijig.  unction'',  which  contemporaries  so  of^en  force  iijppn  eaph 
other*  .  ,^  "J 

When  an,  elaborate  dissertation  of  ap,  alarming  length  was  read  in 
the  Academy  of  F]orezice»  as  a  sort  of  .refined  commentary  and  over- 
strained panegyric  on  one  of  .bis  sonnets^  Michel  Angelo  expressed  his 
gratification  at  the  applause,  banting  at  the  same  time  to  his  friends, 
that  their  excessive  adulation  would  end  .in  making  him  ridiculous. 
"  The  sonnet,"  he  aays^  "is. certainly  mine,  but  the  commentary  is, 
indeed,  a  God-send ;  and  the  learned  critic  haa  a  just  claim  upon  me 
for  another  sonnet  at  least,  in  gratitude  for  his  eulogies;  but,  as 
he  has  jilaced  me  so  very  high,  I  tremble  lest  in  attempting  another 
poetic  flight  I  shall' fall  too  low,  .^d»  therefore,  to  retain  unimpaired 
the  renown  he  has  awarded  to  i^^  I  must  make  up  my  mind  to  enjoy 

it,  without  hazarding  a  xhyme«.'*         .1 

Peter  Aretine,  that  fkmous  dealer  in  scurrility,  slander,  and  ^ttery, 
m  the  true  spirit  and  character  of  his  class  of  writers,  who  exaggerate 
■  blame  into  calumny  the  most  incredible,  and  praise  into  hyperbole  the 
most  ridiculous,  anxious  to  have  his  bust  from  the  hand  of  such  an 
artist,  wrote  to  him  in  his  inflated  style,  .*<  that  whatever  fell  from  the 
pen  of  Michel  Angelo  ought  to  be  preserved  in  an  emerald  urn — coh- 
senato  in  tin  uma  di  smeraldo:*^  yet  not  a  single  bookseller  would  take 
upon  himself  the  care  and  risk  of  publishing  Michel  Angelo's  verses ; 
and  it  was  not,  in  fact,  until  sixty  years  afler  his  death  that  they  were 
edited  for  the  first  time  (1623),  from  the  autograph  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  Vatican,  by  his  grand  nephew,  Michel  Angelo  fiuoliarotti, 
senator  of  Florence,  himself  an  original  poet,  unique  in  his  kind,  of 
whom,  perhaps,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak.   Of  that  book,  although 
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pronounced  bjr  the  Aeiid^ydf  D^Ih  Crasca  one  of  the  ekssical 
text-books  of  the  language,  no  critic  of  any  note  has  spoken  in  tenns 
either  of  praise  or  censure;  nor  was  it  republished  until  a  century 
afterwards  (1726),  in  the  design  of  completing  the  collection  of  the 
works  of  celebrated  Florentines.  If  we  are  to  take  literally  the  ex- 
pressions of  one  of  our  author's  most  intimate  friends,  all  that  was 
published  of  Michel  Angelo  was  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  great 
quantity  of  pieces— rn^inVt  sonetH — which  he  had  composed.*  Still 
not  even  their  scanty  number  has  been  able  to  preserve  them  from 
forgetfulness ;  nor  was  it  until  after  another  century  (180$),  and,  as 
it  were,  in  fulfilment  of  the  duty  of  a  biographer  deeply  attached 
to  his  author,  that  Mr«  Duppa  once  more  re-published  them  in  the 
appendix  to  his  life  of  Michel  Angelo.  Recently  Mr.  Biagioli,  to 
whom  we  are  obliged  for  the  best  Italian  grammar  which  has  been  yet 
written,  has  published,  at  Paris,  (1821)  the  same  collection,  with  some 
additions,  which  render  it  more  complete,  and  encumbered  with  a 
commentary,  which,  whether  useful  or  not  to  the  reader,  has,  at  least, 
enlarged  the  size  of  the  volume.  Such  is  the  brief  history  of  the 
editions  of  Michel  Angelo's  poetry. 

The  criticisms  of  Mr.  Duppa,  without  being  profound,  are  judicious 
and  candid — perfectly  calculated  to  prove  that  some  pieces  of  his 
author,  very  far  from  deserving  to  continue  in  that  neglect  to  which 
the  caprice  of  fortune  had  condemned  them,  deserved  to  be  held  forth 
as  models  of  excellence  in  their  kind.  The  justice  of  this  opinion 
appears  most  clearly  from  the  translations  with  which  Mr.  Wordsworth 
i^nd  Jidr.  SoiUhey  have  enriched  his  work;  and  even  still  more  so  from 
we  prose  translations  of  several  extracts,  by  Mr.  Duppa  himself. 
The  following  is  ojie  of  his  devotional  sonnets,  which  we  have  etn- 
deavoured  to  render  in  English. 

Smnei  CXVI. 

fien  sarian  dolci  le  pr^hiere  mie, 

Se  virtil  mi  prestassi  da  pregarte : 

Nel  mio  tcrreno  infeitil  non  ^  parte 

Da  produr  frutto  di  virtiSi  natie. 
T^  il  ^eme  se'  delP  opre  giuste,  e  pie, 

Che  la  genno^iaa  dove  ne  fai  parte : 

Nesaun  propno  valor  pub  seguiuute, 

Se  Don  gli  mostri  le  tue  belle  vie. 
Tu  nella  mente  inia  pensieri  infondi, 

Che  producano  in  m^  si  vivi  eflTetti, 

Signer,  ch'  2o  segua  i  tuoi  vestigi  santi. 
£  dsula  lingna  mia  chiari,  e  facondi 

ScioffU  delta  tua  gloria  amleati  detti, 

Percn^  sempre  io  ti  lodi,  esaki,  e  canti. 

To  tkc  Supreme  Beings 

Crsteful  and  sweet  would  be  my  prayer. 
If  ihoa  wouldst  lend  me  grace  to'pray ; 
'  Mv  soil  unfertile  will  not  bear 
Virtue's  fair  fruit,  thine  aid  away. 


•  VaMri>  Viu  di  Michel  Angelo. 
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WiUim  the  min4  to  niake  it  spnng^ 
And  bring  forih' deeds  of  piety 
And  Works  of  \if orthjf  ofl^hng. 

If  thou  shew'st  not  the  sacred  road. 

None  of  themselves  thy  paths  can  see- 
Fill  all  mj  soul  with  thoughts  that  lead 

In  thy  just  ste|>s  to  heaven  and  thee,^-^ 
Give  me  «  ferrent  tongue  that  I  may  pfaiae* 
And  aing  thy  glory  throu^  eternal  oay«.  ,     . 

Mr.  Bii^oirs  commentary  is  so  minute^  so  pedantic,'  and  at  tlie 
same  time  so  affectedly  enthusiastic,  as  to  excite  oiir  fears  that  he  may 
obtain  a  result  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  which  he  has  proposed  to 
himself.  His  purpose  is  nothing  less  than  to  establish  2|  poetical  tri- 
umvirate, consisting  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  ^nd  Michel  Angelo,  to  be 
placed'  on  a  triple  uirone,  whilst  Ariosto,  "tasso,  and  the  other  poets 
of  italy— nay  of  the  whole  world,  both  ancient  and  modern — are  to  be 
Seated  5n  the  steps  below,  as  tjieir  pages.  To  judge  of  Michel  Angelo's 
verses  as  the  productions  of  a  professional  poet,  yeould  be  man^estly 
unjust — as  it  always  must  be^  when  a  measure  of  excellence  is  exacted^ 
to  which  the  author  himself  never  thought '  of  laying  claim.  'IBut,  on 
Che  other  hand,  whoever  is  over-anxious  to  regard  as  extraordinary 
all  that  may  proceed  from  the  pen  of  sf  distinguished  man,  pu^es  his 
admiriition  to  on  extent  of  superstition,  which;  while  it  adds,  tiothihg 
to  th^'glonr  of  the  author,  greatly  dimpiishe$  our  respect  fblr  th^ 
judgment  of  trie  critic:  '^^        '  '     •        ' 

u  th^r^  ever  existed  a  niortal  fully  confident  iti  hfs  pwn'fircnlAes^  it 
was  Michel  Angelo;  but,  likewise,  if  ihere  efver  existed  ^mortal,  who 
knew  the  difficmtie^  inherent  ih  every  art,  and  wbo  empibyed  the  me- 
ditation, the  time,  and  the  unremitted  'exertions  whi<dh  it  requires  to 
surmount  them,  it  was  Michel.  Angelo.  He  was  aware  that  genius 
consists  not  only  in  the  power  ot  producing,  but  also  in  the  energy  and 
perseverance  which  are  necessary  to  give  to  its  {productions  the  ex- 
cellence to  which  alone  they  owe  their  durability.  .Bold,  enterprising, 
and  indefatigable  as  he  was — ^hay i|ig  ielt  and  put  to  the  proof  from  his 
earliest  youth,  his  talent  for  sculptuve,  he  reproii^bfd  himself  to  the 
last  day  of  his  life  fcnr  not  having  devoted- enough  of  study  and  time  to 
the  chisel  and  marble.  We  are  told  that  the  Cai^i^al  Farnese  one  day 
found  him,  when  an  old  man,  Walking  akfoe  in  th^  Colosseum,  and  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  at  finding  hihi  soUtaty  ^mid  tljie  ruins ;  to  which  he 
replied,  *'  I  go  to  school  that  Tmay  continue  to!  learn  something." 
There  is  still  remaining  one  o)t  ibis  4^igns — ^  old  man  with  a  long 
beard,  in  a  child's  go-cart,  and.aa>}iaur'gUpi3,,wiitb^  the  scroll  over  his 
head  anchore  lUWARo^^BiiH  I  .iaeii.^  But  as -to 'the  art  of  writing,  he 
with  equal  magnanimity  confessed  "  that  he  had  never  acquired  it."  t — 
Never  did  he  foresee  thattb^  verses  ^hi^  he  composed  as  a  relaxa- 
tion and  outpouring  of  his  feelings,  would  one  day  be  compared  with 
tliose  to  which  Dante  and  Petrarch  had  consecrated  their  toil,  their  life, 
and  all  the  rare  Acuities  of  their  intellect.  Michbl  Angelo  was  evi- 
dently endowed  with  a  disposition  to  poetry ;  and  in  his  youth  his  even, 
ings  were  spent  in  reading  Dante  and  Petrarch  ta  his  friends ;  and  his 
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attempts  to  catch  thtit  spriritf-she^  tiilit  h^  h^  profited  hy  tho  study. 
Yet  these  same  attempts  are; sufRcient  to  convince  us;  that  nad  he  evan 
devoted  to  poetry  the  whole  power  of  his  talent,  he  ^otild  nevertheless 
have  remained  inferior  to  his  great  models ;  and  that,  at  all  events* 
he  ii^ould  have  approach^  ne^irer  Petrarch  than  Dante.  It  is  iiiipo»- 
sible  to  account  for  the  works  of  Nature ;  but  it  is  often  usefiily  and 
always  interesting,  to  observe  them.  Nature  had  gifted  Michel  Angelo, 
in  a  supreme  degree,  with  the  trnt^a^v^  imagiiiafcion  aecestfMy  to  form  a 
paihter,  sculptor,  and  architect; — but  she  had  sparingly  accorded 
to  him  the  cr^ive  imagination  of  a  poet.  The  poet  invents^  and  the 
artist  copies :  the  poet  breathes  a  soul  into  all  Creadon,  and  the  artist 
embellishes  it; — and  the  fact  that  all  the  ckefs-cTttutres  of  the  fine  arts 
have  been  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  preceded  by  the  ckefi^ 
(Tauvres  of  poetry,  amply  confirms  our  opinion,  that  it  is  the  poets 
who  furnish  conceptions  to  the  artist.  As  Phidias  acknowledge4  having 
found  the  origmal  of  his  Jupiter  Olympius  in  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad, 
so  Michel  Angelo  professed  to  have  designed  his  figures,  anranged^is 
groups,  given  the  attitude  to  their  limbs,  and  the  expressioik  to  their 
physiognomy,  out  of  the  poem  of  Dante.  He  translated  (if  we^  may 
use  the  term)  this  poem  in  a  series  of  designs,  forming  a  large  volume^ 
which  he  unfortunately  lost  by  a  shipwreck.  His  admiration  for  Dante 
was  accompanied  with  a  sympathy  which  almost  amounted  to  filial 
respect ;  and  he  spoke  of  him  as  though  he  had  been  the  compsftion  of 
his  misfortunes,  and  had  passed  with  hitn  a  portion  of  his  life.  Th^ 
following  sonnet  is  the  7Sd  of  Mr.  Duppa's  ejection,  and  the  t9d  of 
tlic  edition  of  Biagioli. 

Sonnet  LXXIII. — J^ante, 

Qnanto  dime  si  dee  non  si  pnb  dire, 

Che  troppo  agli  orbi  il  »uo  splendor  s'acccse ; 

fiiasmar  si  puo  piii  il  popol  che  l*offesc, 

Ch'  al  minor  j>regio  sue  lingua  salirc. 
Quest!  dtscese  a  i  regni  del  faliire 

Per  noi  insegnare,  e  poscia  a  Dio  n'ascesc  : 

E  V  alte  portc  il  ciel  non  gli  contese, 

Cui  la  patria  le  sue  neg5  d'  aprire. 
Ingrata  patria,  e  della  sua  fortuna 

A  suo  danno  nut  rice ;  e  n'  ^  beu  segno 

Ch'a  i  plii  perfetti  abbonda  di  pi^  guai. 
£  fra  mille  ration  vaglia  quest'  una ; 

Ch'  egual  non  hebbe  il  suo  esillo  indegno. 

Com'  huom  maggior  di  lui  qui  non  fu  mai. 

How  shall  we  speak  of  him,  for  our  blind  e)Cb 

Are  all  uneaual  to  his  dazzling  rays  i 
Easier  it  is  to  blame  his  enemies 

Than  for  the  tongue  to  tell  his  lightest  praise. 
For  us  did  he  explore  the  realms  ofwoc : 

And  at  his  coming  did  high  Heaven  expand 

Her  lof\y  gates,  to  whom  nb  native  land 
Refused  to  open  her's.    Yet  shall  thou  know. 
Ungrateful  city,  in  thine  own  despite. 

That  thou  hast  foster'd  best  thy  Dante's  fame : 
For  virtue,  when  oppressed,  appears  more  bright, 

And  br^ter  therefore  shall  nis  glory  be, 

Suft'ering,  of  all  mankind,  most  wrongfully, 
Since  in  the  world  there  lives  no  greater  name/ 
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Bat  the  ifeiare  isooeessfii)  Mkhel  Ajigelo  waa  |i^  adapting*  aiid  eveo. 
tmpvoving  on  the  eonoeptiona  of  Dante,  as  an  ajtiat,  the  less  4id  he 
8tieceed~-^nor,  in  (ruth,  did  he  attempt  it — in  equalling  him  as  a  peet* 
The  poetry  df  Dante  oonsiats  chiefly  in  images;  that  of  Michel  Angelo^ 
like  Pett«rch*s,  is  a  compound  of  thought  and  eetitiment^  which  always, 
excites  to  meditation,  and  sometimes  tenches  the  heart ;  but  neither 
describesf  ikMr- paints,  nor  works  powerfully  on  the  imagination.  The 
thoughts  of  Michel  Angelo  are  always  just,  c^n  profound,  and  some* 
times  novel ;  but  although  he  generally  writes  with  that  precision  of 
words^  and  compression  of  ideaa^  which  characterize  a  deep  thinker, 
he  does  not  express  himself,  at  all  times,  with  that  perspicuity  which 
can  only  be  attained  from  the  constant  habitude  of  wriung,  nor  with 
that  poetical  diction  which  imparts  warmth  and  brilliancy  even  to  the 
coldMt  rea*>nings.  The  versification  betrays  the  same,  want  of  exer- 
cise in  composition :  there  is  in  it  more  of  ear  than  of  skill.  The  me- 
lody is  rarely  imperfect  in  any  of  his  lines ;  but  we  scarcely  ever  meet 
with  a  succession  of  verses  in  which  the  sound  of  the  words,  and  the 
variety  of  the  numbers  and  position  of  the  accents,  are  so  combined 
as  to  produce  a  sustained  and  genial  harmony*  Nevertheless,  several 
of  the  pieces  of  Michel  Angdo  have  the  merit  q£  conveying  thoughts 
long  and 'deeply  meditated,  and  sentiments  really  felt ;  wtuch  create 
an  interest  not  always  to  be  found  in  the  otherwise  admirable  verses  of 
many  praHpsasd  poeta.  The  deuble  afipvehension  of  quitting  this  world 
whilst  It  is  inhabited  by  the  object  of  our  love,-  or  of  remaining  here 
after  her  departmre,  iseRpressed  in  a.maimor  at  once  elegant  and  hn(iT 
passioned,  in  the  following  stanza.  , 

Occhi  miei,  siate  certi 
Che  '1  tempo  passa,  e  1*  era  a'avvicioa 
Ch'  agli  sguarcli  ed  al  pianto  il  passo  serra. 
Piet^  dolc^  di  voi  vi  tenga  aperti, 

Mentre  la  mia  divina 
Donna  si  de^na  d'abitare  in  terra. 

Ma  se  *i  ciei  si  disserra 
Per  le  bellezze  accorre  uniche  e  sole 

Del  mio  terreno  sole, 
S'ei  toma  in  ciel  fra  V  alme  dive  e  liete^ 
Allor  bcn>  si,  che  chiuder  vi  potete. 

O  eyes,  for  certain,  Time  fleets  swift  away. 
And  ye  the  hour  are  daily  fast  approaching. 
Which,  while  it  makes  you  tearless,  shall  forbid 
Your  admiration  of  celestial  beauty — 
Be  careful  of  your  vision— 'be  open 
While  on  the  earth,  a  btifi;ht  inhabitant, 
Lingers  the  forai  divine  of  her  I  love : 
But  at  the  moment  when  she  mounts  to  Heaven, 
There  to  rejoin  the  nure  and  blessed  souk. 
And  decorate  its  region  with  her  beauties'— 
Then,  nor  till  then,  close  ye  mine  eyes  for  ever ! 

To  fall  into  affectation  and  coldness  is  the  inevitable  penalty  of  all 
imitation.  Michel  Angelo  is  neither  afiected  nor  cold,  except  when  he 
superstitiously  follows  the  sentiments  and  phraseology  of  Petrarch. 
He  had  not,  however,  the  same  right  to  be  an  innovator  in  literature 
as  he  had  in  the  fine  arts ;  and  in  his  age  every  writer,  in  proportion 
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mhm  dttriaCediABBi  4he^iiuni{)k  of  Petn 
Immus.  'Tkemaimen  of  t^  time-also  contrilNiled  to  tim imitatMm*^ 
for  olthoUgk^  in  every  age^  men  feri  love  m  ike  same  iBannery  it  mint 
lie  nade  differently;  and  in  thoie  tiBQes  it  was  neeeMaiyrto^profiMa 
PfaitoiiiflB.  But  tke  Platonian  which  is  deriyed  from  the  eoneeption 
of  ideal  beauty  waa  almys  real  in  Michd  Angdo.  Thus  he  declares^ 
1*^  tlwt  tke  admimtion  and.  love  of  beauty  which  made  him  a  aeuiptor 
and  a  patntei ,  led  him  likewise  to  aim  at  being  a  poet :" — 

Ma  non  potea  se  non  soroma  bellezza 
Accender  me,  che  da  lei  sola  tolgo 
A  far  mie  opre  eterne  lo  Bplendr 


Per  fido  eiempio  alia  mia  vocftsione^ 
]^a«cendo»  mi  fii  data  la  bellezza. 
Che  di  due  arti  m'  h  lucerna  e  specchio. 

Forse  ad  amendue  noi  dar  lun^  vita 
Posso,  o  vnoi  ne'  colon,  o  vuoi  tie'  taas't, 
Rassembrande  dt  noi  I'aifetto  e  1  volfto ; 
Sicch^milP  anni  dopo  la  partita 
Qaanto  tu  b^a  fosti  ed  io  t' amaaai  ^ 
,    i>i  veggie,  e  cotmis  a  amarti  ia  non  fui  stolio.    .,  . 

We  both,  perchance,  inay  gain  immortal  life 
From  these  m^  laboutB  on  the  scalptui'ed  maxbk. 
Or  by  nly  pencil*^  art.    Our  countenances, 
Nay,  ^e  exptcsaion  of  our  breaihiiw  «ool«," 
Mortals  unborn,  while  we  inhabit  fleaveiv 
Ages  to  come  may  view,  and  find  bow  f«^>   j  .    ••- 
How  beautiful  thou  wert,  and  wise  ]L  was 
To  give  to  th^  mylovel  .  .      >.  . 

Almost  all  his  verses  aref  love-verses,'  and  tb^y  do  not  se^m  to 
have  been  inspired  by  the  same  person  ^  which  ii  not  very  Boygris- 
ihg : — ^but  it  is  remarkable,  that,  often  in  the  same  pieoe,  he  sometimes 
laments  and  sometin^es  rejoices  that  the  pains  and,  vision^  of  love 
haunt  him  even  in  his  old  age. 

,    lo  son  colui  che  ne*  prirai  anni  tuoi 
Gli  occhi  tuoi  iufermi  vobi  alia  bellade^     . 
Che  dalla  terra  al  ciel  viyo  condqce.    . 

N6W  I  am  old.  Love  tells  me  m  my  youth'   '       ,/ 
He  made  me  fendly  contemplate  that  beauty,  '■'  ** 
Which  has  a  power  to  elevate  die  soul 
£yen  inlife  toUeaven.  •  <  > 

The  largest  and  most  animated  portion  of.  his  verses  waa  inspired 
by  Vittoria  Colonna,  Marchioness  of  Pescara.  This  lady,  .Ulijtstrious 
for  her  rank,  her  beauty,  and  her  poetry,  numbered  as  many  forlorn 
lovers  as  there  were  men  of  letters  at  the  court  of  Leo  X.  and  in  the 
rest  of  Italy.  She  was  celebrated  as  the  heroine  of  conjugal  love^ 
for  though  left  a  widow  at  an  early  age,  no  temptations  could  induce 
her  to  wed  again — and  to  the  last  she  continued  to  address  verses  to 
her  husband's  shade.  The  preference  which  Michel  Angelo  obtained 
in  her  regard  was  apparently  due  as  much  to  his  genius  ^  to  his  ad- 
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tBaoei  age«  -  TW>cliiafltgrof  Mg^love-feg/lgr.fc  vMkWIkln'liblire^ 
quenteonvenation  as  vdated  by  onevf  hi^pvpHs,'  afbervrarfls  1ibi'M»< 
gfapher.  He  sever  eeaieil  to  recal  the  raemoryof  Vktoria  CcAeamii 
Mid  to  ekpetmte  on  aiSl  the  perfection*  of  her  inind  and  shape.  -  Ofteni 
he  exelahnedy  that,  while  she  was  expurnp,  be*  stood  motioolesa' aild 
sorrowfiil  at  her  bedside ;  and,  to  the  List,  hnsoited-  that  het  had  not 
impressed  one  kiss  on  those  bps  tfarovgh  which  so* pure  a: spirit  passed 
to  heaven*  ^fi.       ■ 


SPECTRAL    ETIQUETTE. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  oommnnity,  individually  or  collective^,  which 
is  more  tenacious  of  its  honour  iban  that  of  ghosts.  Little  is  said  of 
them  now  ;  but  the  race  still  exists,  if  it  ever  did,  and  without  the  de- 
generacy common  to  most  classes  of  beings,  labouring  under  the  con- 
sciousness of  increasing  unpopularity  and  inevitable  decay.  'Tis  true, 
that  even  fashion  nox»  conspirea  against  them.i  the  spectre  who,  in 
**  My  Master's  Secrets,"  sports  '<  a  suit  of  nankins,  and  a  straw-hat 
with  green  ribbands,"  muai!  have  felt  the  gravity  of  bis  calling  sadly 
outraged.  Indeed,  till  aomething  can  be  done- for  them  in  the  way  of 
costume^  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  keep  so  much  at  home.  VThy  can- 
not they  have  a  '*  Repository  of  Arts"  embellished  for  thtir  instruc- 
tion? A  work  so  ^rt^ve/ would  overcome  their  aversion  to  society, 
and  render  such. traits  as  thefollowing meie every>-day  occurrences. 

To  this  hour  is  living  a  lady  who  long  boasted  of  inviting  and  re- 
ceiving them  by  day  and  night,  with  no  purpose  bttt  li^utual  satisfac- 
tion. The  Highland  Seers,  who  fkncied  they  inherited  hie  fate  of  such 
converse,  and  the  astrologers  who  wilfully  sought  the  power,  were 
weak  enough  tagrow  haggard  and  emaciated  in  the  service;  not  ao  the 
lady  in  .question.  I  allow  that  her  tUe-iLietei  were  the  least  frequent 
of  her  mtsrviewa*  with  her  (mn  set.  Neither  they  nor  herself  liked 
performing  to  empty  benches ;  the  more  numerous  the  circle  to  which 
she  introduced  them,  the  better.  Her  friends  inight,  indeed,  have  i:e-> 
mained  unconscious  of  the  honour  done  them,  (by  visitors  who  came 
so  yar,  and  put  themselves  so  mtt  of  their  vm^,)  but  Hctt  the  would-be 
significance  of  eyea  fixed  on  congeniai  vacancy,  with  which  their  hos- 
tess announced  Uie  firequent  and  familiar  droppers-in ;  some  one  or 
other  of  whom  would  be  for  ever  **  coming  ii;ik  and  going  out,  like  a  pet 
lamb."  What  a  pity  that  she  could  not  give  her  friends  any  fart htr 
advantage  firom  this  unearthly  aoquaintanoe,  as  they  w6uld,  if  visible, 
have  proved  a  perpetual  supply  of  all  edtpsing  embdh^ments  for  her 
parties  1 

If  ^*  Lions"  from  the  extremity  of  this  world  be  so  enviable,  she 
tnight  defy  competition,  who  had  interest  enough  to  summon  a  dis-^ 
play  of  eccentricities  from  the  other — we  won't  decicle  which. 

This  hecatising  converse  lasted  some  years,  lending  its  professor  a 
mystic  influence  over  the  minds  of  fools  (pardon  the  paradox),  of  ser- 
vants, and  of  children. 

At  last  she  found  one  acquaintance  who  so  caricatured  ihe  peculiar 
etiquette  of  the  first  reception  she  was  called  on  to  witness,  and  cast 
such  reflections  (not  pcr^oao/ 1  own)  on  the  whole  fraternity,  (hat  there 
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wM  from  thftt  AMMsieiBl  an  olivkH»oofg|iBM  betwcfen  th^lady  andbev 
guesU  i  their  enUveiiio^  society  beiag  far  less  freqvently  afforded  ber  ; 
for  she  still  hinted  the  continuance  of  their  occasional  visits  in  private. 

Bdider  grown,  the  scepcie,  knowing  how  nany  wfll  boast  kigk  con- 
nexions they  never  possessed,  now  began  to  imply  doubts  of  so  firiendly 
a  footing  ever  having  existed  at  all,  and»  lamentable  ia  add  Ibr  tlte 
credit   of  ghostly  courage^   though    dombikat  within   heariiig,    they 
might  b*ve  risen  to  con^ont  their  asperser,  they  not  only  omitted  the 
opportunity  at  the  instant,  but  never  came  again !     It  was  not  lon^, 
however,  before  their  motive  became  evident ;  for,  one  morning,  their 
Ibrmer  friend  found  on  her  drcasing-table  a  note,  which  had  not  bfen 
seen  there  when  she  retired  at  night ;  it  was  written  on  fomy  paper* 
wtth  a  crow's  quill,  or  perhaps,  more  apppopriately,  with  a  ractn'e* 
Its  pccfume  wsb  exotic,  but  not  su^ciously  so^  and  OA  the  whole,  ia 
BMiy  be  vegarded  as  the  latest  critenon  -oi  Ae  state  of  ktitn  in.  tba 
splKre  from  wiiioh  it  oame;  it  lan  dnia: 

^  Madam! 
•   'VKaowing  dnt  you  have  permitted  us  to  be  abused  as  ATe  'kodktir 
km  compmf^  and  np-^ktris^  we  must  inform  you  of  a  rule  amoligst  tts» 
the  onlbrcaatieBt  of  whidi  in  the  present  case  we  owe  to  ancientuaage 
and  o«r  own  dignity ;  nameiy,  never  to  enter  a  house,  niaerer  one  in^^ 
dividual  has  the  temerity  to  treat  us  with  iirevsteiioe  or  aoistnisft**' 
•Signaw, 

^  OiRtain  Appearanoesy  and  Sannda  of 
micertain  extraction;" 


.  This  ^conduct  at  legist  was  spirited..  After  thisr  peitfaei:  fijend  iknf 
foe  saw  more  of  these  .inestiaiable  visitors :  and  if  really  existing,  uk" 
truders  would  as  quickly  take  a  hint,  and  act  with  as  much  pri^e  and 
d«iUca<;y,  it  would  do  even  movfi  good  than  thus  fireeing  a  wedc  head 
from  the  iatigue  of  inventing,  or  its  tongue  from  thft  of  uttering,  aucb 
l^seless  and  inexcusable  fidsehoods.  j  P-  W^  .  . 


SONG.  ...        J 

CONCEALMENT.  ',  "   ' 

'■)  AhI  ohidemenot,  that/o^cr  my:C)beelc  \\ 


No  lean  of  sikat  /tonow  stea). 
Nor  deem  the  ardent  pa$sion  weak. 

My  bosom  long  has  leamt  to  feci ; 
No  words  my  secret  flame  reveal. 

No  sighs  tfic  tale  of  lore  impart. 
Yet  looks  of  outwaid  peace  conceal 

The  sadness  of  a  bursting  heart. 

Yet  do  not  blame  me,  if  awhile 

I  wear  the  semblance  of  repose. 
And  woo  a  fleeting  summer  smile. 

To  gild  the  darkness  of  my  woes  : 
Oh  !  'tis  the  lingering  ray  that  throws 

O'er  the  dim  vale  a  blaze  of  light, 
And  blight  in  ]>arting  spleodoiir  glows 

The  herald  of  a  cheerless  night. 


M.  A. 


(  349  )     - 

'  '  '      •  .'  '.\  •        .1 

*  «  • 

*<  I  h|ive<^imp«iiionB  fin*  cimtmnniog  Joic » 

>Vhase.higb  imperions  thoughts  hAve  pimlah'd  me 
Witli  bittier  fasts,  and  penitential  groans. 
With  nightly  tears,  and  daily  beart-snrc  riglis ; 
For,  in  tevMgfe  tffnty  toeXvanfX  of  l«re, 
Ij«reli»th«bMfl4ratefp  (vom  niy#filhr»lM^yei^»    ,  ..   '.» 

And  made  them  Watchiers  of  my  own  he&rt's  sorrow. 


-  V 
•  •     •«! 

t  » 


OW  PAii^. 


Ui 


'  i  B Avte  b«ea  all  my  days  havering,  on  tke  very  verge  of  tfetKingdod^ 
of'iiovc^  -witkowt  iiavhig  crver  onoe  penetrated  fiurly  into  it«  My  wlMle 
^  May  cfiife''  faaa^been  katrki  ivBndenng  okoe  among  ^S^Aipaw^Mk 
ovm lo0lr  that  tbcuKifiii  Tegioot  and  form  the  bairier  ^elitetn  it  and 
Ifae  dull^  flat,  wintry plshnivhioh  iieon^Aiv aide«  I hanne:readiod  thtic 
highett  aoceanble  points,  and  have  dwek  there  for  years  and  y^axm^  wrik 
focks(and  ice^ceags  standing  silently  all  about  me,  with  dloBife  roiling 
lienteatlr  myfeet,  -inul  the  perpetual  'mnnsnir  of  monntain  tosrenta  ^n  my 
eara.-  -I'teve  dirdtr  thcfio  as  if 'BpelMbonid<-«-4Aot  <conteot  to  wsaaa, 
aadye^  diadainiBg^ta  desocAd  into,  the  Jlol^  that  lay  smiling  and  baakv 
ing  'm  the'riannhiag  %wlofiv.me:  Fooltthat  I  was!  'i  ^nML.mjw^i  on 
tUa ;  togeiamythat-  As g«th  (is^a  gldbe, .and  dbat  if .1  eauUhaiire^oae 
jwray  fironn  it.  in  .a  balloon,  till  *^  Epping  forest  appaaMd^no  biggelr 
than'm  -gooseboary  faudi^^  I  dxmld.siiiU  £ave  been  beaeath  the  .feet  of 
«ino4flntha  of  ks'inhabitaBta.  it  seldom  happena  that  what  we  pride 
ooraelvea  upon  idoes  not,  at  one  time  or  another,  become  our  torment 
and  oitr  shame.  Thus  'it  is  with  me :  I  havctdwelt  vxatioig  tha  rooks 
ahd4c^*-cffag8  of  the  wdrld,  till  I  have  b^eaaie  as  hard ^siiid  eMd  wA 
jienaeless  as  Aey,  «'  i  •'•/-•  i 

That  ibiy  sojonrh  in  th^^dreary  oountry  may  not  be  wstbovt  ils  aaft, 
at  least  to  others,  I  intend  to  disclose  a  few  of  the  observatioAs  aA^tdilli> 
cov'enes  I'  hove  made  diere ;  leaving  the  apfdicatioa  of  theai  to  those 
-whom  it  may  eonoeoi.  But  if,  in  doing  this,  I  should  see  occasion  to 
adopt  a  style  not  consonant  to  the  taate  and  habits  of  the  general  readet , 
'I  bespeak  either  his  forbearance^  or>  his  neglect ;  but  I  protest  againat 
-his  cenaure.  He  may  pass  over  what  I  write,  as  something  in  whidi 
,he  feels  no  interest ;  but  he  will  have  no  right  to  complain  either  of 
:the  matter  or  the  manner,  provided  the  one  be  true  to  nature,  and 
•the  other  intclli^le.  We  may  very  fairly  reftise  to  attend  to  a  man 
who  talks  of  nothing  but  himself^  on  the  ground  that  his  talk  is  either 
•uninstnuitive  or  uninteresting  to  us ;  but  to  accuse  him  of  not  being 
.able  to  talk  of  himself,  without  being  at  the  time  an  egotist,  is  more 
than  idle«  Besides,  to  accuse. a  man  oi  egotism,  s»ho  is  nameless  and 
unknown,  and  who  is  likely  for  ever  to  remain  so,  will  be  neither  pb»- 
loso|diical  nor  good-natured ;  and  it  will  savour  not  a  little  of  ^otism 
in  the  accuser.  . 

*'  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,"  there  is  no  lox^l*    On  this  belief 

*  "  Oh  love,  no  habitant  of  earth  thou  art ! 
An  unseen  aerapb^  we  believe  in  tbee : 
K  faith  whose  martyrs  are  the  broken  bearL 
But  never  cy6  bath  seen,  or  e'er  shall  see 
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'^^».f«dMr,  rni  thk  unMief^I  Itti^  duMight,  and  argued,  aM  acted  ; 
tUlt  for  me,  the  lie  has  become  a  truth.  The  whole  of  my  ^ondi  faaa 
b^'plUMed  in  Ibndthig*  ihe  Wtfyward  diild  in  my  arms^^-m  gaining 
on  his  'fyrtn,  inbaiitig 'hk  breath,  drinking  in  the  light  of  his  eyes, 
aiid  the*  beauty  of  his*  aspect';  and  all  the  time  I  hare  been  aeoffing^ 
ai'  his  poorer,  and  even  denying  his  existence.  My  punishment  is  at 
Moe  die  nMst  appropriate  and  complete  that  could  have  been  de- 
Med  2  it  is  this,  that;  for  me,  he  has  no  powa — ^for  me  he  Jhu  ceaaed 
to  ttd«t. 

..The  ailtrtake  I  made  was,  that  I  began  to  be  wise  too  eai)y.  ^  Will 
Gopidoinr'moAeni  obey  ?*' — I  set  out  with  the  determinatioft  to  bea  prti- 
dsK'aiid  reasonable  lover :  for  Reason  and  Prudence  were  evet*  the  gods 
(1  wiM'tiot  0^1  them  the  goddesses)  of  my  ear^y  idolatry ;  and  they  lire 
so  still,  in  the  £ace  of  my  bitter  experience,  and  in  despite  of  my  better 
judgment.  In  order  to  make  my  love  more  available  for  the  common 
purposes  of  life — ^more  tnaUeable — ^I  have  always  contrived  to  mix  «p 
with  it  an  alloy  of  worldly  wisdom.  By  so  doing,  I  thought  to  haTe 
produced  a  mixture  tliat  should  be  to  the  pure  love  of  poetry  and 
mance,  exactly  what  H^-merked  gold  n  to  the  pure  metii,- 
capable  of  being  worked  up  into  articles  of  utility  or  ornament,  and 
ccptilrfe^  of  ^  higfaev  foliA.  <>  But^  even  if  I  Imd  snceeedBd^ia  iimc  I 
fpf)got«tkat  laboujbi,  al.besti  have  been  possessed  ^f  a  «ibatanee/easy 
tq.be  JmitatedyttadliaUeto  tnrnish  and  change  its  oalour.  Iiik>arfiiid« 
that  by  su)>|<^sting  it  to  'this  process,  I  have  necesiaRly  deatveyied 
its  ttfsf^litial  ahacMters  and  madd  it  ndlkcr  k>ve  nor  wisdom^  but^  <m 
the  contrary,  a  something  not  psrtaking  of  the  qualities- iftf>eidMr» 
The  ingredients  have  been  slowly  and  silently  undergoing  a  cktndcal 
chaiupe ;  till  at  length  the  ethereiu  essence  of  the  one  has  passed  off  in 
the  form  of  an  invisible  vapour ; — ^the  cohesion  of  the  other  has  been 
destroyed ;  and  the  residuum  is  a  shapekas,  coIohiAms,  tasteless  caput 
mortuum. 

1  have  made  this,  to  me,  iatal  discovery  too  late  to  repair,  but  not 
to  repent  of  it ;  and  there  is  still  left  me  ^e  Ibrlom  bo|^  of  throwing 
mysdf  at  the  foot  of  the  GoNTBSsioirAL,  and  humbly  and  sincerely 
avowing  that,  unlike  **  the  best  of  cut-duroats,"  I  have  loved  ^*  too 
wisely,  but  not  well."  But  let  me  leave  reflections — ^which  disturb  my 
remaining  peace  in  the  exact  proportion  that  they  are  apt  and  true, 
and  precisely  ^cat(«e  they  are  so ; — ^and  turn  to  the  remembrance  of  facts 
and  reelings — which  bring  back  the  remembrance  of  that  which  is  gone; 
*-i|i  most  cases  the  next  best  thing  to  the  reality. 

We  are  apt  to  say  of  any  important  event  in  our  lives,  '  I  shall  never 
foi;get  when  such  a  thing  happened.'  How  should  it  be  otherwise^ 
when  the  past  gives  the  whole  form  and  substance  to  our  being/  For 
me  the  Past  is  every  thing ;  the  Present  is  nothii^.  And,  as  to  the 
Future,  it  is,  so  to  speak,  less  than  nothing.     I  throw  myself  into  the 

S  ^^^^^^  ■  ■  ■  ■  Ilia  ■■  ■■■■iiiii  ■  III! I  ,1 

« 

Thy  itnimagined  fonn  as  It  shonld  be. 
Tire  mind  hath  made  thee,  as  it  peoples  heaven 
Ever  with  its  own  denring  fantasy; 
And  to  a  thoagfat  irach  shape  and  substance  given, 
^hanals  theuqvcnched  soul,  parch'd,  wearied,  wnmg,  and  riven." 

Ch.  Baroid,  e,  i. 


that  18  to  cornel  .  «>       :     i^ 

And  yet  I  tremble  to  upprpacb  the  re)iitioii  of . this  aay.SrQt  aclvent|ir«' 
in  the  enchanted  region  of  Loye.    It  19  a  vulgar  €arpor»  to  suppose  that 
we  nece^aarily  take  delight  in  recalling  to .  the  raepaiHry  ev^^its  frhich. 
gave  us  delii^t  as  they  were  passing,  but  whigh  ^aeaetually  |Mifl90dtf. 
and.  can  never  be  renewed.    The certainl^y  that  Uiey.orf  pe^scMJ^  a|lA^ 
cannot  return^  more  than  neutralizes  the  pleasure  th^  raiQeinbrancje  o£ 
them  might  otherwise  bring  to  us :  it  changes  the  phantom  of  y^yi  into 
a  mpckerv  of  it*    This  was  well  known  to  one  who  lookedmoisek  doej^ly 
into  the  dungeons  of  the  human  heart  than  any  other  raod^rahas  donet  * 
and  it  has  been  tacitly  acknowledged  by  a  living  writer  8omewiNMl> 
similar  inhabits  of  ^^lingy  and  whose  authority  is  of  greatwieifht 
inauchma^rs.  ,  .  / 

" Nessun  mG^or  dolore      , 

Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice 

Nella  mlseria."  I^fer.  c.  5,    QuoiedwCortak.   , 

— '—  What  gresier  pain 
.,    Than  thinkioga^nhappiiieaft  gone  by 
In  the  midst  of gnef? 

•  ♦ 

Sadi  arethe  woids  the  mighty  poet  of  the  Inferno  puts  into  th^ 
mouA  of  his  gentle  Francesca,  when  she  is  calked  tqym  to  refiit^  the 
story  of  ker  lovcM-^to  tell  the  brief  tale  of  her  *past  happiineaa,  "wliile  she 
is  pining  and 'withering  away  in  penat  ftres.  Mark,  too,  the  efibct'even ' 
on  the  poethhmelf,  mere  spectator  as  he  is,  atld  ^  one,  albeit,  unused^ 
to  the  mfekifl^  mood  :''•«--  ^ 


.1 


£  cMi,  eome  .eotpo  moito  cade.' 

While  one  of  these  sad  spirits  thus  discoursed, 
Theo(herw«pt80»  that  from  very  pity,  ^ 

A  dcath-Uke  tuDtness  seized  me,  and  1  fell 
.  l^rone  10  the  earthy  as  a  dead  body  iaMs. 

A  less  deep  ins^ht  into  the  secret  places  of  the  human  heart,  woulfl 
have  induced  the  poet  to  invest  the  lips  of  his  lovers  with  a  momeQtary , 
smile,  at  the  imaginary  renewal  of  their  loves. 

It  is  true  that,  by  means  of  a  healthful,  activci  and  well-<ljscipli|ied 
imagination,  we  may  in  some  measure  re-create,  and  enjoy  over  again 
past  pleasures,  provided  the  heart  that  is  to  be  thus  act^d  pn  by  t)ie 
imagination  be  not  thoroughly  ^orn  and  withered ;  because,  whftt  once, 
has  been,  can  never  entirely  cease  to  be.  But,  if  the  heart  be  utterly, 
blighted,  then,  like  the  spirits  of  the  damned,  it  is  susceptible,  of  pain  . 
alone ;  and  the  imagination  becomes  a  curse,  greater  or  less,  in  pro^  * 
portion  to  its  activity  and  its- power.  If  it  can  place  before  its  victim 
a  picture  more  or  less  vivid  of  past  bliss,  it  is  only  to  call  to  his 
recollection  what  has  been  his  : — if  it  can  **  shew  his  eyes,"  it  is  only 
to  "  grieve  his  heart." 

But  to  my  task.  I  stand  shivering  on  the  edge  of  my  story,  when  I 
should  plunge  fearlessly  in,  and  let  its  stream  beat  me  onward,  '*  as  a 
steed  that  knows  its  rider."    The  penitent,  who  willingly  presents 
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fmowM  At  Abe  Coif  ^issioN^i«,  muBt  not  dbelt^nMis,  or  heisi4iBt.-^Biit, 
in  order  tliat  these  Confessiims  may  not  be  so  many  tales  >*  ngaxfylng 
aoduMg," — chat  they  may  not  be  without  a  moral — ^it  must  be  borne  in 
Bund  that  they  are  pasaages  in  the  life  of  one  who,  though  love  haa 
been  the  breadi  and  food  of  his  intellectual  existence,  has  alt  along  fMen 
into  the  fatal  error  of  loving,  as  he  said  in  the  outset,  **  too  wisely, 
bat  not  weU,"-— of  one  who  sought  to  control  that,  the  essence  of  which 
IS  tabe  incontroUable ;  to  eoromand  that  whi<ch  was  made  to  command ; 
to  bind  that  which  is  nothing  if  not  free ;  to  capitulate  with  that  which 
xUl  be  obeyed :  in  short,  of  one  who  has  treated  love  like  a  chiid« 
beeawsehe  looks  like  one;  forgetting,  or  neglecting  to  discover  tiH  it 
waatoo  kte,  that  he  is — ^a  god ! 

PmdeBce  is  a  cardinal  virtue  in  all  affairs — except  those  of  kyve; 
and  there  it  is  a  cardinal  vice — the  worst  of  all,  because  it  bears  the 
•iitward  aspect  of  a  virtue.     Fouf  several  times  have  I  essayed  to 
enter  die  Paradise  of  ]x>ve,  linked  arm-in-arm  with  this  same  worldly- 
minded  Prudence,  disguised  under  different  habits  ;  and  each  time  the 
aeraph  who  guards-  the  entrance  has  laughed  to  scorn  my  companion, 
and  turned  from  me  silently,  and  with  a  look  of  pity,  mixed  each  time 
with  an  increased  degrree  of  contempt;     A  fifth  time — rafter  wandermg 
alona  about  the  C4Nifiiie8,  seeking  in  vain  for  an  entrance,  till  my  leet 
.wisre  as  weary  as  the  pilgrim's  who  has  just  reached  the  shrine  of  hia 
M9mt;   but,  unlike  him,  with  my  hopes  deferred  instead  of  accom- 
plished;— at  last  I  saw  a  gate  suddeidy  open  of  itself  to  receive  me^ 
mod  heard  the  voices  of  a  host  of  unseen  seraphs  inviting  me  to  enter. 
But  again  I  paused — again  I  pondered,  debated,  deliberated,  and— ^was 
lost!  for,  before  I  could  determine,  the  gate  had  closed,  as  it  had 
opened,  suddenly,  andof  itself ;  the  voices  changed  their  singing  into 
dMmts  of  laughter ;  and  I  felt  at  once  that  I  was  alone,  and  without 
hope,  ^nd  that  I  deserved  to  be  so.     Before  I  turned  away,  to  quit  the 
apot  for  ever,  1  saw,  in  a  niche  beside  the  portal  which  had  just  closed 
itself  upon  nie,  a  sculptured  image  of  the  god.     It  seemed  instinct 
with  life  and  mo^on,  and  did  not  uown  at  me,  as  I  gaaed  upon  it.     I 
approached  the  beautiful  figure — took  it  in  my  anps — jclasped  it  to  my 
.breast,  and,  perchance,  shed  tears  over  it;  but,  as  I  did  so,  my  touch 
seemed  to  change  it  into  ice,  and  it  struck  a  mortal  coldne3S  to  my 
heart,  which  has  never  left  it  since ! 

Again  I  am  wandering  from  my  tsisk.  I  must  turn  to  it  abruptly, 
«nd  at  once,  or  I  shall  go  **  about  it  and  about  it**  for  ever,  and  to  no 
purpose.  liOVE  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  When  I  had  left  school 
^  for  good,"  as  the  phrase  is,  (and  it  is  a  phrase  most  '*  german  to  the 
matter"  in  this  case,  at  least  as  it  respects  me,)  I  was  fifteen  years  of 
age.  At  this  time  there  lived,  in  a  court  near  my  father^s  house,  a 
female  fortune-teller. — ^Thc  reader  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  I  am 
about  to  relate  my  having  gone  thither  to  consult  her  on  my  ftiture  des- 
tiny. Young  as  I  was,  Reason  (twin  sister  to  Prudence,  and  sworii 
foe  to  LoY£,)  was  already  the  goddess  of  my  idolatry.  I  had  exactly  as 
much  contempt  for  whatever  could  not  be  reduced  to  her  principles,  as 
,1  ought  to  have  had  respect  for  it  on  that  very  account,  if  I  would  fain 
have  made  myself  a  worthy  and  acceptable  servant  in  the  court  of  the 
baby  monarch.  There  arp  times  and  circumstances  in  which  reason 
is  the  worst  of  folly  ;  but  in  the  affairs  of  which  I  am  now  about  to 
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treat,  reason  is  worse  tloui  ibUy^t  is  crime.'— 'This  foi%ttH0*teUerv<  ^o 
lived  in  a  court  near  my  Cither's  kouse^I  knre  to  speak  df  displace, 
as  I  do  to  pass  through  it,  to  dfiis  day,  thoiqfh  I  have  never  tmf  tMni* 
ness  there)^thi8  finrtone-teller  had  a  heautifiil'daughter  ;-*state%  asan 
Indian  palnHteee — graceful  as  the  hranches  of  a  wind-swept  willow^ — 
with  an  oval  Greek  face — eyes  like  the  morning — ^--oh !  I  have  often 
thoudit  since,  if  I-  had  but  devoted  a  tithe  of  the  timd  to  ^e  motber 
that!  did  to  die  dau^ter,.  I  might  have  been  happy  I  *she  would  htfve 
gifted  me'with£uth,  perhaps;  and  faith  is  as  needlul  ivlove  as  it  is  in 
animal  magnetbm ;  there  is  no  good  to  be  done  or  steered  in  eidber 
without  it.  Perhaps,  too,  she  would  have  proved  to  me  that  ^k  ststn 
had  destined  me  for  her  daughter ;  which,  in  tnith,>  I  now  begin  ^to 
think  they  did, —  fbr  I  have  never  since  penetrated  so  near  to^the  real 
£1  Dorado.  I  might  (hen  be  said  to  inhabit  thi^  narrow  slip  of  '*  de- 
bateable  ground"  whidb  surrounds  the  domains  of  Love-on  every' sMe, 
axid  separates  it  fix>m  the  Great  Desect  which  ibrms  the.  i^esnaindsr  of 
the. intellectual  world.  ■     i  -     ,     ^. 

The  fortune-teller^  daughter  was  several  yean  older  thaat>I- was. 
He  who  is-  really  capable  of  feeling  the  passion  of  love^  is  sute*  to 
begin  by  loving. a  woman  older  than  himself.  Ineiptent  lovers^  may 
write  this  down  in  their  coinmoi^laoei-books  as  an  axiona. "  Ml-  tny 
readees,  except  these  latter,  (and:I  can-  reckon  on  bMt<few-af  ikem) 
would  grow  inpatient  if  I  were  to  detail  thevarioukstratagems  1  put 
in  practice,  to  attract  the  attention  and  gakx:tfae'a0quainUHiee€>f 'the 

beautiful  Nancy  L .    Suffice  it  that  I  waited^  and  waitefli  .aad 

watched  and  watched^  { nig^t  after  night,  <  and  week  a£b«r  week,;of  otie 
of  those  longrdreary  winters  thsA  we  used  to'  harve  theAf  ttinljito  gefi  a 
Sight  o£  her  ati  the  window,  >  which  looked  «p*aa  angle  the  ^otntmade 
just  at  .the  point  where  hermother^s  fabusewas  situiHed-^r.  tof  pro- 
nounce her  name-**-"  ^^ncy !"  as  she  flitted'  by  me  out  some,  esraad. 
She  soon  knew  me  for  what  1  wlis;  lor  when  did  a  woikuui  dot  kjsoiw  the 
meaning.writtef)  in  a  lover's  look  t  And  she  never  psssed^me  without 
a  smile  of  recognition ;  for  when  did  a  woman  Irown  on  a*  lovbr^-xif 
fifteen'?  But  she  did  pass  me ;  ft>r  I  had  nearer  hitherto  mmtored  up 
courage  enough  to  speak  toher.  At  last,  one  bitter  oold  Jantmry 
eyeningf^I  think  We  iMver  have  such  JanuaHes  now**~even'theeea- 
sons  themselves  have  changed — or,  is  it  that  they y«nd  every  thiiigielse, 
do  but  s^em  to  change;  while  itis  we  ourselves  idlo  change,  as'*  the 
years  bring  .on  the  inevitable  yoke  ?") — one  Inttnr'Jafkinar^r  evening,  m' 
she  was:  passing  1^  me  ratliey  more  deliberately  than  usual,  and,  an  I 
thought, .  with  even' a  inbse  than  usually  graceful  and  gracious  smile 
upon  her  .fine  imaginative  coontenance,-^!  took  hold  of  her  armgendy, 
and -^  she  slopped !  — ^^ I;  trembled^'  smiled,  and  said  nothing ;  bpt 
slowly  trans&rrai  my  hold  ftom  her  asm  to  her  harid-*-her  bare  hand, 
: — ^fi>r  she  never  wore. j^oves,  except*  on  Sundays;  Th^  magic  iniM^^ 
ence  of  that  toodk  thrnls  throu^  me  as  I  write,  and  awakens  my.  tor* 
pid  sensibilities  into  life^ — ^'^  even  now,  after  long  seeming  dead/'  if 
^e  mother  cduld  have  conjuned  with  only  hdf  the  power  that  lh# 
daughter  did,  she  would  not  have  been  taken  to  Union-hsU,  as  a 
cheat  and  inqpostor-— as  I  rieniember  she  was  shortly  after  the  tim^  of 
which  I  am  now  speaking!  Her  haiid  (Nancy's)  was  as  hard  as  horn, 
— for  she  did  all  the.  work  of  their  little  household — and  ats  -cald'  ai 
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ice ;  but  its  touch  turned  ray  blood  into  liquid  flame,  and  dispersed  to' 
the  winds,  that  came  whistling  by  us,  all  the  eloquence  1  had  for 
months  past  been  meditating  for  this  long-sought  occasion :  I  could 
not  utter  a  word. — '*  Well,"  she  said, — still  smilingly,  and  without  the 
slightest  appearance  of  anger  or  confusion, — **  Well — what  do  you  want 
with  me  ?" — ^In  reply,  I  could  only  ask  her —  "  where  she  was  going  ?" 
This  was  an  unlucky  question ;  for -it  reminded  her  of  what  she  seemed 
to  have  forgotten ;  and,  with  another  smile,  she  took  her  hand  away 
from  me,  and  was  gone  in  a  moment,  into  a  shop  close  by.     I  of 
course  waited  till  she  returned ;  and,  the  spell  being  now  broken,  I 
spoke  to  her  again,  asking  her  to  "  come  and  take  a. walk  with  me." 
She  smiled,  shook  her  head,  and  again  whisked  away,  leaving  me  fixed 
to  the  spot,  in  a  trance  of  mingled  surprise  and  happiness*     I  had 
spoken  to  her  1  touched  her !  heard  the  sound  of  her  voice  addressed 
in  kindness  to  me !  and  the  world,  for  any  thing  I  cared  to  the  con- 
trary, might  now  be  at  an  end ;  for,  steeped  as  I  was  in  the  very  ful* 
ness  of  waking  bliss,  if  I  did  not  thinks  I  at  least /eZ^,  that  "  if  it  were 
now  to  die,  'twere  now  to  be  most  happy," — Why  was  it  not  so  ?    I  was 
innocent  then ;  and  how  can  innocence  be  more  richly  and  appropri- 
ately blessed  than  to  be  permitted  to  die  in  the  lap  of  delight? — E\'en 
the  "  gentle"  reader,  unless  he  has  been  in  love  at  the  age  of  fifleen, 
can  have  no  notion  of  the  fulness,  the  absolute  fruition,  of  deep  and 
quiet  delight,  which  this  interview  brought  me.     It  seemed  that  I  had 
nothing  more  to  do  with  either  hope  or  fear — that  I  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  harm  or  accident — in  short,  that  the  end  and  object  of  my  ex- 
istence was  accomplished :  and,  without  waiting  or  watching  at  the 
window  any  longer,  I  went  straight  home,  and  slept  a  whole  long  night 
of  dreamless  sleep, — which  I  had  not  done  before  for  many  months. 

Lovers  of  five-and-twenty,  of  both  sexes,  will  smile  at  the  limited 
nature  of  my  h(^>e8  and  wishes ;  and  the  good-natured  among  them 
will  think,  that,  if  I  was  so  easily  to  be  made  happy,  it  was  a  pity  I 
should  be  miserable.  They  are  right :  it  was  a  pity.  So  thought  the 
kind-hearted  and  good-natured  Nancy  L^— ;  and  she  treated  me 
accordingly.  It  is  thus  that  women  bring  into  play  their  natural  dis- 
positions to  be  the  creators  of  nothing  but  delight.  To  love  and  be 
beloved  is  at  once  the  duty,  the  business,  and  the  pleasure  of  their 
lives ;  but  an  intuitive  sense  of  what  it  is  fitting  they  should  be, 
and  should  appear  to  be,  under  any  given  circumstances,  teaches  them 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  they  must,  to  such  of  their  lovers 
as  are  arrived  at  **  years  of  discretion,"  be  coy  and  cruel :  but,  when 
they  are  so,  it  is  '*  only  to  be  kind."  Even  while  the  stream  of  their 
affection  is  thus  artificially  dammed  up  at  one  of  its  natural  outlets, 
it  eagerly  seeks  for  anotlier ;  and  accordingly,  you  will  see  a  woman — 
who  would  die  rather  than  bestow  even  a  smile  on  a  man-lover  of  five- 
and-twenty — ^lavishing  on  a  boy  of  fifleen,  whose  brain  and  blood  are 
consuming  themselves  away  with  passion  for  her,  '*  o  dolci  baci,  o 
cosa  altra  piu  cara."  This  is  as  it  should  be.  When  the  *^  Bella  £ti 
del  oro"  shall  return,  this  may  be  safely  changed ;  but,  till  then,  women 
know  what  is  best  for  themselves,  and  for  us  too. 

But  my  story  is  standing  still  again.  It  lingers  round  this  period  a» 
tlie  bee  does  round  its  favourite  Dower,  when  it  is  far  from  home,-  and 
feels  that  the  rain-clouds  are  gathering  over-*head. 
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When,  at  pairing  frbiii  me  on  the  above  night,  Nancy  shook  her 
head  in  reply  to  my  question,  whether  she  would  **  come  and  take  a 
walk  with  me  ?" —  I  had  the  sense  to  know  that  she  meant  "  yes ;" 
and  1  waited  as  patiently  for  the  coming  of  the  next  night,  as  the 
female  dove  waits  for  the  unclosing  of  her  "  golden  couplets ;"  for, 
like  her,  I  knew  instinctively  that  the  blessed  moment  would  come, 
and  when  it  would  come.  And  it  did  come. — We  met  the  next  night, 
and  walked  together  towards  one  of  the  bridges — (if  I  were  to  say 
which  of  them,  we  might  be  getting  too  near  home) ; — she,  all  the  way, 
inquiring  what  it  was  I  wanted  with  her  ;  and  I,  all  the  way,  feeling, 
but  not  knowing  how  to  say,  that,  now  I  was  with  her,  I  had  not  a  want 
in  the  world.  I  remember,  as  if  it  were  but  yestjsrday,  that,  when  we 
came  to  the  other  side  of  die  bridge,  we  could  no  longer  walk  along 
quietly,  my  arm  linked  in  her's ; — (for,  as  I  was  **  only  a  boy,"  she  per- 
mitted this) — ^but  that,  as  if  by  a  mutual  and  simultaneous  impulse,  we 
set  off — (like  two  long-confined  greyhounds  when  they  feel  their  feet 
once  more  on  the  turf) — scampering  along  the  road  in  the  rich  moon- 
light, hand  in  hand.  I  remember  the  very  ringing  sounds  that  my 
feet  made,  as  I  wilfully  stamped  them  on  the  frosty  road, — as  the  young 
lambs  in  spring  stamp  their  little  feet  on  the  ground,  from  the  very  ex- 
cess of  inward  joy.  I  remember,  too,  that  her  feet  made  no  sound  at 
all.  Best  of  all  I  remember,  that,  when  we  could  run  no  farther  for 
j/rant  of  breath,  we  stopped  short  to  laugh  out  aloud  ;  and  that  then  I 
asked  her  if  her  heart  did  not  beat  very  hard ;  and  that  I  longed,  but 
did  not  dare,  to  ask  her  if  I  might  feel  whether  or  not  it  beat  as  hard 

as  mine  did! Does  the  reader  exclaim,  that  all  this  is 

*'  silly  sooth. 

And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love  ?*' 
Not  if  he  is,  or  ever  has  been,  a  lover.     And  it  is  for  the  benefit  of 
such  alone  that  these  Confessions  are  made.    I  am  well  content  that,  to 
all  others,  they  should  be  "  caviare ;"  as  all  that  they  can  have  to  con- 
fess would  be  to  me. 

I  am  afraid  the  reader  will  be  more  surprised  than  amused,  at  hear- 
ing how  this,  my  first  **  affair  of  the  heart,*'  ended.  In  truth,  it  ended 
as  mine  always  have  done ;  and  as  I  fear,  in  spite  of  dear-bought  ex- 
perience, they  always  will  do : — ^namely,  just  where  it  ought  to  have 
begun. — There  is  an  ancient  axiom,  which  says,  that  nothing  can  come 
of  nothing — *'  Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit."  I  would  fain  match  this  with  a  mo- 
dem one,  not  so  generally  applicable  perhaps ;  but  at  least  equally 
true,  in  particular  cases :  viz.  that  nothing  can  come  of  any  thing.  The 
ancient  axiom  is,  in  fact,  &r  from  being  so  true  generally,  as  the  mo- 
dern one  is  in  the  particular  cases  to  which  this  latter  applies  at  all. 
With  relation  to  many  persons  and  things,  it  is  evident  that  much  may 
come  of  *'  nothing  ;*'  and  in  regard  to  that  other  class  of  persons  to 
whom  I  refer,  it  is  equally  clear,  that  nothing  can  come  even  of  much. 
Their  whole  being  is  made  up  of  beginnings ;  "  never  ending,  still  be- 
ginning," they  begin  and  begin,  till  at  last  they  end  exactly  where  they 
began — beginning  to  live  when  they  are  called  upon  to  die.  And  thus, 
alas !  it  is  with  me,  and  with  these  several  "  stories  of  my  love."  I  am 
loth  to  exhibit  them  in  their  present  form ;  and  would  willingly  have 
thrown  them  into  the  shape  of  fictitious  narratives-^thus  avjoiding  the 
egotism  which  necessarily  besets  them,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  my- 
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tdf  an  opporttmity  of  adding  and  embdliihing,  in  die  uwrored 
dern  taste.  But  this  would  not  be.  Even  Mr.Col^dge  nimaelfy  who 
can  make  any  diing  out  of  nothing,  and  nothing  out  of  any  thing,  night 
in  rain  have  attempted  to  work  up  these  ^  ^lantoras  of  the  bnun,*  (for 
fids  as  they  are,  in  common  language,  they  are,  infict^  nothing  less}-'- 
into  regular  tales ;  for  they  have  neither  middles  nor  ends — tibey  have 
only  b^nnings.  In  rdating  them,  I  have  no  occasion  to  attend  to  die 
giant's  advice  in  Rabdlais,  to  '^  commencer  au  commenoement;"  for  I 
can  neither  begin  nor  finish  any  where  else.  If  I  were  ever  so  di^oaed 
to  plunge  ^  in  mediae  res,"  it  may  not  so  be. — There  will  be,  at  all 
events,  one  advantage  attending  this ;  particularly  to  those  who  may 
peruse  my  Confessions  merely  as  a  matter  of  curiosity.  If  they  should 
once  find  their  curiosity  excited,  they  may  oonfidendy  zeekon  upon  its 
always  remaining  so, — ^for  it  wiU  never  be  satisfied.  The  misery  <^ 
arriving  at  the  last  page  of  a  modem  romance,  nsuidly  mmre  than 
counterbalances  die  pleasiure  which  has  been  experienced  during  die 
perusal  of  it ;  for  every  character  in  it,  about  whom  we  have  fialt  any 
interest,  has  by  this  time  become  either  married  or  buried,  and  we 
care  no  more  about  them.  But  the  reader  need  not  appreiieod  any 
ddng  of  this  kind  happening  during  the  several  chapters  of  this  my 
Ronumce  of  Real  Life ; — not  even  in  the  last*  And,  as  I  shall  certainly 
not  leave  off  loving  till  one  or  other  of  these  events  befals  me,  I  shall, 
by  the  same  rule,  not  leave  off  having  Confessions  to  make,  and  mal- 
ing  tbem^ 

I  shall  abrupdy  dose  this  paper  here;  otherwise  it  will  be  running 
to  an  unreasonable  length.  And  I  do  so  the  rather,  because  I  would, 
for  once,  lay  down  my  pen  at  a  point  where  I  shall  not  tremble  to  take 
it  up  again.  In  spite  of  what  I  have  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  pa- 
per, the  **  ricordairsi  del  tempo  felice**  has  not  been  absolutely  without 
Its  delight,  though  it  has  been  done  "  nella  miseria ;"  and  I  receive  this 
as  a  good  augury.  The  truth  is,  that  if  a  gleam  of  sunshine  breaks 
through  surrounding  clouds  but  for  a  single  moment,  during  that  mo- 
ment it  wUl  perform  its  office — ^it  will  cheer,  and  warm,  and  enlighten. 
The  clouds  may  perhaps  look  blacker  after  it  is  gone ;  but  there  is  no 
denying  or  forgetting  that  it  has  been  there.  Z. 
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'Ti8  ere,  and  the  stars  that  illumine  the  night 

Difiiise  a  soft  lustre  around : 
You  tell  me,  dear  maid,  in  those  bodies  of  light 

The  secrets  of  fate  may  be  found ; 
If  so,  I  believe  in  year  Bright  orbs  of  blue 

Futurity  equally  lies  : 
So  for  once  1  will  e'en  turn  astrologer  too. 

And  study  my  doom  in  your  eyes. 
No  science  is  surely  so  pleasing  as  this. 

But  yet  'tis  obscure  and  pcrplext. 
One  moment  I  read  in  it  rapture  and  bliss. 

And  falsehood  and  sorrow  the  next : 
You  smile — ^now  my  stars  a  bright  aspect  assume, 

I  pant  for  my  charmer's  decree ; 
Then  come,  dear  astrologer,  tell  me  my  doom. 

And  Pll  give  you  my  heart  for  a  fee !  NL  /V. 


(  867) 

MEMOIBS  OP  GEORGE  II.  BY  LOKD  WALPOLB. 

It  is  only  a  few  months  since  the  attention  of  the  public  was  called 
to  the  Memoirs,  by  Lord  Waldegrave,  of  the  Reign  of  George  the 
Second.  Scanty,  and,  in  some  measure,  bald  as  they  were,  they 
nevertheless  excited  a  strong  degree  of  interest,  on  account  of  the 
perfect  integrity,  and  simplicity  of  character,  which  distinguished  their 
illustrious  author ;  and  the  consideration  that  he  had  not  only  been  an 
eye-witness,  but  also  an  actor  in  all  the  scenes  which  he  has  described. 
The  same  period  is  now  laid  open,  the  same  characters  exhibited,  the 
aame  cabals  penetrated,  by  a  writer  of  very  difierent  disposition  and 
pursuits ;  but  who  had  the  same  advantage  of  being  at  once  spectator 
and  actor  in  the  busy  drama  which  he  delineates;  and  who,  if  he  had 
not  Lord  Waldegrave's  habitual  integrity  of  judgment,  was  at  least 
gifled  with  that  native  quickness  of  discernment  which  enabled  him 
to  trace  effects,  even  though  he  mistook  the  cause ;  and  with  that 
liveliness  of  imagination  which  prevents  his  mistakes  from  being  mis- 
chievous, by  at  once  revealing  the  impressions  under  which  he  con- 
ceived "^em.  We  allude  to  the  **  Memoirs  of  the  last  ten  years  of 
the  reign  of  George  the  Second,"  just  now  given  to  the  world,  with 
the  name  of  Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford,  for  their  author ;  decked 
out  in  all  the  elegance  of  type  and  decoration  which  might  be  looked 
for  from  the  private  press  of  Strawberry-hill  itself,  and  under  circum- 
stances which  preclude  the  most  sceptical  from  entertaining  doubts  as 
to  their  authenticity. 

The  period  of  which  they  particularly  treat  is,  in  itself,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  but  little  interesting ;  being  destitute  of  great  events, 
or  any  extraordinary  features,  that  may  be  supposed  to  have  extended 
their  influence  to  the  present  day.     The  petty  cabals  called  forth  by 
the  forming  of  an  establishment  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and,  after 
his  death,  for  his  son  George,  are  made,  for  want  of  more  important 
matter  of  dispute,  of  as  much  consequence  as  if  they  were  national 
feuds,  endangering  the  safety  of  the  state,  instead  of  the  salaries  of  a 
few  domestics,  or  the  nominal  dignity  of  higher  officers  of  the  house- 
hold.    Nevertheless,  it  is  always  instructive  to  see  how  easily  the  pas- 
sions of  mankind  are  brought  into  play,  by  trifles  almost  as  much 
as   by  matters  of  importance:    and  even  erroneous  opinions  have 
their  uses,  as  well  as  those  which  are  just ;  if  the  reader  be  enabled  to 
see  in  what  respect  their  erroneousness  consists,  and  to  unravel  the 
circumstances  which  have  led  to  the  assumption  of  them.    On  all  these  - 
accounts  Lord  Orford 's  work  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  interesting  and 
valuable.     It  is  one  of  the  many,  from  which  the  judicious  historian 
may  glean  occasionally  information  of  importance,  and^oflener  still, 
the  lighter  personal  anecdotes  which  relieve  the  dry  details  of  state 
negotiations,  like  flowers  unexpectedly  springing  on  a  barren  heath. 

The  picture  of  the  royal  family,  as  delineated  by  the  spirited  pencil 
of  this  author,  so  famous  for  conveying  a  likeness  by  almost  a  stroke, 
contains  not  one  amiable  portrait.  The  King  acknowledged  that  he 
never  liked  his  children  when  they  were  young ;  though  the  period  of 
in&ncy  is  generally  fraught  with  attractions,  even  to  an  uninterested 
observer  of  its  graces ; — and  as  his  family  grew  up,  the  feuds  between 
him  and  his  eldest  son  early  initiated  them  all  into  the  .petty  arts  of 
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intrigues,  backbiting,  jealousies,  and  suspicions.  The  character  of  the 
King  himself,  as  drawn  by  Horace  Walpole,  differs  from  that  given  of 
him  by  Lord  Waldegrave,  only  as  an  object  would  naturally  be 
changed  by  looking  at  it  through  a  diflerent-coloured  medium :  the 
outline  is  the  same,  but  all  the  tints  are  heightened.  The  good-fia- 
ture  of  Lord  Waldegrave,  and  the  habitual  satire  of  Horace  Walpole, 
are  distinctly  marked  in  each  performance. 

"  The  King  had  fewer  sensations  of  revenge,  or,  at  least,  knew  how  to 
hoard  them  better  than  any  man  who  ever  sat  upon  a  throne.  The  insults  he 
experienced  from  his  own,  and  those  oblised  servants,  never  prox'oked  him 
enough  to  make  him  venture  the  repose  of  his  people,  or  his  own.  If  any 
object  of  his  hate  fell  in  his  way,  he  did  not  pique  himself  upon  heroic  for- 
giveness, but  would  indulge  it  at  the  expencc  of  his  integrity,  though  not  of 
his  safety.  He  was  reckoned  strictly  honest;  but  the  burning  his  father's 
will  must  be  an  indelible  blot  upon  his  memory ;  as  a  much  later  instance  of 
his  refusing  to  pardon  a  young  man  who  had  been  condemned  at  Oxford  for  a 
most  trifling  forgery,  con trarv  to  all  example  when  recommended  to  mercy  by 
the  Judge — merely  because  Willes,  who  was  attached  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
had  tried  him,  and  assured  him  his  pardon — ^will  stamp  his  name  with  cruelty, 
though  in  general  his  disposition  was  mercifiill,  if  the  offence  was  not  murder. 
His  avarice  was  much  less  equivocal  than  his  courage:  he  had  distinguished 
the  latter  early ;  it  grew  more  doubtfull  afterwards :  the  former  he  distin- 
guished very  near  as  soon,  and  never  deviate<l  from  it.  His  understandiiig 
was  not  near  so  deficient,  as  it  was  imagined ;  but  though  his  character 
clianged  extremely  in  the  world,  it  w^as  without  foundation ;  for  [whether^ 
he  deserved  to  be  so  much  ridiculed  as  he  had  been  in  the  former  part  of  his 
reign,  or  so  respected  as  in  the  latter,  he  was  consistent  in  him^ielf,  and  uni- 
formly meritorious  or  absurd.  His  other  passions  were,  Gcmiany,  the  army, 
and  women.  Both  the  latter  had  a  mixture  of  parade  in  them  :  he  [treated] 
my  Lady  Suffolk,  and  afterwards  Lady  Yarmouth,  as  his  mistresses,  whiie 
he  admired  only  the  Queen ;  end  never  described  what  he  thought  was  a 
handsome  woman,  but  he  drew  her  picture.  Lady  Suffolk  was  sensible,  art- 
full,  and  agreeable,  but  had  neither  sense  nor  art  enough  to  make  him  think 
her  so  agreeable  as  his  wife.  When  she  had  left  him,  tired  of  acting  the 
mistress,  while  she  had  in  reality  all  iht  slights  of  a  wife,  and  no  interest  with 
him,  the  opposition  affected  to  cry  up  her  virtue,  and  the  obligations  the  King 
had  to  her  for  consenting  to  seem  his  mistress,  while  in  reality  she  had  con- 
fined him  to  mccr  fricndslii|>-^a  ridiculous  pretence,  as  he  was  the  last  man  in 
the  world  to  have  taste  for  talking  sentiments,  and  that  with  a  woman  who 
was  deaf!  Lcdv  Yarmouth  was  inoffensive,  and  attentive  only  to  pleasing 
him,  and  to  selling  peerages  whenever  she  had  an  opportunity.  The  Queen 
ha<l  been  admired  and  ha])py  for  governing  him  by  address  ;  and  it  was  not 
then  known  how  easily  he  was  to  be  governed  by  fear.  Indeed  there  were 
few  arts  by  which  he  was  not  governed  at  some  time  or  other  of  his  life ;  for 
not  to  mention  the  late  i>uke  of  Argylc,  who  grew  a  favourite  by  imposing 
himself  upon  him  for  brave ;  nor  Lord  Wilmington,  who  imposed  himself 
upon  him  for  the  Lord  knows  what ;  the  Queen  governed  him  by  dissimula- 
tion, bv  affected  tenderness  and  deference :  Sir  Robert  Walpole  by  abilities 
and  influence  in  the  House  of  Conmions;  Lord  Granville  by  flattering  him  in 
his  German  politics;  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  by  teazing  and  betraying  him  ; 
Mr.  Pelham  by  bullying  him, — the  only  man  bjr  whom  Mr.  Pelham  was  not 
bullied  himself.  V\  ho,  indeed,  had  not  sometimes  weight  with  the  King, 
except  his  cliildren  and  his  mistresses?  With  them  he  maintained  all  the 
rcsenc  and  majesty  of  his  rank.  He  had  the  haughtiness  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  without  his  spirit  j  the  avarice  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  without  his 
rxnciions;  the  indignities  of  Charles  the  First,  without  his  l)igotry  for  his 
prerogative;  the  vexations  of  King  Wj?liair,  with  as  little  sixill  in  the  manasc- 
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ment  of  parties  $  and  the  gross  gallantry  of  his  4thet,  without  his  goodoanuve 
or  his  honesty: — he  mighty  perhaps/ have  been  honest»  if  he  had  never  hated 
his  father,  or  had  ever  loved  his  son. 

The  Queen  seems  to  have  taken  a  lesson  in  thc'art  of  hypocritical 
submission,  frojn  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who,  all  the  time  that  sYie 
was  secretly  married  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  sat  **  with  spectacles 
on  nose,"  and  in  all  the  affected  silence  and  humility  of  a  sempstress, 
at  her  embroidering  frame,  in  a  corner  of  the  room  where  the  monarch 
listened,  with  assumed  greatness,  to  those  political  coramunicatiotUB 
on  which  he  was  all  the  while  resolved  to  be  guided  by  her  sole  de<^i- 
slon.  The  Queen  always  affected,  if  any  body  was  present,  and  •  the 
King  liked  she  should,  the  humble,  ignorant  wife,  that  never  meddled 
with  politics.  ^  The  Duke  of  Graflon,  who  possessed  as  much  actttehe^ 
in  discovering  the  foibles  of  persons  around  him,  as  wit  in  rallyiiig 
them,  annoyed  the  Queen  greatly,  by  making  her  feel  that  he  saw 
through  all  her  assumed  qualities.  Looking  upon  himself  as  of  the 
blood  royal,  he  conversed  with  her  in  a  tone  of  familiarity  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  her,  particularly  as  she  was  extremely  angry  with 
him  on  account  of  the  gallantry  in  which  he  indulged  with  the  Princess 
Amelia,  her  second  daughter.  The  duke,  however,  cared  as  little  for 
her  real  displeasure,  as  for  her  feigned  civilities.  "  He  always  teazed 
her,  and  insisted  that  she  loved  nobody.  He  had  got  a  story  of  some 
prince  in  Germany,  that  she  had  been  in  love  with  before  her  marriage: 
"  G*d,  madam,"  he  used  to  say,  "  I  wish  I  could  have  seen  that  man 
that  you  could  love !" — "  Why,"  replied  she,  "  do  you  think  I  don't 
love  the  King?" — "  G*d,  I  wish  I  was  King  of  France,  and  I  would  bfe 
sure  whetlier  you  do  or  not"  (Vol.  i.  p.  159.)  Her  love  for  the  King 
was  certainly  not  of  that  delicate  kind  which  shrinks  from  the  idea  of 
participation ;  as  she  carried  her  complaisance  towards*  his  mistresses 
so  far,  that  Blackbourn,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  thought  proper, 
whether  in  his  spiritual  capacity  or  not  is  not  stated,  to  congratulate 
her  upon  it,  telling  her  "  That  he  had  been  talking  to  her  minister 
Walpole  about  the  new  mistress,  (Lady  Yarmouth,)  and  was  glad  to 
find  that  her  majesty  was  so  sensible  a  woman  as  to  like  her  husband 
should  divert  himself."  (Vol.  i.  p.  513.)  The  King  returned  her  for- 
bearance by  unlimited  confidence  in  her,  insomuch  that  Mrs.  Selwyn, 
one  of  the  bedchamber- women,  told  him  he  should  be  the  last  main 
with  whom  she  would  have  an  intrigue,  because  he  always  told  the 
Queen ;  indeed,  his  conduct  as  a  lover  was  at  all  times  too  cool  and 
methodical  to  wound  any  passion  in  the  Queen  but  her  vanity,  which, 
however,  it  did  sorely ;  though  even  that  might  have  found  consolation 
when  she  saw  her  royal  spouse  walking  calmly  up  and  down  the  gallery, 
with  his  watch  in  his  hand,  waiting  for  his  regular  hour  of  seven  o'clock, 
to  visit  Lady  Suffolk,  without  even  evincing  the  slightest  inclination  to 
break  through  his  accustomed  rule,  by  going  to  her  a  single  minute 
before  his  usual  time. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  Memoirs,  Lord  Orford  speaks  somewhat 
more  favourably  of  the  King,  and  tries  to  rescue  him  from  the  impu- 
tation of  avarice,  on  the  score  of  his  leaving  but -little  property  behind 
him,  notwithstanding  the  great  income,  which,  from  various  sources^ 
he  was  in  the  receipt  of:  a  circumstance  very  frequently  attendant  on 
royal  riches,  which  seem  to  possess,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  not  only  the 
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quality  Mcnbed  Co  richtt  in  gdMial,  of  nuking  nntoUienit^es  wiog^ 
and  flying  away«  but  of  iying  in  a  diKction  dial  can  nridier  be  traced, 
nteeven  gneaKdat.  He  endeavoan  alao  to  vindicate  bim,  wspecting 
tbe  cbaqse  of  being  negUgpent  in  tbe  encooragemoit  of  U(en|Uire ;  but 
in  ao  doii^,  be  spndu  binadf  of  litems  men  with  ibat  Oim»ant  nn- 
conacionaDeHi  of  eitber  tbeir  importance  or  tbcir  deaertv,  wbkb  be 
continnally  betrayed  in  bia  intereoume  witb  tbem ;  and  oi  iHiich  bia 
treatment  of  Chatterton  most  always  be  lemanbered  aa  a  mo^t  dia- 
graceftil  inatance.  Hia  character,  indeed^  too  mucb  reBembled  the 
apaddiog  fiost-work  of  FonteneUe'a. 

In  the  wbde  .course  of  these  Memoii^  be  is  only  tvdce  bitrried  into 
any  thing  like  warmth  of  feeling :  onoe  when  be  speaks  .of  tbe  treat- 
ment of  tbe  Duke  of  Cundierland,  by  bia  voyal  father,  respecting  die 
campaign  in  Germany ;  an  J  agam  on  tbe  conduct  of  goTemment,  witb 
regard  to  Admiral  Bjmg,  whose  deatb  be  justly  styles  **  a  perfect  tra- 
gedy, for  there  were  variety  of  incidents,  villainy,  murder,  and  a  hero." 
Lord  Orford  always  believed  this  unfortunate  man  to  have  been  un- 
justly aspersed*  maliciously  condemned,  and  put  to  death  contrary  to 
all  equity  and  precedent. 

The  behaviour  of  the  King,  with  respect  to  the  Duke  of  Cundicr- 
land,  exhybited  a  refinement  of  dissimulation  that  might  bear  com- 
poriacm  with  the  moat  notorious  instances  of  that  quality  as  practised 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  mistress  of  the  art,  wben  it  suited  her  pur- 
pose to  blame  those  around  her,  rather  than  herself.  The  account  of 
tbe  transaction  is  extremely  interesting.  Tbe  avarice  of  the  King  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  afiair  ;  causing  him  secretly  to  prevent  the 
duke  from  being  supplied  with  troops  sufficient  to  enshle  lum  to  keep 
his  ground  in  Germany  :  he  was  therefore  compelled,  after  the  battle  of 
Hastenbecke,  to  submit  to  a  suspension  of  arms,  at  which  die  King  affect- 
ed extraordinary  indignation  amd  surprise,  though  fully  aware,  all  the 
time,  that  the  measure  was  in  itself  unavoidable,  circumstanced  as  his 
son  was  for  want  of  supplies.  When  it  was  known  in  England,  it  caused 
a  great  commotion,  and  Lord  Orford  minutely  relates  the  behaviour 
of  the  duke,  under  the  trying  circumstances  in  which  his  father's  du- 
plicity had  placed  him,  concluding  with  the  following  observations : 

**  A  young  prince,  wann,  greedy  of  military  gloiy,  yet  resignioe  all  his  pas- 
sions to  the  interested  dictates  of  a  father's  pleasure,  and  then  loaded  witb  the 
imputation  of  having  acted  barely  wrthout  authority ;  hurt  with  unmerited 
disgrace,  yet  never  breaking  out  into  the  least  unguarded  expression  ;  preserv- 
ing dignity  under  oppression,  and  the  utmost  tenderness  of  duty  under  the  ut- 
most delicacy  of  honour — this  is  an  uncommoa  picture — for  the  sake  of  hu- 
man nature,  I  hope  the  conduct  of  the  father  is  uncommon  too !  When  the 
duke  could  tear  himself  from  his  favourite  passion,  die  army,  one  may  judge 
how  sharply  he  must  hare  been  woondeil.  When  afterwards  the  King,  per- 
fidiously enough,  broke  that  fiunous  convention,  mankind  were  so  equiuble  as 
to  impute  it  to  the  same  umvorthy  politics,  not  to  the  disap|jrobation  he  had 
pretended  to  feel  on  its  being  made.  In  a  former  part  of  ttiis  history  I  have 
said  with  regard  to  his  eldest,  that  the  King  might  nave  been  au  honest  man, 
if  he  had  never  hated  his  father,  or  had  ever  loved  his  son — what  doable 
force  has  this  truth,  when  it  is  again  applied  to  him  on  his  treacheiy  to  the 
best  son  that  ever  lived !  Considering  i^th  what  freedom  I  have  spoken  of 
the  duke's  %ults  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  I  may  be  believed  in  die  just 
pnusc  bestowed  on  him  here/' 

It  is  indeed  rarely  that  Lord  Orford  expresses  himself  thus  ;  he  waa 
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not  apt  to  praiie,^for  this  simple  mason,  tkat  he  was  not  apt  to  0imre  ; 
and  pethaps  the  only  instance  of  his  portrait-painting,  whenein  fiddity 
has  been  sacrificed  to  partiality,  is  in  his  own  character,  m  il^ced  hf 
his  own. hand : 

<«  Walpols/'says  he,  speaking  of  himself  to  ihc  third  pmon,  ^had  a^wonn 
conception,  vehement  attachcncnta,  strong  aversions  ;  with  an  apptrnDtoou- 
tradictioQ  in  his  temper— for  be  had  numerous  caprices,  and  invincible  perse- 
verance. His.princinles  tended  to  republicanism,  but  without  any  of  its  aus- 
terity j  his  love  of  raciion  was  unmixed  with  any  aspiring.  He  had  great 
sense  of  honour,  but  not  great  enough,  for  he  had  too  much  weakness  to  re- 
sist doing  wrong,  though  too  much  sensibility  not  to  feel  it  in  others.  He 
had  a  great  measure  of  pride,  equally  apt  to  resent  neglect,  and  scorning  to 
stoop  to  any  meanness  or  flattery.  A  boundless  friend ;  a  bitter,  hot  a  pboabie 
enemy.  His  huinonr  was  satvric,  though  accompanied  with  a- mott  compas- 
sionate heart.  Indiscreet  and  abandoned  to  bis  passions,-  it  seemed  as  if  h^ 
despised  or  could  bear  no  restraint ;  yet  this  waiU  of  government'  of  himseli' 
was  the  more  blameable,  as  nobody  had  greater  command  of  resolution  when* 
ever  he  made  a  point  of  it.  This  appeared  in  his  person :  naturally  very  deli- 
cate; and  educated  with  too  fond  a  tenderness,  by  unrelated  temperance  and 
braving  all  inclemency  of  weathers,  he  formed  and  enjoyed 'the  firmest  and 
unabated  health.  One  virtue  he  possessed  in  a  singular  degrees-disinterested- 
ness  and  contempt  of  money — ^if  one  may  call  that  a  virtue,  which  reiclly  was 
a  passion.  In  short,  such  wa9  his  promptness  to  dislike  superiors,  suen  his 
humanity  to  inferiors,  that,  coosidenn^  how  few  men  are  or  so  £rm  a  textwe 
as  not  to  be  influenced  by  their  situation,  he. thinks,  if  he  m^  be  allowed 
to  judge  of  himself,  diat  nad  either  extreme  of  fortune  been  his  lot,  h<:  should 
have  made  a  good  prince,  but  not  a  very  honest  slave." 

The  compassionate  heart,  and  contempt  of  money,  of  which  thenoUe 
author  accuses  himself  in  tjiis  delineation,  must  be  adduced  as  a  proof 
in  favour  of  the  ^uth  of  that  maxim,  which  holds,  that  all  persons  are 
most  anxious  to  as^iun^  the  appearance  of  those  qualifications  whicl^ 
they  are  conscious  they  least  possess. 

It  was  probably  the  complacency  with  which  he  viewed  himseli^  that 
prevented  Lord  Orford  from  being  dazzled  with  striking  qualities  in 
any  other  person.  He  professes  to  have  known,  in  his  own  time,  only 
five  great  men,  viz.  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Sir  Robert  Walpc^e, 
Lord  Granville,  Lord  Mansfield,  and  Mr.  Pitt.  The  characters  of 
these  personages  he  delineates  and  contrasts  in  a  very  lively  manner  : 

**  Lord  Granville  was  most  a  g^^us  of  the  five  :  he  conceived,  knew,  ex* 
pressed,  whate\'er  he  pleased.  The  state  of  Europe  and  the  sute  of  literature 
were  equally  familiar  to  him.  His  eloquence  was  rapid,  and  flowed  fiom  a 
source  of  wit,  grandeur,  and  knowledge.  So  far  from  premeditated,  he  allow* 
ed  no  reflection  to  chasten  it.  It  was  entertaining,  it  was  sublime,  it  was 
hyperbole,  it  was  ridiculous,  according^  as  the  profusion  of  ideas  crouded  fcom 
him.  He  embraced  systems  like  a  l^slator,  out  was  capable  of  none  of  the 
detail  of  a  magistrate.  Sir  Robert  Walnole  was  much  the  reverse:  he  knew 
mankind,  not  their  writings ;  he  consulted  their  interests,  not  their  systems  $ 
he  intended  their  happiness,  not  their  grandeur.  Whatever  was  beyond 
common  sense,  he  disregarded.  Lord  MansBeld,  without  the  elevation  of 
Lord  Granville,  had  great  powers  of  eloquence.  It  was  a  most  accurate  un- 
derstanding, and  yet  capable  of  shin  ins  in  whatever  it  was  applied  to.  He 
was  as  free  from  vice  as  Pitt,  more  unanected,  and  formed  to  convince,  even 
where  Pitt  had  dazzled.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  most  expnssive 
sense,  but  with  that  connection  between  his  sense  and  sensibility,  tnat  ycwi 
must  mortify  his  pride  before  vou  could  call  out  the  radiance  of  his  under-* 
standing.    Being  placed  at  the  nead  of  armies  without  the  shortest  apprenti/ce- 
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sbim  DO  wonder  li»  uuscaawd:  il  is  cmct  lo  bvre  no  odicr  naMtcr  thm  one's 
own  &n1u.  Piu*s  was  an  nnfini&bcd  greatocss :  coDsidcrios  how  onich  of 
it  depended  on  his  words,  one  may  almost  call  bis  an  aitificiargreaineas ;  but 
bb  passion  for  fame  and  the  grandeur  of  his  ideas  compensated  for  his  delects. 
He  aspired  to  redeem  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  to  place  it  in  a  point  of 
giving  law  to  nations.  His  ambition  was  to  be  the  most  illustrious  num  of 
the  first  country  in  Eorope ;  and  he  thought  that  the  eminence  of  ^ory  could 
not  be  sullied,  by  the  steps  to  it  being  passed  irregularly.  He  wished  to  ag- 
grandize Britain  in  geneial,  but  thought  not  of  obliging  or  benefitting  indi- 
viduals.  Lord  Granville  you  loved  till  you  knew  him  ;  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
the  more  yon  knew  him:  you  wouki  have  loved  the  duke,  if  you  haa  not 
feared  him.  Pitt  liked  the  dignity  of  despotism  :  Lord  Mansfield  the  reality  : 
yet  the  latter  would  have  served  the  cause  of  power,  without  sharing  it:  P^tt 
would  have  set  the  world  free,  if  he  might  not  command  it.  Lord  Granville 
would  have  preferred  doing  right,  if  he  had  not  thought  it  more  convenient 
to  do  wrong:  Sir  Robert  Walpole  meaned  to  serve  mankind,  though  he  knew 
how  little  tney  deserved  it — and  thb  principle  is  at  once  the  most  meritorious 
in  one's  self  and  to  the  worid." 

One  of  the  most  amusing  personages  of  that  day  was  the  fiicetious 
George  Bubb,  who  afterwards  added  to  his  name  the  more  lofty-sonnd- 
ing  one  of  Doddington,  with  the  agreeable  appendage  of  a  siritable 
estate.  Before  this  event  took  j^ace,  he  had  complained  to  Lord 
Chesterfield  of  his  name  canying  with  it  an  idea  of  insignificance,  on 
account  of  its  shortness,  and  continued,  that  he  had  serious  thoughts  of 
changing  it  for  a  longer  :  '*  you  might  lengthen  yotur  own/'  replied  his 
lordship,  "  by  calling  yourself  Silly  Bubb" 

"  Soon  after  the  arrival,"  says  Lord  Orford,  **  of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales 
in  England,  Doddington  became  a  favourite,  and  submitted  to  the  prince's 
childish  horse-play,  l)etng  once  rolled  up  in  a  blanket,  and  trundled  down 
stairs  ;  nor  was  he  negligent  in  paying  more  solid  court,  by  lending  his  royal 
highness  money.  He  was,  however,  supplanted,  I  think,  by  Geoige,  after- 
wards Lord  Lyttleton,  and  again  became  a  courtier  and  pbceman  at  St. 
/ames's  ;  but  once  more  reverted  to  the  prince  at  the  period  where  his  Diary 
commences.  Pope  was  not  the  only  poet  who  diverted  the  town  at  Dodding** 
ton's  expence.  Sir  Charles  Hanbuij  ridiculed  him  in  a  well-known  dialogue 
with  Gyles  Earle,  and  in  a  ballad  entitled  **  A  Grub  upon  Bubh."  Dr. 
Young,  on  the  contrary,  who  was  patronized  by  him,  has  dedicated  to  him 
one  of  his  satires  on  the  love  of  fame,  as  Lyttelton  had  inscribed  one  of  hts 
cantos  on  the  progress  of  love.  Glover,  and  that  prostitute  fellow  Ralph, 
were  al^o  countenanced  by  him,  as  the  Diary  shews. 

*•  Doddington's  own  wit  was  very  ready.  I  will  mention  two  instances. 
Lord  Sundoii  was  commissioner  of  the  Treasury  with  him  and  Winniogton* 
and  wj5  very  dull.  One  Thursday,  as  they  left  the  board,  Lord  Sundon 
hiu;;hed  heartily  at  something  Doddington  said  ;  and  when  gone.  Winnings 
ton  said,  •  Doduington,  you  are  very  ungrateful  j  you  call  Sundon  stupid  and 
ilow,  and  yet  yoa  see  how  quick  he  took  what  you  said.'  *  Oh  no,'  replied 
Doddingto!),  '  he  was  only  laugh in<;  now  at  what  1  said  last  treasury  day.' — 
Mr.  Treuchard,  a  neighbour,  telling  him,  that  though  his  pinery  was  expen- 
sive, he  contrived,  by  applying  the  fire  and  the  dung  to  other  purposes,  to 
make  it  so  advantaj^eous,  that  he  believed  he  got  a  shilRng  by  every  pme-apple 
he  ate.'  •  Sir,'  said  Doddington,  •  I  would  eat  them  for  half  the  raoney.^ 
Doddington  was  married  to  a  Mrs.  Behan,  whom  he  was  supposed  to  l(ccp. 
Though  secretly  married,  he  could  not  own  her,  as  he  then  did,  till  the  death 
of  Mrs.  StrAwbridge,  to  whom  he  had  given  a  promise  of  marriage,  under  the- 
penalty  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  He  had  long  made  love  to  the  latter,  and,  at 
last,  obtainin'jj  an  assic^nation,  four.d  her  lyin^:  on  a  couch.  However,  he 
only  fell  on  his  knees,  and  aficr  kibsing  her  hand  lor  some  time,  cried  out,> 
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*  Oh  that  I  had  ycra  but  in  a  wood  !^  '  In  a  wood  V  exclaimed  the  dieap^ 
pointed  dame ;  •  What  would  you  do  then  ?  Would  you  rod  me  ?'  It  was 
on  this  Mrs.  Strawbridge  that  was  made  the  ballad 


*  JVIy  Strawberry — my  strawberry 
Shall  bear  away  the  bell.' 


To  the  burthen  and  tune  of  which  Lord  Bath  many  years  afterwards  wrote 
his  song  on  *  Strawberry-hill.' 

"  Ooddin^ton  had  no  children.  His  estate  descended  to  Lord  Temple 
whom  he  hated,  as  he  did  Lord  Chatham,  against  whom  he  wrote  a  pamph- 
let to  expose  the  expedition  to  Roc h fort. 

**  Nothing  was  more  glaring  in  Doddington  than  his  want  of  taste,  and  the 
tawdry  ostentation  in  his  dress  and  furniture  of  his  houses.  At  Eastberry,  in 
the  great  bedchamber,  hung  with  the  richest  red  velvet,  was  pasted,  on  every 
pannel  of  the  velvet,  his  crest  (a  huntine-horn  supported  by  an  eagle)  cut  out 
of  gilt  leather.  Tlie  foot-cloth  round  tne  bed  was  a  mosaick  of  the  pockety 
flaps  and  cuffs  of  all  his  embroidered  clothes.  At  Hammersmith  his  crest,  in 
pebbles,  was  stuck  into  the  centre  of  the  turf  before  his  door.  The  chimney- 
piece  was  hung  with  spars  representing  icicles  round  the  fire,  and  a  bed  of 
purple,  lined  with  orange,  was  crowned  by  a  dome  of  peacock's  feathers. 
The  great  gallery,  to  whtch  was  a  beautiful  door  of  white  marble,  supported 
by  two  columns  of  lapis  lazuli,  was  not  only  filled  with  busts  and  statues,  but 
had,  I  think,  an  inlaid  floor  of  marble ;  and  all  this  weight  was  above  stairs. 

'*  One  day  shewing  it  to  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  Doddington  said,  *  Sir, 
some  persons  tell  me  that  this  room  ought  to  be  on  the  ground.'  'Be  easy, 
Mr.  Doddington,'  replied  the  prince,  *  it  will  soon  be  there.* 
'  **  Doddington  was  very  lethargic:  falling  asleep  one  day,  after  dinner, 
with  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Lord  Cobham,  the  general,  the  latter  reproached 
Doddington  with  his  drowsiness;  Doddinzion  denied  having  been  asleep, 
and  to  prove  he  had  not,  offered  to  repeat  all  Lord  Cobham  had  been  saying. 
Cobham  challenged  him  to  do  so.  Doddington  repeated  a  story,  and  Lord 
Cobham  owned  he  had  been  telling  it.  •  Well,'  said  Doddington,  *  and  yet 
I  did  not  hear  a  word  of  it ;  but  1  went  to  sleep  because  1  knew  that  about 
this  time  of  day  you  would  tell  that  story.' 

Lord  Waldegrave  has  said  in  his  Memoirs,  that  those  who  could 
lift  the  veil  from  the  privacy  of  royalty,  would  not  envy  its  hours  of 
retirement ;  and  the  picture  he  has  drawn  of  the  independence  of  George 
the  Second  and  the  pleasures  of  his  court  is  reflected  in  these  pages,  in 
colours  that  offer  no  temptation  to  the  eye  to  dwell  upon  it.  So  little 
power  had  the  King  to  consult  his  own  inclinations,  that  for  two  years 
he  was  unable  even  to  promote  Dr.  Thomas,  the  preceptor  of  his  grand- 
son, to  the  preferment  he  wished  ;  and  when  General  Ligonier  offered 
him  the  nomination  to  a  living  in  his  gift,  he  warmly  thanked  him, 
expressing  the  utmost  joy  and  gratitude,  and  saying,  "  There  is  one  I 
have  long  tried  to  make  a  prebendary,  but  my  ministers  never  would 
give  me  an  opportunity  ;  I  am  much  obliged  to  you ;  I  will  give  the 
Jiving  to  him."  (Vol.  i.  p.  255.)  To  shew,  however,  that  the  walls 
of  a  palace  may  occasionally  immure  characters  of  as  many  virtues  as 
few  enjoyments,  we  will  close  these  extracts  with  the  following  account 
of  the  Princess  Caroline,  the  King's  third  daughter,  who  died  Decem- 
ber 28th,  1757. 

"  She  had  been  the  favorite  of  the  Queen,  who  preferred  her  understand- 
ing to  those  of  all  her  other  daughters,  and  whose  partiality  she  returned 
With  duty,  gratitude,  aiTection,  and  concern.  Bcinp;  in  ill  health  at  the  time 
of  her  mother's  death,  the  Queen  told  her  she  would  follow  her  in  less  than 
a  year.  The  princess  received  the  notice  as  a  prophecy;  and  though  she 
lived  many  years  after  ii  liad  proved  a  vain  one,  s^hc  quitted  the  world,  and 
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^ptnitxenfk  m  tbe  closest  letnat,  and  ia  oonstam  and  rdigioos  prepantioa  ior 
cbe  gmve ;  a  moment  sbe  so  eagerly  desired,  that  when  something  was  onoe 
proposed  to  her,  to  which  she  wa^  arerse,  she  said,  '  I  would  not  do  it  to 
die  !'  To  this  impressipn  of  mekmcholy  had  cootribated  the  loss  of  Lord 
Henrey,  for  whom  she  had  conceived  an  unalteiabie  passion,  constantly 
marked  afterwards  by  all  kind  and  generous  offices  to  his  cnildren.  For  maoy 
years  she  was  totally  an  invalid,  and  shut  herself  up  in  two  chambers  in  the 
wner  part  of  St.  James's,  from  whence  she  could  not  see  a  single  object.  In 
this  monastic  retirement,  with  no  company  but  of  the  Kine,  the  Duke, 
Princess  Emily,  and  a  few  of  the  most  inlimate  of  the  court,  she  led,  not  ah 
unblameable  life  only,  but  a  meritorious  one  :  her  whole  income  was  dispensed 
between  generosity  and  charity;  and,  till  her  death  by  shutting  up  toe  cur- 
rent discovered  the  source,  the  jails  of  London  did  not  suspect  that  the  best 
support  of  their  wretohed  inhabitants  was  issued  from  the  palace. 

**  From  the  last  Sunday  to  the  Wednesday  on  which  she  died,  she  declined 
seeing  her  family ;  and  when  the  mortification  began,  and  the  pain  ceased, 
sbe  said,  '  J  feared  I  should  not  have  died  of  this !'  ** 
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ITme  bud  is  in  the  bough  and  the  leaf  is  in  the  bud, 
And  Earth's  beginning  now  in  her  veins  to  feel  the  blood. 
Which,  warm'cfby  summer  suns  in  th'  alembic  of  the  vine. 
From  her  founts  will  over-run  in  a  ruddy  gush  of  wine. 

The  perfume  and  the  bloom  that  shall  decorate  the  flower. 
Are  quickening  in  the  gloom  of  their  subterranean  bower  j 
And  the  juices  meant  to  feed  trees,  vegetables,  fhtits. 
Unerringly  proceed  to  their  pre-appointed  roots. 

How  awful  the  thought  of  the  wonders  undeiground. 
Of  the  nvstic  changes  wrought  in  the  silent,  dark  profound. 
How  eacti  thing  upward  tends  by  necessity  decreed. 
And  a  world's  support  depends  on  the  shooting  of  a  seed. 

The  Summer  *s  in  her  ark,  and  this  sunny-pinion'd  day 

Is  commission'd  to  remark  whether  Winter  holds  her  sway; 

Go  back,  thou  dove  of  peace,  with  the  myrtle  on  thy  wing, 

Say  that  floods  and  tempests  cease,  and  the  world  is  ripe  for  Spring. 

Thou  hast  fann'd  the  sleeping  Earth  till  her  dreams  are  all  of  flowers. 
And  the  waters  look  in  mirth  for  their  overhanging  bowers  \ 
The  forest  seems  to  listen  for  the  rustle  of  its  leaves. 
And  the  very  skies  to  glisten  in  the  hope  of  summer  eves. 

Thy  vivifying  spell  has  been  felt  beneath  the  wa\x. 
By  the  dormouse  in  its  cell,  and  the  mole  within  its  cave. 
And  the  summer  tribes  that  creep  or  in  air' expand  their  wing. 
Have  started  from  their  sleep  at  the  summons  of  the  Sprii^. 

The  cattle  lift  their  voices  from  the  valleys  and  the  hills. 

And  the  feather'd  race  rejoices  with  a  giish  of  tuneful  bills  \ 

And  if  this  cloudless  arch  fills  the  poet's  song  with  glee, 

O  thou  sunny  first  of  March,  be  it  dedicate  to  thee.  H. 
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The  many  valiant  names  with  which  our  pedigree  was  enriched, 
commencing  with   Ezekiel  Thunder,  adjutant  in  the  Parliamentary 
army,  who  fell  at  Cropready  Bridge,  and  terminating  with  Captaitt 
John  Thunder,  who  died  of  the  cholera  morbus  in  the  campaign  against 
Tippoo  Saib,  together  with  the  warlike  effigies*  of  many  a  "  Gafltain  or 
colonel,  or  knight  in  arms,"  that  filled  an  old  lumber-room  ikl'my'fay 
ther's  house,  had  early  inspired  me  with  an  inclination  for  a  military 
life<     Eleven  hundred  pounds  procured  me  a  cornetcy.     During  Hb^ 
meridian  of  my  martial  ardour,  one  fine  summer  evening,  a  letter  of 
Very  portentous  dimensions  was  put  into  my  hands.     My  eye  immedi- 
ately caught  the  authoritative  words — **  On  his  Majesty's  service''— j- 
**  Commander-in-chief's  office ;"  and  breaking  the  large  otfMtA  seal- 
with  eagerness,  1  read  as  follows  :  "  Sir,  I  have  tlie  honour  to  infbriti' 
you,  that  his  Royal  Highness  the  Pirince  Regent  has  been  pleased' to  a^ 
point  you  to  a  cornetcy  in  the ....  regiment  of  dragoons,  aiid  I  am  directed 
by  the  Commander-in-chief  to  order  you  to  proceed  without  dielay  to 
Portsmouth,  with  your  horses,  to  join  a  detachment  of  your  regiment, 
under  the  command  of  Captain' Baron  Holster,  in  order  to  embark  £ot 
the  army  under  the  command  of  his  excellency  Lieut.-6eneral  the 
Earl   of  Wellington.     On  your  reaching  Portsmouth,   you   will   be 
pleased  to  report  your  arrival  to  the  Adjutant-general  on  that  statfon, 
.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c."    **  To  Cornet  Julius  Wood  Thun- 
der,   Hall,  Northamptonshire/' 

Afler  bidding  a  hasty  adieu,  and  receiving  the  usual  cautions  agaiiist 
the  dangers  of  my  new  situation,  I'' hastened  to  Ldndoik,t6  purchnse  my 
paraphernalia  and  €%[nipmehts,  and  in' about  a  week's  time  from  the 
receipt  of  my  orders  I  arrived  at  Portsmouth.  I  was  informed'  by  the 
adjutant-general,  to  whom  I  made  tfabustkal  repbrt,  t^at  the^dl^tftdi- 
ment  of  my  regiment  w&s  theh'  in' a  neighbouring  village,  where  F  must 
immediately  join  it.  I  proceeded  instantly  to  the  quarters  of'thecom* 
manding  officer,  at  thef  Spread  Eagle  inn,  where,  without  d^ay^,  I  was 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  Captain  Baron  Holster.  It  was  aboat 
eight  o'clock  on  a  July  evening,  and  the  captain  was  in  the  fhll  enjoy* 
ment  of  all  the  delights  which  a  pipe  and  a  bottle  can  bestow.  TViking 
the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  he  arose  on  my  entrance,  atid' received' me  ^ 
with  great  courtesy.  As  usual  with  military  men,  we  soon  became  tth 
timate :  I  speedily  fathomed  my  companion's  character.  He  ittight 
truly  be  called  a  soldier  of  fortune,  for  money  seemed  his  great  object^ 
and  profit  and  glcnry  were  in  his  vocabulary  synonymous.  Mars  and 
Venus  appearea  to  e)tercise  a  joint  dominion  over  him,  "both  them  hfe 
served,  and  of  their  train  was  he." 

We  were  engaged  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  day  in  the  embarkation 
of  our  horses.  Stirely  some  better  mode  might  be  discovered  than 
swinging  the  noble  animals  in  the  air  by  ropes  and  putties,  to  th^ir  in- 
finite terror.  It  was  surprising  that  no  accident  happened.  We  todig 
that  night  at  anchor  at  Spithead,  with  the  wooden  wails  of  Old  England 
all  around  us.  At  day-break  the  next  morning,  convoy-signals  were 
hoisted  on  board  a  fVigate,  £ox  all  ships  proceeding  with  our  convoy  to 
prepare  for  sea.  It  was  nearly  noon  berore  all  the  vessels  were  under' 
weigh,  and  we  shaped  our  course  through  the  beautiful  passage  of  the 
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Needles,  betweeo  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  main-land.  Before  dusk 
we  could  but  imperfectly  distinguidi  the  clifl&  of  Albion,  which  ere 
morning  had  entirely  disappeared.  As  usual  in  such  cases,  I  sufiered 
all  the  extremities  of  sea-sickness,  which  vanquished  even  tlie  bravest 
of  us  all.  Our  accommodations  and  provisions  were  tolerable,  con- 
sidering our  situation  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  dull  monotony  of  sky 
and  ocean,  the  novelty  of  a  sea-voyage  furnished  us  mth  considerable 
amusement. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  leaving  Spithead,  to  the  infinite  joy  of  all  on 
board,  we  discovered  the  mountains  of  Spain,  at  the  distance  of  eighty 
miles,  accorduig  to  the  captain's  information.     It  was,  however,  four 
days  afterwards  ere  our  feet  touched  the  Spanish  soil.     As  we  ap- 
proached the  shore,  every  eye  was  strained  to  discover  the  flag  which 
floated  on  the  summit  of  the  sea-girt  castle  of  St.  Sebastian.    Although 
we  could  not  immediately  distinguish  whether  the  Gallic  standard  stili 
maintained  its  lofly  station,  yet  the  constant  cannonading  which  we  heard, 
and  the  volumes  of  smoke  which  the  land-breeze  wafled  towards  us, 
gave  us  hope  that  we  were  not  yet  too  late  to  share  in  the  glories  of 
the  capture  of  the  castle  of  St.  Sebastian.     On  the  morning  of  the  day 
on  which  our  convoy  lefl  us,  the  cannonading  entirely  ceased ;  but  we 
still  observed  the  tri-coloured  flag  waving  above  the  battlements,  when 
in  one  moment  the  flag-stafi*  appeared  perfectly  bare,  and  in  another, 
it  was  replaced  by  the  British  standard.     One  shout  of  exultation  burst 
from  the  diflferent  vessels  which  were  within  view  of  this  triumphant 
spectacle;   but  I  must  confess  that  my  own  patriotic  feelings  were 
dashed  with  a  tinge  of  regret ;  for,  heavy- dragoon  as  I  was,  1  had  set 
my  heart  on  being  the  first  to  drag  down  this  pestilential  ensign  from 
its  "  bad  eminence,"  and  bearing  it  home,  to  hang  in  dread  remem- 
brance of  my  valour — ^fit  companion  for  the  fillebig  which  my  great 
grandfather  won  from  "  a  naked  Pict,"  at  the  battle  of  Preston-pans, 
and  the  cannon-ball  which  my  maternal  uncle  carried  away  with  him 
from  the  siege  of  Quebec. 

The  signal  was  made  by  the  commodore  on  the  morning  of  his 
leaving  us,  for  the  masters  of  the  transports  to  proceed  on  board  his 
ship,  where  they  received  orders  to  land  the  troops  at  Passages,  but 
to  anchor  in  the  bay  of  St.  Sebastian's,  or,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  **  to 
bring  up  in  four-fathom  water,"  until  the  harbour  was  clear.  We  an« 
chored  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  ofiicers  immediately 
proceeded  on  shore.  The  town  and  castle  of  St.  Sebastian  are  nearly 
surrounded  by  water,  connected  by  a  narrow  isthmus  with  the  main- 
land.  The  bay  lies  to  the  west  of  the  town,  and  in  the  midst  of  it 
rises  the  beautiful  island  of  Santa  Clara.  The  first  attack  on  the  town 
was  made  by  our  batteries,  formed  on  the  sand -banks,  to  the  east  of  the 
place.  AfVer  dislodging  the  enemy  from  a  convent  on  the  shore,  which 
formed  a  sort  of  out-post  to  the  town,  and  from  their  position  in  the 
island,  our  batteries  on  sea  and  land  had  played  upon  the  castle  and 
town  from  all  sides;  and  afler  having  been  twice  stormed,*  the  town 
had  at  last  yielded. 

As  we  stepped  upon  shore,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  new  world. 
The  contrast  between  the  people  we  had  left,  and  those  by  whom  we 
were  now  surrounded,  was  most  striking.     The  quay  was  covered  with 
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Spanish  women,  selling  strings  of  onions,  bread,  win6,  ai^d  cider ;  tlieir 
loi^  plaited  hair,  reaching  entirely  down  their  backs,  and  their  com:« 
plexions  of  a  sallow  hue,  impressing  us  with  no  very  favourable  idea 
of  the  vaunted  Spanish  dames.  At  a  short  distance  from  us,  near  the 
gate,  a  Spanish  officer  was  marshalling  his  men,  which,  like  FalstafF's 
soldiers,  seemed  excellent  '*  food  for  powder."  .  Their  dress  was  not 
remarkable  for  its  uniformity.  The  French  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in 
action,  had  been  stripped  to  furnish  this  motley  corps ;  and  wherever 
the  eagle  appeared  in  their  appointments,  it  had  been  reversed.  The 
commander,  who  seemed  well  worthy  of  the  high  station  which  he 
filled,  perceiving  we  were  Englishmen,  took  pains  to  let  us  know  that 
his  warriors  were  *'  Espagnoles,"  (  a  fact  of  which  very  little  doubt 
could  be  entertained,)  by  continually  addressing  them  by  the  title  of 
primiero  regimenio  d*  Araggon"  The  appearance  of  every  thing  on  the 
outside  of  the  town  was  highly  interesting  and  amusing ;  but  the  spec- 
tacle as  we  proceeded  into  the  town  became  disgusting  and  terrific,  to 
eyes  which  had  not  been  accustomed  to  gaze  upon  the  stern  features  of 
war.  The  houses  were  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  amidst  the  ruins 
lay  the  dead  bodies  of  English  and  French,  in  the  last  stage  of  putre- 
faction. Shocked  as  we  were  at  this  scene,  the  horrors  which  presented 
themselves  on  the  breach  were  indescribable.  The  dead  lay  piled 
in  heaps ;  and  we  were  forced  to  step  over  the  bodies  of  our  brave 
fellow-countrymen,  which  had  lain  parching  beneath  a  fervent  sun  from 
the  time  of  the  storming  of  the  town. 

Sickening  as  the  sight  was  to  all  of  us,  it  did  not  seem  to  affect  the 
stomachs  oi  the  Spanish  soldiers,  who  sat,  with  tlie  utmost  composure, 
eating  their  meal,  which  consisted  of  a  dried  fish  called  baccalaoy  on 
the  dead  bodies,  which  supplied  all  the  usual  furniture  of  a  wUed 
tnanger.  We  were  fortunate  enough,  at  the  moment,  to  meet  with  an 
intelligent  English  officer  of  the  First  Regiment,  who  had  been  person- 
ally engaged  in  the  storm.  He  pointed  out  to  us  the  bodies  of  three 
sergeants  who  had  formed  part  of  the  forlorn  hope,  and  who  seemed  to 
have  all  fallen  at  the  same  instant.  The  officer  who  led  the  forlorn 
hope  escaped  the  first  onset,  but  was  afterwards  killed  in  the  town  by 
the  enemies'  fire.  Our  informant  described  very  minutely  the  details 
o£  the  attack.  He  pointed  out  to  us  the  place  where  the  French,  by 
blowing  up  a  mine  too  suddenly,  had  destroycfSL  several  hundreds  of 
their  own  men. 

We  afterwards  paid  a  visit  to  the  castle,  where  we  perceived  the 
dreadful  extremities  to  which  the  French  had  been  reduced.  Our 
perpetual  firing  had  compelled  them  to^xcavate  the  ground,  that  they 
might  obtain  temporary  repose  and  security.  The  castle  presented 
nothing  remarkable,  except  a  clear  spring  of  fresh  Water,  which  rose 
from  the  summit  of  the  hill. 

We  returned  to  our  vessel  with  no  very  favourable  impression  of  the 
pleasures  of  a  siege.  The  Baron  frankly  confessed  that  he  by  no 
me^ns  coveted  the  honourable  fate  of  those  heroes  who  had  **  filled  the 
breach  up  with  our  Engli^ih  dead" ;  and  shrewdly  observed,  that,  con- 
sidering the  poverty  of  the  land,  he  could  not  discover  what  honour 
there  was  in  being  engaged  in  a  storming-party.  During  our  dinner 
he  appeared  remarkably  contemplative,  but  after  a  few  hours  smoking, 
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and  clow  appKotim  to  tiie  vmters  ofUft^  bis  msftial  tpirk  fleemod  to 
bri^ten  within  him;  and  bcwpccn  int  wbiA  of  his  pipe,  he  called  the 
storming  of  St.  Sebastian's  a  mere  rolonteer-day  to  some  in  which  he 
had  been  no  inconsiderable  actor. 

On  rising  the  ensuing  morning,  I  found  our  vessel  just  entering  die 
harbour  of  Passages.  The  mouUi  of  the  harbour  is  not  visible  until 
jroD  approach  within  a  few  yards  of  it,  and  3^ott  proceed  nearly  two 
miles  up  a  narrow  creek,  running  between  rocks  of  stupendous  height. 
After  disembarking  our  party,  we  marched  with  our  detachment  to  a 
fiirm-honse,  or,  rather,  what  would  be  called  a  hovel  in  &igland,  about 
three  miles  frofn  Passages,  and  in  this  miserable  place,  in  which  only 
two  beds  were  to  be  founds  which  were  already  sufficiently  tenanted  by 
various  insects,  we  were  expected  to  find  accommodation  for  two  offi- 
cers iuid  fifty  men.  The  fumes  of  brandy  and  tobacco  generally  lulled 
the  llaron  to  sleep  long  before  he  retired  to  his  conch ;  but,  for  my 
own  part,  during  the  whole  time  we  were  quartered  in  this  wretdiecl 
spot,  I  knew  not  what  it  was  to  enjoy  an  hour's  slumber  during  the 
night. 

The  quality  of  our  first  day's  dinner  was  pretty  much  upon  a  per 
with  our  logemaU.  Our  fare  consisted  of  ration  pork,  so  hard  and  so 
fat  that  no  teeth  or  stomach  of  ordinary  strength  could  away  with  it. 
Cabbage  of  a  saffron  hue  supplied  the  place  of  other  vegetables.  To 
counterbalance  these  privations,  we  had  the  privil^re,  like  Gil  Bias  at 
Sangrado's,  of  drinking  water  d  diacretwn^  and  we  certainly  did  find  it 
t/«  dusohement  vntttneL  To  one,  who  had  been  used  to  call  a  dinner 
at  Long's  or  Stevens's  a  bore,  and  who  had  professed  himwAf  9ati$fied 
with  Jacquierf'9  cookery,  such  a  banquet  did  not  possess  many  attrac- 
tions. The  Baron,  with  a  grin  of  singular  esqpression,  f)^uently  ex* 
claimed,  during  our  foast,  **  Tish  very  goot !"  Towards  the  middle  of 
the  fcdlowing  day,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  town  of  Passages,  in  order  to 
learn  some  intelligence  from  the  army,  and  to  purchase  an  animal  to 
carry  my  baggage.  On  arriving  in  the  town,  the  novelty  of  the  scene  was 
extremely  amusing.  The  head-quarters  of  Lord  Wellington  were  then 
abovt  eight  miles  from  Passages,  and  the  town  at  that  time  formed  a 
•Oft  of  dep6t  for  provisions.  Parties-  of  dragoons  escorting  provi- 
sions, Commissaries,  French  prisoners  mardiing  through,  Generals 
departing  for  England-,  Portuguese  and  Spanish  soldiers^  servants  buy- 
ing provisions,  passing  and  repassing  before  my  eyes,  gave  the  scene  the 
I4>pearance  of  a  masquerade.  Every  one  seemed  regardless  of  the 
occupations  of  his  neighbour.  In  one  portion  of  the  town,  a  party  of 
German  hussars  had  made  a  regular  encampment,  and  were  busily 
engaged  dressing  their  horses,  cooking  their  coarse  viands,  and  smoking 
their  long  cum-de-mer  pipes  in  the  open  air,  quite  as  contented  beneatli 
the  canopy  of  Heaven,  as  if  they  were  housed  under  the  most  hospit« 
able  roof*  Advancing  a  little  farther,  we  saw  several  hundred  French 
prisoners,  guarded  by  a  detachment  of  British  infiintry,  headed  by 
three  officers,  two  of  whom  were  mounted  upon  mules,  and  the  other 
walking.  In  point  of  qieed,  these  pedesttians  seemed  likely  to  outstrip 
their  momited  leaders,  as  the  miserable  animals  which  carried  them  bad 
many  points  in  common  with  Yorick's  mare.  The  clothing  of  our 
brave  soldiers,  which,  by  conjecture  rather  than  by  its  present  ap« 
pearance,  we  judged  to  have  been  of  the  scarlet  hue,  had,  by  its  numer- 
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qmt  ^i^hii^fl,  »t  Iqiiftli  «sBut)[ied  the  semblance.  ^  an  lieiietttrn's  ^iiet, 
wbile  the  Iod^  coeu  of  the  <^cera»  which,  in  their  erij^iaal  state,;  had 
been  of  a  grey  colour,  by  .the  service  they  had  seeni  and  long^expoaase 
to  the  sun,  had  become  thread-bare  and  brown ;  the  trench  prisoners 
werecer^ioly  horiid-looking  fdlows ;  their  unshora  b^ar^  and  their 
long  moustacAtSf  gave  little  encourag^nent  to  the  unfledged  valour  of 
a  stjqipling  Cornet. 

Gui  frons  tuigida  cornibiig 

Primis*  et  Venercm  et  poslia  destinat 

All  the  detachments  which  we  saw,  seemed  well  content  with 
the  accommodations  which  were  provided  for  them  at  frescoy  with 
the  exception  of  some  newlv-arrived  English  hussars,  who  ap- 
peared to  entertain  too  lively  a  remembrance  of  the  comforts 
of  Hyde  Park  Barracks  to  allow  them  to  think  of  taking  up  their 
lodgings  **  on  the  cold  ground ;"  and  afler  a  vain  struggle,  for  some 
hours,  to  procure  the  shelter  of  a  roof,  they  were  marclied  forward 
without  having  enjoyed  even  that  repose  Which  their  less  delicate  com- 

§  anions  had  found  on  the  cold  pavement  of  the  streets  of  Passages, 
'he  accounts  which  we  received  from  the  army  were  strangely  con- 
tradictory. Now  we  heard  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  we  should  be 
fbrced  to  retreat  into  Portugal ;  and  now  we  were  told,  that  within  a 
few  days  we  should  be  feasting  in  Paris.  Every  one  seemed  compe- 
tent to  approve  or  censure  the  plans  of  Lord  Wellington,  while  all 
were  blessed  with  an  equal  degree  of  ignorance ;  indeed,  the  English 
newspapers  were,  at  this  time,  the  only  means  by  which  we  could  gain 
any  intelligence  of  our  own  motions — so  necessarily  confined  was  the 
information  of  each  individual.  This  state  of  things  was  precisely 
what  is  described  by  Walter. Scott — 

When  high  events  are  on  the  gale. 
Each  hour  brings  a  vaiylng  tale. 

After  making  a  purchase  of  all  the  delicacies  which  Passages  af- 
forded— ^namelv,  mutton,  bread,  and  vegetables,  and  cheapening  a  few 
baggage-animals,  which  were  enormously  dear,  I  returned  to  our 
quarters,  where  I  found  the  Baron,  with  his  three  horses  in  his  hand* 
allowing  them  to  crop  the  heads  of  a  field  of  fiine  maize  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  never  once  adverting  to  the  exploded  doctrine  of  meum  and 
tuvrn*  In  short  the  Baron  was  an  old  campaigner,  and  knew  how  to 
provide  victuals  both  for  himself  an4  his  horSes.  This,  however,  is 
a  knowledffc  which  is  very  speedily  acquired  in  war ;  of  which  I  wit- 
nessed an  instance  on  my  return  from  Passages.  -  I  beheld — oh  I  tell  it 
not  in  St.  James's — ^publish  it  not  in  Bond  Street — I  beheld  the  Hon. 
Captain  Counterscarp,  the  amiabloi  die  accomplished  Captain  Counter- 
scaip  of  the  Guards,  who  always  hcdd  it  U>  be  highly  derogatory  even 
to  speak  to  an  acquaintance  who  carried  an.un^reUa — I  bdield  him, 
lost  to  ail  sense  of  shame,  in  his  right  hand  bearing  a  leg  of  mutton, 
and  in  his  left  a  havei^fiack  of  cabbages  1 

Our  detachment  having  received  orders  to  rettiadofi  a  fortnight,  longer 
at  this  miserable  station,  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  the  horses,  and 
it  occurring  to  me  that  die  delay  would  by  no  'means  be  producdve  of 
the  same  effects  to  myself,  so  unceasingly  .Was  I  tormented  -by  the 
lively  activity  of  my  body-guard,  I  resolved^  with  the  permission  of 
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my  friend  the  Baron,  to  ipcnd  a  few  of  dioae  daya  wiA  WKf  1ifodier»  a 
capcain  in  a  Uf^x  Infimtry  regioMnt,  wbidi  waa  then  encamped  near 
ikm  lieadH]uarter8  of  Lord  Wellington,     In  fiwt  I  had  grown  anxiona 
to  taste  die  sweets  of  war.     I  oonimenced  my  journey  ahont  nnd-day, 
thinking  eight  miles  wonld  be  as  easily  accomplbhcd  as  in  En^and* 
and  hoping  to  arrive  at  the  camp  in  good  time  for  a  five-o'dock  dinner. 
Soon  after  I  had  got  into  the  main  road,  I  was  surprised  to  find  my 
advance  a  good  d^  impeded  by  the  roads  being  broken  up.     Dead 
oxen,  which  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  end  their  labours  a  little  time 
before  they  reached  the  camp,  where  they  were  to  have  been  alaugfa- 
tered — waggons  broken  down,  and  other  vdiides  of  military  desola- 
tion, were  scattered  along  the  way,  and  impeded  the  progress  of  paa- 
scDgers.     Nor  was  my  advance  much  accelerated  by  the  convoys  of 
bullocks  and  provisions,  the  long  strings  of  mules,  the  sick,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  coming  from  the  army,  and  the  stragglers  about  to  join 
it,  which  'altogether  formed  as  dense  and  motley  a  group,  although  of 
a  very  diflfereni  character,  as  the  annual  procession  of  the  worthy 
inhabitants  of  London,  eastern  and  western,  on  their  road  to  Epsom 
races.     It  was  nearly  dusk  ere  I  arrived  at  Lord  Welhngton's  head- 
quarters,   that  were  at  a  village  through   which  the  road   passed. 
The  names  of  the  various  general  officers  composing  the  staff  of  the 
army,  chalked  upon  the  doors  of  the  meanest  cottages,  shewed  pretty 
plainly  what  must  be  the  accommodations  of  the  inferior  officers.     I 
soon  learned  that  the  light  division,  to  which  my  brother's  regiment  be- 
longed, was  about  five  miles  in  advance ;  and  I  was  particularly  cau- 
tioned not  to  stumble  upon  die  French  instead  of  our  own  troops,  aa 
they  were  stationed  close  to  one  another.    After  leaving  head-quartera, 
I  found  the  road  quite  clear ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  expedition  I  made 
use  of,  it  was  quite  dark  before  I  arrived  at  the  camp  of  the  light 
division,  which  was  situated  upon  the  side  of  a  hill.     On  reaching  the 
summit  of  this  hill,  and  looking  around  me,  I  paused,  to  observe  one 
of  the  most  striking  and  splendid  spectacles  which  could  possibly  be 
imagined.     For  miles  around  me  the  country  seemed  to  be  one  blaze  of 
light,  proceeding  from  the  fires  in  the  camps  of  both  armies.     There 
was  almost  a  perfect  stillness  around  me ;  and  as  I  stood  alone,  in  the 
silence  of  night,  upon  this  foreign  soil,  I  seemed  to  experience,  for  the 
first  time,  a  strong  and  vivid  feeling  of  mortality.     The  countless 
thousands  which  were  sti etched  around  me  might,  on  this  calm  and 
beautiful  night,  be  enjoying  their  last  earthly  repose.     I  could  not  help 
thinking  how  different  these  sensations  were  from  those  of  an  ordinary 
traveller,  passing  through  the  country  in  a  time  of  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity.    My  brother's  camp  lay  in  a  field  to  the  right  of  the  road:  I 
found  him,  with  his  tent  pitched  to  windward  of  a  large  fire,  with  one 
or  two  of  his  companions,  anticipating  the  pleasure  of  devouring  a 
couple  of  fine  ducks,  which  they  were  roasting  with  considerable  skilL 
After  an  absence  of  nearly  two  years,  we  enjoyed  our  meeting  in  this 
strange  spot  fully  as  much  as  we  had  ever  done,  in  former  times,  be- 
neath the  peaceful  shades  of  •  •  •  •  •  Hall.     I  soon  satisfied  his  enqui- 
ries; and,  in  return,  begged  to  be  informed,  by  what  good  fortune  he 
had  become  possessed  of  the  dtux  grot  canards  which  promised  so  luxu- 
rious a  feast.     He  informed  me  that  m  old  campaigner,  like  himself^ 
waa  generally  a  good  forager.     He  had  surprised  a  puty  of  Frendu 
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•  that  monimg  in  taking  a  village,  and  had  discovered  theae  treasures 
attached  to  the  ^personal  stafPof  one  of  the  French  officers,  who  resigned 
the  promised  enjoyment  with  the  utmost  complaisance,  and  in  present- 
ing the  ducks  to  my  brother  remarked,  '*  C'est  la  fortune  de  la  guerre." 
A  small  hamper  formed  our  table,  while  a  piece  of  oil-skin,  on  which 
we  sate  <}  la  Turc^  prevented  us  from  feeling  the  ill  efiects  of  the  damp 
ground.     Our  dinner  consisted  of  soup  and  bouille,  and  the  aforesaid 
ducks,  accompanied  with  the  best  sauce — a  ravenous  appetite.     The 
old  campaigners  corrected  the  badness  of  the  wine,  by  converting  it 
into  very  delicious  mull,  by  the  aid  of  nutmeg  and  ginger,  cinnamon 
and  cloves.     By  the  time  we  had  finished  the  second  kettle  of  this 
nectar,  which  operated  as  a  composing  draught  afler  the  fatigues  of 
the  day,  we  retired  to  rest,  and  for  the  first  time  I  stretched  my  limbs 
in  a  bond  Jide  camp.     I  lay  in  my  brother*8  tent,  and  rolled  in  my 
cloak,  I  slept  as  soundly  as  in  the  softest  bed  in  England,  with  "  aU 
appliances  and  means  to  boot."     I  was  surprised  on  wakening  the  next 
morning  to  £nd  it  was  already  nine  o'clock :  we  rose  immediately,  and 
enjoyed  a  cup  of  excellent  tea.    The  regiment  was  ordered  to  stand  to 
their  arms,  and  waited  to  be  supplied  with  provisions.     A  long  string 
of  mules,  laden  with  bread,  soon  afterwards  arrived,  and  a  drove  of 
bullocks  were  brought  to  be  slaughtered  in  the  camp.     A   certain 
number  of  men  attended  to  assist  in  slaughtering  the  beasts,  and  re- 
ceive their  portion  of  the  provisions.     The  whole  afikir  is  usually  con- 
ducted with  great  dispatch;  insomuch  that  I  have  often  since  seen  a 
bullock  alive,  slaughtered,  dressed,  and  eaten,  within  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.     The  bugles  now  sounded  to  arms,  and  the  brigade  was  imme- 
diately formed.     As  over  our  mull,  the  preceding  evening,  I  had  ex- 
pressed my  determination  to  accompany  the  regiment,  should  it  be 
called  into  action,  I  was  now,  by  the  contributions  of  several  officers, 
fully  equipped  in  the  dress  of  my  brother's  corps.     We  marched  for- 
ward, and  soon  deployed  into  an  open  field.     Behind  us  towered  the 
lofty  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  before  us  lay  the  fertile  plains  of 
France.   Some  companies  were  sent  forward  to  skirmish,  and  the  firing 
soon  became  exceedingly  warm.     It  was  impossible  to  drive-in  the 
picquets,  which  kept  up  an  incessant  fire ;  but  we  gained  ground  by 
degrees.     The  French,  perceiving  the  progress  we  made,  brought  a 
party  of  guns,  supported  by  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  against  us.     A 
body  of  French  infantry  now  moved  upon  our  right,  and  opened  a 
severe  fire;  and  as  I  cast  my  eyes  along  the  ranks  I  observed  frequent 
chasms  occasioned  by  the  falling  of  die  killed  and  wounded.    Just 
before  the  enemy  had  formed  upon  the  hill,  I  remarked  a  group  of 
about  six  officers,  in  Uue  great-coats,  with  shabby  cocked  hats  covered 
with  oil-skin,  ride  past;  and  the  leader  of  the  party  bad  scarcely  passed 
the  line  of  our  cplumn,  when  I  heard  Lord  Wellington's  name  buzzed 
along  the  ranks,  and  saw  a  smile  of  exultation  lignt  up  every  coun- 
tenance.    The  party  halted  upon  a  hillock  close  by  us,  and  one  of 
them,  dismounting  from  his  horse,  reconnoitred  the  enemy  through  his 
spy-glass.     I  had  an  excellent  view  of  our  commander*in-chief :  his 
features  were  perfectly  unruffled,  and  his  demeanour  was  that  of  a  man 
engaged  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life.     After  taking  a  general 
view  of  the  situation  of  the  troops,  he  seemed  to  be  communicating 
for  a  moment  with  one  of  his  Aids,  who  immediately  galloped  forward 
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towarf*  the  bngade  wiA  wWeh  I WM.    A]if>1deiReHr,wliartoodtext 
to  me,  on  seeing  this  movement,  whispered  m  my  car,  **  Yon  fare  fai  for 
it  now,  yonng  man."    A  general  order  of  ••  Stseady,  men,  steady;  fix 
bayonets,"  convinced  me  that  he  was  a  tme  xprophet.    The  nfekt  order 
W2^,  *•  The  regiment  will  advance;"  and  the  hugles  stmek  np  a  lively 
tune.     As  we  mardied  forward,  the  enemy  atill  contimied  their  fire^ 
and  onr  men  kept  droppmg.     We  moved  np  steadily  and   coo%, 
with  all  the  regularity  of  a  common  parade,  Cfll  within  forty  yards 
of  the   enemy,  when  we  gave    onr  foe,    and  the  order  «•  DonMe 
quick"  was  given:  the  neitt  word  I  heard  was  "Charge!"    In  an 
ustant  we  were  in  the  midst  of  them.     I  can  from  tins  moment  only 
describe  my  own  situation  and  that  of  those  immediatidy  aroond  xne. 
The  fo«t  thbg  I  observed,  after  the  shock  of  Ae  diarge  was  over,  was 
the  butt-end  of  a  musket  aimed  by  a  ferocious  grenadier  direct  at  my 
head :  I  was  just  raising  my  arm  above  my  head  as  my  sole  means  of 
protection,  when  a  fnenfiy  bayonet  entered  the  breast  of  my  immense 
foe,  and  his  upraised  arm  feU  powerless  by  liM  side.     I  had  scarcely 
time  to  rejoice  at  this  deliverance,  when  an  ancient  French  oflicer  made 
a  dead  thrust  at  me  in  most  scientific  style,  with  a-  sword  of  awfbl 
length,  which  I  parried  with  the  back  of  my  own  weapon,  and  instantly 
cut  at  him  in  return.     T  fency  my  blow  must  have  taken  efieet,  for  I 
saw  him  staggering  backwards,  and  lost  him  in  the  imiversal  confiision. 
*  The  whole'  of  the  transaction  since  we  first  closed  with  the  enemy  had 
not  occupied  more  than  three  minutes;  and  I  now  begmi  to  perceive 
the  confusion  amongst  our  own  men  becoming  less,  as  the  French  hur- 
ried from  the  field.     There  was  soon  nothing  left  for  ns  to  do,  but  to 
pursue  the  enemy,  and  capture  all  we  could.     By  scampering  iki  all 
directions  after  diem,  by  wounding  some,  and  terrifying  others,  we 
succeeded  in  making  about  seventy  or  eighty  priscmers.     I  was  not  so 
'  fortunate  as  to  surround  ten  men  myself,  like  Sir  John  FalstaflT;  but 
nevertheless,  heavy  and  tardy  as  I  was,-  compared  with  some  of  my 
light  associates,  I  managed  to  overtake  a  dnmimer,  a  wounded  corporalt 
and  a  lusty  major  of  the  Fohigeurs  de  la  Gardt.    The  bugle  at  length 
sounded  for  the  regiment  to  form  again ;  and  at  the  point  of  my  sword  I 
drove  up  my  three  disarmed  and  dejected  priaonors,  with  all  the  pomp 
of  a  Roman  Emperor  with  three  kings  at  his  charlot-wheelB.     The 
prisoners  were  placed  under  a  guard ;  and  every  indxvidnal,  as  he  came 
m,  took  his  station  in  his  own  company.    The  first  object  after  forming 
was  to  tell  off  the  companies,  and  estimate  our  loss,  and  to  ascertain 
who  had  fiiUen  in  the  action.     I  looked  around  me  with  indescribable 
anxiety  for  my  brother,  and  my  foars  for  hia  safety  were  dreadficd,  when 
I  could  not  discover  him  with  the  regiment.    One  of  the  seijeants  told 
me  he  was  close  to  him  at  the  moment  of  charging,  but  he  had  not 
seen  him  afterwards.    I  had  now  little  donbt  that  he  had  fidlen. 
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OM   THB   OLD   FABLES, 

T0«,inost  delightful  of  moralittsiure.  the  old  Fables.  Compared  with ' 
the^e. simple  iostructors,  the  theses  of  the  early  philosophersi  later 
schoolmen,  and  modern  theologiana»  are  but  subtle  webs  to  entan^^le 
spi^ciilative  and  curious  flies.  Of  all  my  young  enjoyments,  readmg 
these  fables  with  their. picturesque  interpretations  of  wooden  cuts  was 
one  of  the  most  precious;  old,  but  always  new  and  pleasant.  I 
doubted  the  truth  of  uy  eldec  friends'  observation,  when  they  told  me 
that  the  moral  was  the  Jttrnel  of  the  fabulous  shell :  how  sweet  were  the 
husks  of  the  (ofVentimes)  bitter  kernels.  I  needed  no  invitation  to 
tri^vel  over  this  world  of  histories -r this  ever  fresh  gallery  of  pictures. 
A  fable  is  £sop's  other  name ;  hence  more  recent  fabulists  have  been 
neglected;  perhaps  because  they  only  re-told  what  had  been  more 
senteiuiously  related  before ;.  or,  perhaps,  their  refinements  were  not 
8o  honest  as  the  pithy  aphorisms  of  the  Grecian  slave.  We  cannot  think 
of  Gay  as  we  do  of  the  aboriginal  ^sop :  he  is  the  text-book  of  mo- 
rality ;  his  brutes  are  Pythagorean  animals,  in  whom  dwell  the  souls  of 
a  generatioa  of  men.  Fables  are  moral  parables:  parables,  divine 
fables.  When  reading  the  beautiful  parables  in  the  New  Testament, 
our  &ncy  supplies,  the  scene  of  the  divine  discourses — the  corn-fields, 
the  highway,  the  vineyard :  our  imagination  becomes  pristine ;  coeval 
with  the  unsophisticated  state  of  mankind  in  that  age  of  mighty  events : 
we  are  passive  beholders :  we  can  even  conjure  up  the  persons  in  the 
great  drama — all  but  the  divine  presence ;  which  is  only  visible  to^oigr 
mind*s  eye,  through  the  voice  of  truth.  Our  impressions  on  reading 
the  inventions  of  human  wisdom,  are  less  real,  as  they  are  more  enig- 
matical .;  and,  of  necessity,  lack  the  exalted  humanity  and  sentiment  of 
the  inspired  narratives.* — But  to  descend  from  the  unequal  comparison. 
The  refinements  of  learning  and  science,  are  to  these  everlasting  stories, 
but  the  pride  and  vanity  of  man  ;  the  superficial  pomp  of  words  ;  the 
mere  straining  of  the  wits  ;  perplexing  tne  reader,  and  pufEng  up  the 
inventor.  They  have  all  "  faded  into  the  light  of  common  day."  The 
maximum  of  an  age  has  been  displaced  and  annihilated  by  another  set 
of*  crabbed  rules  of  dull  philosophy,*'  produced  by  a  generation  of  more 
enlightened  theorists ;  who  are  now  fast  decaying  before  the  practical 
(and  real,  they  would  have  you  believe)  schemes  of  modern  systema- 
tizers.  Yet  still  we  have  the  parables  fresh  as  from  the  lips  of  their  holy 
author  :  still  we  have  the  fables  bred  from  the  experience  of  their  in- 
ventor. There  is  nothing  in  thein  but  is  applicable  to  all  mankind  at 
every  period ;  and  when  applied,  but  gives  birth  to,  or  nourishes  the 
first  tender  growth  of  neighbourly  feeling  and  manly  wisdom.  Truth 
lies  in  a  nutrshell :  fallacy  must  be  built  up,  a  superstructure  of  folly 
and  deceit,  upon  the  foundation  of  pride :  a  huge  glittering  lie  :  an  un- 
substsntial  dresm :  itself  a  moral  leiason  to  its  fabricators. 

The  Egyptians  w^ere  a  nation  of  riddle-makers.  Their  most  simple 
hieroglyphics  are  the  finest,  and  most  symbolical ;  and  we  may  justly 
suppose  they  were  among  the  earliest:  as  thus — a  circle,  eternity;  a 
bull,  agriculture;  a  horse,  liberty;  a  lion,  power,  &c.  These  are  some 
of  the  priinogenittve  parts  of  speech  in  their  silent  langi^e.  The 
extent  of  their  hieroglyphics  is  unknown  to  us ;  but  though  they  might 
have  been  multipli^  to  infinity,  there  could  have  been  none  mo^ 
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beautifbl  or  expresftiTc  than  th^  first  few  begotten.    Indeed,  the  idea 
is  more  grand  than  the  reality. 

The  worthy  successor  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  Professor  of  the 
University  of  Lagado,  mentioned  hy  Grulliver,  who  proposed  to  con- 
verse hy  means  of  substances  representing  things,  instead  of  by  words, 
was  a  more  substantial  improver  upon  the  ideal  language;  in  as  much 
as  a  bondjide  image  cannot  but  convey  its  impression  to  the  mind, 
without  the  chance  of  its  miscarrying  in  a  hieroglyphic,  or  evaporating 
in  a  word.  What  a  realm  of  solids  would  this  world  have  then  become, 
and  mankind  a  nation  of  breathing  puppets!  What  an  assemblage  of 
pedlars,  each  with  his  cosmographicd  wallet  of  signs,  chests  of  con- 
versation, waggons  of  debate,  and  warehouses  of  argument!  Then 
should  we  have  stood  in  need  of  rail-roads  to  lead  to  our  senses,  and 
tunnels  to  reach  our  understandings ! 

But  to  return  to  the  Fables.  We  can  never  look  at  the  pictures  at 
the  head  of  each,  without  being  transported  to  the  modem  antiquity 
of  time  and  scene :  the  cold  vacuity  of  the  long  wainscotted  rooms, 
with  their  solid  oaken  furniture,  and  large  barred  windows ;  the  by- 
gone look  of  the  houses;  the  quaint  and  uncouth  dress  of  the  figures; 
the  terraced  gardens,  in  all  the  square  magnificence  of  geometrical 
proportion ;  the  bright  inland  landscape ;  mingling  a  heap  of  distant 
and  pleasing  recollections  drawn  from  their  faithful  portraitures.  This 
should  apply  more  especially  to  Gay ;  but  the  artist,  seoming  to  be 
any  thing  but  English,  has  transferred  the  scenes  of  ^sop  to  our  own 
country :  it  is  as  honest  an  anachronism  as  the  unsuspected  mistakes  of 
the  old  masters  in  this  way :  it  makes  us  believe  £sop  to  be  an  old 
countryman  of  ours,  who  lived  a  long  while  ago;  and  with  a  harmless 
deceit  we  recognize  the  lion  as  having  some  other  relation  to  our 
desert-less  island,  than  as  the  typical  supporter  of  our  national  badge 
of  heraldry. 

Let  any  one  who  despises  the  snug  prospects  of  hedge-row  land- 
scapes, and  the  quiet  retirement  of  a  hamlet  in  a  level  country,  look 
at  Uie  firesh  morning  aspect  of  these  little  views,  and  they  will  shake 
his  high -seated  contempt.  They  are  true  subjects  for  an  English  Te- 
niers.  There  are  the  neat  farm-houses,  with  their  decorations  of  clean 
wooden  pails  and  platters,  bright  inglenooks,  white  hearths  ;  and  the 
out-door  accompaniments  of  poultry,  pigs,  fences,  bird-bottles,  and 
hen-coops ;  and  the  stacks  of  hay,  granaries,  distant  fields,  with  the 
church  spire  crowning  the  landscape;  and  all  this  done  with  a  homely 
faithfulness  that  charms  with  the  imitation.  Even  in  the  print  you 
enjoy  the  dewy  coolness  of  the  grass,  the  early  morning  air,  the  break- 
ing clouds,  or  the  dim  twilight.  The  cuts  partake  of  the  raciness  of 
the  style,  and  are  mated  to  the  discourse.  The  only  landscapes  like 
them,  that  I  know  of,  are  those  in  Walton's  Angler,  one  of  which  I 
remember — ^Amwell  at  sunrise,  almost  as  fine  as  a  painting.  In  the 
print  at  the  head  of  the  fable  of  ''  The  Stag  and  the  Fawn,"  they  are 
gracefully  delineated  in  the  attitude  of  listening; 

"  The  stag  faint  hears  the  pausing  horn;" 

and  the  accompanying  landscape  is,  as  are  all  of  them,  beautiful.  In 
"The  Oak  and  the  Reed,"  we  fancy  that  we  hear  the  blast  rustling 
through  the  weeds  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  buffeting  the  oak's 
rooted  strength. 
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How  inTiting  are  the  titles  of  some  of  the  Fablet :  **  The  Lark 
and  her  young  ones;'*  *'The  Lion  in  love;"  ''The  Oak  and  the 
Reed;"  "The  wanton  Calf;"  "The  Angler  and  the  little  Fish," 
&c.  How  productive  of  deep  and  serious  thought  are  such  as  "  The 
young  Man  and  the  Swallow;"  "Cupid  and  Death;"  "The  old 
Man  and  Death."  Were  we  to  mention  all  that  are  good,  we  should 
name  them  all.  The  most  mysterious  to  my  young  mind  was  "  The 
Belly  and  the  Members ; "  and  I  heartily  commiserated  the  fate  of  the 
poor  subject  of  dispute,  who,  between  one  and  the  other,  seemed  very 
likely  to  be  forgotten:  it  remained  for  my  riper  experience  to  com- 
prehend its  meaning.  One  of  Gay's,  "  The  Miser  and  Plutus,"  ever 
haunted  me  in  stormy  nights,  when  the  loud  gusts  shook  the  lattices  of 
the  old  school-house;  I  thought  with  fearful  iteration  on  the  first  line, 
"  The  wind  is  high,  the  window  shakes,"  and  had  the  apparition  been 
any  one  but  Plutus  (who,  though  I  knew  it  not,  was  not  frightful)  it 
would  have  been  a  minister  of  terror.  In  the  "Ass  eating  thistles,"  we 
almost  lick  our  lips  at  the  "  fine  large  thistle"  which  he  so  relishes, 
rather  than  at  the  pack-saddle  of  capons.  We  exult  at  the  old  mouse's 
escape  from  the  wily  cat's  whiskers,  who,  being  cunning  beyond  her 
sphere,  must  needs  hang  herself  on  a  peg  by  the  hind  legs,  to  invite 
the  curiosity  of  her  simple  enemies,  and  while  they  were  exulting  in 
her  death,  thought  to  spoil  their  sport  by  making  them  her  prey. 

The  pleasant  confabulations  of  the  animab  are  replete  with  huma- « 
nity ;  even  the  evil  speeches  have  a  redeeming  quality  of  ignorance  to 
take  off  the  ugliness  of  vice.  "  The  Elephant  in  the  Bookseller's  shop" 
is  the  most  congenial  of  animals,  in  bulk  and  sagacity,  for  such  an 
element ;  he  looks  grave  and  polite, — two  especial  qualities  of  wisdom : 
the  bookseller  seems  conscious  of  the  greatness  of  his  guest  (not  cus- 
tomer). I  mean  a  compliment  when  I  say  it  reminds  me  of  Dr. 
Johnson. 

The  V envoy  of  Gay's  political  Fables  is  social :  ^sop's  are  addressed 
to  mankind.  Gay's  are  easy  and  unassuming;  his  powers  of  sense  and 
wit  were  well  adapted  to  Uiis  species  of  profitable  wisdom;  and  his 
poetical  genius  was  not  too  vast.  The  Fables,  and  his  immortal 
''  Beggars'  Opera,"  are  a-kin,  and  are  his  best  works. 

The  Fables  of  ^sop  and  others  have  been  beautifully  embellished  by 
the  industrious  Mr.  Bewick,  the  wood-engraver,  in  a  style  not  a  whit 
inferior  to  the  old  cuts  in  design,  and  superior  in  execution.  The  same 
identity  of  scenery  is  given  with  equal  effect;  and  those  delicious  mor- 
feaux^  the  tail-pieces,  are  Hogarthian.  "  The  History  of  Birds  and 
Quadrupeds,"  by  the  same  artist,  (so  well  known  to  every  admirer  of 
wood-cuts,)  must  be  included  in  this  humble  compliment  to  his  inge* 
nuity  and  perseverance.  Gaston. 
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Mi88  Ltdia  Barrow  to  Miss  Kittt  Browv. 

C0NTBNT8. 

Reminitcence  of  White  Conduit  House.-— IsUBirton  Wells  Tersus  IViBhridge. — Sir 
Solomon's  Song. — Hugh  Middletou  and  John  Gilpin.— Cowper  and  th^  New  Rirer 
Company. — Bentham,  Bonaparte,  andAccum. — Lydia  turns  Reformer,-— Ame* 
rican  Ladies  dancing  Moneymusk.— They  mistake  James  Paine  for  Tom^ —  Epi- 
sodical Eulogy  of  the  former.— Ball  at  City  Hotel,  New  York.— «  All  honour- 
able Men."--Bear  and  Fiddle. 

Dear  Kate,  you  remember  Sir  Solomon  Souse, 

Who  gave  the  tea  par^  at  White  Conduit  House ; 

And  swore,  while  we  sat  in  the  box  of  Apollo, 

That  Islington  waters  beat  Tunbridse  Wells  hollow. 

Papa,  he,  and  we,  leaving  others  to  oowl, 

WalkM  out,  toward  the  Wells,  just  by  way  of  a  stroll  j 

He  stopped  us  all  three  at  the  Mtddletoifs  Head, 

Then  pointed  aloft  to  the  sign-post,  and  said, 

"  The  hooded  old  man,  who  is  swinging  up  there, 

Set  off,  spade  in  hand,  and  took  water  to  Ware : 

As  Hercules  valiant,  he  treated  with  scorn 

Dame  Prudence,  and  took  River  Thames  by  the  horn. 

John  Gilpin,  the  Cit,  who  in  calico  dealt. 

And  rode  with  two  full  bottles  under  his  belt. 

Set  off,  whip  in  hand,  in  old  Middleton's  rear. 

But  kept  the  Cheap-side,  where  the  Knight  kept  the  dear. 

Both  wild-goose  adventurers,  equally  rasn. 

The  Cit  lost  his  dinner,  the  Knigbt  lost  his  cash  j 

Will  Cowper  got  many  a  pound  by  the  first. 

The  last  has  in  gold  quench'd  the  Comity's  thirst. 

Who  now  gain  a  hundred  per  cent  by  his  wealth. 

And  don't  even  drink  in  the  water  his  health. 

rris  thus  that  projectors  the  game  always  give  in. 

And  fools  run  up  houses — for  wise  men  to  live  in. 

See  sail  to  the  Wells  yonder  pleasuTe-bound  crew. 

All  talk  of  Grimaldi,  none  think  of  Sir  Hugh. 

Friend  Barrow,  take  warning :  keep  snus  in  the  storm : 

Cajole  men  and  welcome  -,  but  never  reform : 

With  Bentham  bewilder,  with  Bonaparte  frighten. 

With  Accum  astonish :  do  all  but  enlishten  : 

Who  aims  at  enlightening,  only  out  doles 

An  ophthalmic  drug  to  a  nation  of  moles." 

This  sermon,  like  most  other  sermons,  dear  Kitty, 
Went  bolt  throush  both  ears  of  Papa — ^more  's  the  pity  I 
With  politics  still  he  would  make  his  old  fuss. 
And  settling  the  nation,  he  unsettled  us  : 
For,  deeming  long  parliaments  snares  to  entrap  *em. 
He  made  us  put  up  with  short  commons  at  Clapham. 

Popt  down  in  my  Album,  Sir  Solomon's  song 
Slept  sound  as  a  sexton,  and  might  have  slept  long ; 
But  lately  I  've  taken  it  down  from  the  shell 
To  read,  fo^— I  'm  turning  Rrformer  mvself  I 
Na^,  don't  cry  **  Lord  bless  us  1" —  1  aon't  mean  to  roar 
'Gainst  crad\e  cotillons,  like  Miss  Hannah  More, 
Nor  leave  my  own  fish  by  Grimalkin  to  die, 
To  dress  other  people's,  uke  good  Mrs.  Fry. 
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I  leave  hearts  and  heads,  to  Hefonaera  like  tho9%  , 

I  oaly,  dear  girl,  revolutionize  toes. 

Kitty  Brown,  would  you  think  It?  1  don't  say  the  fituli't  in 

Themselves  -y  bfot  the  girh  here  know  nodiii^  of  waltinng. 

1  found  them  in  Mimeumusk  kicking  their  heels. 

And  when  I  named  PainCf  and  his  set  of  Quadrilles, 

(I  wonder  what  planet  some  people  come  from) 

The  poor  ignoramusses  thought  I  meant  Tom, 

How  could,  gentle  James,  the  New  York  women  he 

So  dull  as  to  mix  that  slmf-maker  with  thee  ? 

What  though  Brother  tlichard,  as  usual,  out  plumps 

A  pon,  an<i  declares  that  you  both  deal  in  Jumpt^* 

Shalt' thou,  who  'midst  Negus:  and  ^9pers  of  Wax, 

An  christen'd,  par  exceUenof,  Paine  of  Almaok's ;  // 

Who  set,  to  an  entre-chat — La  d  la  muno. 

And  jigged  the  dead  march  on  an  open  piano-— 

Shalt  thbu  be  mix'd  up  with  that  infidel  Turk, 

Who  scribbled  a  pamphlet  in  answer  to  Burke? 

Let  TFkUe  print  his  rival  La  PouUe  and  Trenise, 

And  dedicate  humbly  to  Mrs.  Charles  Bees  j 

Let  Hari,  like  Phil  Astlev,  make  horses  turn  dancen. 

And  play  ZUH  Zitti  to  Hussars  and  Lancers. 

Fear  nothing  :  cut  capers :  be  frisky  and  merry ; 

Not  even  Musard,  with  his  Duchesse  de  Berry, 

His  Traversez,  chassez,  dechassez.  La  Cheiue, 

Shall  push  from  the  m[usic-stand  gentle  James  Paine. 

Long,  long  shalt  thou  flourish,  the  King  of  Quadrilles; 

And  when,  over  Styx,  'midst  the  virtuous  oiheels. 

Thou ;'rt  borne  to  tne  meadows  Elysian,  with  you 

The  daughter  of  Ceres  shall  datice  a  pas^eux  : 

While  Hermes  shall  lend  you  his  feather-bound  shoes. 

And  whirl  you  to  bliss  in  a  Russian  Sauteuse. 

And  now,  my  dear  Kate,  for  the  best  news  of  all : 
We  have  worried  Papa  into  giving  a  ball. 
As  soon  as  he  squeezed  out  a  sad  **  Very  well," 
Dick  hired  the  rooms  at  the  City  Hotel. 
We  danced  until  midnisht  on  Saturday  last. 
And*,  spite  of  a  head-acne,  1  'U  tell  you  what  pass'd. 
The  Natives,  who  came  about  half-after-eight. 
Were  duly  announced  by  their  titles  of  State. 
Their  Honours  Mat  Mite  and  Aminadab  Mum, 
The  one  dealt  in  cheese,  the  other  in  Rum. 
His  Honour  Ben  Block,  who  contracts  with  the  Fleet, 
And  keeps  a  mahogany  yard  in  State-street : 
His  Honour  Luke  Lambert,  a  huge  lump  of  clay. 
Who  luckily  happens  to  live  in  Broad-way. 
They  all  seem'd  amazingly  shv  of  plain  Mister ; 
Which  made  Brother  Ricnara  observe  to  my  Sister, 
That  though  they  hate  titles  as  much  as  O'Connor, 
They  cling  like  a  Leech  to  the  sound  of  "  Your  Honour.*'—- 


And  now  for  my  dress — but  my  paper 's  scrawl'd  through. 
So  no  more  at  present.— Dear  Kitty,  adieu! 


L.B. 
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THB    MARTYR    OF    ANTIOCH*. 

This  poena  possesses  the  characteristics  of  fine  talents ;  whether 
it  can  be  said  to  shew  those  of  positive  genius  appears  to  us  to  be 
much  more  questionable.  The  whol^  of  Mr.  Milman's  writings  are 
calculated  to  aiFord  interesting  and  instructive  examples  of  cultivated 
intellect  and  taste,  producing  high  eiFects  of  beauty  without  original 
powers  of  invention. 

Higher  poems  of  this  author  than  tlie  present,  we  conceive,  would 
illustrate  this  position ;  but  this  production,  we  think,  is  remarkably 
calculated  to  prove  it.  The  Martyr  of  Antioch  belongs  to  that  class 
of  poetry  which,  perhaps,  may  be  regarded  as  more  valuable  than  any 
other  that  is  not  highly  inventive,  namely,  that  which  places  before  us 
actual  historical  truth,  rendered  fresh  and  radiant  to  our  perceptions 
by  being  clothed  in  a  garb  of  imaginative  beauty,  which  displays  and 
sets  off  the  form  it  covers,  rather  than  conceals  or  gives  it  a  false  and 
deceitful  appearance — a  class  which  may  in  one  sense  of  the  words  be 
called  "  Truth  severe  in  fairy  fiction  dress'd." 

The  Martyr  of  Antioch  is  founded  on  the  history  of  Saint  Margaret ; 
but  Mr.  Milman  has  merely  availed  himself  of  that  portion  of  the  his- 
tory which  relates,  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  heathen  priest,  and 
beloved  by  Olybius,  the  prefect  of  the  East  under  the  Emperor  Pro- 
bus.  The  rest  of  the  legend  has  been  discarded,  and  the  outline  filled 
up  as  the  author's  own  imagination  suggested. 

The  scene  is  laid  at  Antioch,  and  the  poem  opens  before  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  Apollo  in  the  grove  of  Daphne ;  of  which  temple 
Margarita,  the  heroine,  is  at  the  outset  of  the  poem  supposed  to  be 
the  chief  priestess,  and  the  especial  favourite  of  the  God.  The  scene 
is  ushered  in  by  a  hymn,  sung  by  the  youths  and  maidens  of  Antioch, 
in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  priests,  nobles,  and  people.  This 
hymn  is  intended  to  indicate  the  close  of  the  solemn  rites  which  have 
just  been  paid  to  Apollo  ;  and  nothing  is  wanting  to  complete  the  splen- 
did spectacle  of  the  day,  but 

**  The  crown  and  pa1m>like  grace  of  all. 
The  sacred  virgin,  on  whose  footsteps  Beauty 
Waits  like  a  handmaid  ;  whose  most  peerless  form. 
Light  as  embodied  air,  and  pare  as  ivory 
Thrice  polish'd  by  the  skilful  statuar]^. 
Moves  m  the  priestess*  long  and  flowing  robes. 
While  our  scarce-erring  worship  doth  adore 
The  servant  rather  than  the  Goa.*' 

The  assembly  wait  for  her  for  some  time  in  breathless  and  admiring 
expectation ;  when  at  length  a  pnest  enters  firom  the  holy  sanctuary, 
to  announce  that  Margarita  is  not  to  be  found,  and  that 

"  Trampled  in  the  dust  wc  found  the  laurel  crown^ 
The  lyre  unstrung  cast  down  upon  the  pavement. 
And  the  dishonourM  robes  of  prophecy 
Scattered  unseemly  here  and  there."-^— 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  consternation  occasioned  by  this  unlooked- 
for  absence,  messengers  arrive  from  Rome,  bringing  the  Emperor's 
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toromands  to  Olybkn  ibr  renewed  severities  against  the  Christians, 
who  are  known  to  have  taken  refuge  in  the  neighboarhood  of  Antioch. 
While  Olybiusy  who  loves  Margarita  and  is  beloved  by  her,  is,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  new  edict,  denouncing  the  Christians  and  devoting  them 
to  death,  she  enters,  clad  in  sackcloth  and  with  ashes  strewn  upon 
her  head.  The  multitude  hail  her  with  enthusiasm ;  but  she,  regard- 
less of  the  scene  before  her,  is  rapt  in  her  own  thoughts — 

"  She  hath  fiill'n  down  upon  her  knees  $  her  hair 
Is  scatter'd  like  a  cloua  of  gold ;  her  hands 
Are  clasp'd  across  her  swelnujo:  breast  j  her  eyes 
Do  hold  a  sad  communion  with  the  heavens^ 
And  her  lips  move^  yet  make  no  sound." 

This  we  take  to  be  as  lovely  and  perfect  a  picture  as  was  ever  copied 
by  the  pen  from  the  pencil.  It  is,  without  exception,  the  most  finished 
passage  in  the  poem :  indeed  it  is  one  of  the  best  that  was  ever  exe- 
cuted in  its  way ;  but  we  do  not  attach  any  very  high  value  to  such 
pictures,  as  it  relates  to  the  talent  required  to  produce  them.  The 
reader  will,  of  course,  recognize  its  original  in  several  of  the  Magda- 
lenes  of  Guido,  Carlo  Dolce,  &c.  The  priests  attribute  the  few  in- 
coherent words  and  the  distracted  manner  of  Margarita  to  a  special 
visitation  from  the  God :  and  they  lead  her  away  amid  the  shouts  of 
the  people  in  honour  of  Olybius,  "  the  Christian's  scourge." — We  now 
meet  with  Margarita  passing  alone  at  night  through  the  grove  of 
Daphne,  where  she  is  joined  by  Olybius,  who  de(;lares  his  love  for 
her. 

"  On  the  Parthians'  fiery  sands 
1  lookM  upon  the  blazing  noontide  sun. 
And  thought  how  lovely  thou  before  his  shrine 
Wast  standing  with  thy  laurel-crowned  locks. 
And  when  my  high  triumphal  chariot  toil'd 
Through  Antioch's  crowded  streets,  when  every  hand 
Rain'd  garlands,  every  voice  dwelt  on  my  name. 
My  discontented  spirit  panted  still 
For  thy  long  silent  lyre." 

She  seeks  to  disengage  herself  from  him,  and  by  her  ambiguous  words 
and  manner,  raises  his  suspicions  of  her  faith  and  purity ;  but  she  dares 
not  at  present  explain  herself,  or  avow  her  new  creed,  because,  as  it 
appears  afterwards,  she  is  on  her  way  to  warn  the  Christians  of  their 
impending  danger  from  the  new  edict  of  the  Emperor.  She  therefore 
abruptly  quits  Olybius,  and,  arriving  at  the  spot  where  the  persecuted 
sect  meet  at  night,  relates  the  purport  of  her  errand.  At  the  close  of 
this  conference  the  Roman  soldiers  are  heard  approaching* 

**  They  come : 
Pale  lights  are  gleaming  through  the  dusky  nighty 
And  hurrying  feet  are  trampling  to  and  fro. 
Disperse---dis])erse,  my  brethren,  to  your  homes ! — 
Sweet  Margarita,  in  the  Hermitage 
By  clear  Orontes,  where  so  oft  we've  met, 
Thou'lt  find  me  still." 

At  day-break  Margarita  returns  to  the  Temple,  where  she  meets  her 
doting  father,  who  finds  her  banging  over  her  accustomed  lyre,  and 
hails  her  with  delighted  pride. 
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"  Mv  child, 
My  own,  my  ]oved,  my  Beauteous  child  t  ouce  more 
Thou  art  thyself ;  thy  snowy  hands  are  trembling 
On  thy  loved  lyre,  and  doubtkss  ^ou  art  hailing 
Our  God,  who  from  his  ^Iden  eastern  cfaamWr 
Begins  to  dawn.    I  have  commaoded  all 
The  ministering  priests  and  sacred  viigins 
Their  robes  and  verdant,  chaplets  to  prepare. 
Thou  too  shalt  come,  with  all  thy  richest  songs 
To  hymn  the  triumph  of  oar  God  around 
The  pile  whereon  these  franitc  Galtfeans 
Writne  and  expire.'' 
This  brings  ahout  an  avowal  of  her  falUng  off  from  hu  fhith — (he  is  tlie 
chief  priest  of  the  temple) — and  her  determined  adherence  to  that  of  the 
proscribed  and  condemned  Galileans.     When  he  can  no  longer  doubt 
the  truth  of  what  he  hears,  he  excl urns 

*'  Lightnings  blast— not  thecj 
But  those  that  by  their  subtle  incantations 
Have  wrought  upon  thy  innocent  soul !    Look  there  !" 

directing  her  attention  to  the  image  of  the  God,  and  asking 

**  Dar'st  thou  see 
The  terrible  brightness  of  the  wrath  that  bums 
On  his  arch'd  brow  ?" 
She  replies, 

''  I  see  a  silent  shape  of  stone. 
In  which  the  majesty  of  human  passion 
Is  to  the  life  express'd.    A  noble  image. 
But  wrought  by  mortal  hands,  upon  a  model 
As  mortal  as  themselves. 

Callias. 
Ha !  look  again,  then. 
There  in  the  East.    Mark  how  the  purple  clouds 
Throng  to  pavilion  him  :  the  officious  winds 
Pant  forth  to  purify  his  azure  path 
From  night's  dun  vapours  and  fast-scattering  mists. 
The gladearth  wakes  in  adoration ;  all 
The  voices  of  all  animate  thin^  lift  up 
Tumultuous  orisons ;  the  spaaous  world 
Lives  but  in  him,  that  is  its  life.    But  he. 
Disdainful  of  the  universal  homage, 
Hold^  his  calm  way,  and  vindicates  for  his  own 
Th'  illimitable  heavens,  in  solitude 
Of  peeriess  glory  unapproachable— 
What  means  thy  proud  undaszled  look, — to  adore 
Or  mock  ?" 

Still,  however,  she  looks,  unmoYed ;  acknowledging  the  glories  of  the 
imagery  before  her,  but  acknowledging  them  only  as  the  work  of  Aer 
God  ;  and  this  best  scene  in  the  poem  is  closed  by  a  high  and  solemn 
hymn  in  {waise  and  adoration  of  the  Saviour.  We  are  now  introduced 
to  the  Hall  of  Justice,  where  the  Christians  are  brought  before  Oly- 
bins, — who  prepares  himself  for  the  task  of  justice  by  swearing  to  dis- 
card from  his  breast  all  partial  affection,  and  condemn  to  torture  and 
death  all  who  shall  be  found  <<  guilty  of  the  Galilean  faith."  Here  en* 
snes  a  lengthened  and  somewhat  dull  colloquy  between  Olybius  and  the 
chi^s  Qf  )]ie  Chriitians,  in  the  midst  of  whidi  some  shepherds  bring  in 
a  veiled  maiden,  whose  robes  and  fillet  indicate  her  to  be  a  priestess  of 
Apollo,  but  whom  they  have  found  in  a  cave  by  the  Orontes, 
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'*  Pouring  upon  the  still  and  shudd'ring  air 
Her  hjmrn  to  Cbtist.^     * 
It  is  Margarita. 

*'  Callias. 
Great  Judge  1  great  Prefect  I 
It  is  my  child — ^Apollo's  gifted  priestess ! 
Within  that  holy  and  oracular  cave 
Her  spirit  quaffs  th'  absorbing  inspiration. 
.  Lo,  with  what  cold  and  wandering  gaze  she  looks 
On  me^  her  sire-*it  chokes  her  voice — these  men,     . 
These  wicked,  false,  blaspheming  men,  have  leagued 
To  swear  away  her  life." 
She  now  avows  her  faith — the  rest  of  the  Christians  exult  in  their's — 
and  the  whole  are  led  out  to  prison.     We  have  now  a  scene  in  the 
prison,  which  is  long,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking,  somewhat  dreary 
and  inefficient.     But  it  contains  one  very  pleasing  passage,  in  which 
Margarita  relates  what  she  conceives  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  her 
conversion  to  the  new  creed  : — 

''  Dost  thou  not  remember 
When  Decius  was  the  Emperor,  how  he  came  , 
To  Antioch,  and  when  holy  Babylas 
Withstood  his  entrance  to  the  Christian  church, 
Frantic  with  wrath,  he  bade  them  drag  him  forth 
To  cruel  death  ?     Serene  the  old  man  walk'd 
The  crowded  streets ;  at  every  pause  the  yell 
Of  the  mad  people  made,  his  voice  was  heard 
Blessing  God's  bounty,  or  imploring  pardon 
Upon  the  barbarous  hosts  that  smote  nim  on. 
Then  didst  thou  hold  me  up,  a  laughing  child. 
To  eaze  on  that  sad  spectacle.     He  pass'd. 
And  look'd  on  me  with  such  a  gentle  sorrow; 
The  pallid  patience  of  his  brow  toward  me 
Seem'd  soneniug  to  a  smile  of  deepest  love. 
When  all  around  me  mock'd,  and  howl'd,  and  laugh'd, 
God  gave  me  grace  to  weep.    In  after  time 
That  face  womd  on  my  noontide  dreams  return  $ 
And  in  the  silence  of  the  night  I  heard 
The  murmur  of  that  voice  remote,  and  touch'd 
To  an  aerial  sweetness,  like  soft  music 
Over  a  tract  of  waters.    My  young  soul 
Lay  wrapt  in  wonder,  how  tnat  meek  old  man 
Could  sufier  with  such  unrepining  calmness, 
mi  late  I  learnt  the  faith  for  which  he  suffer'd. 
And  wonder'd  then  no  more." 
This  arbitrary  blending  together  of  the  present  feelings  excited  in  her 
by  the  new  faith,  with  the  thoughts  and  images  impressed  upon  her 
memory  in  early  youth,  and  her  aflerwards  dwelling  upon  this  associ- 
ation till  she  comes  to  regard  her  present  sentiments  as  the  result  of  it, 
is  very  natural  and  poetical.     Callias  in  vain  urges  her  to  return  to 
her  own  worship  ;  and  he  quits  her  to  beg  for  mercy  from  the  Pre- 
fect.    Margarita  is  now  privately  led  to  the  sumptuous  palace  of  Oly- 
bius, — who,  after  pointing  her  attention  to  the  horrors  that  await  the 
condemned  Christians  on  the  morrow,  and  Contrasting  it  with  the  rich 
and  voluptuous  delights  that  surround  her,  c^ers  to  make' her  his  bride, 
and  Queen  of  the  East,  if  she  will  renounce  her  fiiith.     But  she  is  not 
to  be  movedi(  and  returns  to  her  prison ;  while  Olybhisr' debates  with 
himself  on  the  means  of  saving  her. — ^We  now  come  to  thq^last  and 
longest  sceiie ;  which  takes  place  before  the  Temple  of  A^kAo,  and  in 
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sight  of  the  Amphitheatre,  within  and  around  which  tiit  muUitades  of 
Antioeh  are  assembled  to  witness  the  sacrifice  of  the  Christians. 

"  They  come  !  thev  come  !  the  universal  yell 
or  execration  follows  them  along. 
Deepening  as  it  approaches,  like  the  roar 
or  thunders  travel  ling  up  the  cloudy  heavens. 
Till  o'er  our  heads  it  oursts." 

They  enter,  and  among  them  Margarita, — though  it  appears  that  Olj- 
bins  has  determined  she  shall  not  die,  and  has  devised  a  means  oi 
saving  her,  in  case  she  does  not  herself  relent  on  seeing  the  saflferings 
of  the  rest.  After  again  urging  them  in  vain  to  renounce  their  £uth, 
and  live,  Olybius  dismisses  them  to  their  respective  places  and  modes 
of  execution ; — some  to  be  cast  to  wild  beasts,  some  to  the  stake,  and 
others  to  the  block.  Among  the  latter  Margarita  is  placed,  attired  in 
the  bridal  robes  which  had  been  placed  in  her  prison  by  order  of  Oly- 
bius with  far  other  views.  She  goes  forth  chaunting  a  wild  and  im- 
passioned strain,  depicting  the  visions  that  at  this  awful  moment  rush 
on  her  enraptured  imagination.  This  lyrical  effusion  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  poetical  passage  in  the  work.  The  catastrophe  of  the  poem 
is  now  related — not  witnessed  on  the  scene.  Different  messengers 
enter,  relating  the  various  deaths  of  the  sufferers ;  and  the  renounce- 
ment of  his  faith  by  one  of  them,  whose  vain-glorious  boastings  had 
prepared  us  to  expect  this  want  of  steady  resolution.  At  last  an 
officer  enters,  announcing  the  death  of  Margarita. — It  appears  that 
Macer,  an  officer  of  Olybius,  had  received  orders  to  watch  the  exe- 
cution, and  to  save  Margarita  in  case  she  did  not  herself  falter  at  the 
sight  of  the  surrounding  horrors — ^her  execution  being  decreed  as  the 
last ;  but  that,  on  hearing,  from  the  cries  of  the  people,  that  her  father 
was  approaching,  she  had  frustrated  this  intention  by  rushing  to  the 
executioner,  and  prevailing  on  him  to  perform  his  office  on  her 
without  delay.  The  poem  ends  by  Olybius  renouncing  the  sceptre 
and  purple,  and  the  whole  of  the  citizens  of  Antioeh  being  converted  to 
Christianity  as  by  a  mirade,  at  the  sight  of  Margarita's  death.  The 
catastrophe,  and  indeed  this  last  scene  altogether,  is  very  indifferently 
and  inefficiently  managed.  In  particular,  the  sudden  and  simultaneous 
conversion  of  the  whole  multitude,  who  had  the  instant  before  been 
rending  the  air  with  shouts  of  exultation  at  the  scene  before  them,  is 
most  unnatural  and  misplaced. 

We  have  considered  it  due  to  the  talents  and  reputation  o^  Mr. 
Milman  to  give  this  somewhat  detailed  abstract  of  his  new  work; 
and  have  made  it  the  vehicle  for  bringing  before  the  reader  some  of 
the  most  poetical  passages  to  be  met  with  in  the  volume.  Having 
done  this,  with  great  regard  for  the  general  character  of  Mr.  Mil- 
man,  as  a  poet,  we  have  the  foUo.wing  objections  to  offer  to  his 
present  poem,  which  we  cannot  help  considering  as  inferior  both 
to  his  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  Fazio.  In  the  first  place,  the 
story  of  this  poem  is  most  unfortunately  chosen — supposing  it  to  be 
offered  merely  as  a  poem.  The  highest  possible  poetical  powers  could 
not  have  rendered  such  a  story  capable  of  exciting  general  sympathy  ; 
and  the  best  that  Mr.  Milman  has  done  for  it,  is  to  make  it  engender  a 
confused  and  fatiguing  feeling  ofpainful  and  reluctant  pity  towards  all  the 
characters  engaged  in  it.  It  includes  scarcely  a  touch  of  real  pathos, 
because  it  excites  no  spark  of  either  genuine  sympathy  or  genuine  and- 
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pathy — not  even  towards  the  martyr  herself;  for  it  nowhere  appears 
that  she  embraces  the  new  faith  in  preference  to  the  old  one,  from  any 
high  lind  ennobling  sense  of  natural  duty,  or  because  it  is  calculated  to 
make  her  the  better  fulfil  her  appointed  station  on  the  earth ;  but  sim- 
ply because  she  believes  that  it  will  gain  her  a  better  station  in  heaven. 
Even  when  her  poor  father  (wholfr  the  only  person  in  the  poem  whose 
sorrows  at  all  move  us)  is  urging  bar  to  forswear  her  new  faith,  or  at 
least  to  ''  dissemble — ^any  thing,  but  die  and  leave  me,"  all  she  has  to 
reply  is — 

** who  disown  their  Lord 

On  earthy  he  will  disown  in  heaven." 
and  when  he  replies  to  this 

"- — Hard  heart- 
Credulous  of  all  but  thy  fond  father's  sorrows  !*' 

we  scarcely  feel  that  he  is  reproaching  her  wrongfully. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Milman  has  hitherto  been  truly  unfortunate  in  his  female 
characters.  Even  Bianca,  in  Fazio,  (which  is  incomparably  his  best 
work,) — even  Bianca,  with  all  her  restless  and  passionate  fondness  for 
her  lord,  is  but  a  selfish  and  unamiable  sort  of  person, — for  she  evi- 
dently loves  him,  not  for  his  sake,  but  her  own  ;  and  would  infinitely 
rather  see  him  dead  at  her  feet,  than  living  and  happy  at  the  feet,  or 
even  in  the  thoughts,  of  another.  Such  a  character  is  any  thing  rather 
than  a  revival  (as  it  professes  to  be)  of  those  of  the  Elizabethan  drama. 
Mr.  Milman  may  in  vain  seek  for  such  a  character  in  Fletcher,  or 
Ford — least  of  all,  in  Shakspeare.  There  is  no  such  thing.  Even  the 
Virgin  Martyr,  in  Massinger's  play  of  that  name  (which  is  evidently 
the  prototype  of  the  present  poem) — even  she  has  no  doting  father  to 
leave  childless  and  friendless  behind  her ;  for  though  the  plot  of  that 
drama  is  liable  to  all  the  objections  which  apply  to  the  Martyr  o£  An- 
tioch,  Massinger  had  the  judgment  to  make  his  heroine  alone  in  the 
world,  and,  moreover,  to  endow  her  with  a  kind  of  half-human  love 
for  her  ideal  image  of  the  Saviour,  whose  presence  she  is  perpetually 
yearning  afler.  But  for  this,  and  the  deeds  of  charity  and  beneficence 
which  she  performs,  she  would,  in  spite  of  all  her  calm  and  noble 
resolution,  go  to  heaven  without  that  portion  of  our  admiration  and 
sympathy  which  she  now  carries  with  her. 

With  respect  to  the  other  characters  (excepting  Callias),  we  take  no 
care  or  interest  whatever  about  them.  The  only  one  who  acts  any 
thing  like  a  prominent  part  is  Olybius ;  and  what  can  we  feel  for 
the  disappointed  passion  of  a  man  who  exultingly  condemns  his  fellow- 
beings  to  torture  and  death,  because  they  diifer  from  him  in  faith  ?  The 
author,  it  is  true,  has  endeavoured  to  obviate  this  objection,  by  making 
him  do  all  in  compliance  with  the  edicts  of  his  Emperor,  and  in  fulfil- 
ment of  the  duties  belonging  to  his  exalted  station ;  and  against  his  own 
feelings  and  judgment.  But  this,  instead  of  mending  the  matter,  evi- 
dently makes  it  worse ;  inasmuch  as  it  takes  away  from  him  those  sen- 
timents of  fanaticism  which  might  have  been  urged  as  a  palliation  or  an 
excuse. 

As  to  the  other  Christians — they  are  merely  introduced  to  swell  the 
pageant  of  the  sacrifice ;  and  they  add  nothing  to  the  poetical  efifect  of 
the  tale.  In  fact,  there  can  be  very  little*  sympathy  felt  now-a-days 
towards  persons  who  are  represented  as  courting  and  exulting  in  that 
death  which  is  to  purchase  them  a  crown  immortal,  at  the  expense  of 
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neglecting  or  disreg&rding  the  mere  mortal  dulies  wUeh  ariteffaai  tlieir 
naturd  and  social  ties.  £ven  the  feeling  which  hrtngs  about  the  cata- 
strophe of  Margarita's  death, — ^namely,  her  eagerness  to  die  before  her 
poor  doting  and  deserted  father  can  arrive  to  take  a  last  look  and  fore- 
well  of  her, — is  most  unnatural  and  repulsive. 

By  all  this  we  do  not  mean  to  express  an  opinion  that  thedetailB  of 
such  events  as  that  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  poem,  should  not  be 
recorded  ;  but  only  that  such  details  are  altogether  unfit  for  poetry ; 

^which,  in  fact,  cannot  subsist  in  the  absence  of  general  synipathy 

confined  within  the  limits  of  delight.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  over- 
looking some  minor  faults  of  careless  versification  and  modes  of  ex- 
pression, general  difiusiveness,  &c.  the  Martyr  of  Antioch  is  strikingly 
inferior  both  to  Fazio  and  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem ;  and,  but  for  the  ex- 
istence of  these  latter  poems,  we  should  not  have  felt  ourselves  justi- 
fied in  saying  what  we  have  meant  to  convey  in  the  beginning  of  the 
article,  that  Mr.  Milman  is  a  writer  of  highly  cultivated  mind,  whose 
works  have  no  chance  of  being  forgotten  in  the  annals  of  the  age  which 
he  contributes  to  adorn. 

TO  MISS  M.  A.  TREE. 

Delicate  Spirit,  thou  wert  made 

For  the  gentle  Viola: 
And  rue  and  rosemary  to  braid. 

With  poor  Ophelia : 
Or  with  sweet  Juliet's  faith  to  prove 
The  aye-enduring  power  of  love. 

Every  softer,  kindlier  glow. 

Finds  its  resting-place  in  thee : 
So  sweetly  dost  thou  speak  of  woe. 

It  seems  thy  fitting  ministry. 
For  ever  thus  the  plaints  to  tell 
Of  maidens  who  have  loved  too  well. 

In  Sorrow's  touch  so  lightly  press'd. 

And  Hope  still  lighter,  burning  still. 
Where  young  Love  livM,  and  Beauty  blessM 

The  mnd  enthusiast  of  his  will. 
We  mark  the  changing  thoughts  that  prove 

The  maid  who  "  never  told  her  love." 

Or  with  Ophelia's  fleeting  mind. 

To  shrink  at  once  before  the  blast) 
To  wither  in  an  hour,  and  find 

But  one  short  erief, — ^thc  first  and  last : 
To  view  the  desolation  wide. 

And  yield,  nor  dare  to  stem  the  tide. 

Or,  in  fond  Julia's  shape  to  tell. 

What  woman's  heart  can  do  and  dare, — 

What  tale  hath  ever  told  so  well 
The  tyrant  thrall  that  lovers  bear? 

And  while  I  look  on  thecj  I  feel 

•Twere  rapture  at  wme  shrines  to  knrd. 

Delicate  Spirit,  thou  wert  made 

llius  to  breathe  thy  noiseless  spell. 
That  hovers  round  like  fairy  braid. 

And  binds,  although  invisible. 
Delicate  Spirit,  fare  thee  well. 
Oh  t  breathe,  for  ever  breathe  thy  spell.  W.  O.  F. 
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LECTURES   ON    POETRY.      BY   T.    CAMPBEI.L. 

LECTURE   VI. 
CONTINUATION    OF   THE    SYNOPSIS    OF    GREEK    POETRY. 

Oracular  Poetry, 

Thb]|&  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Greeks  early  possessed,  and  long 
preserved,  prophetic  compositions.  The  traditional  history  of  their  ora- 
cles goes  as  fiur  back  as  that  of  their  poetry ;  and  we  are  told  that  those 
oracles  first  taught  them  the  use  of  heroic  measure.  A  cloud  of  fable 
however  rests  over  the  names  of  all  their  primitive  soothsayers ;  and 
the  &rst  light  of  distinct  history  that  dawns  upon  Greek  affairs  disco- 
vers those  who  promulgated  prophetic  verses,  bringing  them  forward 
not  as  their  own  compositions,  but  modestly  ascribing  them  to  departed 
g^iius.  Their  early  religious  mystics  had  an  exceUent  stalking-horse 
in  the  reputation  of  Orpheus  and  Musseus,  for  aiming  predictions  as  well 
as  doctrines  behind  the  pretended  authority  of  those  bards.  Onomacri- 
tus  coined  oracles  under  both  of  their  names.  The  rascality  of  that 
priest,  who  deserted  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  went  over  to  Xerxes, 
exposed  his  mock-antique  predictions  to  scrutiny  and  detection.  But 
other  prophecies  were  circulate^  about  the  same  time  among  his  coun- 
trymen, which  were  either  better  concerted,  or,  from  being  &vourable 
to  the  Grreeks,  were  more  goodnaturedly  examined.  Among  these 
there  were  some  attributed  to  the  very  ancient  name  of  Bacis,  which 
Herodotus  regarded  as  old  and  fulfilled  predictions  of  the  battles  of 
Sialamis  and  Platsea*  To  these  he  appeals  with  as  much  confidence  as  a 
modem  divine  would  feel  in  quoting  holy  writ,  and  with  that  air  of 
sincerity  which  never  leaves  him,  even  when  he  is  relating  whatis  kicredi- 
ble:  he  subjoins,  "  From  this  exphcii  declaration  of  Bacis  Crtspecting  the 
hoHle  &fSalShUsJ  I  shall  never  presume  to  question  the  authority  of  Oracles^ 
nor  ptLtientfy suffer  others  to  do  so'* 

Thucydides  mentions  that  when  Athens  was  gready  agitated  at  the 
breiiking  ovU  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  soothsayers  split  into  parties, 
singing  all  manner  of  prophecies.  Pausanias,  when  travelling  through 
Greece  many  centuries  afterwards,  heard  the  verses  of  several  prophets 
recited,  which  passed  for  compositions  of  extreme  antiquity.  Those 
of  Bacis  were  among  the  number :  Pausanias  has  quoted  them ;  but  his 
date  as  a  writer*  makes  his  soothsaying  scraps  less  valuable  than  those  of 
Herodotus.  About  the  age  of  oracuJar  verses  we  can  never  be  certain 
of  much  more  than  that  they  are  as  old  as  the  writer  who  quotes  them. 
But  even  for  this  assurance  we  prize  those  which  are  quoted  by  the 
father  of  history. 

*  The  ideas  of  prophetic  and  poetical  inspiration  were  not  identified  by 
the  Greeks,  but  they  were  evidently  held  to  have  some  afilnity.  Plato 
considers  Love,  Poetry,  and  Prophecy,  as  the  diree  great  branches  of 
divine  transport  or  madness  (r^c  dsiac  jutayia^).  Verse  was  the  earliest 
language  of  oracles,  and  was  not  superseded  by  prose  till  within  the 
third  century  before  the  Christian  era.  The  scenery  of  Delphi,  incom- 
parably the  greatest  of  the  Pagan  shrines,  was  poetically  hallowed,  and 
'ts  tutelary  power  was  the  god  of  seng  as  well  as  of  divination.  It  is 
\rue  that  Pamassus  .was  partially  consecrated  to  Bacchus  as  well  as 

*  In  the  second  century  A.  C. 
VOL.  IV.    no,  XVII.  2  C 
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ApollcT* ;  but  the  mount&in  lost  notbmg  of  its  poetical  patronage  by  tKis 
participation  of  its  empire ;  for  Bacchus  was  invoked  as  the  chief  in- 
spirer  of  the  tragic  muse.  The  Parnassian  laurel  was  expressly  deno- 
mihisited  the  ^*  prophetic  plant  /'  and,  if  we  may  believe  Lycophrcin's 
Cassandra,  its  leaves  were*  administered  by  Apollo  as  food  to  those 
whom  he  gifted  with  vaticination  t»  Whether  the  god  ever  treated  his 
poets  to  this  species  of  salad,  we  are  not  informed;  but  the  laurel  was 
a  token  of  honour  in  their  vocation ;  and  it  is  a  moot  point  whether  the 
name  of  a  rhapsodist  was  not  derived  from  the  rod  (pafi^oi),  which  was 
a  branch  of  laurel  that  he  bore  in  his  hand« — "  Should  you  presume 
to  aiBcend  Parnassus,"  says  Lucian  to  an  ignoramus,  "  the  Muses  xdouU 
not  present  you  xoith  a  laurel-branchj  but  would  whip  you  with  a  rod  of  a 
different  description"  Moreover,  the  Pythian  priestess  used  to  bathe  in 
the  Castalian  fountain  to  prepare  her  for  prophesying  %  ;  aud  tbe  poets 
drank  its  waters  as  a  tonic  for  inspiration,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
tliey  timed  their  draughts  at  due  intervals  from  tlie  old  lady's  lustrations* 
But  notwithstanding  so  many  circumstances  which  denote  the  ideas 
of  song  and  divination  to  have  been  connected  in  the  minds  o£  the 
Greeks,  we  have  no  traces  of  their  having  possessed  prophetic  works 
of  a  high  or  interesting  poetical  character.  Indeed,  where  prediction  is 
but  a  phantasy  of  human  enthusiasm,  we  can  hardly  expect  it  to  bear 
the  genuine  impress  of  poetry.  Homer  has  justly  denominated  the 
Muses  the  daughters  of  Memory ;  and  it  is  evident  that  their  piotures 
of  existence  must  be  more  vividly  drawn  irom  the  substantial  past,  than 
from  the  shadowy  future.  Of  this  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  been  eariy 
aware ;  for  even  in  the  Homeric  manners  the  offices  of  the  bard  and  the 
soothsayer  are  completely  separated.  The  renown  of  the  Cretan  £pi« 
menides  §  may  suggest  an  idea,  that  he,  though  posterior  to  Homer, 
may  have  possibly  united  the  two  vocations.  But  within  the  clear  Verge 
of  Greek  history  we  meet  with  no  man  of  distinguished  genius  aecrer 
dited  both  as  a  bard  and  a  seer.  On  the  contrary,  when  priests  or 
statesmen  found  it  convenient  to  scatter  predictions  among  the  people, 
if  they  were  not  obtained  from  the  l^ythia,  they  were  either  fathered 
on  a  Bacis  or  an  Olen,  or  attributed  to  some  Sibyl  of  conveniently  re* 
#fnote  antiquity.  Greek  politics  were  certainly  not  uninfluenced  by  ora* 
cles,  but  never  to  any  such  degree  as  among  the  Hebrews*  The  theo* 
cratic  constitution  of  the  Jews  might  be  said  to  subsist  uppn  prophecy* 
The  prophets  of  that  people  blended  the  importance  and  utility  of  pabac 
orators,  censors,  patriots,  philosophers,  and  even  of  historians,  theugh 
.they  were  the  historians  of  futurity.  Moses  provided  for  their  freedom 
of  speech  under  the  protection  of  the  law.  Samuel  incorporated  them 
into  colleges  when  he  renovated  the  Mosaic  system  from  its  first  deeline ; 
and  the  prophets  continued  for  many  centuries  to  be  efficient,  either  «s 
the  champions  or  martyrs  of  that  system. — Not  such  champions  of  trutk 

■   ■■  »  ■■     ■  '   ■  '-  '  '  ■  ■        ' ■  ■■«  ■      ■     ■  m^m^^^mm 

W 

*  Pamaasas  gemino  petit  athera  collo 
Mods  Phoebo  Bromioqae  sacer. 
i*  J^»^y7^^y«ely  ^f  aj'co'  tic  \cufi£r  2ira, 

t  The  office  of  Pytliia  could  not  be  filled  by  a  lady  under  the  age  of  fifty.    At  the 

f  Hiniti^e  ifaatltutlon  of  the  CkMlt  tbii  had  not  hem  the  ease ;  but  a  youag  ted 

handsome  prieateaa  haviag  been  run  avay  with  by  some  sacrilegkKU  lovwy  i&  re* 

quiaite  age  vas  fixed  at  half  a  century,  49  being  thought  0tilL  too  susceptible  a  period. 

§  Vide  Fabricii  BibHoth.  Grec.  vol.  L  p.  30,  edit  Harles. 
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rat'Hofkier  describes  Cakhas  to  bivre  beeii,ia  the.lUad,  when  he  hflfo- 
gains  for  safety  before  he  will  risque  offending  Agaimeninon.    .A 

'  Hebrew  proj^et  would  have  disdained  to  have  sought  shelter  even 

.'behind  the  arm  of  Achilles. — The  elevation  of  the  prophetic  character 

'  in  Israd  made  it  monopolize  the  national  genius.  All  that  was  lofty 
and  ideal  in  the  Hebrew  mind  sprang  upwards  to  meet  the  divine  oon^ 
mission.  Hence,  prediction,  which  elsewhere  was  only  verse,  became 
in  Judaea  picturesque  and  imaginative  poetry. 

Surrounded  though  Delphi  was  with  poetical  associations,  we  are  cer- 

'  tain  that  its  oracular  responses  were  never  poetically  famous.  Verse- 
makers  were  retained  in  the  temple  for  the  express  purpose  of  putting 
the  ravings  of  the  Pythia.intb  proper  diction.  Yet  we  find  Plutarch 
apologizing  for  the  mediocrity  of  the  Delphic  verses,  and  acqui^og 
Apollo  of  blame,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  answerable  only  for  the 

'  meaning  and  not  th6  metre.  Lucian  is  not  so  good-natured :  he  makes 
Momus  rally  the  God  of  Delphi  on  the  ambiguity  of  his  style,  alleging 
that  it  was  a  mere  refuge  from  the  distress  of  answering  posing  ques- 
tions, and  declaring  the  bad  prosody  of  the  Pythian  measures  to  be  a 

-proof  that  the  Muses  and  his  oracular  God-ship  were  not  on  the  best 
possible  terms. 

-  In  the  Cassandra  of  Lycophron  we  have  no  doubt  an  entire,  and 
regular  Greek  poem  of  a  prophetic  character,  and  one  which  we  aie 
certain  to  have  been  composed  before  the  Christian  era.  Itcontaias 
Cassandra's  predictions  of  the  misforttmes  of  Troy.  This  obscure 
work  was  written  by  a  poet  sometimes  ranked  in  the  poetical  Pleiadea 

'  of  the  court  of-  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  though  the  scholiasts  are  not 

'  agreed  as  to  his  having  been  one  of  the  seven  luminitfies  of  that  co»- 

*  fitellation,  which,  if  all  its  orbs  had  been  like  Ly<?ophron,  would  have 
been,  indeed,  rather  a  dim  one.     His  poem,  for  aught  that  is  knawn  to 

*  the  contrary,  may  be  a  learned  imitation  of  the  ancient  soothsaying 
strains,  but  it  is  coldly  elaborate,  and  gives  us  an  idea  more  of  the 

'  smoke  than  the  fire  of  vaticination.  •  It  is  in  fact,  however,  merely  a 
picture,  and  not  a  relic  of  Greek  poetical  prophecy.  Cassandra  speaka 
only  at  second-hand  through  a  messenger  in  the  poem,  and  we  never 
think  for  a  moment  of  the  author  having-  pretended  to  prescience. 
•He  figures  before  us  only  as  one  imagining  the  past  predictions 
'  of  past  things,  and  enditing  them  either  in  his  closet,  or  in  a  iiook 
of  the  Alexandrian  Library. 

The  short  passages  of  oracular  sayings  and  responses  preserved  to 
us  by  the  Greek  historians  are,  therefore,  the  only  extant  specimens  of 
'this  cla^s  of  their  poetry.     Those  passages  are  exceedingly  curious  as 
'historical  documents  ;•  but  they  are  few  and  briel^  as  we  might  ex- 
'pect'them  to  be,  and,  as  r<dics  of  poetry,  are  entirely  insignificant* 
>Nor  is  the  slightest  reliance  to  be  ^aoed  on -the  pretended  antiquity 
of  the  so  called  Sibylline  verses.     The  eight  books  which  are  extant 
under  that  title,  are  palpaUe  foigeries  of  the  early- Christians,- or  of 
subsequent  compilers.     The  Sibyl  nsuse,  in  those  dull' eflfusions,  versi- 
'fies  portions  of  scriptural  history,  both  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment;  describes  the  flood  and  the  family  of  Noah  with  considerable 
ininuteness;   prolitases  herself  a  Christian;  inveighs  against  ideJaters 
And  JewlB  $  preaches  the  cniciftxion,  and  the  coming  of  Antidirist ; 
'and  intelligibly  hints  at  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.      It  is  painfiil  to 
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dunk  of  tlie  ftdvaoata  of  a  jna%  feKgion  hftTiagerer  leanrted  to 
so  unworthy  of  its  parity,  and  so  onnecessary  for  its  support.  Bat»  unless 
those  books  were  wriMen  by  Christians^  it  remafins  to  be  answered  from 
whom  they  came.  The  Pa«ns  certainly  fi>rged  Sibylline  verses,  but 
none  of  this  descriptiim.  To  call  than  genuinely  insmred  would  be 
to  ]^aee  them  blasphemondy  on  a  par  with  the  Bible.  That  Pi^uiism 
should  have  forged  works  against  idndatry,  is  about  as  probable  as  that 
a  man  should  forge  a  bill  widi  a  Tiew  to  enrich  his  bitterest  enemy,  and 
get  himself  hanged*  There  are  some  things  from  the  Old  Testament 
in  those  febrications,  and  it  has  therefore  been  alleged  that  the  Jews 
may  have  got  them  up.  But  as  the  New  Testament  happens  to  be  also 
pilfered,  it  would  have  been  as  wise  to  have  suspected  die  Turks. 

Elegiac  and  Lyric  Poetry, 

Poetry  was  much  more  universally  and  direcdyan  eigoyment  of  the 
ear  among  the  Greeks  than  it  is  with  us.  From  the  abundance  of 
books,  we  can  possess  the  poet's  page  in  our  retirement,  and  are  there- 
fore accustomed  to  follow  his  numbers  with  only  a  tacit  ^nd  men^l 
conception  of  their  harmony.  But  the  Greeks,  even  in  the  more  cul- 
tivated state  of  their  literature,  seldom  read  poetry  to  themielves. 
They  heaid  it  publicly  delivered  either  in  song  or  recitation.  In  primi- 
tive times  there  seems  to  have  been  no  recitation  of  poetry  that  was  not 
musical  to  a  certain  degree,  how  rude  soever  the  chaunt  mi^^t  be,  and 
however  short  it  mi^t  fidl  of  perfect  melody.  The  earliest  appella- 
tion of  the  Greek  bard  was  that  of  a  singer  (d<H jdc),  and  he  is  always 
described  by  Homer  as  repoaringhis  verses  to  the  lyre.  In  a  later  state 
of  the  language,  he  is  denominated  a  poet  or  maker  («t>ii|r^€)^  and  the 
term  Ode,  or  sung  poem,  is  an>lied  not  generically  to  poetry,  but  dis- 
•  linctively  to  strains  of  a  particular  structure  and  character.  This  shews, 
that,  as  music  improved,  and  as  poetry  spread  into  various  branches, 
some  kinds  of  composition  were  found  more  expressly  susceptible  than 
others  of  musical  accompaniment.  Greek  Poetry,  no  doubt,  possessed, 
.upon  the  whole,  an  eminent  aptitude  for  musical  expressbn;  but  all  its 
branches  were  not  equally  allied  to  music — ^Aristode,  for  instance, 
discriminates  Epic  poetry  from  Tragic  by  this  circumstance  (among 
others),  of  music  not  being  essential  to  the  Epos  as  it  was  to  Tragedy. 
And  from  diis  distinction  it  may  surely  be  inferred,  that,  tho«^  the 
rhapsodists  may  have  long  retained  their .  lyre  and  chaunt  as  ancient 
usagesof  their  profession,  an  Epic  poem  in  the  time  of  Aristode  would 
not  have  been  regarded  as  robbed  of  its  due  honours  in  dolsveiy,  if  it 
had  been  simply  read  to  an  audience.  When  Cicero  tells  us  of  Aaci- 
mscbtts,  the  last  but  one  of  the  classic  Epics,  rehearsing  his  poetry  to 
Plato  and  other  less  patient  andiftors,  he  ezpreasly  describee  him  in.the 
anecdote  as  reading  his  verses  Ckgenicm  $uo§vemuJ ;  and  nobod^^  I 
suppose^  suspects  tbe  poet,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  had  a  lute  in  his 
hand.  In  the  later  classic  ages  of  Greece,  it  was  customary  for  poets 
to  read  their  compositions  aloud  in  public.  They  rehearsed  them 
from  an  elevated  seat  to  hearers  placed  on  surrounding  b^iches,  who 
sometimes  criticized  the  poet  severely,  but  at  odier  times  were  so 
warm  in  their  admiration  as  to  accompany  him  home  with  plaudits  to 
his  abode.  The  Greek  word  for  elocution  {Xd^it)  has  sometimes, 
thop^h  rerdy,   a  meaning  apparendy  corresponding  mth  ooi  tem 
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recitative,  but  on  choee  oeca^oM  the  ekicatioii  was  iinqueationabfy 
mere  declamation. 

When  we  thus  find  Homer  tingii^,  or  at  least  inviting  his  muae  to 
sing,  and  Antimachus,  at  the  close  of  the  classic  period,  only  reading 
his  verses,  it  might  appear  from  a  hasty  view  of  the  subject,  that  Greek 
poetry  was  at  fi^t  exceedingly  musical,  and  that  it  grew  less  and  less 
So  as  it  descended  downwards  from  Homer.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  this  was  not  the  fact,  and  that  the  age  in  which  poetry  and  musk 
were  most  intimately  blended  was  considerably  later  than  the  Home- 
ric. Yet,  Homer  and  the  Homeridse,  it  will  be  said,  were  singers 
by  their  own  declaration,  as  well  as  players  upon  the  lyre ;  and  why 
should  they  not  be  called  Lyrical  poets  by  as  good  a  ri^t  as  that 
subsequent  dynasty  to  whom  the  appellation  is  assigned  by  distinction? 

As  poets,  it  wiU  readily  occur  that  the  Greek  Lyrics  marked  out  a 
new  era,  by  the  novelty  and  variety  of  their  metres,  as  well  as  by  the 
matter  and  spirit  of  their  compositions.  But  as  composers  blending 
music  with  poetry,  how  were  they  distinguished  from  their  predecessors? 
To  answer  this  question  with  perfect  precision,  would  be,  in  other  words, 
to  state  the  exact  difference  in  the  state  of  music  during  the  heroic  and 
republican  ages  of  Ghreece — a  task  which  certainly  has  never  be^i  fid- 
filfed  by  the  most  competent  inqtiirers.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
there  was  a  difference,  which,  perhaps,  may  be  thus  estimate  in  very  ge- 
neral terms.  The  lyre  was  an  exceedingly  rude  instrument  in  epictimes*. 
The  majority  of  the  ancients  agree  that,  until  the  time  of  Terpander,  it 
had  not  more  than  three  or  four  strings.  Music,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, was,  tiU  his  time,  traditionary,  unfixed,  and  wholly  dependant 
on  memory.  Terpander  first  gave  notation,  or  written  marks,  to 
melodyt.  Professor  Ugen,  in  an  elaborate  disquisition  on  this  subject  t, 
has  collated  several  ancient  authorities,  tending  to  shew  that  Terpander 
was  the  first  who  substituted  distinct  air  or  song  in  public  recitations 
of  Greek  poetry  for  simple  chaunt  or  recitative,  and  the  occasional 
touches  of  the  lyre  for  a  full  and  tuneful  performance  which  made  the 
instrument  follow  all  the  inflections  of  the  voice  in  modulation.  It  is 
clear,  to  be  sure,  that  even  in  the  remotest  times  the  Greeks  had  melo- 

*  Tkt  Greek  word  Ai%a,  from  which  our  term  lyre  is  derived,  iB  not  fomid  in 
Homers  but  the  instmments  which  he  calls  ^fity^  and  tciBa^,  were  certainly  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  with  the  lyre,  only  in  a  mder  state. 

t  Among  serotd  passages  in  Plutarch's  Dialogue  on  Music,  in  which  Terpander 
is  mentioned,  the  following  is  the  one  which  points  most  decidedly  at  his  character 
as  an  improrer  of  the  art : — "  hA  ydp  r6p  Tipwwipw  1^  {6  'Hpaiktiiis)  iuBap^iue£p 
tronfr^y  ovra  p^iimif^  nard  y6fu»f  tttnofroy  rots  tit^ri  rou  iavrov  /col  ro7s  '0/nfpw  f»4\ii 
ircpirii^i^a,  ^fiv  ^i^  rois  AymffiP. 

.  Mona.  Burette,  who  ffivta  a  translation  of  Plutarch's  Dialogue  on  Mosic  in  the 
10th  Tol.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  makes  the  foHok- 
ing  oomnentary  on  this  passage.  Translators,  he  says,  have  generiJly  mishnder* 
stood  it.  "  I|s  ont  pris  le  terme  V6fiot  pour  des  loix  ou  des  regies  de  composition 
musicale,  et  ont  traduit  sur  ce  pied- la,  faute  d'etre  instruits  de  la  rentable  significa- 
tion de  ce  mot ;  et  en  cet  endroit  et  dans  tout  oe  dialogue,  oii  Nofios  n'est  antre 
chose  qu'un  air  ou  nn  cantiqne.  Void  done  ce  que  vent  dire  Plutarch :  **  Terpandre 
**  composoil  tfabord  des  poSmet  lyriques  d*vne  certairte  misure  propres  h  Ore  uccom^ 
**  pagrUeM  de  Ia  cithare.  Ensmle  il  metloit  ces  poesies  en  mtui^e,  deja^on  que  celle-ci 
"  piU  s*accommoder  aujeu  de  la  cithare,  qui  alors  ne  rendoit  precisament  que  Its  memes 
"  sons  chantis  par  la  voix  du  musicien.  £nfin,  Terpandre  notoit  cette  mnsique  sur 
**  les  Tcrs  m^mes  des  cantiqnes  de  sa  composition,  et  quelqnelbis  il  en  fiusoit  autant 
**  pour  les  poesies  d'Homire,  aprte  quoi  U  ^toiten  iM  de  les  ex^cutsr  lui-m£me,  ou 
**  de  les  faire  ex^uter  dans  les  jeuz  publiqaes."  I  Ilgen,  Disq.  de  Scdl.  Poesi 
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dies,  or  airs,  which  sti'ongly  affected  themselves,  fiot  h  is  equally  deftf 
that  their  vocal  melody  must  have  been  very  imperfect,  and  their  f  nstm* 
thental  still  more  so.  The  age  of  Terpander,  at  least,  possessed  no  tra- 
ditional melodies  that  were  thought  worthy  of  the  Homeric  verses,  for 
he  is  said  to  have  first  clothed  them  in  melody. 

Music  was  therefore  obviously  incapable,  in  that  ancient  period,  of 
lending  poetry  that  peculiar  character  which  music,  when  established 
in  definite  beauty  as  an  art,  impresses  on  poetical  composition.  But 
when  melody  became  noted  and  regulated,  when  the  strings  and  com- 
pass of  the  lyre  were  increased,  then  the  union  between  music  and  verse 
rose  to  reciprocal  influence.  Every  syllable  of  the  poet's  numbers  had 
its  expression  definitely  adapted  to  the  melody  of  the  voiee  and  string-^ 
and  fixed  beyond  the  reach  of  caprice.  The  consequence  of  poets  ad- 
dicting themselves  to  the  composition  of  verse  that  should  be  best 
adapted  for  this  intimate  coalition  with  music  was,  that  they  studied 
more  than  their  predecessors  to  give  the  pith  of  language,  without  its 
superfluities — ^to  support  emotion  more  continuously— to  strike  the 
fancy  with  quicker  images — to  diversify  rhythm,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  heighten  its  emphasis.  These  still  continue  to  be  the  main  charac- 
teristics of  Lyric  roetry. 

That  the  rude  music  of  Greece  had  previously  possessed  no  influ- 
ence on  its  poetry,  is  certainly  not  to  be  imagined  ;  but  it  was  a  com- 
paratively feeble  influence.  If  (as  the  best  judges  interpret)  what 
Plutarch  says  of  Terpander  clearly  implies  his  having  been  the 
inventor  of  musical  notation,  die  rescuing  of  the  art  firom  dependence 
on  vague  caprice  and  memory,  was  something  like  giving  it  a  new 
creation.'  On  the  Homeric  state  of  instrumental  music.  Dr.  Burney 
pronounces  a  very  sweeping  judgment. — "  Singings  he  naysy  there  is  in 
Horner^  uithout  instntmcntal  music  ;  but  of  instrumental  music  teithout 
Tocal,  there  is  not  a  trace  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Homer.  Been  the 
dance  is  never  described  as  ptr formed  to  the  lyre  alone y  uithout  the  aceom^ 
paniment  of  the  voice"  Either  some  passage  of  Homer  on  this 
subject  has  escaped  me,  or  Dr.  Bumey's  assertion  is  too  unqualified. 
In  the  1 8th  book  of  the  Iliad*,  there  is  positively  dancing  to  pipes  and 
lyres,  without  a  word  about  song  ;  and  the  passage  which  Dr. .  B. 
quotes  to  prove  that  dance  was  struck  up  to  the  voice,  is  a  mis-trans- 
lation of  Pope*s.  Still  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  fact,  that  instrumen- 
'  tal  was  never  separated  from  vocal  music  in  the  Homeric  times,  and 
that  the  ballet  itself  was  inspired  by  the  singer's  voice  ;  for  though  there 
are  no  precise  and  equivocal  proofs,  there  are  symptoms  of  this  in 
Homer.  The  musician  who  inspires  the  dance.  Is  always  called  a 
'  singer,  and  song  and  dancing  arc  for  ever  closely  mentioned  together. 
[Many  traits  in  Greek  manners  tend  to  confirm  the  supposition. 

Terpander  is  said  to  have  invented  the  Scolia,  or  convivial  songs,  of 

-  the  Greeks,  and  is  believed  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  older  than  even 

Arcbilochus,  the  commonly  reputed  fatlier  of  Lyric  Poetryt*     As  an 

inventor  of  songs,   Terpander  appears  in  the  geniu'ne  light  of  a  Lyric 

-    -  -  -  ^ — ■  , —  ■ — ^ — ■ . 

•  Kou^ot  8*  jJpxV^f **  iiif^v,  ip  5*  &ga  roTtrty 
AvKoi  ^^iiilfU  Tc  j3oi}V  txoV'         Iliad.  18.  494. 
f  Ked  To7$  x/^''<"'  '^  aifiZga  KoXeuos  i<m  {oTrpwety^pos).  xowevrtgoy  yovw  aMy 
*A^;t«XoXow    dirofpalytt  T\avKOf  A  €|  'IroXfoy,    iv    ffvyygdfifieerl   riyi    r^  iM^l     tc3V 
'  dex^^*'  iroiirrwy  ircd  ftowrtKtir.    Plutarch.  Dial,  de  Mustca. 
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yott;  whicli  ia  movf  tban<m  b«  aaid.QChim  wh^  j^^rded  only  §8  « 
mu^kiaos  setting  melody  to  the  stcains  of  Homer.— --Inat  hie  me1o£zed 
f^tire  rliapaodks  of  Hf^mery.is  mueh  less  probable  than  that  he  only 
lalected.  impassioned.,  and  striking  passages,   and  prefixed  to   them 
those  lyrical  proems  or  preludes  which  hp  is  recorded  to  have  com- 
pQ9$d*      But   the  new   impulse  which    poetry    received    from    the 
iQ^inovement  of  music  as  an  art,  was  not  to  be  limited  by  the  >ner^ 
pQQipQsitipn  pf  melody  for  Homeric  verse.     The  same  progress' of 
Social  life  which  improved  music,  also  awoke  new  emulation  in  poetry, 
find  ppiiited  out.  tp  her  a  charm  and  re^oiurce  of  novelty,  in  substi- 
|l^tii\g  the  concentrated  eloquence  of  passion  for.  .the  difiuse  simjplicity 
gf  the  Epic  style.     The  improvers  of  music,  who  wished  to  unite  it  with 
ppe^y,.  would  span  find.,  that  enthusiasm  is  the  bond  of  union  between 
ib^  two  art|,  and  that  langufige  is  susceptible  of  musical  expression,  in 
prppprtion  as  it  is  the  language  of  sustained  emotion.      The  Miise 
pf  the  J^ric  age,  therefore,  quitted  protracted  legends  and.  descriptions 
for  the  pure  utterance  of  passions  that  came  home  to  men's  bosoms 
and  business.     Epic  poetry  has  too  large  a  compass  to  fulfil  to  be  for 
ever  impetuous  and.  fervid  in  its  course.      It  excites  and  gratifies  a 
deliberate   and  circmnstantial  curiosity,  and  though  it  lifts  up   the 
jjassions  at  times,  it  relieves  them  with  agreeable  intervals  of  repose. 
But,  coi)tinuous.  and  supported  excitement  of  feeling,  whether  grave 
Of  S^Jt  is  I'he  characteristic  of  Lyric  verse ;   and,  accordingly,  Poetry 
xif  this  elastic  nature  sprang  up  abundantly  in  Greece  in  the  age  that 
thrilled  with  the  first  spell  of  complete  melody.  Poetry  and  music,  at  this 
.  epoch,   mutually  aided  the  progress  of  each  other. — Music   excited 
'j[x>etic.  enthusiasm,   and  the  enthusiasm   of  the  poet  sought  to  vent 
Jtself  in  variety  of  versification.      This  variety  of  metre  re-aicted  upon 
^music,  and  enriched  it.  .  In  the  modern  state  of  the  art,  it  is  true  uiat 
.music  is,  to  a  great  degree,  independent  of  tlie  measure  which   it 
^accompanies.      But  rhythm,  as   Burney   (and  Tartini  before  him) 
remarked,  rigorously  governed  melody  in  the  music  of  ancient  Greece ; 
^ap  that  new  metres  must  have  generated  new  airs.     When  we  are  told, 
.therefore,  that  Archilochus  first  shewed  the  example  of  accompanyii^ 
.transitions  from  one  rhythm  to  another  with  the  music  of  the  lyre, 
:We  may  ^regard  him,  even  if  his  date  was  later  than  Terpander*s,  as 
eminently  sharing  in  the  honour  of  lyrical  invention. 
i    The  cultivation  of  Elegiac  poetry  commenced  early  in  the  Lyric 
period  of  Greece.     Indeed,  if  it  were  not  easier  to  offer  conjectures 
^than  to  settle  dates,  I  should  surmise  that  the  earliest  elegies  probably 
preceded  the  earliest  Greek  lyrical  poems.     This  idea,  it  is  true,  pre- 
,8i;pposes  Callinus  to  have  been  earlier  than  either  Terpander  or  Archi- 
lochus, and  the  date  of  all  those  three  poets  is  still  a  debateable  point  in 
.chronology.     But  in  formerly  mentioning  Callinus,  I  had  occasion  to 
'  notice  some  grounds  for  supposing  that  he  lived  as  early  as  the  first 
^.Olympiads,  and  this  would  make  him  anterior  to  any  of  the  dates  as- 
signed to  Terpander,  either  by  Athenaeus  or  Eusebius,  or  the  Oxford 
Marbles.     If  Callinus  was  so  early  a  writer,  the  fragment  of  his  War 
elegy  must  be  held  to  exhibit  a  specimen  of  Greek  poetry  in  its  inter-* 
mediate  state  between  the  Homeridae  and  die  Xyric  poets.     In  these 
pentameters  we  isee  the  first  deviation  that  was  made  from  the  old 
Homeric  metret-t-a  change,  it  is  true,  not  productive  of  livelier  har- 
mony, but  still  suggesting  a.hint  fot  farther  experiments  in  versifica- 
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don.  Moreover,  though-'ibe  eoaipoflkion  of  ihe  martial  elegy  did  nof 
at  once  lead  the  Greek  Muse  into  Uie  region  of  pure  &Acy  and  paanion, 
it  accustomed  her  to  embody  strong  fedings  in  concise  expression ;  it 
lopped  the  redundancy  of  epic  diction,  and  prepared  the  Greek  language 
for  its  forthcoming  honours  of  lyric  poetry. 

Excepting  Callmus,  however,  all  the  elegiac  poets  oome  unequivo* 
cally  within  the  lyric  period.  The  elegy  was  strictly  a  musical 
poem,  and  was  sung  to  instrumental  accompaniment.  This  will 
not  seem  so  much  at  variance  with  our  notions,  as  the  &ct  of  statutes 
and  morals  having  been  musically  promulgated;  fov  we  attaeh  to  the 
term  elegy  the  idea  of  profound,  though  not  of  impetuous  feding.  It 
is  therefore  naturally  congenial  with  inusic,  and  appraachea,  though  ie 
does  not  reach,  the  character  of  lyric  poetry.  To  inquire  whether 
the  Greek  elegy  was  sung  to  the  lyre,  or  to  any  other  instrument,  and 
to  determine  ^om  thence  whether  we  should  etymologieally  call  it  a 
lyric  poem  or  not,  would  be  to  classify  compositions  not  by  nature, 
but  by  accident.  The  affinity  between  Elegiac  and  Lyric  poetry  lies 
in  their  being  both  the  distinct  effusions  of  the  heart,  more  peculiarly 
couched  than  other  poetty  in  the  emphatic  and  harmonious  language  of^ 
supported  sensibility.  Their  difference  consists  in  elegiac  sentiment 
being  equable  and  deliberate,  and  in  lyric  feeling  b^ng  lively,  elate; 
and  impassioned,  and,  from  die  aUianee  of  fancy  with  eoNhasiasm, 
various  and  versatile  in  its  range  of  associations. 

The  Elegy,  therefore,  marches  to  slow  vieasure,  and- -is  not  dis^^ 
tinguished  by  rapidity  of  fancy.  Whilst  the  Lyric  poem  may  vary  from 
rapid  to  slow  movement,  and  Is  privileged  to  use  either  the  tersest 
regularity,  or  the  boldest  variety  of  rhythm.  It  is  the  dream  of 
genius  in  its  most  entranced  and  imaginative  mood.  There  is  this  in 
common  between  the  Greek  ode  and  elegy,  that  both  of  them  at 
times  are  solemn.  Yet  nodnng  can  be  well  imagirti^'more  differeiA 
than  the  simple  and  plain  gravity  of  Tyrtseus,  and  the  high-rapt  and 
visionary  solemnity  of  the  Tragic  Choral  Odes. 

The  term  Elegy  is  applied  to  G^eek  poems  of  sterner  fttfiflT-thah  we 
should  call  ^egiac,  with  the  soft  and  tender  associations  wffich  we 
attach  to  the  term.  The  so  called  Elegies  of  Tyrteeus  an^  Giidliaub 
are  purely  martial.  Mimnermus  is  die  first  ^egiast  whose  styl6 
can  be  called  plaindve.  His  fragments  breathe  the  regtets  of  til 
eloquent  though  sensual  genius  for  departed  enjoymentSt  The  Iftiegiea 
of  Solon  and  Theognis  lean  to  the  Gnomic  class  of  fk>etry,  tVth^ 
than  to  that  of  sensibHity.  Stmonides  Wrote  poems  of  this  kirri :  and 
from  the  universal  tesdmony  of  die  ancients  to  his  powers  of  pUdiiM, 
we  may  believe  th^m  to  have  been  excellent.  But  the  choicest  oThilr 
fragtiients  is  not  elegiac.  And  dme  has  revelled  on  the  n6ble  imSfn^  ^ 
Simonldes,  so  as  to  leave  us  but  few  Irries  of  his  symmetry,  by  whicii 
we  can '  cotnpnte  what  it  must  have  been.  I  submk  a  translation  of 
one  of  die  degiM  of-Tyrtseus,  though  I  am  conscious  how  fhinily  it 
represents  the  fine  spirit  of  the  origrinel.  It  ig  the  elegy  g^ei^Ujr 
placed  fir^  in  the  publication  of  his  fragments ;  beginning — 

How  glorious  fall  the  valiant,  sword  in  hand. 
In  front  Of  battle  for  their  native  land ! 
But  t4i !  vrhst  fife  iwsf t  -the  wi^tch^  that  yit\Ai 
A  recreant  outcast  from  his  country's  fielas ! 


Th»  mother  wiumi  he  lorei  9Mi  qpih  her  tunae; 
Ao  aged  &ther  at  his  side  shall  nMfla ; 
His  mtle  ones  shall  weeping  with  him  gp. 
And  a  youna;  wife  participate  his  woe  ^ 
Whilst  scora'd  and  scowrd  upon  by  eVery  (ace. 
They  pine  for  food,  and  beg  rrom  place  to  place. 

Stain  of  his  breed  1  dishonouring  manhood's  form. 
All  ills  shall  cleave  to  him : — ^Affliction's  storm 
Shall  blind  him  wandering  in  the  vale  of  years, 
TUl,  lost  to  all  but  ignominioas  feats. 
He  shall  not  blush  to  leare  a  recreant's  name. 
And  children,  like  himself,  inured  to  sham«« 

Bat  we  will  eombat  for  our  fiithers'  land^ 
And  we  will  drain  the  life-blood  where  we  stand 
To  save  our  children  >— fight  ye  side  by  side. 
And  serried  close,  ye  men  of  youthful  pride, 
EHsdainins  fear,  and  deeming  light  the  cost 
Of  life  itself  in  glorious  battle  lost. 

Leave  not  our  sires  to  stem  th'  unequal  fight. 
Whose  limbs  are  nerved  no  more  with  buoyant  might  ^ 
Nor  lagnng  backward,  let  the  younger  breast 
Permittne  man  of  age  (a  sight  unblest) 
To  welter  in  the  combat's  foremost  thrust. 
Hit  hoary  head  dbhevelRd  in  the  dust^ 
And  venerable  boaom  bleeding  bare« 

But  Youth's  Mr  foim,  though  fidjeo,  is  over  fiur,  » 

And  beottiiful  in  death  the.  boy  appean» 
The  hero  boy,  that  dies  in  bloommg  years : 
In  man's  regret  he^  lives  and  woipan's  tear8> 
More  sacred  than  in  life,  and  lovelier  far. 
For  having  perishM  in  the  front  of  war. 

The  War  hymns  of  Tyrtaeua  were  ao  popular,  thatLycurgus  the  ocon 
tor  infonna  ua  of  their  having  been  sung  in  their  camp  two  huxMhreA 
veara  afler  the  time  of  the  poet.  They  possess  a  sobriety  more  pocUfr 
liar  to  the  Spartan  character  than  to  that  of  Greece  at  large*  There  i$ 
nothing  like  transport  in  these  military  appeals,  no  sunmioos  to  a  hur* 
ried,  or  headlong  attack.  That  was  not  the  character  of  Spartao  disr 
cipline.  Its  object  was  to  inspire  a  deyoted  magnanimity  above  impe- 
tuosity. Hence  even  the  martial  music  of  this  pe^de  was  pmpopoly 
calcuiatBd  not  to  inflame,  but  to  soothe  the  spirit  of  the  combaUn^ 
They  i^ed.  not  tli^  trumpet  in  their  march  into  battle  says  Thucydide% 
because  they  wished  not  to  excite  the  rage  of  their  warriprs.  Tbeif. 
charging^step  was  made  to  the  "  Dorian  mood  of  flutes  aiid  soft  re^ 
cord^rs/'  The  valour  of  a  spartan  was.  too  highly  tempered  to  reqyure 
a  stunning  or  rousing  impulse.  His  spirit  was  like  a  ate^  ^kx  pproud 
for  the  spur.  Education  had  hardened  his  nature  into  a  fortitude  that 
could  bear  the  last  polish  of  serenity.  Yet,  stoic  as  he  was,  there  was 
a  holy  enjoyment  of  patriotic  battle,  mixed  with  the  calm  of  his  self- 
posaession.  History  minutely  describes  him  advancing  with  a  cheeiftd 
countenance  and  majestic  pace  to  close  with  his  enemy ;  and  when  he 
was  about  to  kill  or  die  for  his  country,  he  measured  his  last  steps  to 
music  that  filled  him  with  sweet  and  solemn  associations.  It  was  at 
once  a  delightful  and  terrible  sight,  says  Plutarch,  to  see  them  march- 
ing on  to  the  tune  of  their  flutes,  without  ever  troiddiog  their  erder^  or 
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eonfcwniiiBg  Awtraaiai  thnr umiie  ktfdiii^^lmi  laio  Adjrer  witk  n, 
ddiberate  luipe  and  aMoraDcey  as  if  some  Drnaatf  had  aenAly  awimsd 
tlwiii«  The  laiae  of  those  cool  and  musical  approaches  pretty  geae- 
nUr  diewed  them  superior  to  the  most  furious  oosets; 

The  Lyric  poetry  of  the  Greeks  comprehended  a  vast'Tariety  of 
gtrnf"^,  extending  from  the  most  earnest  and  sacred,  la  die  lightest 
festive  charaScter.  Manyof  thdr  religious  hymns,  as  we  have  already 
seen  by  those  of  the  Homerids,  partook  considerably  of  the  Epic 
chaiBCter,  that  is,  they  rehited  tftie  actions  of  the  Deities,  to  whom  they 
were  addressed ;  and  it  is  probshle  that  the  very  ancient  hymnic  poetry 
of  Bads  and  Olen  -was  of -this  narrative  description.  Ofeek  super- 
stition, however,  often  poUred  itsdf  Ibrth  in  Lyric  numhers^  and  with  the 
characteristic  avdour,  pride,  and  pomp  of  Lyric  poetry.  '  It  was  for 
furnishing  strains  of  this  kind  diat  Pindar  was  allotted  a  aeat  of  honoiK 
in  the  temple  of  Delfrfii,  and  a  share  of  the  offi*rings  that  were  made  to  it. 
Nor,  whilst  the  lyre  accompanied  hymns  at  the  altar,  was  it  less  the 
companion  of  song  at  the  social  board.  The  instrument  was  given  ham 
hand  to  hand  at  convivial  parties;  and  to  play  it  and  sing- to  it  w^, 
was  held  amongst  the  most  esteemed  accomplishments  that  a  Gredc 
could  bring  into  society..  In  this  respect  the  national  manners  were 
widely  difl^rent  from^those  of  the  Romans,  who,  in  later  times  at  least, 
thought  it  disreputable  to  sing  at  banquets  f.  The  Greeks-  considered 
music  as  a  branch  of  liberal  education,  so  that  a  supper  at  Rome, 
whatever  it  might  have  been  to  the  palate,  must  have  been  much  less 
agreeable  to  the  ear  than  at  Athens. 

The  singing  at  a  Greek  entertainment  commenced  with  an  anthem  m 
honour  of  one  or  other  of  the  gods,  in  which  all  the  company  joinedf- 
This  religious  custom,*  a  relic  of  sober  antiquity,  seems  to  have  been 
kept  up  in  ages  less  distinguished  by  habitual  piety,  just  as ''  Non  Nobis 
Domine"  is  sung  after  a  modem  dinner,  or  a  grace  repeated  in  our  own 
graceless  times.  When  the  psean  was  finished,  the  host  gave  the  lyre 
to  the  guest  beside  him,  and  challenged  him  for  a  song ;  and  the  most 
learned  authorities  solemnly  assure  us  that  there  was  no  possibility  for 
the  bagful  or  bad  singer  to  escape  obeying  this  command.  When  he 
liad  complied,  he  had  a  right,  in  turn,  to  compel  his  neighbour  to 
Varble ;  and  thus  the  song  went  completely  round.  If  any  one  was 
awkward  at  the  lyre,  he  was  permitted  to  sing  without  it,  simply 
holding  a  m3nrtle  branch  in  his  hand ;  but  from  singing  there  was  no 
refuge,  as  under  the  milder  system  of  modem  manners,  either  in  the 
apology  of  a  cold,  or  the  offer  to  tell  a  story.  There  was  another 
'species  of  songs  to  which  the  name  of  Scolia  seems  most  psrticularly 
'to  belong ;  which  did  not  circulate  regularly,  but  partook  more  of  the 
nature  of  wit  combats  J.  Some  one  of  the  company  sung  a  strain,  and 
-gave  the  lyre  and  challenge  to  any  one  he  chose,  who,  if  be  wished  to 
'support  his  credit,  sung  different  words  and  turns  of  thought  on  the  same 

•  •This  was  notulwaysthe  case,  ho\7ever: — "  Utinain  ex  tareat,"  says  Cicero, 
f  *  ilia  carmina  qus  tniiUis  ssecuUs  ante  suam  xtatcm  in  epulis  esse  cantitata  ik  sia- 
,gtdis  coDvivitf  dc  claroruin  virurum  laudibus  in  orig^iuibus  scriptum  rcltqui^  Cato." 

Cicero,  HruL  19. 
f  Plutarch  Sympos    I.  Qu.  1.  vponoy  fuy  pJdir  ifirpf    kwpws    ajrorrei   fuf  t^wi^^ 
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aulijeet,  either  firdtn  raeinery'  cnr^ttempdnlieoiidy. '  TMs'ldhd  of  son^,' 
ProfeBBor.ngen  maintfdns,  derived  the  name  of  &colio)i  firoxn 'the  ohlique 
direction  ii^  which  It  passed  among  the  rival  songsters.  .The  Scolion 
was  of  all  different  characters,  firom  the  utmost  gravity  <^,inorals  and 
mythology  to  the  Iposest  jollity. 

When  the  wine  had  circukited  for  a  certain  time:howevtr,  we  may 
conceive  that  a  rivalship,  which  was  tikely  to  be  confined  to. the  wits  of 
the  party,  would  be  felt  rather  unsociable ;  and  that  the  spngs  which 
required' neither  a  retentive  memory  nor  powers  of  improvj^tion  would 
be  resumed,  and  conclude  the  entertainment^  The  Komps  was  the 
song  peculiar  to  the  mellowest  state  of  inebriety;  and,  according  to 
Suidas,  was  the  serenade  which  the  tipsy,  lover  sung  at  untimely 
hours  before  his  mistress's  habitadcm^  sometimes  concluding  it,  when 
she  was  unkind,  with  smashing  her  windows. 

The  example  of  Terpander,  Archilochus,  and  Alcman,  in  Lyric 
poetry,  was  followed  by- a  rich  and  numerous  succession  of  poets  in  the 
same  walk  of  composition;  of  whom  Stesichorus,  Alcsevs,  Sajqpho, 
Simonides,  Ibycus,  Bacchylides,  and  Anacreon,  are  the  names  of  most 
eminent  reputation.  Their  united  eeras  fill  up  a  space  of  about  two 
hundred  years ;  during  which  time  they  peculiarly  enriched  three  out 
o£  the  four  dialects  of  Greek.-^In  the  Ionic,  we  have  still  the  gay  relics 
ofAnacreon.  Lesbos  gave  Alcseus  and  Sappho  as  ornaments  to  the 
^olic  dialect;  and  that  island  must  have  been  a  favourite  haunt  of  the 
Lyric  Muse,  since  it  also  claimed  thememory  of  Terpander  and  Arion. 
Pindar,  in  the  Doric  dialect,  perfected  this  species  of  poetry;  and  stands 
at'  the  head  of  it  in  the  universal  estimation.  Yet,  if  it  be  not  treason  to 
his  acknowledged  supremacy,  I  would  say,  that  deplorably  scanty  as 
are  the  relics  of  the  preceaing  lyrists,  there  are  traits  in;  them  of  a 
simple  power  over  the  affections,  which  ar^  not  to  be  met  with  in  the 
more  magnificent  art  with  which  Pindar  addresses  the  imagination. — Of 
the  Lysic  poeta  I  shall  treat  more  in  detail  in  another  Lecture. 


PETEB-PIMDARICS.' 

The  Milk-mcdddndthe  Banker, 

A  M ILK-MAID  wiih  a  very  pretty  &ce, 

.Who  lived  at  Acton, 
Had  a  black  Cow,  the  ugliest  in  the  place^ 

A  crooked-back'd  one, 
A  beast  as  dangerous,  too,  as  shewas  frightfii]. 

Vicious  and  spiteful. 
And  so  confirmM  a  trtiaut,  that  she  bounded 
Over  the  hedges  daily*  and  got  pounded. 
Twas  all  in  vain  to  tie  her  with  a  tether. 
For  then  both  cord  and  cow  eloped  together. 

Arm'd  with  an  oakeii  bough,  (what  folly  1 
It  should  have  been  of  birch,'  or  thorn,'  or  holly,) 
Patty  one  day  was  drivips  home  the,  beast, 
which  had,  as  usual,  sHpp'd  its  anchor. 
When  on  the  road  she  met  a  certain  Banker, 
Who  stoppM  to  give  his  eyes  a  feast 
By  gazing  on  her  features,  crimson'd  high 
By  a  long  cow-chase  in  Jply. 


39a  Ptier-Pi/fdarks: 

**  Att  ]fOo.6oin  Acton,  pretty  lafs  f"  be  cne3 : 

**•  Why  then  you  know  the  laundress,  Sally  Wrench  ?" 
"  She  U  my  cou»in»  Sir,  and  next-door  neighhour." 

"  That  ^8  lucky — ^I  Ve  a  message  for  the  wench. 
Which  needs  despatch,  and  you  may  save  my  labour. 

Give  bar  ihia  kisa^  my  dear,  and  say  1  sent  it. 

Bat  miod,  you  owe  me  on&— I  'veouly  lent  it." 


**  She  shall  know,^  cried  the  giii,  as  she  braodtshM  her  bought 

"  Of  thje  loving  intentions  yon  bore  me : 
Bat  as  to  the  kids,  as  Uiere 's  naste,  you'll  allow 
That  Tou'^  better  run  forward  and  gire  it  my  Cow, 
For  she,  at  the  rate  die  u  scampering  now. 

Will  reach  Acton  some  minuted  before  me." 


Tke  F9mef^9  Wtfe  aad  ike  GMsm. 

At  Neuchatel,  in  France,  where  they  prepare 

Cheeses  that  set  us  lonmng  to  be  mites. 
There  dwelt  a  farmer's  wiu^  tamed  for  h^r  r^re 

Skill  in  these  small  quadrangular  delights. 
Where  they  were  made,  they  sold  for  the  immense 

Price  of  three  sous  apiece  j 

But  as  salt  water  made  their  charms  increase, 
in  En^nd  the  fix'd  rate  was  eighteen-pence. 

This  damsel  had  to  help  her  in  the  fiirm. 

To  milk  her  cows  and  feed  her  hogs, 
A  Gascon  peasant,  with  a  sturdy  arm 

For  digging  or  for  canying  togs. 
But  in  his  noddle  weak  as  any  baby, 

in  fact  a  gaby. 
And  such  a  gratton  when  you  came  to  feed  him. 

That  Wantlcy't  dragon,  who  "  ate  b»rps  and  cbpi^hct. 

As  if  they  were  geese  and  turkies," 
(Vide  the  Ballad,)  scarcely  could  exceed  him. 

One  mom  she  had'fMepftted  a  nio»ti«as  bowi 

Of  cream  like  nectar. 
And  wouldn't  go  to  Church  (Kood  careful  soul!) 

Till  she  bad  toft  it^  safe  with  a  protector  -, 
So  the  gave  strict  injunctions  t^  the  Gascon, 
To  watch  it  whfle  Ms  miatresi  was  to  mass  gone. 


Watch  it  he  did— 4i«  #«rcvr  io«k  bk  «9rc»  oft 

But  lick'd  hit  upper,  th«B  his  under  lip. 
And  doubled  up  )ftia  fist  Ip  drive  the  flies  off, 
B^grudniig  ttmm  the  apvJIcsi  am» 
VVliich  if  they  go<. 
Like  my  Lord  S^hsbiiiy,  he  heavf4  *  sigh. 
And  cnrd, — "  O  happy,  happy  fly, 
How  I  do  envy  you  your  lot  1" 

£ach  moment  did  his  appetite  grow  stronger ; 

Hb  bowels  yeam'd ', 
At  length  he  could  not  bear  it  any  longer. 

But  on  all  sides  his  looks  he  tum'd. 
And  finding  Uiat'the  eoaift  was  clear,  he  quaff 'd 
The  whole  up  at  a  draught. 
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Scaddtnff  from  church,  the&nneT's  wife    ^ 

Flew  to  the  dairy ;  •  ., 

B^t  stood  aghast,  and  could  not,  for  her  life. 
One  sentence  mutter. 

Until  she  siimfbbn^d  breath  eubt^  to  Uttir 
"Holy St.  Mary!" 
And  shortly,  with  a  6ce  of  scarlet. 

The  vhcen  (for  she  wovb  vhten)  flew 
Upon  theyarlet, 
Asldog  the  wjien,  and  where,  and  how,  ai^d  whp 
.    fiadgulp'dLher  cream,  nor  left  an  atom. 
To  which  ne  save  not  separate  replies, 
.But,  with  a  look  of  excellent  digestion, 
'die  answer  'made  to  every  question— 
"The  Hies!" 

"The  flies,  you  ro^uel — the  flies',  you  s;uttlinfl;  dog! 
.Behold,  your  whiskers  still  are  cover'd  thickly; 
Thief— 4ttiv*-T91ain — gprmaHdizer — hoe ! 

1 11  make  you  tell  another  story  quickly." 
So  out  she  bounced,  and  bnorught,  with  fotfd  alannf. 

Two  stout  Gens-d'Armes, 
Who  bore  him  to  the  Judge — ^a  little  prig. 
With  angry  bottle  nose. 
Like  a  red  cabbage  rose. 
While  lots  of  white  ones  flourishM  on  his  wig. 
Looking  at  once  both  stem  and 'wise. 

He  tumM  to  the  delinquent, 
And^gan  to  qiiestiod  him,  and-cstsohtse 

As  to  which  way  the  dirink  went. 
Still  the  same  doggfd  answers  rise, 
"  The  flies,  my  Loxd^-^the  fl^ies^  the  flies  V[ 

"  Fsha!"  quoth  Hie  jud^,  half  peevish  and  htif  ^mpoos, 

"  Why,  you  're  non  mntpn. 
You  should  have  watchM  the  bowl,  as  ahe  desired. 

And  killed  the  flies,  you  stupid  clown."— ^ 
"  What !  is  it  lawful  tnen,"  tne  dolt  inquired, 

"  To  kill  the  flies  iii  this  here  town  ?  * — 
"  The  JBian  's  an  ass— «  pretty  question  this  4 
Lawful  ?  you  booby !— to  be  sure  it  is. 
You  *ve  B^y-Attlhonty,  where'er  you  meet -'cm. 
To  kill  the  rcMues,  and,  if  you  like  it,  eat  Vm.''-^  ■ 
"  Zooks  t"  cued  the  rastic,  "  1  'm  nght  glad  to^atfr  it. 

Constable,  eatch  that  thief  I  o^ay  1  goaaag  , 
If  yonder  bluebottle  (I  know  his  face,) 

Is  n't  the  very  leader  of  the  gang  *" 

That  stole  the  cream ;— Jet  tiie  mUM  near  it'!"— 
This  aaid,  he  started  from  his  jdace. 
And  aiminff  one  of 'his  sledgehammer  blows 
At  a  laree  fly  upon  the  Judge^»  aose. 
The  lackleas  bhie-liottle  he  smashM, 

And  gratified  a  double  gfudge  I 
For  the  same  catapult  completely  smashed 

The  bottle-nose  belonging  to  the  Judge ! .    .   .     ^. 
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grimm's  ghost. 


LETTER  IX.  • 

Captaik  Augustus  Thackeray  did  not  escape  from  some  more  of 
those  casualties  into  which  novices  in  dinner-giving  ar&oipt  to  initiate 
their  g^uests.  Allured  hy  the  syren  -snliles  of-a  dark-gre^  wine-glass 
at  his  elbow,  betokening  hock  in  front,*  he  ventured  to  tilt  jMtrt  of  the 
contents  of  a  9lini-throated  bottle  into  his  glass*  The  mower  down  of 
multitudes  h&d  no  sooner  steered  the  beverage  into  his  mouth,  between 
the  Scylla  and  Chsnrybdis  of  his  two  mustachios,  than  he  suddenly  halted 
in  his  swallow,  ejaculated  "  Geud  Gad  !*'  (his  customary  exclamation  when 
any  thing  much  amazed  him,)  and  delivered  the  green  deceiver,  with  iti 
nauseous  contents,  to  the  hot  and  hurried  Jane,  who  happened,  at  that  mo- 
ment, to  b^  whisking  past  his  chair.  The  cod-fish  which  Mrs.  Culpepper 
had  cruelly  mangled,  in  quest  of  its  liver,  now  disappeared,  and  was 
succeeded  by  that  respectable  bird,  whose  cackling  saved  > the  Roman 
capitol.  Had  Caesar,  at  the  head  of  his  legions,  followed  in  its  rear, 
Captain  T]^ackeray  would  never  have  looked  half  so  aghast  He 
guessed,  with  fearful  accuracy,  how  well  Mrs.  Culpepper  could  carve ; 
€ind  foreboding  certain  splashings,  of  which  he  willed  to  "be  the  giver 
rather  than  the  receiver,  he  made  a  military  movement,  with  his  left 
hand,  to  get  possession  of  the  cai'ving-knife  and  fbrk.  The  lady,  how- 
ever, outflanked  him.  In  yain  did  he  entreat  that  he  might  be  allowed 
the  honour  of  saving  her  that  trout^le :  the  lady  was  inexorat)le.  '*  The 
Captain  was  very  polite  :  indeed,  all  the  gentlemen  of  thk  army  were 
very  polite.  Captain  Buckram,  of  the  Loyal  London  Volunteers,  was 
politeness  itself:  and  Major  Indigo,  of  the  Cripplegate  Sharpshooters, 
was  the  very  pink  of  politeness.  They  alvfays  asked  her  'to  let  them 
carve,  aiul  she  always  refused :  it  was  a  thing  she  never  dfdv(and  what's 
more,  she  never  would)— let  any  body  carve  but  herself.  Her  uncle,  the 
Serjeant,  was  a  capital  carver — ^nobody  better ;  but  she  never  would 
let  him  :  she  once  contested  the  point  with  him  so  long,  that  the  gravy 
beef  looked  like  a  patty-pan  of  potted :  No !  it  was  a  tiling  she  never 
did,  and  what's  more,  she  never  would  :  she  particularly  piqued  herself 
upon  her  carving !"  The  cpnflagrator  of  female  bosoms  was  not  wont 
to  be  so  rebuffed ;.  but  the  impenetrable  Mrs.  Culpepper  spiked  all  his 
artillery.  He  therefore,  like  a  prudent  warrior,  determined'  to  **  bear  a 
wary  eye*'  upon  the  enemy's  motions.  The  iirst  four  slic^,  finom  the 
breast,  passed  off  without  much  danger,  and-  Mrs.  Cidpepper's  em- 
broidered neighbour  began  to  hope  tliat  the  limbs  would  ifot  be  called 
for.  Alas!  "  what  .are  the  hopes  of  man  !" — "  Give  me  a  leg,"  ejacu- 
lated Mr.  Culpeppier.  '^  Now  for  the  tug  of  war,"  muttered  the  Cap- 
tain to  himself.  ''  I  guess  that  there,  will  soon  be  a  slptp-seller  at  both 
ends  of  the  table."  The  prophecy  was  diestined  to  be  verified.  The 
common  race  of  men  who  haunt  dinner-tables,  dressed  in  blue  or 
black,  are  not  over-indiffer^t  to  the  consequences*  of  siting  in  the 
purlieus  of  a  goose.  What  then  must  be  the  feelings  \}f  a  wretch 
habited  like  Capt«  Thackeray  t  If  Necessity  is  the  mothet  of  Invention, 
Danger  is  the  school-mistress  who  sets  her  to  work.  The  dilemma 
did  not  admit  of  delay.  Already  had  our  hostess  dived  into  the  recep- 
tacle of  sage  and  onions :  alree^y  had  she  made  an  incision  near  the 
OS  femoris:  and  already  was  she  grasping  the  extremity  of  the  bird's 
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leg,  with  a  firm,  thonglrgteady,  left  hand;  wherf  Ae  Router  of  Ar- 
mies drew  hastilv  from  his'iB&fnrie-tash  the  criinson  silk  pocket  handkef-* 
chief,  of  which  honourable  mention  was  made  in  my  last  Epistle,  and 
tying  two  of  .its  corners  behind  his  neck,  caused  it  to  hang  like  an 
segis,  to  guard  his  bosom  &om  the  random  ^ot  of  Mrs.  Culpepper's 
knife  and fdi'k.  ***  What  is  he  about ?'Vhispered  dilpepper  to  his  son! 
**  If  lie  me^ns  to  take  my  hint  about-  shaving,!  think  hb  might  wait  till 
dinner  is  over/'    The  deed,-  however,  soon  proved  the 'wisdom  of  iti 
perpetrator.     The  fair  carver,  by  dint  of -hacking  and  twisting^  had 
nearly  severed  the  leg  from  the  body  :  and;  essaying  all  her  remainHif^ 
atrength,  now  accomplished  the  feat;  but  wrth  such  an  accelerated  mo- 
mentum, that  leg,  fist,  and  fork  descended,  like  lightning,'  into  the  dish^ 
The  sage,  onions,  and  gravy,  thus  assaulted,  fied  for  their  lives,-  and 
fastened  themselves,   in   many   a   stray  spatter,-  upon  all  who  hap- 
pened to  be  near  them.     '^  La  1  Mamma !  how  excessively  awkward!'' 
tsried  Miss  Clara,  hastily  raising  the  flap  of  the  tablecloth  (for  lEE^kfiM 
there  were  none),  to  dislodge  a  trifle  of  sage  and  onion  firom  her  eyo^ 
lid.     The  rapidity  of  this  action  overset  the  contents  of  a  salt^sellef 
into  a  dish  of  lemon  cream.     '*  Say  nothing  about  it,*^  whispered  her 
prudent  father.     Every  body  at  table  was  more  or  less  wounded  by  thd 
explosion,  which,  but  for  his  crimson  silk  cuii'ass,  would  have  beett 
as*  fatal  to  the  Captain  as  the  bursting  of  the  gasometer  in  Wellington-^ 
street,  Blackfriars,  was  to  the  South  London  Cras  Company.     '*'  It  ih 
fortunate  that  I  adopted  this  expedient,"  cried  the  soldier  ;  **  otherwisift 
Captain  Thackeray  would  have  been  Captain  Talbot,  alias  *^  the  spot^ 
^og."     "  Well,  Sir,"  you  may  take  off  your  handkerchief  now,'''  said'ib^ 
hfalf<*vexed  hostess.    "  Excuse  me,  Madam,"  answered  he  of  the  ciim^ 
fion  breast-plate:  *'  both  the  enemy's  wings,  and  one  of  his  legs^  are 
still  in  the  field."     "  My  dear,"  said  Culpepper  to  his  wife,  "  you  be* 
gan  with  piquing  yourself  upon  your  carving:  and  you  have  endeicl 
with  piquing  other  people.    Come,  I  call  that  not  so  bkd.    I  dpeak'  mf 
mind,  Cfaptain  Thwack-away" — "  Thackeray,  Sir,  ismyname^'-^"  Well 
then,- Thackeray,  if  you  Kke  it  better:  I  speak  my  mind:- I'm  not 
ashamed  of  myself:  my  name  is  Culpepper ;  I'm  a  slop-seller,  and  I 
live  in  Savage-gardens."    "  That 's  pretty  plain,"  muttered  the  Captain; 
*  It's  odd  enough,"  resumed  the  old  gentleman,  "  that  my  wife  never 
trould  lop  off  the  limb  like  other  people.     It  hapjiens  regularly  once  a 
year*     Her  uncle,  the  Serjeant,  of  whom  you  observe  she  is  always 
talking,  dines  with  us  once  a  year — on  Michaelmas-day  :•  we.  alwayk 
have  a  goose:  he  always  sits  where  you  do  (I  mean ' the Serjeanti  not 
the  goose) :  my  wife  always  carves,  and  he  always  gets  splashed ;  but 
as  he  is  a  Serjeant,  and  therefore  dresses  in  black,  it  does' n'o%  somuoh 
mat^r." — "  A  Serjeant  in  black  V'e  exclaimed' the  Knight  of  the  p(Hl^ 
derous  sword :  "  Geud  Gad!    Pray,  of  what  regiment  ?"  •?  The  Devil% 
own,"  roared  Culpepper;  "  he's  a  Serjeant  at  Law."    This  sally  forced 
a  slight  laugh  from  the  soldier ;  hut  he  forthwith  reeolleeted  himsdf, 
and  resumed  his  accustomed  air  of  decorous  insipjdky.    No  fiuther 
calamity  occurred,  until,  in  an  evil  moment.  Captain  Thackenray  required 
to  be  helped  to  some  lemon-rfaream.     The. upset  salt  had  by  this  time 
insinuated  itself  into  the  interior  of  that  compound,  so  that  it  pre- 
sented a  smooth,  smiling,  yet  treacherous  surface,  like  the  ocean,  of 
which  Gay's  deploring  Damsel  thus  complains : 
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*'  No  fl^es  those  rocks  diseover 
That  hirk  beneath  the  deep. 
To  wreck  the  wretched  loyer. 
And  give  the  nuud  to  weep.'' 

The  Cap^in  bad  bitharta.eaten.with  considerable  caution*  It  would 
have  beena  breach  of  manners  had  he  lifted  to  his  eye^the  glass  which 
hung  at  his  bosom.  Bitf,  as  he  was  not  really  short-sighted,  a  single 
glance  of  his, naked  optics  was  sufScient  to  inform  him  -that  the  veal 
olives,  the  patties,  and  the  curry,  were  best  admired  at  a  distance. 
But-  the  lemon-<:ream  threw  him  off  his  guard.  .He  expressed  himself 
decidedly  partial  to  lemon-cream.  '*  Lemon-cream,  madam,'*  said  he, 
turning  to  the  Lady  President,  "  is  a  standing  dish  at  the  United  Ser- 
vice: so  it  4s  at  Count  Stuffimough's,  the  Ambassador  from  Hungary : 
so  it  is  at  Lady  Sarah  Surfeit's ;  I  eat  it  there  twice  a  weak.  I  wonder 
the  Duke  of  Douhlecourse  never  has  it :  I  frankly  told  him,  last  Wed- 
nesday, that  I  would  not  dine  with  him  again  if  he  had  it  not.  Miss 
Culpepper,  pray  help  me  bountifidly,  and  then  I  shall  not  incur  the 
malediction  poured  by  Brummel  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  are  helped 
twice.^  Clara  cast  a  conscious  look  at  her  father,  who  winked  his  lefl 
eye,  in  token  of  secresy  and  compliance.  Thus  urged,  the  unhappy 
girl  deposited  about  one  eighth  of  the  contents  of  die  dish  upon  the 
Captain's  plate,  which,  thus  freighted,  was  re-delivered  by  Jane  over 
the  wroiuf  shoidder  a£  the  gorgeous  gourmand.  A  table-spoon,  large 
enough  &r  the  jaws  of  Orimaldi,  lay  before  him ;  with  this  he  tilted 
a  tolerable  lump  of  the  lemon^^ream  into  his  mouth;  when,  lo !  in  lien  of 
that  soft,  melting,  and  lemon-shaded  sweetness,  which  his  fond  ima* 
gination  had  antic^ted,  all  the  mines  of  Poland  seemed  to  descend  upon 
Sis  palate.  Regurgitation  was  impracticable.  The  false  solid  had, 
like  a  quicksand,  become  liquid,  and  he  was  forced  to  gnlp  it  down 
**  with  what  appetite  he  might."  His  throat  swelled,  during  the  bto- 
cess,  like  thai  of  the  swonL-digesting  juggler ;  and  it  was  full  tnree 
quarters  of  a  minute  hefore  the  sacl^r  of  cities  had  regained  breath 
sufficient  to  ejaculate  **  Gead  Gad  !*'  At  this  events  moment,  Mr. 
Culpei^er's  foot-boy  rushed  into  the  room  with  a  letter,  addressed  to 
his  Young  Master.  The  youth  opened  it,  and  exclaimed  with  delight, 
**  Five  Tickets  for  Tom  and  Jerry !  Five  Tickets  for  Tom  and  Jerry !" 
**  What  night  ?  "  inquired  Clara. — "  To-morrow,"  answered  Geom. — 
**  It  is  a  nde  with  me,"  said  the  father,  "  to  go  any  where,  provided  I 
get  in  for  nothing.  Your  mother,  Clara,,  and  yoursdf,  George,  wiK 
«nake  four;  and,  Captain,  I  hope  you  11  make  the  fifyi." — **  WiA 
great  pleasure,"  answered  the  latter,  who  had  just  swallowed  a  whole 
tumbler  of  water,  "  provided  there  is  no  lemon-cream  in  die  biUs.^ 
The  party  was  forthwith  arranged ;  and  I  conclude  with  re-echoing  the 
wish  of  GOpin's  Bard, 

*'  May  1  be  there  to  see  I" 
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Mr«  Eoitoe — For  thirty  yedrs  I  manfully  resisted  the  temptations 
^f  London,  thotigh  I  had  lived  there  from  my  birth  to  the  latest  period 
of  my  bachelorship.  They  say,  a  wife  makes  a  strange  alteration  in  a  ' 
tiian ;  and  so  it  was  with  oie.  AiVer  m^  wedding-day  I  led  a  new  life, 
and  nether  balls,  masquerades,  circulatmg  libraries,  Uieatres,  nOr  even 
tmir  weekly  club,  were  attractions  for  me ; — all'  these  things,  said  I,  like 
AereB*  ^  damns,**  (with  my  own  to  boot,)  '*'  have  had  their  day^." 
Wiile  ill  Pembrokeshire,  for  I  retired  to  that  county,  I  never  desired 
to  visit  the  Metropolis,  except  for  the  sake  of  its  exhibitions  of  paint-  . 
kig  and  sculpture,  and  to  witness  the  progress  of  the  arts,  which,  the 
nagasittes  and  newspapers  constantly  affirmed,  were  hastening  to  per- 
ieetion  so  fast,  that  in  a  year  or  two  more,  (such  was  their  yearlV  pfo- 
phecyi)  there  would  be  an  end  to  aH  criticism  on  the  subject.  I  knew 
the  revues  too  well  to  confide  in  their  sublimated  hopes ;  yet  it  was 
with  ^ffienlty  1  conquered  my  yearning  afler  the  fflonous  works  they 
deseribed^  and  sorely  regretted  (fool  that  I  was !)  1  could  not  pay  the 
^cpense  of  A  trip  to  town  and  my  quarter's  rent  at  the  same  time. '  Still 
my  love  of  the  ccmntiy,  my  wife,  and  my  books,  together  with  the 
straitnesa  of  my  income,  compelling  me  to  live  in  a  clieap  paVt  of  the 
kingdom,  and  remain  quietly  at  home,  kept  me  tolerably  contented. 
Perhaps  you  are  tUnkmgof  an  old  common-place  against  me — that 
there  is  oo  virtve  in  jri^i&g  to  necessity. — Well,  1^  it  so.  Efow- 
everi  my  two  sons  bong  naw  out  iu  the  world,  my  daughter  havinjg 
lately  picked  up  a  liirivrag  husband^  and  the  expenses  of  housekeeping 
being  so  much  reduoed,  while  my  inoom$  still  continued  the  same,  1 
began  to  suspect  it  was  indoletice»  or  old  age,  or  avarice,  and  notj^ru- 
dence,  that,  withheld  me  from  putting  my  long-wished-for  journey  mto 
execution.  The  fafct.  is,  1  believe  I  did  pofnder  too  deeply  oh  stage- 
oMch  fares*  the  extravagance  of  inns,  and  the  necessity  of  sporting  a 
new  coat  on  the  octastesi.  But«  while  in  this  \^avermg  mood,  d  neigii- 
bMr  kntme  an  Essay  on  the-Blgin  Marbles,  and  there  appeat^  to  be 
auch  unanimity  of  opinion,  not  only  as  to  their  intrinsic  ekcellence,  but 
as  to  their  being  models  for  our  Artists,  and  the  sure  and  certain  means 
of  correetihg  and  refining  our  national  taste,  that  I  hesitated 'not  a  mo- 
ment to  pay  them  a  visit,  and  Witness  the  grand  efiect  they  had  on  my 
co«iitr3mien. 

Aecovdingly,  a  letter  to  my  cousin  in  Queen  Square  was  imme- 
diately written,  apprising  him  of  my  intention ;  and,  before  the  ink  was 
dry,  I  called  in  my  wife,  and  read  it  to  her  with  that  sort  of  resolute 
frown  which  a  man  puts  on  when  he  expects  his  lordly  mA  and  plea- 
sure to  be  combated  by  a  thousand  objectioiis  and  entreaties.  Then, 
(for  even  in  the  happy  connubial  state  a  little  manoeuvring  is  indispen- 
sable, for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quietness,)  before  she  had  time  to  utter 
a  word,  1  took  her  gently  by  the  hand,  suddenly  changing  my  frown 
into  a  smile,  and  said — ^*  J^^Y  ™y  dear,  I  shall  be  back  again  in  five 
days.  Besides,  it  will  not  cost  much.  John  Davis  will,  take  me  in 
his  cart  as  fkr  as  Cardiff^ — a  trifle  carries  me  to  Bristol, — ^and  an  out- 
side place  on  the  coach  cannot  ruin  us,"  To  my  surprise,  she  was  de- 
lighted at  the  idea,  promising  herself,  as  I  quickly  discovered,  argu- 
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meat  for  a  twelvemoath  on  London  wonders  and  London  noTeltieg, 
first  to  be  carried  on  between  ourselves,  and  afterwards  retailed  among 
her  neighbours,  severally  and  collectively,  *'  a  happiness  that  often  wo- 
man hits  on.**  1  began  to  rub  my  beard,  for  a  suspicion  darted  across 
my  mind,  that  she  looked  forward,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  taking  the 
jaunt  with  me.  With  great  prudence,  therefore,  I  broached  the  subject 
beforehand,  that  I  mi^t  possess  the  right  of  arguTng  it  down  by  de- 
grees, and  at  last  give  my  veto,  if  necessary,  with  a  better  grace.  *' Ah, 
my  dear  old  girl,"  said  I,  **  can't  you  contrive  to  bear  me  compa^y  t 
thave  been  Slinking,  all  this  time,  if  you  could  not  somehow  or  ano- 
ther manage  it.  What  say  you  ?*'  She  instantly  put  on  a  serious  face, 
and  deliberated  much  too  long  for  my  entire  satisfaction ;  but  how- . 
ever  at  last  she  told  me,  with  a  profusion  of  thanks  for  such  kindness 
from  the  best  of  husbands,  (and  she  never  had  any  reason  to  complaiuj^) 
that  she  really  did  not  know  how  it  was  possible  to  leave  the  house  by 
itself;  and  then  again  the  cow  had  just  calved, — audit  was  the  busiest 
season  of  the  year  with  her  poultry, — and,  moreover,  she  doubted  if  the 
old  Poland  hen  would  be  set  by  any  one  but  herself.  So  it  was  settled 
I  should  go  to  town  '*  without  incumbrance,'*  as  the  advertisements 
have  it,  and  yesterday  forenoon  I  arrived  at  the  Saracen's  Head. 

Do  not  imagine  I  am  come  here  as  a  professed  connoisseur  in  paint- 
ing and  sculpture.  I  merely  like  to  look  at  them  because  they  give  me 
pleasure ;  and  even  that  pleasure,  for  the  most  part,  arises  from  a  con- 
sideration of  their  effect  on  society.  Of  what  importance  would  it  be, 
that  certain  excellent  works  adorn  the  galleries  of  the  rich,  if  their  in- 
fluence never  extended  beyond  the  walls  ?  But  this  is  not  the  case : 
and  they  are,  or  ought  to  be,  multiplied,  in  engravings  and  casts,  over 
the  whole  country.  This  is  a  natural  consequence  wherever  the  fine 
arts  may  be  said  to  flourish : — I  am  afraid  they  are  on  the  decline 
amo£%  us.  Had  the  Elgin  Marbles  been  inscribed,  after  the  manner 
of  the  golden  apple,  "  dentur  digniori"  they  could  never  have  reached 
London,  at  least  according  to  the  judgment  of  Paris.  I  have  been  here 
only  a  few  hours,  ^t  I  have  seen  enough  to  prove  our  unworthinesa* 
In  coming  to  this  conclusion,  I  do  not  inquire  into  the  number  of  our 
artists,  nor  how  many  pictures  they  paint,  nor  what  sums  of  money  are 
given  for  them  :  I  simply  look  for  an  elegance,  a  purity  of  taste,  among 
the  better  classes  of  the  inhabitants;  and  if  I  find  them  deficient  in  these, 
nothing  can  persuade  me  they  have  a  true  feeling  for  the  art,  or  th»% 
any  thing  beyond  portrait-painting  is  really  encouraged.  When  we  call 
to  mind  the  large  and  flowing  wigs  of  our  grandfathers,  intended  to 
look  like  the  flaxen  curls  of  Arcadian  swains — the  buttons  on  their 
coats  embroidered  with  lambkins — their  walking-sticks  tipped  with  a 
crook — and  their  pastoral  compliments  to  our  grandmothers,  in  hoop- 
petticoats,  with  their  hair  plastered  up  two  feet  above  the  head,  sur- 
mounted by  a  shepherdess'  cap  ;  and  that  these  fantastical  ladies  and 
gentlemen  addressed  each  other  by  the  names  of  Corydon  and  Phyllis, 
Philander  and  Amaryllis, — I  say  when  we  recollect  that  such  was  the 
fitthion  of  the  day,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  hard  struggle  of  the  fine 
arts  against  shell-work,  filigree,  samplers,  and  Chelsea  china.  Ho- 
garth, in  his  **  Marriage  it  la  modc^'  places,  as  ornaments  on  a  noble- 
man's chimney-piece,  a  hideous  collection  of  disproportionate  and  dis- 
cordant prodigies ;  and  the  satire  sufficiently  marks  the  character  of 
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the  time,  without  being  told  that  this  very  work,  the  master-piece  of 
his  genhifl,  was  neglected  by  bis  contemporaries.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I 
contend  we  are  not  a  jot  better  than  our  forefathers.  It  is  true  we  do 
not  wear  wigs,  unless  from  necessity — ^lawyers  and  divines  excepted ; 
and  we  have,  dianks  to  the  great  Mr.  Pitt,  left  off  hair-powder  ;  yet  I 
am  convinced  our  national  taste  has  been  retrograding  for  the  last 
thirty  years.  In  my  younger  days,  though  in  many  respects  we  wera 
ridiculous  and  uncouth,  there  were  few  ofthose  violations  of  sentiment, 
ao  prevalent  at  the  present  time,  in  transformations  of  every  article  of 
furniture  and  dress  into  its  contrary,  and  thus  creating  unpleasant,  if 
Dot  painful  associations.  Nothing  can  be  more  unpardonable,  more 
barbarous ;  and  woe  unto  the  artists,  if  they  possess  merit,  who  live 
among  such  a  people.  I  foresee  that  nothing  great  can  be  done  in 
England.  This  utter  disregard  of  taste  is  proof  palpable  of  our  incivi* 
ligation.  Those  monstrous  metamorphoses,  towards  which  I  always 
felt  the  most  feverish  antipathy,  stare  me  in  the  face  at  every  turn. 
What!  I  find  you  still  make  your  tables  for  backgammon,  that  noisy 
game  for  idlers,  in  the  shape  of  two  quiet-looking  studious  folios;,  do 
yott  not  blush  at  such  an  everlasting  enormity  ?  And  you  have  not  yet 
forsworn  that  old  sin,  a  pine-apple  cheese :  how,  in  the  name  of  hot-beds 
and  dairies,  can  you  reconcile  so  juicy  a  firuit  to  that  thirsty  accompa- 
niment to  ale  and 'porter?  No,  never  will  I  forgive  such  perverse 
crimes.  I  knew  a  lady,  estimable  in  other  respects,  who,  on  a  sultry 
summer's  day,  began,  in  my  presence,  to  ventilate  herself  with  a  fan, 
whereon  was  painted  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius — what  a  sudorific ! 
Befbre  my  honey-moon  was  half  over,  I  nearly  quarrelled  with  my 
wife  about  her  pincushion ;  it  was  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  and  it  made 
my  blood  run  cold  to  see  her  stick  pins  and  needles  in  it,  aud  that  too 
with  so  unconcerned  a  countenance.  But  these  are  trifles  to  what  I 
endured  yesterday ;  and  as  once  I  made  a  vow,  in  the  event  of  my 
travelling  on  the  Continent,  never  to  visit  Madrid,  on  account  of  its 
gridiron-palace,  so  I  now  solemnly  promise  never  to  return  to  London, 
and  its  wilful  discrepances. 

Within  half  an  hour  after  the  coach  had  set  me  down,  I  sallied  forth, 
in  my  new  coat,  and  with  a  clean  cravat,  to  my  cousin's  in  Queen 
Square.  Now,  though  he  had  called  on  me  in  Wales,  and  stayed  with  me 
nearly  three  days,  yet,  as  that  took  place  nine  years  ago,  I  could  not 
^ve  ftoxa  my  mind  a  suspicion  that  I  might  not  be  well  received. 
In  the  midst  of  these  doubts  I  arrived  at  his  door, — when  lo  I  a  head 
of  a  maniac  grinned  at  me  from  the  knocker,  as  if  placed  there  to 
scare  away  both  friends  and  relations.  This  shocked  me  hot  a  little. 
I  am  aware  it  is  the  office  of  a  gentleman  always  to  give  a  loud  flourish- 
ing rap ;  nevertheless,  under  the  circumstances,  'I  preferred  ringing 
the  bell,  and  entered  the  house  with  a  gloom  upon  my  face,  extremely 
unsuitable  to  the  occasion.  However  I  experienced  a  more  cordial 
welcome  than  is  generally  bestowed  by  a  rich  man  on  his  poor  relation, 
though  I  instatitly  perceived  there  was  a  snake  in  his  bosom,  which  he 
wore  as  a  brooch.  After  a  round  of  inquiries  and  compliments,  I  was 
asked  to  sit  near  the  fire ;  when  my  attention  was  directed  towards  the 
figure  of  a  negro,  in  the  middle  of  the  mantle-piece,  bearing  on  his 
back  a  basket,  on  the  side  of  which  appeared  a  time-piece.  I  ven- 
tured to  give  an  opinion  that  old  father  Time,  with  his  scythe  and 
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hour-glaBS,  would  be  more  appropriate;  when  iiiy  oousm  lauglied  at 
my  antique  notiong,  and  called  this  new  idea  **  a  rerj  pretty  one  and 
wicommonly  droll."  To  this  I  returned  no  answer,  but  got  up  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  into  some  more  "  pretty  ideas"  to  the  right  and 
lefl  of  the  negro.  There  I  found  castles  with  hyacinths  gprowing  out 
of  the  turrets,  an  ink-stand  like  a  cottage,  with  pens  thrust  into  the 
chimney-pots,  two  Cupids  with  candle-sockets  jammed  into  their 
brains,  and  ships  for  card-racks,  where  a  Mrs.  Thompson  was  hanging 
from  the  yard-arm,  and  a  Reverend  Mr.  Somebody  lying  upside  down 
in  the  stem,  I  was  astounded,  and  looking  round  the  room,  saw 
death-doing  spears  and  Egyptian  mummies  about  the  window  curtains, 
the  pattern  of  a  comfortable  carpet  in  imitation  of  cold  marble,  and  a 
titfer  on  the  hearth-rug.     You  may  imagine  iny  sufferings,  and  will 

Sve  me  credit  for  forb^u^ance,  for  hitherto  I  said  nothing,  but  bit  my 
js,  and  fumed  inwardly.  As  a  temporary  relief,  I  began  to  play  with 
die  eldest  boy,  and  this  familiarity  induced  him  to  shew  me  papa's 
present, — a  knife  in  the  shape  of  a  greyhound.  It  struck  me  i^  was  ^ 
emblematic  reward  for  his  skill  in  running-hand,  but  still  I  thought  it 
a  silly  conceit ; — ^worse  and  worse !  the  boy  was  not  out  of  round-hand. 
My  notice  of  the  greyhound  was  the  occasion  of  his  younger  brother's 
paUing  out  his  knife,  which  was  offered  to  my  admiration  in  the  shape 
of  a  fish.  I  quitted  the  urchins  with  disgust,  and  sat  down  by  the 
side  of  their  sister,  who  was  busy  at  needle-work.  The  beauty  of  this 
girt  banished  all  disagreeable  reflections,  until  I  discovered  that  the 
fi^e  cat  ttpon  the  table  was  her  pincushion.  Just  at  that  moment  the 
father  invited  me  to  take  a  pinch  of  snuff^  and,  turning  round  suddenly, 
I  ¥%B  hoTfor-struck  to  see  a  double-barrelled  pistol  presented  at  my 
body!  Soon  afterwards  he  produced  his  handkerchief,  and  sneezed. 
on  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  more  to  exasperate  me,  I  was  CQtu- 
pelled  to  listen  to  his  account  of  the  Elgin  Marbles,  telling  me  I  should 
be  enraptured,  and  lauding  them  to  the  skies  with  a  mawkish  pretence 
at  enthusiasm.  When  dinner  was  served  up,  the  soup  tureen  was  a 
goose,  the  butter-boats  a  pair  of  ducks,  the  salt-cellars  foot-tubs, 
with  handles,  staves,  and  hoops,  all  cut  in  glass ;  and  1  observed, 
among  other  animals  on  my  blue-and-white  plate,  a  pig  feeding  out  of 
a  trough.  After  the  doth  was  removed,  I  began  to  expostulate,  at 
some  lenffth,  with  my  cousin  upon  his  bad  taste,  enumerating  the 
many  d^orable  evidences  of  it,  and  entreating  him,  in  the  mildest 
manner  m  the  world,  to  throw  them  behind  the  &re.  To  my  astonish- 
ment he  let  me  know  they  were  quite  the  fiishion  every  where,  and  ex- 
pressed so  much  displeasure  at  my  comments,  which  I  could  not  but 
treat  with  contempt,  that  our  conversation  was  fast  firettii^  itself  into 
a  quarrel.  We  were  interrupted  by  the  lady  of  the  house,  who,  swayed 
by  an  awkward  feelinff  of  politeness,  made  a  show  of  taking  my  side 
of  the  question.  I  knew  her  to  be  insincere,  because  she  wore,  as 
ear-rings,  a  couple  of  puppies  curiously  carved  in  cornelian ;  but  her 
interference  so  angered  the  husband,  that  I  got  a  reprieve  from  his 
tongue  at  her  expense.  A  dead  silence  ensued;  and,  collecting  all 
my  philosophy,  I  determined  not  to  provoke  him  farther,  seeing  it 
was  of  no  avail,  and  remained  quiet  till  tea-time.  Heavens  !  what  a 
display !  The  milk-pot  was  a  cow,  and  the  tea-pot  a  dragon,  from 
whose  horrid  mouth  the  **  smoking  tide'*  was  to  gush  forth ;  the  urn 
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was  exactly  like  one  of  tho«e  which  used  to  contain  the  aahes  of  the 
dead;  a  lachrymal  served  them  for  a  coffee-pot;  and  there  was  a 
painting  on  the  tea-board  which  represented  the  funeral  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte.  I  rose  indignantly  from  n^  chair,  and  insisted  upon  leav- 
ing the  house.  The  lady  declared  she  was  confounded  at  my  refusal 
to  take  a  bed,  that  the  sheets  were-7-"  bed-sheets !"  I  exclaimed,  (foi 
how  could  I  controul  myself?)  *^  a  bier  and  winding-sheeta  you  meaii^ 
-j-they  can  be  nothing  else  I  But,  cousin,  let  me  give  you  a  little  ad- 
vice at  partinjg.  Every  man  ought  to  be  consistent^  even  in  his  incon* 
sistencies.  Aere  is.  one  piece  of  &miture„  the  piano-forte,  quite  out 
of  keeping  with  the  rest.  Agreeably  to  your  "  pretty  ideas,"  let  it  bo 
moulded  into  the  form  of  a  cofiSn,  plentifuUy  studded  with  black  nails, 
and  adorned  with  death's-heads  and  cross-bones  at  the  comers ; — and 
buy  also  a  pall,  in  lieu  of  that  leathern  cover,  to  keep  it  clean ;-  you. 
can  get  one  at  the  undertaker's !"  With  these  words  I  hurried  out  of 
the  house,  without  bidding  adieu  to  my  host  or  his  dogVeared  wife, 
and  tumbled  against  a  boy  at  the  door,  who  was  bringing  a  sarcopha- 
gus fbr  a  wine-cooler.  The  poor  boy  was  hurt  to  be  sure,  but  I  re- 
joice at  the  accident,  for  I  broke  the  sarcophagus. 

Alas !  Sir,  my  miseries  did  not  epd  in  Queen  Square.  I  had  a 
dream  in  the  Saracen's-head,  to  which  a  night-mare  wer^  a  luxury.* 
Owing  to  that  foolish  cousin  of  mine  having  held  forth  in  praise  of  the 
Elgin  Marbles,  and  in  defence  of  his  perverted  tastie,  I  laid  my  httA 
on  my  pillow  with  such  a  confusion  in  my  brain,  that  scarcely  bad. I, 
&llen  asleep  before  I  thought  I  went  to  the  British  Museum,  wbest. 
Pericles,  in  the  costume  of  a  parish  beadle,  opened  the  door,  and 
made  me  a  profound  bow.  Upon  entering  the  room,  I  found  il 
thronged  with  Athenians,  all  in  English  characters  and  English  dresses, 
and  talking  Greek  in  a  broad  Scotch  accent,  so  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty I  could  understand  them.  The  fig^re  that  first  caught  my  eye 
was  a  harlequin,  rolling  his  hiead  over  his  own  shoulders,  and  then 
leaping  over  the  shouldes  ef  others, — it  was  Socrates..  Presently  I 
discovered  Diogenes,  turned  Dandy*  and  combing  his  whiskers  in  a 
pocket-mirror.  I  heard  a  bawling  voice  behind  me  err  out—"  Oh. 
such  marchings  and  counter-marchings  I  from  Brentford  to  Eal]n(§^ 
from  Ealing  to  Acton,  from  Actoa  to  Uxbridge!"~^^md^  tumio^  round* 
I  recognised  Xenophon  in  the  character  of  Major  Sturgeon.  Zeno  iind 
Epicurus,  lookinff  sly  at  each  other,  walked  arm-m-arm  like  two 
archbishops;  and  Plato,  in  the  uniform  of  a  U^ht-horse  vplunle^^.^ 
talked  with  infinite  disdain  against  Brougham's  Bdl  for  the  EducatiQii 
of  the  poor.  Alcibiades,  as  a  stock-jobber,  put  down  his  name  to  the 
Constitutional  Association ;  and  Lais,  as  an  old  maid,  paid  her  sub* 
scription  to  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice.  I  should  have 
touched  my  hat  to  many  more  of  my  classical  acquaintances,  had  it  not 
been  that,  all  at  once,  the  attention  of  every  body  was  directed  to  the 
middle  of  the  room,  where,  slowly  and  gravely,  the  ghost  of  Phidias 
arose  from  the  floor.  His  finger  pointed  to  the  several  spoils  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  then  he  burst  into  so  violent  a  fit  of  laughter,  that  he 
split  his  sides  to  pieces.  I  looked  up,  and  saw  that  Apelles  had  just 
finished  a  "fine  piece  of  work,"  as  the  company  called  it: — ^he  had 
daubed  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithse  with  flesh-colour,  given  them  red 
cheeks  and  staring  eyes,  and  made  all  their  broken  limbs  appear  like 
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90  many  bloody  sUtmps.  But  not  only  were  they  pfthued,  they  also 
wore  head-dresses  of  cocked  hats,  hussar  caps,  and  old  women's  bon- 
nets. The  Thesens  had  the  Lord  Chancellor's  wig,  hind  part  before ; 
and  an  Athenian  matron  was  busily  employed  in  nailing  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  head  on  the  trunk  of  the  Ilissus,— the  noise  of  her  ham- 
mer awoke  me. 

O  that  I  were  again  in  Pembrokeshire !  Not  for  the  world  would 
I  venture  among  the  Elgin  Marbles,  lest  there  should  be  some  distort- 
ing object,  something  to  occa^on  a  squint  in  *'  my  mind's  e3re,''  and 
recal  the  horrors  of  my  last  night's  dream.  Nor  will  I  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  your  exhibitions, — ^no,  nor  with  your  grand  new  streets  ; 
for  I  have  a  suspicion  that  all  the  orders  of  architecture,  and  all  the 
diflferent  styles,  (xrecian,  Saxon,  Gothic,  and  Arabesque,  are  jumbled 
together  in  the  same  buildings  ;  and,  for  aught  I  know,  there  may  be 
a  Chinese  pagoda  on  one  of  your  bridges.  I  return  to  my  wife  by  to- 
day's coach,  and  this  letter  serves  to  employ  my  time  tQl  it  sets  o£F^ 
and  to  give  vent  to  my  spleen. 
SaracetCs  Head  Inn, 

Wednesday  13th  March,  P. 

P.  S.  I  promised  Mrs.  P a  present  from  London,  and  it  was  my 

intention  to  purchase  a  pair  of  scissors  ;  but  I  suppose  it  is  impossible 
to  procure  any  in  this  city,  unless  in  the  shape  of  the  fiital  sister 
Atropos,  with  her  arms  a-kimbo  for  the  bows.  If  so,  I  must  make 
my  ''quietus  with  a  bare  bodkin," — they  cannot  surdy  have  metamor- 
phosed that. 


TUB    LAWYEE    AND   THE   CHIMNEY-SWEEPEE. 

A  aoouisH  old  Lawyer  was  planning  new  sId, 

As  he  lay  on  his  bed  in  a  fit  of  the  gout. 
The  mails  and  the  day-U^t  were  just  coming  in^ 

The  milkmaids  ana  nishligbts  were  just  gomg  out  :— 

When  a  Chimney^^weep^s  boy*  who  had  made  a  mistake. 
Came  flop  down  the  flue  with  a  clultering  rash. 

And  bawl'o,  as  he  gave  his  black  muszle  a  snake, 
"  My  master's  a  coming  to  give  you  a  brush." 

**  If  that  be  the  case,"  said  the  cunning  old  elf, 
'*  There 's  no  moment  to  lose — ^it  is  lutth  time  to  flee ; 

Ere  he  gives  me  a  brush,  I  will  brush  offmyself. 
If  I  wait  for  the  Devil,  the  Devil  take  me !" 

So  he  limp'd  to  the  door  without  saying  his  prayen ; 

But  Old  Nick  was  too  deep  to  be  nick'd  or  his  prey. 
For  the  knave  broke  hb  neck  by  a  tumble  down  stain. 

And  thus  ran  to  the  Devil  by  running  away. 

H. 


(  407  ) 

SBLBCTION8  FBOM  ANCIENT  SPANISH  POBTftY.* 

Tub  ballads,  and  early  compositions  of  every  country,  are  interest- 
ing, as  the  most  open  and  unstudied  expression  of  natural  feeling. 
They  are  the  first  accents  of  the  infant  muse,  and  they  breathe  the 
winning  simplicity  and  artlessness  of  childhood.     Like  the  language 
of  in&acy,  they  reveal  to  us  the  character  of  a  nation,  before  its  pecu- 
liarities  become  disguised  hv  the  influence  of  external  intercourse 
and  the  cautious  reserve  of  rip^r  years.     There  can  be  no  more 
lamentable  proof  of  poetical  insensibility  in  any  nation,  than  the 
neglect  of  its  early  productions ;  that  nervous  delicacy  ofgo&if  which 
seeks  to  consign  every  thing  to  oblivion  until  the  arrival  of  some  fa- 
voured era,  which  is  considered  as  the  advent  of  good  taste,  and  to  hold 
out  to  other  nations  the  opinion,  that  with  it  Poetry  sprang  forth  at 
once,  armed  at  all  points,  like  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter.     It 
is  as  if  man,  in  the  pride  of  his  reason  and  judgment,  should  wish  to 
blot  from  the  tablet  of  memory  all  the  bright  visions  of  youth,  and 
to  persuade  himself  and  others  tliat  he  had  never  been  a  child.     But 
could  he  even  succeed  in  thus  deluding  himself,  others  will  recollect 
that  there  was  a  time  when  nature  and  simplicity  prevailed  instead  of 
the  present  cold  and  laborious  precision — when  a  certain  audacity  of 
genius  supplied  the  place  of  a  faultless  mediocrity ;  and  will  question 
whether  the  loss  of  the  freshness  and  originality  of  nature  has  been 
compensated'by  the  improvement  of  judgment,  and  the  refinement  of 
taste.   Thus  it  is,  that  wjiile  the  Frendi  critics  of  the  Academy  scarcely 
deigned  to  recognize  the  existence  of  any  poet  antecedent  to  the  age  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  confidently  decreed  universal  admiration  and 
unmortality  to  the  writers  of  that  happy  period,  foreigners  bestow 
but  a  cold  and  passing  glance  on  most  of  these  immortal  productions, 
and  turn  with  enthusiasm  to  the  simplici^  and  pAthos  of  Clement  Ma* 
rot,  and  his  more  celebrated  imitator.  La  Fontaine.     We  will  venture  to 
say  there  is  no  piece  in  the  whole  range  of  French  poetry  so  exquisitely 
pathetic,  as  the  old  ballad  of  Alexis  and  Alix,  by  Moncrif.     The  very 
flow  of  the  verse  almost  calls  tears  into  the  eyes.     Moliere  was  well 
aware  of  the  merit  of  these  old  compositions.     The  readers  of  the 
**  Misantrope"  will  recollect  the  fkie  stanaas  quoted  by  Alcestis,  in  his 
critique  on  the  sonnet  of  Orontes : — 

"  Je  prise  bien  moins  tout  ce  (}ue  Pon  admire 
Qu'une  vieille  chanson,  que  ie  m'en  vais  vous  dire, 
f  Si  le  Roi  m'avoit  donne 
Paris  sa  grande  ville, 
£t  qu'il  me  fallut  quitter 
L'amour  de  ma  mie ; 


(( 


*  Floresta  de  Rimaa  Antiguas  Castellanas,  ocdenada  por  Don  Jaan  Nicolas  BofaJ 
da  Faber>  de  la  Real  Academia  Espauola,  Hamburgo  1821. 
t  Theaa  stanzas  are  happilj  rendered  in  the  English  translation — 

If  King  Henry  would  give  to  me 

Ifis  Paris  large  and  fair. 
And  I  for  it  behoved  to  quit 
The  love  of  my  true  dear : 
Take  back,  I  'd  say,  take  back,  I  pray. 

Your  Paris  great  and  fair ; 
Much  more  1  £>ye  my  own  true  dove-^ 
Much  more  I  lore  my  dear," 
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Je  dirois  au  Roi  Heori, 

Keprentz  votre' P^ris — 

J'aime  mieux  ma  mie— oh  guy  I 

J'aimc  mieux  ma  mic. 
La  rime  n'est  pas  riche,  et  le  stile  en  est  vieuz» 
Mais  oe  Yoyez  vous  pas  que  cela  vaut  bien  mieox 

8ae  ces  colilicheti,  dont  le  boD  sens  munnare, 
(  que  b  passion  paile  Vk  toute  pure.  Act  1.  Scene  S, 

Kg  nation  dan  boast  of  bo  rich  and  interesting  a  collection  of  these  relics 
as  Spain.  From  the  rude  simplicity  of  the  romance  of  the  Cid»'to  the  po- 
lished trifles  of  Gongora  and  the  Prince  of  Esquilache,  we  can  trace 
the  gradual  changes  of  the  ballad  through  the  hands  of  die  most  disdn- 
goisned  Spanish  poets.  The  Italian  taste,  which  had  been  introduced 
by  Boscan  and  Garcilaso,  and  which  had  for  a  time  obscured  the  repu- 
tation of  the  early  writers,  although  it  undoubtedly  communicated  a 
permanent  impression  to  Spanish  poetry,  could  not  long  prevent  the 
general  feeling  from  recurring  with  enthusiasm  to  the  old  national  bal- 
lads. In  fact  they  possessed  every  feature  likely  to  captivate  a  whole 
nationy  and  to  unite  the  suffrages  of  the  learned  and  the  ignorant.  Thgr 
were,  as  Quintana  observes,  the  only  real  lyric  poetry  of  Spain.  **  It 
was  on  these  that  Music  employed  her  accents :  they  were  sung  in  the 
streets  and  lanes  to  the  sound  of  the  harp  and  the  guitar ;  they  served 
as  the  vehicle  and  incentive  of  love,  the  shafb  of  satire  and  revenge ; 
they  painted  in  lively  colours  Moorish  customs  and  pastoral  manners, 
and  preserved  in  the  memory  of  tlie  people  the  prowess  of  the  Cid  and 
other  heroesi  More  flexible  than  any  other  kind  of  poetry,  they 
adapted  themselves  to  every  subject,  availed  themselves  of  a  rich  and 
natural  language,  a  mellow  and  harm(Aiious  colouring,  and  presented 
in  every  part  that  ease  and  that  freshness,  whidi  belong  only  to  an 
original  character,  unconstrained  and  unstudied."  (Quintana,  Intro- 
dttccion  a  las  Poesias  Castellanas.)  Tile  defects  of  these  compositionB 
spring  ftom'the  same  source  as  their  beaatiee.  Their  extreme  ease 
frequently  degenerates  into  carelessness,  their  simplicity  into  coarse- 
neaa,  their  ingenuity  into  affectation;  and  conceits  and  quibbles  were 
too  likely  to  be  regarded  as  excusable  in  compositions  whidi  had  all  the 
air  of  exten^re  efiusions. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by  the  late  work  of  Don  Juan 
Nicolas  Bohl  de  Faber,  who,  after  devoting  the  Insure  of  twenty  years 
to  the  study  of  Spanish  poetry,  has  now  communicated  to  the  world  the 
first  part  of  the  result  of  his  labours.  The  present  volume  contains  a 
rich  collection  from  the  works  of  the  ancient  poets,  and  we  cannot  but 
anticipate,  with  the  highest  pleasure,  the  completion  of  the  interesting 
plan  whidi  he  announces  in  his  prefkee^  and  the  possession  of  a  body  of 
Spanish  poetry,  less  voluminous  perhaps,  but  more  interesting,  than 
any  of  its  predecessors.  As  yet  the  small  work  of  Quintana  is^e  best 
we  possess.  The  collection  of  Fernandez  is  by  far  too  indiscriminate>- 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  Pamaso  Espanol  is,  candidly  speaking, 
the  very  worst  we  have  ever  met  with.  **  Tragedy,  comedy,  history, 
pastoral,  pastoral-comical,  historical-pastoral,"  are  blended  together  in 
the  most  mextricable  confusion:  *'  a  mighty  maze,"  and  all  '^  without  a 
pkm ;"  for  we  have  not  even  the  assistance  of  an  index  to  guide  ut 
through  the  labyrinth. 

M.  de  Faber  has  classed  his  present  selections  under  the  heads  of 
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lUligioujiy  Didactic,  Amorous,  and  Coninvial  Poems.  Widiout  enter« 
ing  on  the  merits  of  his  general  principle  of  classificstion,  we  must  say 
we  are  very  much  at  a  loss  to  perceive  why  the  Moorish  ballads,  whidi  to 
lis  appear  the  most  interesting  relics  of  early  Spanish  poetry,  should  be 
thus  summarily  excluded  from  his  collection.  They  are  disting^uished 
by  possessing,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  the  vigour  and  beauty  of  style,  the 
fertility  of  invention,  and  the  happy  brevity  of  expression,  wluch*iaxe 
common  to  the  whode  class  of  Spanish  romances.  **  Those  manners 
which  displayed  so  fine  a  union  of  bravery  and  love — those  Moors  so 
gallant  and  so  tender — that  country  so  beautiful  and  so  delightful^ — 
those  names  so  sonorous  and  so  melodious,"  might  surely  have  claimed' 
an  honourable  situation  in  a  work  like  the  present,  professing  to  em- 
body the  beauties  and  peculiarities  of  national  poetry. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  a  regular  review  of  M.  de  Faber^s 
work,  which  our  narrow  limits  would  render  impracticable,  but  merely 
to  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  specimens  from  these  **  Selections. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  work  more  strongly  impressed  with  the  image 
and  sc^erscnption  of  the  national  character,  than  the  religious  poems 
with  which  it  opens.  They  are  written  in  such  a  style  of  mingled  de- 
votion and  gallfuitry,  that  many  of  them  might,  without  any  impropriety 
of  arrangement,  have  been  transferred  to  the  department  or  "  Rimas 
Amorosas."  It  seems  to  be  the  very  spirit  of  Spanish  Catholicism  to 
blend  mere  physical  excitement  with  moral  enthusiasm ;  and,  by  this 
insidious  and  dangerous  union,  to  transfer  the  glowing  ideas  and  lan- 
guage of  passion  to  the  pure  and  holy  services  of  reH^n ;  to  substitute 
&m2iarity  for  fervency ;  and  to  connect  ideas  of  the  most  awful  im- 
portance wiUi  base  and  degrading  conceptions.  In  reading  the  Spa* 
nish  poets,  while  the  most  sacred  names  are 

^'  Familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household  words," 

we  find  them  in  perpetual  juxta  position  with  expressions  of  the  most 
inconsistent  nature.  Sudi  of  our  readers  as  are  fioniliar  with  the  can- 
zoni  of  Petrarca,  where  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
Virgin  or  Laura  be  the  object  of  the  poet's  idolatry,  will  have  an  idea 
of  Sie  very  equivocal  style  in  which  the  Virgin  is  generally  addressed 
in  these  singular  compositions.  In  one  of  them  Adam  is  described  as 
hearing  the  news  of  the  birth  of  Christ  in  limbo,  and  running  up  and 
down  among  the  patriarchs,  communicating  the  intelligence,  and  re- 
questing their  congratulations.  We  remember  a  strange  sonnet  of 
Onofrio  Menzoni,  in  which  a  similar  idea  is  carried  still  fitftfaer.  Adam, 
awakened  by  the  earthquake  at  the  crucifixion,  looks  up,  and  inquires 
who  it  was  Uiat  was  thus  expiring  on  the  cross ;  and,  being  informed, 
he  turns  fiiriously  to  Eve  and  exclaims — 

"  lo  per  ie  diedi  al  mid  Signor  la  morte." 

Some  sonnets  of  the  pious  Luis  de  Leon  on  Trans-substantiation  would, 
with  us,  have  assuredly  subjected  the  worthy  friar  to  an  ex-officio  in- 
formation on  the  score  of  blasphemy.  We  are  far  from  meaning  to 
insinuate  that  |be  authors  of  such  compositions  were  influenced  by  any 
spirit  but  that  of  the  sincerest  piety ;  but  we  are  at  the  same  time  con- 
vinced that  it  would  be  impossible  to  present  them  in  translation,  with- 
out exciting  ideas  of  a  very  different  nature,  and  we  therefore  have  not 
attempted  the  task.    We  were  a  good  deal  surprised  to  find  only  one 
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dull  and  oommon-place  ode  selected  from  Lois  de  Leon,  the /kicife  prm- 
cep$  of  Spanish  lync  poets.  It  seems  to  possess  no  recommendation  bat 
iu  rarity  (being  taken  from  an  onpubbshed  mannacript),  and  is  in 
erery  respect  inferior  to  those  sdected.  by  Bonterwek  and  Sismondi» 
and  the  fine  odes  in  Qnintana's  collection.  We  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  attempting  to  supply  this  defect  by  some  extracts  from  the  ode 
entitled  *'  Noche  Serena,"  which  appears  to  us  the  finest  of  alL 

**  Quando  conten^lo  el  delo,** 
I  GAZE  upon  yon  orbs  of  light— ^ 

The  couDtless  stars  that  gem  the  sky; 
Each  in  its  sphere  serenely  bright 

Wheeliog  its  course— how  silently ! 
While  ID  the  mantle  of  the  night 
Earth  and  its  cares  and  troubles  lie. 

Temple  of  light  and  loveliness, 

Aud  throne  of  grandeur,  can  it  be 
That  souls,  whose  kindred  loftiness 

Nature  hath  framed  to  rise  to  thee. 
Should  pine  within  this  narrow  space. 

This  prison  of  mortality  ? 

What  madness  from  the  path  of  right 

For  ever  leads  our  steps  astray. 
That,  reckless  of  thj  pure  delight. 

We  turn  from  this  divine  array. 
To  chase  a  shade  that  mocks  the  sight — 

A  good  that  Tanisheth  away  ? 

Awake,  ye  mortals !  raise  your  eyes 

To  these  eternal  starry  spheres : 
Look  on  these  glories  ot  the  skies. 

And  see  how  poor  this  world  appears. 
With  all  its  pomps  and  vanities— 

With  all  its  hopes  and  all  its  fears. 

Who  can  look  forth  upon  this  blaze 

Of  heaTcnly  lamps,  so  brightly  shining. 
Through  the  unbounded  void  of  space— 

A  hand  unseen  their  course  assigning. 
All  moving  with  unequal  pace. 

Yet  in  harmonious  concord  joining. 

Who  sees  the  silver  chariot  move 

Of  the  bright  Moon ;  and,  gliding  slow. 
The  star  whose  influence  from  above 

Sheds  knowledge  on  the  world  below ; 
And  the  resplendent  Queen  of  Love 

All  bright  and  beautifully  glow : — 

Or,  where  the  angrv  God  of  War 

Rolls  fiercely  on  (lis  bloody  way. 
And  near  the  mild  majestic  star 

That  o'er  the  Gods  of  old  held  sway ; 
That  beams  his  radiance  from  afar. 

And  calms  the  heavens  beneath  his  ray. 

Where  Saturn  shews  his  distant  beam, 

God  of  the  golden  days  of  yore  j 
Or  where  the  countless  stars,  that  seem 

Thick  as  the  sand  upon  the  shore. 
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From  theit  eternal  seals  a  stream 
Of  glory  and  of  radiance  pour. 

Who  that  hath  seen  these  splendoura  roll, 

And  eazed  on  ttkis  majestic  scene* 
But  sign'd  to  'scape  this  world's  oontrouU 

Spurning  its  pleasures  poor  and  mean. 
To  Durst  the  bonds  that  bind  the  soul^ 

And  pass  the  gulf  that  yawnM  between  ? 

Our  readers  will,  perhaps,  remark  the  striking  coiDcidence  between 
the  last  of  these  stanzas  and  some  lines  of  the  brilliant  moonlight  scene 
in  the  "  Siege  of  Corinth." 

'^  Who  ever  gazed  upon  them  shining. 
And  tumM  to  earth  without  repining. 
Nor  wished  for  wings  to  flee  away. 
And  mix  with  their  eternal  ray  r' 

The  didactic  poems,  which  form  the  second  division  of  Faber's  work, 
are  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  collection.  And  if,  as  the  author 
informs  us  in  his  preface,  they  contain  the  quintessence  of  human  wis- 
dom, we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  liere  alloyed  by  an  uncom- 
monly liberal  allowance  of  tediousness  and  common-place.  We  shaU 
hardly  think  of  extracting  poems  upon  death,  where  the  reader  is  con- 
soled for  that  inevitable  consummation  by  the  assurance  that  Sam- 
soDi  Hercules,  Gideon,  Judas  Maccabaeus,  Cassandra,  Helen  and  the 
Virgin  Mary,  for  such  is  the  orthodox  arrangement  of  Feman  Perez 
de  Guzman,  have  preceded  him.  We  are  not  a  little  tempted,  how- 
ever, to  enlighten  uem  by  a  very  luminous  production  of  Cartagena, 
in  which  the  great  question  of  man's  freewill  is  discussed  in  n>ur 
stanzas,  the  combat  between  our  good  and  evil  inclinations  being 
likened  to  a  game  at  rackets,  and  God's  prescience,  by  a  very  conclusive 
analogy,  compared  to  the  Imowledge  of  a  spectator,  who  infers  firom 
the  superior  dexterity  of  one  of  the  parties  that  he  will  be  the  conque- 
ror, but  whose  knowledge  does  not  in  any  way  influence  the  issue  of 
the  game.  This,  we  certainly  think,  sets  the  qjiestim  at  rest.  One  of  the 
most  poetical  pieces  in  this  department  is  the  old  poem  of  Don  Jorge 
Manrique  on  die  death  of  his  father  Don  Rodrigo,  which  breathes 
a  fine  spirit  of  pathos  and  morali^,  and  wears  an  air  of  venerable  sim- 
plicity. We  have  attempted  to  translate  the  opening  stanzas,  foUowing 
the  peculiarities  of  the  rhyme ;  but  we  fear  our  readlers  will  perceive 
more  good  sense  than  good  poetry  in  our  trandation. 

'*  Recuerde  et  alma  dorrmda/* 

O  let  the  soul  its  slumber  break. 
Arouse  its  senses,  and  awake. 

To  see  how  soon 
Life  with  its  glories  glides  away. 
And  the  stern  footstep  of  decay 

Comes  stealing  on. 

How  pleasure,  like  the  passing  wind. 
Fades  from  our  grasp,  and  leaves  behind 

But  ^ef  at  last : 
How  still  our  present  happiness 
Seems  to  the  wayward  fancy  less 

Than  what  is  past. 
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And  while 'we  eye  the  rolling  tide, 
Down  which  oar  hasting  minutes  glide 

Away  so  frst^ 
Let  us  the  present  hour  em|^oy, 
Aud  deem  each  futiue  dream  of  joy 

Already  past. 

Let  no  vain  hope  deoeiye  the  mind. 
No  happier  let  us  hope  to  find 

To-morrow  than  to^iay : 
Our  golden  dreams  of  yoie  were  hright  -, 
Like  them  the  present  shall  delight. 

Like  them  decay. 

Our  lives  like  hastine  streams  must  be. 
That  into  one  engulfing  sea 

Are  doomM  to  fitll : 
The  sea  of  death,  whose  waves  roll  on 
O'er  king  and  kingdom,  crown  and  throoe,- 

And  swallow  aU. 

Alike  the  river's  lordly  tide. 
Alike  the  humble  riv^ets  glide. 

To  that  sad  wave ; 
Death  levels  poverty  and  pride. 
And  rich  and  poor  sleep  side  by  side 

Within  the  grave. 

The  following  little  ode  of  Francesco  de  Mediano  is  writltn  with 
much  tenderness  and  simplicity. 

''  O  mil  veces  con  migo  reduddo" 

O  tried  in  good  and  evil  hour. 

My  partner  through  life's  thorny  track. 
Propitious  to  mv  prayer,  what  power 
Hath  given  tiiee  to  thy  country  back? 

O  partner  of  my  soul,  how  soon 
With  thee  the  dancing  moments  flew  ^ 

Unfelt  the  burning  breaUi  of  noon, 
Unfelt  the  icy  breezes  blew. 

Companions  in  calamity. 

We  fled  the  stormy  ocean's  roar : 
Me  from  the  terrors  of  the  sea 

Fate  bore  in  safety  to  the  shore. 

Thee  hapless,  the  retreating  wave 

Swept  to  the  ocean  as  it  pass'dy 
Again  the  watery  war  to  brave. 

Again  to  buffet  with  the  blast. 

Santiso,  let  thy  grateful  vow. 

Thy  thankful  tear  and  prayer  be  given. 
Safe  at  the  last  I  see  thee  now. 

And  pour  my  silent  thanks  to  Heaven. 

O  miffht  we  find  in  this  repose 

A  home  and  harbour  for  our  age. 
Here  might  we  rest,  and  calmly  close 

Our  passions  with  our  pilgrimage ! 

Here,  where  the  early  roses  blow. 

The  first  to  bloom,  the  last  to  die  : 
Here,  where  the  favouring  heavens  bestow 

A  constant  spring' and  cloudless  sky. 
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Then  oofne»  the  Jiatting  toomenta  flee. 

The  rustic  board  and  wine  invite  i 
How  sweet  with  such  a  friend  as  thee 

To  steep  those  moments  in  delight  1  ' 

The  amorous  poems  are  in  general  exceedingly  interesting.  Though 
disfigured  by  occasional  conceits  or  agudezasy  as  they  are  gently  styled 
by  &e  Spanish  critics,  their  defects  are  much  more  than  redeemed  by 
frequent  pathos,  and  by  a  constant  gracefulness  of  conception  and  ex- 
pression, which  is  very  much  increased  by  the  melody  of  tlie  regular 
recurrence  of  the  rh3nnies  and  choruses.  Tlie  following  anonymous 
little  piece  affords  a  fair  specimen  of  this  class. 

'*  Ebro  caudaloto." 

O I  broad  and  limpid  river,  O I  elms  that  to  the  breeze 

O !  banks  so  fair  and  gay,  With  waving  branches  play,  I 

O !  meadows  verdant  ever,  O !  sands,  where  oft  at  ease  ! 

0 1  ^ves  in  green  array.  Her  careless  footsteps  stray :  I 

O !  if  m  field  or  plain  O !  if  in  field  or  plain 

My  love  should  hap  to  be,  My  love  should  chance  to  be. 

Ask  if  her  heart  retain  Ask  if  her  heart  retain 

A  thought  of  me.  A  thought  of  me. 

0 1  clear  and  crystal  dews  O !  warbling  birds  that  still 

That  in  the  morning  ray,  Salute  the  rise  of  day. 

All  bright  with  silveiy  hues.  And  plain  and  valley  fill 

Make  field  and  foliage  gay :  With  your  enchanting  lay: 

Oi  if  in  field  or  plain  O I  if  in  field  or  plain 

Mj  love  shoald  hap  to  be.  My  love  should  hap  to  be. 

Ask  if  her  heart  retain  Ask  if  her  heart  retain 

A  thought  of  me.  A  thought  of  me. 

We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  with  two  "  chanzonetas"  from  the 
amorous  department. 

''  Aunque  am  semblance  ayrado,** 

Bright  Eyes !  thou^  in  your  glances  lie 

I/isdain  and  cruelty : 
BmAii  Eyes  !  ye  cannot  now  deny 

That  ye  have  look'd  on  me. 

Though  death  within  that  frozen  air. 

And  angry  glances  lay : 
What  woe  could  with  the  bliss  compare, 

Of  gazing  on  their  ny? 
Though  pierced  with  mortal  agonies 

My  wounded  bosom  be,  ^ 
I  smile  amidst  my  pain*— bright  eyes  1 

For  ye  have  look'd  on  me. 

Ye  look'd  on  me  with  angry  gaze. 

And  hoped  to  work  me  woe. 
But  good  tor  ill,  those  heavenly  rays, 

And  life  for  death  bestow : 
For  though  your  angry  glances  shew 

Disdain  and  cruelty ; 
Fair  Eyes !  I  cannot  feel  my  woe. 

Since  ye  have  look'd  on  me. 

The  next  forms  an  excellent  pendant  to  the  preceding. 

"  OjM  bellos  no  osjkis." 

Fair  Eyes  1  be  not  so  proudly  gay 
In  these  your  golden  years  : 
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The  smile  tliaftgikb  the  chedL  UmU^, 
To-monow  mnis  to  tcus. 

Mv  love  thon  knowest  not,  thou  art 

So  used  to  Tictories, 
How  heavy  on  a  lover's  heart 

His  love's  uDkindness  lies. 

Soon  will  thy  coldness  waste  awa^ 

My  few  remaining  years. 
And  thou,  when  1  have  pass'd  away, 

May'st  yet  lament  in  tears. 

Thou  art  so  strona  in  loveliness. 
So  bright  with  beauty's  arms. 

Thy  haughty  coldness  is  not  less 
Than  thy  resplendent  charms. 

Yet  think,  ere  death  at  rest  shall  lay 

My  sorrows  and  my  fears. 
That  thou,  when  I  am  gone  for  aye, 
May'st  yet  lament  in  tears. 

Thy  mirthful  mood  sliall  change  when  thou 
dhalt  with  sad  eye  ducover 

The  death,  alas !  not  distant  now 
Of  thy  too  faithful  lover. 

Then  shall  the  cold  disdain  give  way 
That  in  thine  eyes  appears ; 

Fair  Eyes  I  although  in  smiles  ye  slay. 
Ye  shall  repent  in  tears. 

More  deep,  more  bitter  grows  my  care. 

As  gfows  thy  cruelty ; 
Mv  s£hs  are  scatter'd  on  the  air. 

My  tiopes  decay  and  die. 

And  can  thy  cheek  be  calmly  gay 
While  mine  such  sadness  wears  i 

And  canst  thou  bid  me  die  to-day. 
To  wail  that  death  with  tears  ? 


ON    LIPS    AMD    KISSING. 

«  But  who  those  ruddy  lips  can  miss^ 
Which  blessed  stiD  themselves  do  kiss." 

Aa  the  Editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  inserted  a  paper  upon 
Noses  in  one  of  his  earlier  numbers,  I  hope  he  will  think  I  am  rather 
advancing  than  receding  in  dignity  o£  subject,  if  I  request  admission 
for  a  few  remarks  on  lips,  an  appendage  diat  ministers  so  much  more 
copiously  to  our  gratifications  than  that  cartilaginous  projection  which 
in  many  human  subjects  may  be  defined  as  a  mere  caraeous  snuff-box, 
aflBxed  between  the  two  eyes.  How  various,  delicate,  and  deHghtful, 
on  the  contrary,  are  the  functions  of  the  lips  !  I  purpose  not  to  treat 
them  anatomically,  or  I  might  expatiate  on  the  exquisite  flexibility  of 
those  muscles,  which  by  the  incalculable  modulations  they  accom^dish, 
supply  difiTerent  languages  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  hardly 
ever  fatigue  the  speaker,  though  they  so  often  prove  wearisome  to  the 
auditor.  Nor  shall  I  dwell  upon  the  opposite  impressions  which  their 
exercise  is  calculated  to  excite,  from  the  ruby  mouth  of  a  Corinna 
"  warbling  immortal  verse  and  Tuscan  air,'*  to  the  lean-lipped  Xan- 
tippe  deafening  her  hen-pecked  mate,  or  the  gruff  voice  o£  the  turnkey 
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wbo  wak^  you  out  of  a  sound  deep,  td  tell  you  it  is  seven  o'clock,  and 
you  must  get  up  directly  to  be  hanged.  But  I  shall  proceed  at  once 
to  external  beauty,  although  it  must  be  admitted,  before  I  enter  into 
the  mouth  of  my  subject,  that  there  is  no  fixed  standard  of  perfection 
for  this  feature,  either  in  form  or  colour.  Poor  Mungo  Park,  after 
having  turned  many  African  women  sick,  and  frightened  others  into 
fits,  by  his  unnatural  whiteness,  was  once  assured  by  a  kind-hearted 
woolly-headed  gentleman,  that  though  he  could  not  look  upon  him 
without  an  involuntary  disgust,  he  only  felt  the  more  compassion  for 
his  misfortune ;  and  upon  another  occasion  he  overheard  a  jury  of 
matrons  debating  whether  a  female  could  be  found  in  any  country  to 
kiss  such  emaciated  and  firigbtful  lips.  How  Noah's  grandchildren, 
the  African  descendants  of  Ham,  came  to  be  black,  has  never  yet  been 
satisfactorily  explained,  and  it  were  therefore  vain  to  inquire  into  the 
origin  of  their  enormous  lips,  which  do  not  seem  better  adapted  to  a 
hot  climate  than  our  own  ;  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
ancient  Egyptians  were  as  ponderously  provided  in  this  respect  as  their 
own  bull-god,  for  the  Sphinx  has  a  very  Nubian  mouth,  and  the  Mem- 
non's  head,  so  far  from  giving  us  the  idea  of  a  musical  king  who  could 
compete  with  Pan  or  Apollo,  rather  tempts  us  to  exclaim  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Dryden — 

''  Thou  sing  with  him,  thou  booby!  never  pipe 
Was  so  profan'd  to  touch  that  blubber'd  up." 

Belzoni  may  grub  for  ever  in  tiie  ruins  of  Thebes  before  he  will  find  the 
representation  of  a  single  Egyptian  half  so  well  made  as  himself;  for  a 
more  angular  and  awkward  set  of  two-legged  animals  seem  never  to 
have  existed*  They  must  have  worshipped  monkies  on  account  of  their 
resemblance  to  their  own  human  form  divine;  and  we  cannot  attribute 
their  appearance  to  the  unskilfulness  of  the  artist  rather  than  the  de- 
formity of  the  subject,  for  the  drawings  pf  animals  are  always  accurate, 
and  sometimes  extremely  graceful. 

All  this  only  makes  it  the  more  wonderful  that  Cecrops,  by  leading  a 
colony  from  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  to  Attica,  should  found  a  nation 
which,  to  say  nothing  of  its  surpassing  pre-eminence  in  arts  and  arms, 
attained  in  a  short  period  that  exquisite  proportion  and  beauty  of  form 
of  which  they  have  left  us  memorials  in  iheir  glorious  statues,  and  have 
thus  eternally  fixed  the  European  standard  of  symmetry  and  loveliness. 
The  vivid  ftuicy  of  the  Greeks  not  only  peopled  woods,  waves,  and 
mountains  with  imaginary  beings,  but  by  a  perpetual  intermingling  of 
the  physical  and  moral  world,  converted  their  arms,  instruments,  and 
decorations  into  types  and  symbols,  thus  elevating  inanimate  objects 
into  a  series  of  hieroglyphics,  as  they  had  idealised  their  whole  system 
of  mythology  into  a.  complicated  allegory.  To  illustrate  this  by  re- 
curring to  the  subject  of  our  essay.  Many  people  contemplate  the 
classical  bow  of  the  ancients  without  recollecting  that  its  elegant  shape 
is  supplied  originally  by  Nature,  as  it  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  line 
described  by  the  sur^ce  of  the  upper  lip.  It  is  only  by  recalling  this 
circumstance  that  we  can  fully  appreciate  that  curious  felicity  which 
appropriated  the  lip-shaped  bow  to  Apollo  the  god  of  eloquence,  and 
to  Cupid  the  god  of  love,  thus  typifying  that  amorous  shaf^  which  is 
never  so  powerfully  shot  into  the  heart  as  through  the  medium  of  a 
kiss.     It  is  in  this  spirit  of  occult  as  well  as  visible  beauty  that  classical 
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.dittiqiikgr^BtottldaM  IMt  Mid  fltddM.  Ho  ttpp^lip  em  be  |mmoirtided 
beaudMnideM  it  have*  this  line  as  diMin<^  ddliied  as  I  now  se^ft 
before  ate  in  a  ileii^pnig  itifiuit.  I  am  'B<irrf  to  be  personal  towards  my 
readers,  particlilarly  &ose  of  the  Mr  sex,  bnt,  my  dear  Madam,  it  Is 
liseless  to  consnlt  your  glass,  *  or  complain  that  the  mirrors  are  not  hs3f 
BO  well  made  now  as  they  were  when  yon  were  ye>anger.  By  biting 
ijiem  you  may  indeed  make  **  your  lips  blush  deeper  sweets,'*  but  you 
oaanot  bid  them  display  the  desiderata  outline.  Such  yain  endea- 
▼oUrs,  like  the  formal  ^mumbling  of  prayers,  *^  are  btt  useless  fbrma- 
lities  and  lip-labour."  Your's  are,  in  fact,  (be  it  spoken  in  a  whisj>er) 
what  a  friend  of  mine  denominates  sixpenny  lips,  from  their  tenuity, 
and  maintains  them  to  be  indicative  of  deceit.  He,  however,  is  a 
physiognomist,  which  I  am  not,  or  at  least  only  to  a  very  modified  ex- 
tent. All  those  muscles  whidi  are  flexible  and  liable  to  be  caUed  into 
action  by  the,  passions  may,  1  conceive,  permanently  assume  some 
portion  of  .the.  form  into  whidi  they  are  most  frequently  thrown,  and 
thiis  betray  to  .us  the  predominant  feelings  of  the  mind ;  but  as  no 
eoiotions  can  influence  the  collocation  of  our  features,  -or  the  fixed  con- 
stituents of  our.  frame,  I  have  no  faith  in  their  indications.  As  to  the 
craniologists  and  others  who  maintain  that  we  are  made  angels  and 
devils,  not  by.  wings  at  our  shoulders  or  tails  at  our- backs,  but  by  t)ie 
primitive  bosses  upon  our  skulls,  I  retiommend  them'  a  voyagis  to  op^ 
of  the  South  Sea  islands,  vdiere  they  will  find  $he  ma^sH  diversity  of  in- 
dividual character^'  although  all  the  infants  heads  are  put  into  a  frame 
a^  the  birth,  and  compelled  to  grow  up  in  the  shape  of  a  8ii^rr4aA& 
Kot  that  Spurzheim  would  be  embarrassed  by  this  circumstance.  He 
would  only  pronounce  firom  their  mitre-like  configuration  that  they  had 
the  organ  of  Episcopativeness. 

Kay,  Miss,  I  have  not  been  so  absorbed  in  this  little  digression,  but 
tliat  I  have  observed  you  endeavouring  to  complete  the  classical  cqa* 
tOur  or  your  mouth  by  the  aid  of  lipsalve,  as  if*  bees-wax  and  rouge . 
could  supply  what  the  plastic  and  delicate  hand  of  Nature  h^s  failed 
to  impress.  Cupid  has  not  stamped  his  bow  upon  your  mouth,  yet  I 
swear  by  those  lips,  (I  wish  you  would  take  a  hint  from  one  ojT  our 
Little  though  by  no  means  one  of  6ur  minor  poets,  and  call  upon  me 
to  kiss  the  book,)  ^hat  they  are  beautifully  ripe  and  ruddy, 

*'  Like  to  a  double  cheny,  fleemiog  psited, 
.     And  yet  an  union  io. partition." 

They  ace  such  as  Cornelius  Gallus  loved  ;-^ 

'^  Fhumneadilexi,  roodieumque  tomentia  labn« 
Qtts  mihi  gustanti  buia  plena  darent  :'* 

and  if  any  one  should  object  Uiat  an  Egyptian  prsefect  was  a  bad  jadge 
of  bea»ty,  :you  may  safely  ^  maintain  that  the  elegies  which  bear  his 
nnme,  were  in  lact  composed  by  monks  of  the  midSe  age,  whose  oom- 
petsw^  to  decide  upon  sueh  a  subject  will  hardly  be  disputed.  Those 
lips  are  Ml  and  round,  but  beware  of  their  being  tempted  into  a  ll'o- 
v^rd  exprenion,  for,  i£  - 

"  Like  a  misbehaved  and  sullen  wench 

"Thou  pout'st  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love,** 

I  will  supply  thee  with  no  more  eulogiums  from  cither  monks  or  prse- 
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teeU.-  The  '^dumbereoa  pout"  whkli  K««te  hm  taddtghtAittyid^- 
scribed  in  his.  skejpifig  DeiTf  is  the  only  one  which  is  heoomiag. . 

I  see  another  of  my  readers  mincing  up  her  mouth,  with  £ftt  toss 
of.  the  bead  and  self-satisfied  air,  which  assure  me  that  she  is  a  flirt 
and  a  coquette ;  and  though  her  lips  be  ruddy, ''  as  they  in  pure  vermil* 
lionhad  been  dyed,'-  I  entreat  her  to  recollect,  that  "  lips  though  rosy 
must  still  be  fed,"  and  recommend  her  *'  to  fall  upon  her  knees  and 
thank  heaven  fasting  for  a  good  man's  love."  If  she  make  mouths  at 
me  as  well  as  at  her  lovers,  and  heed  not  my  counsel,  I  can  only 

exclaim 

"  Take,  O  lake  those  lips  away. 
Which  so  often  were  forsworn/'  &c. 

and  have  nothing  to  thank  her  for  but  the  recalling  of  those  exqubite 
lanes,  whether  they  be  Shakspeare's  or  Fletcher's. 

Now,  however,  I  behold  a  nobler  vision  hanging  over  and  irradi- 
ating the  page.  It  is  of  a  lovdv  nymph,  in  whose  looks  and  lips  the 
bows  of  Apollo  and  Cupid  teem  intertwined  and  indented.  She  does 
Bot  simper  from  affectation,  nor  smile  because  it  is  becoming,  nor 
compress  her  lips  to  hide  a  defective  tooth,  nor  open  them  to  displav 
the  symmetry  of  the  rest ;  but  her  month  has  that  expression  wtii^ 
the  painter  of  Bathylhis,  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  was  instructed  to 
catdi, — 

**  And  sire  his  lips  that  speaking  air 
As  ifa  word  wei^'hovering  there.** 

Her^s  is  not  of  that  inexpressive  doll-like  character,  which  seems  to 
smirk  as  if  it  were  conscious  of  its  own  silly  prettiness ;  nor  has  she 
tfaiB  pouting  coine-kis»-me  nnder-lip  of  sealing-wax  hue  which  one  sees 
in  the  portraits  of  Lely  and  Kneller ;  but  whue  in  the  animation  of  her 
looks  intelligence  seems,  to  be  beaming  from  her  eyes,  enchantment 
appears  to  dwell  within  £he  ruby  portals  of  her  mouth.  Its  very 
sdence  is  eloquent,  for  her*s  are  the  lips  which  Apollo  loved  in  l)a- 

C'  He,  and  Cupid  in  his  Psyche, — which  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  have 
mortati'sed  in  lAarble,  and  which  immutable  Nature  still  produces 
when  she  is  in  her  happiest  and  most  graceful  mioods.  Her's  is  the 
month,  in  short,  which,  to  use  an  appropriate  botanical  phrase,  eon- 
duets  us  by  a  natural  and  delightful  inosculation  to  the  second  division, 
or  rather  union  of  my  sabfect — Kissltig. 

Thn  is  a  very  ancient  and  laudable  practice,  whether  as  a  mafk  of 
respect  or  affection*  The  Roman  Emperors  saluted  their  principal 
officers  by  a  kiss ;  and  the  same  mode  of  congratulation  was  customary 
upon  every  promotion  or  fortunate  event.  Among  the  same  people, 
men  were  allowed  to  kiss-  their  female  relations  on  the  montli,  diat 
they  might  know  whether  they  smelt  of  wine  or  not^  as  it  seems  diose 
vaunted  dames  and  damsels  were  apt  to  make  too  free  with  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  notwithirtanding  a  {Mrohibition  to  the  coiMraTy. 
The  refinement  of  manners  among  these  classical  females  was  probably 
pretty  much  upon  a  par  with  that  depicted  in  the  Beggar's  Opera, 
where  Macheath  exclaims,  after  saluting  ^^nny  I>iver,— ''  one  may 
know  by  your  kiss  that  your  gin  is  excellent"  The  ancients  used  not 
only  to  kiss  their  dying  relations,  from  a  strange  notion  that  they  should 
vol..  IV.  NO.  XVII.  iz 
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inhale  tlie  departing  80ul,»  but  repeated  the  salutation  when  diead;  bjr 
way  of  valediction  ;  and,  finally,  when  they  were  laid  upon  the  ftinemt 
pile.  There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes;  but  foY*  my  own  part,  I  would 
rather  salute  the  living  ;  and  I  eVen  carry  my  singularity  so  far  as  to 
prefer  the  soft  lips  of  a  female,  to  that  mutual  presentation  of  bristled 
cheeks  to  which  one  is  subject  by  the  customs  of  France.  A  series  of 
essays  has  been  written  on  the  rational  recreation  of  kissing,  by  John 
Everard,  better  known  as  Johannes  Secundus,  the  author  of  the  Basia, 
which  has  the  disgrace  of  being  even  more  licentious  than  his  proto- 
types, Propertius  and  Catullus.  This  gentleman  held  the  same  situ- 
ation under  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  that  Gil  Bias  filled  under  the 
Archbishop  of  Granada  ;  but  instead  of  devoting  his  time  to  the  im- 
provement of  homilies,  he  employed  himself  in  describing  kisses  of 
every  calibre,  from  the  counterpart  of  that  bestowed  by  Petruchio 

upon  his  bride,  who 

'  "■  **  kist  her  lips 
With  such  a  clamorous  smack,  that  at  the  p&rtiug 
All  the  church  echo'd" 

to  the  fond  and  gentle  embrace  described  by  Milton,  whMi  Adam, 
gazing  upon  our  first  parent  in  the  delicious  bowers  of  Eden — 

^  "  in  delight 

Both  of  her  beauty  and  submissive  charms 
Smiled  with  superior  love,  as  Jupiter 
On  Juno  smiles,  when  he  impregns  the  clouds 
That  shed  May  flowers  ;  aud  press'd  her  matron  lip 
With  kisses  pure/' 
Old  Ben  Jonson,  unlike  Captain  Wattle,  preferred  the  taste  of  bis 
mistress's  lip  to  Sillery  or  Chateau-Margaud,  for  which  we  have  the 
authority  of  his  well-known  song— 

"  Or  leave  a  kiss  within  the  cup, 
And  I'll  not  ask  for  wine." 
And  Anacreon  himself,  tippler  as  he  was,  did  not  relish  bis  Cbian, 
'*  had  not  the  lips  of  love  first  toueh'd  the  flowing  bowl."  The  poets  in 
general  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  possessed  *'  lips  that  beauty 
hath  seldom  bless'd  ;"  and  if  they  have  not  always  recorded  this  fact, 
they  were  probably  restrained  by  the  sonctitude  of  that  injunction 
which  orders  us  not  to  kiss  and  teu.  Yet  there  ought  to  be  no  squeam- 
islmess  in  the  confession,  for  Nature  herself  is  ever  setting  us  examplea 
of  cordiality  and  love,  without  the  least  affectation  of  secrecy — 

"  This  woody  realm 

Is  Cupid*s  bower ;  see  how  the  trees  eawreathe 
Their  arms  in  amorous  embraces  twined! 
The  giigglines  of  the  rill  that  runs  beneath, 
Are  but  the  kisses  which  it  leaves  behind. 
While  softly  sighing  through  these  fond  retreats. 
The  wanton  wwd  woos  every  thing  it  meets." 
We  may  all  gaze  upon  the  scene,  when,  according  to  the  poet, 

*'  The  far  horizon  kisses  the  red  sky," 
or  look  out  upon  the  ocean 

"  When  the  uplifted  waters  kiss  the  clouds." 


*  Plato  seems  to  have  thought  that  this  interchange  might  occur  among  the 
Hving,  for  he  Mys  when  he  kisses  his  mistc«69, 

**  My  soul  then  flutters  to  my  lip, 
Ready  to  fly  and  mix  with  thine." 
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There  was  doubtl^s  an  open  fooij;>ath  over  that  "  heaven-kissing  hill/' 
whereon,  according  to  Sbakspeare,  the  feathered  Merairy  alighted ; 
and  there  were,  probably)  many  onamoured  jvanderers  abroad  on  that 
tranquil  night  recorded  by  the  same  poet-^ 

**  When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees^ 
And  they  did  make  no  noise." 

Even  that  phlegmatic  compound,  a  pie,  has  Jts  .kissing-crnst.  Ther^ 
is  no  kissing,  indeed,,  animate  or  inanimate,  that  has  mot  its  recom-* 
mendations ;  but  there  is  a  nondescript  species,  somewhat  between 
both,  gainst  which  I  beg  to  enter  my  protest — J  mean  the  degrading 
cereuM>ny  of  a  man  made  in  God's  image,  ^  kneetiog  to  kiss  the  hand  of 
a  fellow  mortal  at  Court,  merely  because  that  mortal  is  the  owper  of  a 
crown,  and  the  dispenser  of  places  and  titles.  Nay,  there  are  incon- 
sistent beings  who  have  kissed  the  foot  of  die  Servant  of  s^rv^uits  at 
Rome,  and  yet  boggled  at  performmg  the  ko-tou  at  Pekin,  to  the  Son 
of  the  Moon,  the  Brother  of  the  Sun,  and  the  Lord  of  tbe  Celestial 
Smpire.  Instead  of  complaining  at  knocking  their  nobs  upon  the 
floor  before  such  an  august  personage,  it  seemed  rea^nable  to  suppose 
that  they  would  conjure  up  in  their  imaginations  much  more  revolting 
indignities.  Rabelais,  when  he  was  in  Uie  suite  of  Cardinal  Lorraine, 
accompanied  him  to  Rome,  and  no  sooner  saw  him  poostrate  before 
the  Pope,  and  kissing  his  toe,  as  customary,  than  he  suddenly  turned 
round,  shut  the  door,  and  scaiiqiered  home.  Upon  his  return,  the 
cardinal  asked  him  the  meaning  of  this  insuk.  WheA  I  saw  you,  said 
Rabelais,  who  are  my  master,  and,. moreover,  a  cardinal  and  a  prince, 
kissing  the  Pope's  foot,  I  could  not  bear  to  anticipate  the  sort  of  cere- 
mony that  was  probably  reserved  for  your  servant.  H. 


SONNET* 

FROM  TH£  XTAL1A)<  OF  OiAMBATTlSTA  PASTORINI. 
Written  after  the  bombardment  of  Genoa  by  Louis  XIV. 

My  Genoa,  if  I  view  with  tearless  jeye 

Thy  beautsoas  bosom  in  its  blood  bedew'd^ 

'Tis  not  a  thankless  child's  ingratitude. 

Bat  that  my  strujejlin^  soul  denies  a  sigh. 
1  glory  in  thy  mln^iInaJe8ty, 

otern  token  of  thy  courage  unsubdued  ; 

Where'er  1  turn  1  see  thy  fragments  strew'd, 

And  in  thy  peril  read  thy  prowess  high. 
The  noblest  tnumph  is  to  suffer  well. 

And  nobly  hast  thou  Iriumph'd  o'er  thy  foes 

In  that  immutable  tranauillity  \ 
Still  in  thine  honour'd  wails  may  Freedom  dwell ; 

Still  may'st  thou  proudly  say  amidst  thy  woes, 

"  Yes  I  welcome  Kuin  f  never  Slavery." 

I  ' ■ ' -  I      I  I    I  -  •      ' "^  T     ^ 

*  This  sonnet  is  cited  by  the  Edinbargb  Reviewer  of  Mathias*  work,  as  the  finest 
in  the  Italian  language, 

s2 
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TRlJflTY    COlt^fiaB,  CAICBRiJ>G£«   FORTY   YSAM   AOO. 

-  It  was  a  loYdy  morning ;  a  remittance  liad  arriYed  in  the  very  niek 
bf  time ;  my  two  horses  were  in  excellent  condition ;  and  I  resolved, 
with  a  College  chum,  to  pnt  in  execution  a  long  concerted  scheme  of 
drivhig  to  Lohdon,  Tandem.  We  sent  our  horses  forward,  got  others 
at  Cambridge,  and  tossing  algebra  and  Anacfaarsis  ^'to  the  dogs" 
Mitted  in  high  spirits.-^ We  ran  up  to  London  in  style — ^went  baD'pttch 
to  the  play — and  after  a  quiet  br^dcfaat  at  the  dt.  James's,  set  oat  widi 
^  own  horses  npon  a  dashing  drive  through  the  west  end  of  dbe  tbwit. 
^e  were  turning  down  the  Haymarket,  wl^n  whom,  to  my  utjter  horror 
and  oonstemattoni  should  I  see  crossing'to  meet  us,  but  my  old  warm* 
hearted,  bnt  severe  and  peppery,  uncle,  Sir  Thomas —^f 

To  escape  was  imposswle. — ^A  cart  before,  and  two  carriages  behind, 
tnade  us  stationary ;  and  I  mentally  resigned  att  idea  of  ever  succeeding 
to  h]»  five  thousand  per  annum.  Up  he  came.  *'  What !  can  I  beHeve 
myeyeef  Georgef  what  the —^  do  you  do  here?    Tandem  too,  by 

'/'    (I  leave  blanks  tbft  the  signifioant  aecompaniments  whidi 

dropped  ^om  his  mouth,  like  pearis  and  rubies  in  tlie  fairy  tale,  wtten 
lie  was  in  a  passion.)  *^  I  have  it,*'  thought  I,  as  an  idea  crossed;  my 
mind  whioh  1  resolved  to  Mlow.  I  lool^  right  and  iclt,  as  iTit  Was 
•otposi^Me  it  oofdd  be  me  he  was  addressing. — **  WhatryotrdonTt 
know  me,  you  young  dog  ?  don't  know  your  own  unde?  Why,  Sir,r-^ 
in  the  name  of  cMtmon  sense-^Pdisw!  youVe  done  wid|i  tlMilt>-LWhy 
in ...p...^ Bsme  an't  you  atOambridge?"  '^ At  Cambridge,' sir?**  ^i,  I. 
^  At  Cambridge^  sir,''  he  repeated  mimidting  my  affected  tntonisb- 
luent ;  ^  why,  I  snppo^  you  never  were  at  Oambridge!  Oh?  y&i  ytiung 
spendthrift ;  is  this  die  nuMnet  you  dispbse  of  my  aSowance  ?  Is  this 

the' way  you  read  hard?  You  young profligale!  yon  young -yoti* — 

Saeiag  he  was  getting  energetic,  I  begsir  tobe  a^rehensive  of  a  s<^ene; 
aad  resolved  to  dim  the  curtain  at  once.  **  Really,  sir,"  Said  I,  with 
as  bmen  a  look  as  f  oooldsumsMn  upon  emergency,  **  I  havenot  the 
hoiKNir  of  youf  aoquaintance"--^ia  large  eyes  ass^niH^  a  fixed  star^ 
of  astonishment — '*  I  muist  confess  you  halve'  the  advantasei  6f  me. 
Excuse  me,  but,  iomy  knowledge,  I  never  saw  you  hefyteh^AtoT- 
rent,  I  perceived,  was  eoming.**^**  Make  no  apologies,  liiey  are  un- 
necessary*  Your  next  rencmtre  wiU,  I  hope,  be  nkore  fbrtanate ; 
though  your  finding  your  eonntry  cousin  in  London  is  like  looking  fbr 
a  needle  in  a  bundle  of  hay. — Bye  bye,  old  buck.-'  The  cart  was  re- 
moved, and  I  drove  off;  yet  not  without  seeing  him,  in  a  paroxysm'  of 
rage  half  frightfUl  half  ludicrous,  toss  his  hat  on'  the  grotod,  atid 
hearing  him  exclaim — ^  He  disowns  me !  the  jackanapes !  disowns  ^b 
own  uncle,  by " 

Poor  Philip  Chichester's  look  of  amasement  at  thk  finisbed  stroke  of 
impudence  is  present,  at  this  instant,  to  my  memory.  I  think.  I'  see  his 
ftice,  which  at  no  period  had  more  expression  than  a  turnip,  assume 
that  air  of  a  peni^ive  simpleton,  (Tvn  moutfm  qui  rivt,  which  he  so  often 
and  so  snccessfuUy  exhibited  pver  an  incomprehensible  problem  in 
*•  Prinei{Na."  "  Well !  you  've  done  it. — Dished  completely.  What 
could  induce  yoxi  to  be  such  a  blockhead  V  aaid  he.  *'  The  family  of 
the  BloeUteads,  my  dear  Phil,''  I  replied,  **  is  ikr  too  creditably  ei^ta- 
bWihad  In  sodsiy  to  wnder  theii^  aUiance  disgmceib!.    I  "m  proud  t6 
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bdong  to  :bq  prerailing  a  party."  "  Pshaw  I  this  is  no  time  for  Joldng. 
What>lo  ba  done?*'  ^  Mlhyv  wiiaii(d<ie»aniAn'Waiita  jokei'^hil,  but 
when. he  *s ia, trouble ^  ^jweyerp  aclkiu  to  bafiimge^  an4i«ey  fos-C^m- 
bl^dgeJiJ98|a^tly."  ''  CmbriigtV*  '*  In  th«t  t^ifikUog  of  «^ci  ey(|-^i^ 
^  mooi^Qt  to  hfi  loat.  •  My.unple  willipoa^tWre  ;with  four  hordes  u^ 
stamly;  «n4  niy.only  chance  of  avoiaing,  tttal  romantic  misfbrtwue 
oC  bei|[ig:  ,cut  off  with  a  shilliifg,  i&  to  be  ther^e  before  him." 

.,.With<^ut- settling  oucbill at  the  inn*  or ^making.a. single arrangei^ien^ 
we  (^bed  ba^k  tp  Cambridge.  Nerer,,  eiis^l  I.forgjSt  th^^.m^^n^ 
ansuftty.X  tnd^red  on  my  way  Uiere.  Every  tilMBg'  waa  agiun^t  ui^  .  A 
l^eavy-  rain  ,ha4  fallen  in  the  night,  and  the  roads  were  wretched.  Tiiib 
traces  b^ke — t^ppike. gates  were,  shut — droves  of  sheep  and  carls  im*- 
peded  our  progress; — ^IjNQt  in^  spite  of  all  these  obtacjles^  we  preached  >tk4 

Qoll«ne  in^  j^ss  than  six  hours.    "  Has  Sir  Thomas been  bare  V 

said  I  ^1  the  ponter  with  ai^  agitation  J  could  not  conceal.  '*  No,  .air/' 
J^hil  *f  ,t^^]£ed  Goii  and  tfH>k  oi^urage."  "  If  ^  doea,.]teU  himsoAi^ 
so^"  s^d  1,1  gi^g  vfracipus  Thomas  his  instructions,  and  putting^A 
gwj^f^  u^  h\f  haj^  to  sharpen  his  n^eps^ory.  ^*  Phil,  ray*  dear  iellow, 
4oiii*t  shevf  ypiiir  face,  oat  of  college  ibr  tliis  fortnight*  You  tw^l  Ged 
blesajOH^*!-7-i  had  barely  tix^  to  get  to,  my  qwn  room»  to  bay e  my  togii 
ag4  ^flff^r  fc^ttft  roe,:^ewtoii  »nd  ArMitptle  Mf^p  mt,  .opiae6|,.mch 
c^SJpi<H^#Dd|^)>y4i^^^l'Q^  atre^fed  around  ^n  l^ari^d.confiisiott,  whcft 
my  wicle^ove^ii^p.to.ibe  ga^. ,..    ,    ...  ..  ,  .  •  /  ,   .  .  ^ 

iiiVfPoB^fi  ,Lwjst-tq,^^Mr.— T-tv*|  saidrl^ei.  "ti^.be  in  his  rooms  Si^ 

^Xfl^  »«Ti^I  »W:^N;<l»H^  a  J>«ap.  <^  Vw^i^W^  ^m  niin«tea  agow? 
j[|bii?«)|v»IWVtbe  first,  bi)rt»iicer.tbe  Ess^msoiirfiTTulh,  .aft.TbowinsjIrjtt 


i»9?^Pilifowb  «<^?«ffi»  vM  ^W  ibr  me  j,  .nor  ^^%  M  ffpt»  well  ^ 
for* .  \  *^%1,.  ,x^Pry  -tkely.  ,.I(ea4^ ..  very  .har4»  4  d»r^,  saf??"*.  Vj^a 
danb^v<3^thfi^t,  ^^,be^eyei  .5ir,'',.said  Tlionw**  as  b^ild  ^  hraas<  .  ** /Yoli 
anijLsciousr^  fellow Ji.b^  da^^.y^M  look  in  my  face-.aad  toll,  me  snekd 
deliberate  falsehood?  Ypuknow he's  not  in  college l"  ,'.'  Notin.eoU6|^ 

Hir,  ^A:l  }¥f¥i^. "  "  No<i€^of.yonr,hjopea  or  iaars  to  me.  .Sbew.>»ajh«i 

roiQmsi<nr^If^o^bouxsj;igO.Idid|npt/«ee — — »  See.him>*^yes,{*V«niOMl 
li^i|n,t«|n4>^V«'9en  tho  last  of  ^mf  •''  i 

.  Hf,  b»i  now  ^ei^d^  my  r^OR^ ;  and  nearer  s^l  I  forget  his  look'<|f 
a»poj4^vf^f9it,  o(  anma^m^nt  t^avdecing^  on  incrednlity,  whoBfl  p^tasly 
cam^Xor.war4i  t^ok.his  hand,<andwelpomed  him  to  Cambridge.;  '^|^ 
daar  Sir„,how  ace  .you?  What. lucky  wind  has  blown  you  h^mi^ 
•^^"  Wnat,.Geqrge!  who — what-i-why^ — I  ^m't  believe  n:^  eyesi!i-f«- 
*<  U^wi^^iqpy^.I  amtosfie  youl"  I  eontinued;.  "Ijow  kin|]<«f  pmM 
f:(m^f>)^9W:  wel^ypu're  looking!" — **Uo^  people  may  be  docleiv^^ 
l^y^^^,.pe^^  I. met* a  fellow,  in  ^.land^sn^  «l 

the  Haymarket,  so  like  you,  in  every  particular,  that  I  hailed  him.^at 
0n9^.,..X<hf^'pn9py.4^wn^.  B)e^ — afife^ned  to  cut  a.joke--^ad.dtt>ve 
p^.. .  Never  w^  1  more,  tfiken  off  my  stilts  I  I  came  down  dix«(^« 
with  four  post-horses,  to  tell  your.Tut^r;  to  teU  the  Master;  to  t^ 
all  the  College^  that  I  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  wjth  you;,  that 
I  would  be  responsible  for  your  debts  no  longer ;  to  inclose  you  fifty 
pounds,  and  disown  you  forever." — **.  My  dear  Sir,  hdw  singulsor!^ 
— '*  Siiigular  I  I  wonder  at  perjury  no  longer^  fiir  my  part*  I  would 
have  gone  into  any  court  of  justice  and  havetafcsn  HiK^Mii  tl  was 
you.    Jt  nerfsx  saw  auch.  a  liki^tiss.     Your  iJMhiar/Mdb.^  fsihat^ 
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mother  were  acquainted,  or  I'm  niistaketi*  The  air,  the  height,  the 
voice ;  all  but  the  manner,  and  damme,  that  was  not  youn.  No— no, 
you  never  would  have  treated  your  old  uncle  «o.*' — **  How  rt^oked  I 

am,  that *'    "  Rejoiced!  so  am  I.     I  would  not  but  have  been 

undeceived  for  a  thousand  guineas.  Nothing  but  seeing  ycm  here  sa 
quiet,  so  studious,  surrounded  by  problems,  would  have  convinced  me. 
Ecod !  I  can't  tell  you  how  I  was  startled.  I  had  been  told  some  queer 
stories,  to  be  sure,  about  your  Cambridge  etiquette.  I  faeisrd  that 
two  Cambridge  men,  one  of  St.  John's,  the  other  of  Trinity,  had  met 
on  the  top  of  Vesuvius,  and  that  though  they  knew  each  other  by 
sight  and  reputation,  yet  never  having  been  formally  introdticed,  like 
two  simpletons  they  looked  at  each  other  in  silence,  and  left  the 
mountain  separately  and  without  speaking; — and  that  cracked  fellow- 
commoner.  Meadows,  had  shewn  me  a  caricature,  taken  from  the  life, 
representing  a  Cambridge  man  drowning,  and  another  gownsman 
standing  dn  the  brink,  exclaiming,  '  Oh!  that  I  had  had  the  honour  of 
being  introduced  to  that  man,  diat  I  might  have  takisn  the  liberty  of 

saving  him!'     But, it,  thought  I,  he  never  would  carry  it  so  far 

with  his  own  uncle! — I  never  heard  your  fkther  wds  a  gay  man,*'  con- 
tinued he,  musing ;  "  yet,  as  you  sit  in  that  light,  the  likeness  is^ " 

I  moved  instantly — "  feut  it's  impossible,  you  know,  It's  impossible. 
Come,  my  dear  fellow,  come ;  I  must  get  some  dmner.  Who  could 
he  bet     Never  were  two  people  so  alike!" 

We  dined  at  the  inn,  and  spent  the  evening  together;  and  instead  of 
the  fifty,  the  "  last  fifty,**  he  generously  gave  me  a  dtidfl  for  three 
times  the  amount  He  left  Cambridge  the  next  morlling,  and  his  last 
words  were,  as  he  entered  his  carriage,  "  My  brother  vxu  a  handsome 
man;  and  there  was  a  Lady  Somebody,  who,  ihe  world  said,  was  Partial 
to  him.  She  may  have  a  son.  Most  surprising  likeness.  Gbd  bless 
you!  Read  hard,  you  young  dog ;  remember.  Like  as  two  brodters!" 
1  never  saw  him  again. 

His  death,  which  happened  a  few  months  afterwards,  in  consequence 
of  his  being  Ut  in  a  bet,  contracted  when  he  was  a  *'  little  elevated," 
left  me  the  heir  to  his  fine  estate ;  I  wish  I  could  add,  to  his  many  and 
noble  virtues.  I  do  not  attempt  to  palliate  deception.  It  is  arwaya 
criminal.  But,  I  am  sure,  no  severity,  no  reprimand,  no  reproaches, 
would  have  had  half  the  effect  which  his  kindness,  his  confidence,  and 
his  generosity  wrought  on  me.  It  reformed  me  thoroughly,  and  at 
once.  I  did  not  see  London  again  till  I  had  graduated :  and  if  my 
degree  was  unaccompanied  by  brilliant  honours,  it  did  not  disgrace  my 
Uncle's  liberality  or  his  name.  Many  years  have  elapsed  since  our 
last  interview ;  but  I  never  reflect  on  it  without  pain  and  pleasure — 
pain,  that  our  last  intercourse  on  earth  should  have  been  marked  by 
the  grossest  deception;  and  pleasure,  that  the  serious  reflections  it 
awakened  cured  me  for  ever  of  all  wish  to  deceive,  and  made  the  open 
and  straightforward  path  of  life,  that  of 

Ak  old  Student. 
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PORTBAIT   OF    A    8Bl»TVAGSNABrY.* 

I  BATS  leeorded  the  ^tauxe  of  being  i^  father ;  candour  obliges  me 
to  meattoQ  aome  of  its  annoyances.  My  son  grew  up  widi  a  decided 
predilection  for  that  profession  which  I  have  ever  held  in  deep  abhor- 
rence— the  Army*  Habituated*  as  I  have  said,  to  look  at  men  and 
actions  in  the  abstract  and  elemental,  I  could  not  see  why  gold  lace  and 
feathers«and  scarlet  cloth  and  music,  should  so  dazzle  and  stun  me  to 
al)  ptrceptions  of  right  and  wrong,  as  to  make  me  respect  the  man  who 
would  hire  hiip^f  as  a  trader  in  blood.  Such  persons,  I  may  be  told, 
are  necessary ;  b^t  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  my  son  in  the  occupation. 
The  Army  will  excuse  me : — they  have  the  admiration  of  a  thoughtless 
world,  and  may  well  despise  the  crazy  notions  of  a  fantastical  old  man, 
who  cannot  see  any  power  of  absolution  either  in  a  Pope  or  a  gold 
epaulette. — My  youngster  was  reasoned  out  of  this  boyish  hankering; 
but,  a]as  1  his  second  chQice  still  was  uncongenial  witl^  my  wishes,  for 
be  now  selected  the  Bar^  My  notions,  I  am  aware,  are  absurd,  un- 
reasonable, preposteroiis;  but  that  I  might  venerate  at  least  one  indivi- 
dual of  tliia  profession,  I  have  been  all  my  life  looking  for  the  advent 
of  some  comscientiouB  barrister,  who  should  scrupulously  refuse  a  brief, 
unless  the  cause  of  his  client  at  least  wore  the  appearance  of  honesty 
and  juetice ;  who  should  exert  his  skill  and  eloquence  in  redressing 
the  injured,  and  releasing  the  unwary  from  the  traps  and  fetters  of  the 
law,  while  he  le£t  knav^  and  robbers  (o  its  merited  inflictions.  How 
can  I  respect,  a  being,  the  confidant,  perhaps,  of  malefactors,  who 
will  tfur^re  his  ingenuity,  and  wrest  the  ftatute-book,  to  screen  them 
from  puni9bment  an4  tnm  them  loose  upon  society  for  fresh  ofTehces  ; 
— who  will  hire  out  his  talents  to  overreach  the  innocent,  to  defraud 
the  orphan,  to  impoverish  the  widow  I — who  with  a  counterfeit  earnest- 
ness, will  lay  his  hand  upon,  hi?  heart,  and  make  solemn  asseverations, 
every  one  of  which  he  knows  to  be  false ;  and  for  another  two  or  three 
guineas,  will  on  the  wne  day  take  the  opposite  side,  and  with  the 
same  vehemence  maintain  facts  and  reasonings  diametrically  the  reverse  I 
It  must  be  a$  difficult  to  render  this  practice  consistent  with  a  manly 
candour  And  honourable  sense  of  the  importance  of  truth,  as  to  prevent 
the  system  of  quibbling,  chicanery,  and  hair-splitting  from  being  de- 
structiye  of  all  enlarged  and  comprehensive  views,  ne  all  know  there 
are  exceptions,  but  in  the  aggr^ate  I  am  afraid,  moreover,  that  the 
**  honourable  profession"  is  not  so  independent  as  could  be  wished. 
They  sell  themselves  in  retail  to  their  clients,  and  by  wholesale  to 
government  whenever  the  minister  has  a  mind  to  bait  a  trap  for  rats. 
— Worldly  ideas  of  the  gentility  of  a  profession,  or  the  chances  of  ad- 
vancement in  it,  blinded  me  not.  Perhaps  I  did  not  render  sufficient 
homage  to  the  necessary  modifications  of  society — by  raising  my  views 
to  the  contemplation  of  man  in  his  elements  I  overlooked  his  accidents, 
and  all  the  paltry  distinctions  of  human  institution.  A  man  of  honour 
or  talent  has  always  been  welcome  to  my  hand  and  my  table,  and  I 
have  felt  no  horrors  if  he  were  of  a  vulgar  trade,  or  even  wore  a  shabby 
coat.  Far  from  seeking  birth  and  rank,  I  have.been  rather  pr^udiced 
against  their  possessors,  deeming  it  difficult  for  such  persons  to  over- 
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lilM  diO^  «f  thp  wMtitfy'  M€  gpt  to  be  very  ennpty,  very  Arrogant,  «tid 
x^Tf  bfi^iMivei-^Ni>s^  wituld  Aeither  hmre^mY  aon  liv^upett  Uie  lileod 
abd  mfoerf,'  not-  ttpon  tike  vieet  and  Mites  of  liis  «peeiea.>  I  >  would 
n^Mtet  4iirv«  -him  I^Wti  ii|)On  a  ^etieral,  ner  cruekle  to  a  judgev  iM>'>feait 
'&'  laniryvr.  -  1  made  him  a  ibnner,*  that  most  anoient  and  ho«ioarflble>of 
aH  )m>fefl8k>n8.  I  made  hm  independent  of  all  the  world,  and  liiddiiig 
him  look  only  tx)  -the  universal  modker,  Earth,  who,  like  ^e  watemiu 
pelieMi,  fheds  her  offsf^ringfirom  her  torn* bosom,  I  tatfght  Imrto «u^ 
}torthrniBe!f  by  ministering  to  the  comfort,  enjoylanent^  aad'Sup)Mirt'Of 
others.  Of  the  pressore  to  which  i^cultaHsts  have  be^  snbfsoiod 
he*  has  cheerfully  borne  his  portion  t^^e  is  not  rich,  bot'he'is  ^rcaoitt^ 
he- is  happy,  and  above  all,  he  is  independent.  i   <>..-.  ^  .•: 

-The  holy  vessel  of  the  Atheafians,  during  e  osaise  of- seven  hundred 
years,  had  been  so  often  rebuilt,  that  some  of  their.  so^rtnstsiniinttMfed' 
it  'was  no  longer  the  sssne  ship,  and  frequently  tifted  it  as  an  iR«stratiod 
in  diaeus^g  the  «[eestton  of  penNHiAl  identity.  I  myself«  both  in^body 
and  mind,  had  undergone  sueh  a  total  replheement  of  feelings  and 
ideas  in  my  hede  existence  of  thi^eescove  years,  that  i  wsjs  imdined  to 
tbinlE  myself  ddifibfent  personage  altogether  from  the  dhfHt*inj^htisd 
youth, -who  ecmsidered  forty  as  a  grshre  paternal  age,  aatfd'  cewMeijMl  * 
siiecywiih  nothnig'but  ideas  of  deerepitiide  anddeoay^  I  iremembifNf 
wlKfa  I*  thought  thiie'ibeconse&oasness  of  getting  oM  and  apppaadiiiig 
the  edge  bf  the  dread  abyss,'  must,'  at  the  former  age,  begin  ce^dim'th^ 
sQmfhine'of  eidsteiK^,  and  Mthe>  latter  be  sufficient  ttfoVereloud  «ttd 
dhMfkcni^l  its'onjoyments.  Thesespectfesof  f)Mieyvai|i«hed  asi-eame 
near  Uiem*  At  forty  1  set  myself  down  fbt  a  yomig  Man  v  iliid'findiag 
myself  at  sktyhale;  hearty,  and  happy,-  able  tb'digin'miy  gatvlenr 
emoy  Kteratore  «nd  the  arts,  and  cultivate  the  ^Mose  with  a'  keener 
rraisii  of  existence  than  everj  I  settled  in  myow«  mifid  that  thib' wan 
the  real-  meridian  and  setiith  of  human  life.  -ChiMren,  ifAMi  fnrst  they 
ride  in  a  carriage,  imagine  that'  d»e  trees  and  hbness-are  vMovhig'  4n 
while  they  ate  stationary;  and  in  like  manner  J  cevild  see  ^lihtly 
emkigh'^-ravages  of  time  upon  my  oontempovarieih  and  obeei^ve^th*! 
they  vrttt  getting  on,  while  I  myself  seemed  to  have  been'  stiateigf 
still,' mnd  at  some  kes  to  actoount  for  all  my  old  fMenda  mmiing  a^head 
of-me^  This  is  another  illustration  ef  thai  benignAM  p#oviskMi  of  na*^ 
tUM/  which  win  fioi  snflfer  even  o«r  •  nelf-lewe  to  he  weun^i  and 
elpitliMe  die  hep|Kness  e<^  lilb*«  various  stages,  by  miking  even  the 
fWbles  ef  nge  immater  to  its  enjoyvnenes*  Whether  or  not  thIS'  bKppy 
self-delusion  retuned  its  j^cvata  Mt)re  advanced  period  will  M 
sebn 'AS  1  proceed  to  that  portion  of  my  ttfe  which  extends  •     ■  -y 

1,1.  J       -     ■  •    •  '     '  1    • 

.  •  •      »  *  *  ■    t 

Frmn  Sutj/  to  S€\^i}n{^,  •    , 

The  over-weening  and'  somewhat  triumphant  estimate  which  i  hud 
formed  ctf*  my  thrae-acore  meridian  was  sightly  ohedted,  by  my>  heAi^ 
ihg'One  friend  wlusper  to  another  at  a  dinner-party — **  Old  W— *«^  be^ 
ginrto  twaddle;  he  has  told  us  that  atory  half  a  dosen  times  btely^'f 
Old  W-»^-^  I  that  amen:"^  stnek  in  my  throat ;"  it  threatened  my  sentthi 
and  *8avo«il»d  nf  the  Asimuth^  Six  times  too!  I  protest  it  was  hot 
ibmm-  bnt  that  I  oonfesa  was  twiee  too  nmich.  My  memory  ecviaialy 
had  lost  a  portion  ofknicttaaiiy ;  andwdessl  crnddretm  imprsssiena 


iti  whkb^iiMrgviiqf  iWi,  nMRh»]M^  too  -i^  t0^9AftvfWi^vky>fy4vtii^i 
fUl  capita)  oC  ftMcdoiM.  ^l)M'def^ct>i  «tidoa%iouf«d^to  iiema^ttby^o^ 
common^^plaee Unik ; 'for  if •!  Ubittid  nyaelfio  tmneinber  ooethini^Jt^ 
not  itift«qiiently  Ibv^t  another.  U  apfettrodas  if  A^  ehutotor  odpivke. 
brain  w«re  full,  and  coold  only  ^jeoomniodate  'new  tvtianiS'by  fjjooiiagi 
tbo'OM  one&  When- tbna  rominded  o6my  repedtion  of  the  faoiai  sfeoity. 
to  ikbevtaane-party,  LiostaiHly  reeaDed  the  fact,-  whteb  protoa  tbao  iny> 
oftnce  watf  a  .want  of  reeeUection  rather  than  <^  memory^-  4'  diatiAftni 
tionnot  ajUvaya  attonded  to.  One,  however,  *k  often  the  preoonsilr  of 
tbeotlier^^  Considering^  that  novelty  baa  generally  been  deeitiied  a<«e^ 
casaaary  ingredient'  in- the  -production  of  laughter,  I  haire  been  some'r'. 
times  astonished  at  the  piMieuial  burst  with'  whieb  my  'old  'bon-«nol9r' 
were /{invariably  IbUowed  up  by  myselfi  even  ivhen  others  have  jdb- 
s^Tivied  a  psovoldng  gravity ;  and  have  been  at  a  loss  to  decide  lehedier- 
it  wwe'habtt,.o»  sympathy  witbmy  first  enjoyment  of  the  |okeaairaJken'« 
ing  a  kind*  ai  posthumous  echo.  ^  t  all  ev€nt»  I  set  a  good,  iexanple  9 
if  otbei^  would  not  follow  it^  more  shame  €99  them* 

:  My  eommnnk)*  with  nature  in  .the  beauty  of  her  eKtevMl  forms^^fan' 
fWMn'diin*niAiiig>at  this  period^  beeamoxeyeryiyo^rtlMoreititenfe^vod 
elMiHiaitei^'Jktiill^tetting  by  reflection  my  relish  ibc-^  the, ifwu-fce' of  ^nl'iv 
bntilobaer^ed  thatio'the  latter. ji^  0y04eKiv6d  itaipvinisfpal  grMifioart! 
tiion(ffomgiBaeefiiliiess pf  iguve and  outline<vraiheftitbanffirom«iMinip«k/ 
sidon*  ooloufingy  or  scientific  ^disj^y*  ThusvIptefented'sMnalyi  4di 
piMfKtingk  ias  itsufiered'tny  attitnuenitOtfeediliitbotttinierfiiptionf^itHin^ 
tbeitMu^itioaBrfiropQrtienaanA«y«iQiotty  of  idm;gi«Bl><goMilisitofrknib 
in»  4boTgmphic  an  I  found  move  daUghiiin  a'SingiU  drawtn^of  tboidivabor 
Rapbael,  thao Jn  idl . the>>bues  of  .Xitibn.apd: ithe< cokiaristsr'Oik dl^tbfrr 
patie»U  dabocationidf  ^he^sFlemisb  'and  J)iulehi{m)niatuMts»r»tjki<rtn0(^i 
lovooCnatuits  Ifdt  patiomoS  tbeiarlist  beyond anere^lWcliiy^  «f  fiMtfti 
({s^lc  praneapaUyotf  figiirea)^  andJu  engravingy  wheDer^er^i^ncd 
colour  .to.coinpensAte;for  alienating  tbe  eye^I  deemed  tlint.siyie  ibobelil^ 
which  is  confiiiod;  to'  outUiMw  8otae  of  the  corantonm^  p»odpiofion4«<}£r 
this. sort  ar^^gcwerally  lying  o»Hiy  taUei  and  I« find  nndimininhcfdirde^ 
l^fti.  an  the  French  Cupid  and  Psyehetfrotn  tlne-'p^intingr^of^  lUpba^l'il^ 
ii^Si»  pope's 'coatumea^tb?  An^niis»- etchings^  tke*OginrfMM<»?9 
Uep, ibdtcfek> FAjistunt and-othef sbnikrpnidutfiioMi  . .<Srenai#fy spnikK) 
iog,^  artiste  and  professors  ii^ppear  to  one  to*  aeqnire  ^-fiilgs^eMifteinlt 
taate,  which,  .overlooking  the  simple  and  naturaiyanakitsiUIBeutly'fl^ 
ex^qulioitir  the  test  of  ezeellenoe;  a  mistake  extending  (fi«in-painlM. 
and  ttmiptom  down  to  opera^dancers  and  musicians.  %     •<  <:!'.> 

My  mind  is. less  excursive  dian  it  was;  it  required- leas eKcitaniQn^<: 
and  is  satisfied  with  less  nutriment,  preserving,  in  its  mystic  union 
with  the  body,  a  consentaneous  adaptation  ;  for  though  I  walk  or  ride 
ant  whenever  the  weather  permits,  1  can  .nolongep'oxeroise  mylitiibs 
aa  I  was  wont.  A  sunny  seat  in  my  garden  begins  to  be  prefei>edito\ 
my  old  grey  mare.  I  sit  there  sometimes  for  a  considerable  ^'me,  and 
think  that  I  am  thinking,  but  I  .find  that  the  hour  has  passed- away  in 
a  dreamy  indistkictness — a  sort  of  half-oonsciousness^.  sufficient'  for 
enjo3rniant,  tfaongb  iacapablo  of  definition.  •  These  waking  dMamantay 
be  a  resource  of  nature  for  recsnidng  the  mind,  aa  I  baferesdwayij  fonnd 
nine  mone  vigotovs  and  telivo.aftar  aucbindnigenoei 
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.  Thave  is  one  cakmily  to- wbith  ^i^e  ^eemft  inevitaUy  eacpoyl — the 
drowkig  off  into  the  grayo»  of  our  ouljr  firieoda  md  awociate^  as 
we  oaYAAoe  towaxd*  the  final  bourne^  and  seem  to  have  moat  Deed  of 
tiieir  social  offices.  But  Natttre,  ever  on  the  wai^  to  provide  oab* 
atiftntea  fiir  our  deprivatioos,  wUle  she  blunts  our  sympathies  in  this 
direction,  quickens  tbem  in  another,  by  caisiDg  up  a  new  circle  of  frienda 
in  our  children  and  grand-children,  less  suli^ect  to  the  invasion  of 
death,  and  better  qualified  by  attachment  and  gratitude  to  minister  to 
the  wants  of  the  heart.  These  aie  the  affections  that  garland  it.  with 
the  buds  and  blossoms  of  a  second  spring;  these  are  the. holy  band 
whose  miraculous  touch  can  bid  the  thorn  of  moitality,  like  .that  of 
Glastonbury,  break  forth  into  flowers  even  in  the  Chnatmas  of  our 
days*  This  is  the  cup  of  joy  that  contains  the  sole  awrvm  p^Mbile^ 
the  genuine  elixir  vitm  that  can  renovate  our  youth,  and  endow  us  with 
a  perpetuity  of  pleasure. 

In  my  former  solitary  wanderings  and  contemplationa  of  nature,  I 
had  deligbted  to  let  my  imagination  embody  mrth  the  dneams  of 
Grecian  mythology  and  fable;  to  metamorpbose  the  landscape  that 
surrounded  me  to  the  mountains  and  dells  of  Arcadia  and  Thessaly ; 
to  .people  the  woods  and  waters  with  nymphs,  .fiiuns,  DrjFads,  Oreads, 
and  Nereids ;  losing  myself  in  classical  recollections,  and  bidding  tbem 
occaamnally  minister  to  the  inspirations  of  the  muse.  But  the  charms 
of  rural  scenery  now  kindled  in  my  bosom  a  higher  and  a  holier  aenti* 
ment.  I  looked  out  upon  the  beautiful  earth,  clothed  in  verdure  and 
festooned  with  flowers,  upon  the  glorious  all*vivij[ying  aun^  uj[N>n  the 
great  waters  bounding  in  unerring  obedience  to  the  mo<m,  and  mio  the 
blue  depths  of  heaven,  until  I  stood,  as  it  were^  in  the  presenoe  of  the 
Omnipotent  Unseen ;  my  senses  drank  in  the  landsei^  till  tln^  became 
inebriated  with  delight ;  I  seemed  interfused  with  nature ;  a  feeling  of 
universal  love  fell  upon  my  heart,  and  in  the  suffusion  of  its  ^Tent 
gratitude  and  adoration  I  experienced  a  living  apotheosisi  being  in 
spirit  rapt  up  into  the  third  heaven,  even  aa  Eiijidi  was  in  the  flesh. 
Bold  ronwtttic  scenery  was  not  essential  to  the  awak^iing  of  this  .en* 
thusiasm ;  it  has  sprung  up  amid  my  own  fields ;  and  in  the  study  of 
botany,  to  which  I  have  always  been  attached,  the  dissection  of  a 
flower  has  been  sufficient  to  call  it  forth,  though  in  a  minor  degiee. 
All  nature,  in  fact,  is  imbued  with  this  sentiment,  for  every  thing  is 
beautifiil,  and  every  thing  attests  the  omnipresence  of  Divine  love ; 
but  grand  combinations  will,  of  course,  condense  and  exalt  the  feeling. 
Old  as  I  am,  I  can  still  walk  miles  to  enjoy  a  fine  poospect ;  I  often 
get  up  to  see.  the  sun  rise,  and  I  rarely  suffer  it  to  set,  on  a  bright 
evening,  without  recreating  my  eyes  with  its  parting  glories.  I  can 
now  feel  the  spirit  in  which  the  dying  Rousseau  desired  to  be 'wheeled 
to  the  window,  that  he  might  once  more  enjoy  this  sublime  spectacle. 

How  often,  in  my  younger  days,  have  I  repeated  ihe  well-known 
lines  of  Dryden. 

'*  Strange  cozenage !  none  would  live  past  years  again. 
Yet  all  hope  pleasure  from  what  still  remain. 
And  from  the  dre^  of  life  think  to  receiye 
What  the  first  sprightly  running  woald  not  give : 
I  'm  tired  of  toihng  for  this  chymic  gold. 
Which  fools  us  young,  and  beggars  u&  when  old." 
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'  I  lurr«  lived  to  disprove  then.  I  tomtd  Yk^m^pmt  years  again,  but  it 
alioukl  be  the  latter,  not  the  former  portie«ii  for  the  ctinent  ef  mfp  We^ 
as  it  approaches  the  great  ooean  of  eternity,  rune  enMother- and  dearer 
than  in  its  first  oat-gushing.  Like  Job's,  my  latter  days  have  been  the 
most  fblly  blessed.  I  am  now  seventy^ yeakv  of  age^  aad  battog  the 
loss  of  a  fsm  teeth,  and  some  odier  inevitable  effeeta  of  age  upon  my 
person,  I  still  possess  the  mtn^  tana  in  corpare  jam),  and  '*  batb  no  jot 
of  heart  or  hope."  My  journey  from  sixty  to  seventy  has  been  aa 
delightful  as  that  from  forty  to  sixty ;  nor  do  I  anticipate  any  future 
disi^ypointment  should  it  be  extended  to  eighty,  for  my  confidence  in 
nature's  substitutions  and  benignant  provisions  is  boundless.  jHbd  she 
fixed  a  century  as  the  impassable  boundary  of  life,  we  might  fbel 
some  annoyance  and  apprehension  as  we  approached  it;  bat  by 
leaving  it  undetermined,  she  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  made  ua  iminor- 
tal  in  our  own  belief,  for  Hope  is  illimitable.  I  often  catch  n^self 
ansdottsly  inquiring  of  what  ^sease  my  seniors  have  died,  as  if  their 
disappearance  at  eighty  or  ninety  were  contrary  to  the  usual  course  of 
things,  and  attributable  to  accident — **  The  shortness  of  human  lifb," 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  has  afforded  as  many  arguments  to  the  voluptuary 
as  the  moralist."  How  operative  then  must  it  be  with  me  who  am 
anxious  to  combine  both  tendencies,  and  be  considered  a  moral  volup- 
tuary, or,  in  other  words,  a  philosopher,  not  a  follower  of  Aristippus, 
or  disciple  of  the  Cpenaic  sdiool,  devoted  to  worldly  and  sensusd  de- 
lights under  which  the  soul  *'  embodies  and  embrutes ;"  but  as  a  pupil 
of  the  much  misunderMood  and  calumniated  Epicurus,  eukivadng  m- 
tellectnal  eii§03nnents,  and  holding  pleasure  to  be  the  dhief  goai,  and 
virtue  the  chief  pleasure.  These  are  the  laudable  delights  to  whieh  I 
fbel  a  new  stimulant  from  considering  the  shormess  of  my  remammg 
career ;  aad  whether  its  termination  be  near  or  distant,  these  enjoy- 
ments will,  I  verily  believe,  accompany  me  to  the  last,  and  enable  me 
to  fall,  like  Ceesar,  in  a  becoming  and  decefit  attitude. 

I  have  just  laid  down  Wordsworth's  Excursion,  which  I  have  been 
reading  in  the  fields.  How  beautiful  is  the  evening  I  Hie  ground  is 
strewed  with  dead  leaves,  which  the  wind  has  blown  up  into  little  heaps 
like  graves  ;  autumn  has  spread  her  van-coloured  mantle  ovw  tliose 
which  still  flutter  on  ^le  trees,  some  of  which,  cnsp  and  red,  tinkle  in 
the  air ;  while  from  die  chesnuts  over  my  head  a  large  russet  leaf,  flit- 
ting from  time  to  time  b^ore  my  eyes,  or  falling  at  my  feet,  seems  to 
pronounce  a  silent  "  memento  mori"  The  sua  is  rapidly  sinking  down, 
leaving  the  valley  before  me  in  shade,  while  the  woods  that  ek>the  the 
hiU  D^n  my  left,  suflused  with  rosy  light,  but  tranquil  and  motk>nlaBs, 
seem  as  if  they  reposed  in  the  flush  of  sleep.  Three  horses,  unyoked 
from  the  plough,  are  crossing  the  field  towards  their  stable,  and  the 
crows  that  have  been  following  the  furrow,  retire  cawing  to  their  nests, 
while  a  flock  of  sheep,  attended  by  the  shepherd  and  his  dog,  are 
slowly  withdrawing  to  the  fold.  Every  thing  seems  to  breathe  of 
death,— to  remind  me  that  my  sun  too  is  setting,  and  that  I  must  shortly 
go  to  my  long  home,  for  die  night  is  approaching.  And  here,  me- 
thinks,  if  my  appointed  time  were  come,  with  the  grass  for  my  bed  of 
death,  the  earth  and  sky  sole  witnesses  of  my  exit,  I  could  contentedly 
commit  my  last  breath  to  the  air,  that  it  might  be  wafted  to  Him  who 
gave  it. 
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Life  k  at  dl  tfanet  precarious; — ^there  are  but  a  teW  &6t  of  earth 
between  tke  stoatest^of  «($  and  the  grave,  and  at  my  age  we  should  not 
be  too  fftpgrwin^  in  our  calcylatioas ;  jet^U  I  were  lo  judge  from  my 
own  unbroken  healf;b  and  inward. feehngs,  .4^  well  as  from  the  opinions 
of  others  more  competent  to  proponnce^  I  have  yet  ten  years  at  least, 
perhaps  many  more,  of  happiness  in  store  for  me«  Should  the  former 
period  be  consummatad,  i  i^edge  myself  agam  tp  commune  with  the 
public  Should  it  be  otherwise,  I  may,  perhaps,  bs  enabled  to  realise 
the  wish  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Humer,  who  lialf  an  hour  before  his 
death  exclaimed,  ''  Had  I  a  pen,  and  were  able  to  write,  I  would 
describe  how  easy  and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  to  die."  '  In  either  altema* 
tive,  gentle  reader,  if  iny  example  shall  have  assisted  in  teaching  thee 
bow  to  lire  grateful  and  happy,  and  to  look  upon  death  with  resigna* 
tion,  the  object  of  this  memoir  will  be  atlaincidy  and  thou  wilt  have  no 
cause  to  regret  perusing  this  sketch  of 
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'  'it  Veret  Venus  etVeneritprBBnunlius  ante,     »   ;,       i,    '»/->»r 

PinnataB  graditur  Zcpbyros  vestigia  propter :       ^. 
FloffB  qaibna  Mater  prK»p«rg^n«,  RDte  rial 

GwMta  colortbai  egtegilB  et  Mlotibiis  op^et-^LocRST. 

< 

How  delightful  is  th^  opfwing  of  May«  bringing  wttk  it  the  most 
delicious  sensations,  overflowing  with  cwetss,  and  infusing  through  all 
nature  a  fresbufss  a^d  vitality  perceived,  at  »q  o^efciieri^disf /ih^iiJiasV 
Summer'  may  possess  attractions  of  ^  moreilaunlii^  character,  and 
autumn  may  .profier  its. matured  fruks  and  wealthy  harvests;  but  to  those 
who  have  a  keen  pasception  of  natural  beauty,  and  a  sympathy  with 
the  vivid  impressions  spring  produces  on  the  mind,  what  can  be  more 
grateful  tbMi  the  nenovikted  appearance  of  nature,  and  the  elasticity 

S4  e;diilv4tion  of  ieeliog.experieneed  at  the  beghiaing  ot  (his  month 
firuitioi^v  pregnant  aa  it  is  %vith  light,  pleasure,  and  lovelinesa?  The 
cVodsy  i)o  long^  blMky  mid  buriiad  across  the  fi^e  of  heaven  by  storms, 
are  like  fleeces  of  snowy  whiteness  enamelled  upon  the  eternal  ^imre, 
settii^g  off,  and  not  sjullyiag  the  purity  of  its-  aereDehnet;  The  aoft 
breezy,  ^ 

'*  Zephyr  with  Aurora  playing," 

* 

bear"  bu^ohi  health**  and  j6yo^8nes8  on  their  wings.      The   biMa 
sing  th^lr  sweetest  notes. 

The  insect  yonth  arc  on  the  wing, 
EagCT  to  taste  tlw  honied  spring, 
And  float  smid  the  Hquia  noon. 

The  early  flowers,  **  the  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose,"  de- 
corate the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  verdure,  rich  in  colour,  refreshed 
with  frequent  showers,  and  not  yet  imbrowned  by  the  summer  sun, 
may  be  contemplated  in  all  its  variety  of  tinge.  Creation  seenu  to 
have  arisen  from  the  dead,  all  is  being — instinct  with  life  and  motioiL 
Love  also  awakes  at  this  genial  seasoui  as  Cunningham  pleasingly  singa : 


«* 
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.    •  .    •■•        .'•■'-'     •   '     '■     •  I 

t^tom  the  Yi^x  83  it  wantf Dly  Ubwfy  - <    n  .  •     • 

Poad  i^phyr  caresses  the  viae ;  ,        / 

•    The  bee  steals  a  kisa  from  the  rose. 

And  wHIowv  and  Mroodblnes  entwine  :'  '  .       , 

The  pinkt  l^  thelttAlel^^ide,  • 

That  border  the  vcrmI  atove,  i      '    i 

Bend  down  vi*ard  to  kiss  the  soft,  tide  s 
For  May  is  the  mother  of  Love. 

May  tinges  the  butterfly's  wing. 

He  flutters  in  bridal  array  \     , 
And  if  the  wing'd  foresters  sing 

The  music  is  taught  them  by  May. 
The  stock-dnve»  recTuse  with  her  mate, 
-    Conceals  her  fond  bliss  in  tlie  grove, 
Audi  natarmnriog,  deems  to  repeat, — 

"  That  May  is  th»  mother  of  Love." 

Soknnon^alto  say^,  "  The  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone* 
The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is 
come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land."  To  all  con- 
versant with  the  writings  of  the  poetoy  striking  descriptions  of  the  sea- 
son must  be  familiar.  Milton  makes  the  most  heaven^  clime  to  con- 
sist of  an  "  eternal  spring'— 

The  birds  their  quii^  ^Pl'^Ti  ^^*  vemal  aiis>  '■ 
.    Sieathif^  the  amdi  of  acta  and  gro«e,  sttmi* 
The  trembling  leaves,  while  universal  pan,  .     i  .^  ,,,.]( 

<   \  Koit  with' the  graced  and  tbe  houtSi  in  dance,  ,. ,.  ; 

Xisdontkeetefnalapr'rtig.'  "'•'■ 

Vwgilr  IfiU^weeand  Oeorgic,  places  the  co^moffonjr  &  the  9priQ|f«^,,^ 
•  •«  .    Sucb  ^ere  the  days  p  the  season  wai  the  sam^ 

Wben&fst^rdscthis  worid*salKbeauti?ous  fbtuej       '  ^' 
.,  , The  sky  was  cJoudldssy  balmy>  was  the  ah-,  ' '' '       *' ' 

And  spring's  mild  mflaonoe  made  all  aatnre  fair. 
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.I;{9nc^.Ch4uc9r»i  ^weei*  iuum  »woA  flveiittndred  yeHrs  ago;  speiiks 
of  ^he  spxiw  aa  W^  speak  of  Itinow,*  fto  «h9  ttrtAMom"^  tmteeflbcft' 
D^^f^Hm^ ^ JMItiQ^i^  M«ialtea8%    Hsar  faii^  be«iiiilM liAes  hi  the  ^'Hd- 
T0^^,i^,t^Ji4m%:'    ,     '        »;'  •'••••     ''■-^'    ••    ;'_^ 

Thitf  iftrlvfos  Meyi  tbos-  daeanlld  ttie(    'In  whMe  that  ^^xi\  had  i  t'scftte, '  [\ 

In  time  of  love  and  iolite.  And  then  becometh  the  grounft^  W 

That  al  thing  ^neth  vira;cen  f^,  proilAd 

For  there  is  neither  buske  nor  hay  That  it  wol  hatr^  a  aew^  ah^ude^.  .{ 

Id'Mfcy  thitt  it  n'/iU'Shfrotldid  bene,  ' '  And'diake  %o queinthis  robe ani^/rc^^ 

And  that  it  with  new^  levis  wrene ;  That  it  had  kitwi  in  'fnmdrei  t^y^ 

These  woddis  eke  recoveren  grcn^  ,.  ,  Q(  gra^aadiflifttiis  Inde  and  Pen, 

That  drie  in  winter  ben  to  sene,  '^"^  many  newis  fhll  di^'ers, . 

And  the  erth  wasith  proude  withal  That  is  the  mbe  I  mene  iwis 

For  sote  dewis  that  on  it  fall.  Through  whiche  the  ground  to  prwin 

Arvd  the  pQvir  esUte  foig^tDe  is.       .         :  .*    *  •' 

But  it  wouM  be  an  interminable  ta^  to  quote  th^  beiiutilU]  apostropbes., 
whi^h  have  been  addhresaed  to  this  regal  division  ^f'the  year ;  we  vill. 
only  give  another  extract  ^m  a  Turkish  addresis  to  the  season. 

f  Thou  iMarest  the  tde  of  the  nightingale,  '  that  the  vernal,  s<^son  ap-' 
proacJlca^ .  iXImafnn;  has^iwead  a  bearer  of  joy  id  '^e^  ^Ve,  where^ihe 
almond-tree  sheds  its  silver  blossoms.    Be  cheerfiil ;  be  full  of  mirth ;  for  die 
spring  passes  soon  away,  it  will  not  last. 
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**  The  eroves  and  hiUa  are  adnrned  with  aH  soru  of  Aowen  :  a  pavilkm  of 
rotes,  as  tSe  seat  of  pteasuie,  is  laiaed  in  the  garden.  Who  knows  which  of 
us  will  be  alive  when  the  fair  season  ends  ?    Be  cheerful,  &c. 

**  The  edij:e  of  the  bower  is  filled  with  the  light  of  Ahmed ;  among  the 
plants  the  fbrtunate  tulips  represent  his  companions.  Come,  O  people  of 
Mohammed !  this  is  the  season  of  merriment.    Be  cheerful,  Sec." 

Such  is  the  description  of  May  by  the  poets,  and  such  its  character 
really  is,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  all  who  enjoy  youth  and  health. 
The  torpitude  of  age  often  imbibes  warmth  from  its  influe^K^e,  which^ 
however,  is  chilled  by  the  reflection  that  life,  unlike  nature,  has  no  se- 
cond spring ;  it  **  blossoms  but  to  die."  In  some  temperaments,  however, 
the  impression  produced  by  the  season  is  overpowering  from  excess  of 
excitation,  and  a  feeling  of  sadness  is  generated  amidst  gaiety  and  hope. 
Burke  observes,  that  the  passion  of  love  has  in  it  more  of  melancholy 
than  of  jollity  or  mirth  ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  impresstons  made  by 
natural  objects,  where  these  impressions  are  more  than  commonly 
deep.  They  always  tend,  during  the  highest  enjoyment  of  them,  to  a 
pleasing  melancholy.  The  scent  of  a  flower,  where  the  perception  of 
Its.  odour  is  more  exquisite  than  usual,  will  do  this,  and  the  view  of 
an  unclouded  evening  sky,  or  a  rich  setting  sun,  is  uniformly  prodtic- 
tive  of  sadness  to  persons  of  great  sensibility,  and  even  in  a  limited 
degree  to  others.  We  are  seldom  aware  of  the  cause  of  this  ;  but  it 
wiU  often  take  its  departure  from  the  mind,  leaving  a  feeling  of  min- 
gled admiration  and  devotion  behind.*  This  perhaps  arises  from  an 
unconscious  regret,  that  all  we  are  looking  at  is  but  for  a  short  time, 
that  the  majesty  of  this  "  breathing  world"  will  not  be  much  longer 
for  us,  and  we  feel  forcibly,  though  hardly  conscious  of  it,  the  insta- 
bility of  our  being.  Who  that  is  arrived  at  manhood  can  forget  his 
youdiful  feelings  in  May  ? — who  can  forget 

"  The  spot  where  sprbg  its  earliest  visit  paid"  i 

Such  reminiscences  are  the  food  of  aflcr-life,  and  enlighten  with  a  so- 
litary ray  of  sunshine  even  the  gloom  of  the  grave  into  which  age  is 
tottering.  But  the  majority  of  mankind  have  fibres  too  coarse  to 
vibrate  with  such  impressions,  and  May  is  their  month  of  boisterous 
rapture  and  unreflecting  joy.  Even  care  corrodes  the  heart  less 
during  the  reign  of  this  queen  of  months,  for  it  is  then  that  the  tide 
of  being  flows  to  its  full  height.     And  why  should  it  not  be  so?*^ 

Harrl  his  herte  that  loveth  nought 

In  Mey,  when  al  this  mirth  is  wrought. 

Our  forefathers  paid  great  honour  to  the  month  of  May,  and  the 
custom  of  commemorating  it  is  of  the  most  remote  antiquity.  We 
must  look  to  the  festivals  of  the  Romans,  and  to  their  invasion  and 

*  This  particular  kind  of  feeling  may  be  understood  by  the  following  passage  *.— 
•*  Combien  de  fots,  de  ma  fen^tre  cxposie  an  Nord,  J'al  contempt  avec  Amotion  les 
rastea  deserts  dn  cid,  sa  votte  superbe,  azurie,  magnifiattement  deisin^e,  depnhi  Ic 
lerant  bleulLtre,  loin  dcrricre  le  Pont-au>Chang«,  jiiaqu  au  oouchaot,  dof6ie  d'uae 
brillantc  couleur  aarore  derriere  les  arbres  du  cours  et  lea  malsons  de  ChaiUot !  Je  ne 
manquois  paa  d'employer  ainsi  qtxclqucs  momens  \  la  fin  d'un  beau  jour,  et  souyent 
des  larmes  dooces  couloient  fdlencieuaement  de  mes  3reux  ravis,  tandis  que  mon 
csar,  goufli  d'un  aenttment  inexprioiable,  Iwurenx  d'etre  etreeonnoiaaant  d'existcr, 
offrott  ^  TEtre  tuprtme  un  hommage  par  et  digne  de  lui." 

Vie  prir^e  de  Mad.  Roland. 
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tonqiiest  of  Britain,  fort^e  ceremoniefi  afterwards  adopted  by  tu  ifi- 
habitants,'  relics  of  which  have  come  down  to  oar  day.  The  rloralia, 
t>r  games  in  honour  of  Flora,  were  celebrated  on  the  4th  of  the  Ka- 
lends of  May,  according  to  Pliny,  and  continued  during  thp  remtxin^ 
der  of  the  month.  They  were  instituted  about  the  year  of  Rome  613, 
in  honour  of  Flora,  a  Sabine  Goddess.  The  notion  that  Flora  was  a 
courtesan  appears  to  rest  upon  no  competent  authority.  Her  image  ^ 
was  annually  exhibited  at  Rome,  in  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux, ' 
dressed  in  a  close  dress,  and  holding  bean  flowers  in  her  hand.  These 
games  might  in  time  have  been  corrupted,  and  many  of  the  cere- 
monies have  been  exceptionable  ;  but  that  they  were  originally'insti- 
tuted  to  call  down  a  blessing  from  heaven  on  the  various  productions 
of  the  land  clbmot  be  reasonably  doubted.  The  May-games,  includ- 
ing dancing,  and  the  display  of  elegant  garlands  of  flowers,  are  clearly 
remnants  of  Pagan  festive  worship.  Some  have  contended  that  thfe 
Maypole  is  of  Druid  origin,  but  there  is  no  ground  for  the  supposition ; 
it  was  at  first,  most  probably,  only  a  substitute  for  a  living  tree,  on 
which  flowers  and  offerings  were  suspended ;  the  cross  pieces  nailed 
to  it  being  clearly  for  the  better  suspension  of  them.  The  May-games 
too  were  often  held  in  situations  where  trees  would  not  be  found  grow- 
ing, as  in  towns  or  cities. 

The  sports  of  May  were  not  always  celebrated  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month,  though  people  generally  went  to  gather  May-trees  on  the 
30th  of  April.  The  May-tree,  or  May  as  it  is  still  called  in  the  West 
of  England,  always  means  there  the  white  thorn,  which  is  commonly 
in  blossom  by  that  day,  and  which  the  voung  people,  rising  up  early 
in  the  morning,  bring  into  the  towns  and  villages.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  at  HelstOB,  an  obscure  town  in  Cornwall,  May-day  is  still  Icept  on 
the  8th  day  of  the  month,  and  is  called  the  Fur7y-day,  the  etymology 
of  which  is  unknown.  There  is  no  stationary  May-pole,  but  green 
branches  of  a  large  size  are  displayed,  decorated  with  garlands.  The 
doors  of  all  the  dwelling-houses  are  thrown  open,  and  the  youth  of 
both  sexes,  and  of  all  ranks,  dance  up  and  down  the  streets,  having 
wreaths  of  flowers  in  their  hands.  They  enter  in  and  come  out  of  the 
houses  dancing,  till  night  closes  the  scene  of  festivity.  TYmfurry^day 
is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  the  remains  of  the  Festival  of  Flora,  in 
the  island.  In  other  parts  of  Cornwall,  May-day  is  only  distinguished 
by  the  early  rising  of  the  young  people  of  both  sexes  to  gather  May, 
and  ramble  into  the  country  to  breakfast  at  farm-houses  or  cottages 
on  milk  and  clotted  cream,  a  delicacy  peculiar  to  the  West  of  England. 

In  London,  the  most  noted  May-pole*  was  formerly  afllxcd  in 
front  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Cornhill.*  In  Fenchurch  street,  there 
was  also  anciently  a  noted  May-game  on  the  30th  of  the  month,  when 
a  lord  and  lady  of  the  May  were  chosen.  At  later  periods,  Robin 
Hood  was  introduced  into  these  sports,  and  styled  lord  of  the  May, 
together  with  Maid  Marian,  his  faithful  mistress.t  That  the  London 
chimney-sweepers  hold  the  1st  of  May  as  their  holiday  is  well  known. 
The  communion  of  this  nauseous  sooty  tribe,  indigenous  only  in  the 
corrupted  atmospheres  of  cities,  with  the  natural  May,  its  flowers,  and 
fragrance,  is  about  as  inconsistent  as  a  lord  and  lady  mayoress  dressed 


*  Sec  Stnitt,  page  312,  f  Sec  also  note,  p.  432. 
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\lkB  •  afacpherd  and  diapiiarfew,  wkk  pipe  and  cioalc««€tiiig  in  twi  Av- 

Tlutt the  Festival  ofMay  iiiighi€»ftaii  lunreled  lo  CMCciei  is  vcrypio- 
baUe«  and  thus  Umb  anger  of  some  puritanical  writers  has  condmned 
it  altogether.*  If  it  were  viewed  as  a  religious  rite^  and  made  aae 
of  ioK  cherishing  a  hlind  superstition,  such  a  censure  might  be  just. 
Laying  this  aside,  the  merriment  of  villages  and  ooandry  people  on 
Maynuy,  as  it  was  formerly  kept,  was  far  better  than  pot-house  feasts 
and  drunken  revelling,  which  are  the  marks  of  the  festivals  observed 
in  the  present  day.  The  fair  sex  also  then  participated  and  heightened 
the  simple  pleasures  of  the  time.  What  can  be  a  more  harmksa 
amusement  than  greeting  the  most  delicious  of  seasons  with  dance  and 
music  ? 

The  virtuous  and  learned  author  of  "  The  Minstrel "  expresses  a  wish 
that  the  sports  common  in  the  month  of  May  should  be  celebrated 
around  his  grave* 

■■     ■      thither  let  die  ▼illage  swain  repair ; 
And,  litfht  of  heart,  the  village  maiden  gay. 
To  deck  with  flowers  her  half-dishcvell'd'hair. 
And  celebrate  the  merry  mora  of  May. 

When  nature  smiles  to  greet  her  worshippers,  how  grasdess  to 
withhold  onr  hearts  from  dhariag  the  -common  happiness!  He  who 
feimed  us  with  the  capacity  for  relishing  natural  beauty,  is  not  ill« 
pleased  Ihat  we  should  express  our  joy  and  gratitude  by  innocent  mirtli- 
%dness — that  *'  we''  should  *'  frolic  while  'tis  May."  One  instance  of 
thu  feelingf  in  a  revival  of  the  festival  of  May-day,  shall  conclude  this 
article. 

The  writer  was  travelling,  on  foot,  in  Warwickshire,  on  a  delioioos 
old  May-day,  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  being  about  four  milea  from 
the  county  town,  took  a  path  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road^  iiv- 
rited  by  a  better  prospect  of  the  country  beyond*  At  a  short  dis- 
tanoe  he  entered  a  church-yard,  where  reposed  the  remains  of  many  of 
the  humble  in  life,  but  aj^arently  few  of  those  who  even  in  death 
display,  by  the  "  frail  memorials"  erected  over  their  ashes,  the  vanity 

■  M«^-i^^—  I  ll  11  ■  II.  11,-1  ,  II  I  ■  IIM 

*  In  the  AnAtoraie  of  Abuses,  printed  in  1595,  is  the  following  mcoomit  of  May- 
kaeplBg : — **  Erery  parish,  town,  or  village,  assemble  themselvet,'  both  asea, 
womeq,  and  children ;  and  either  altogether,  or  dividing  themselves  into  companies, 
the)r  go  some  to  the  woods  and  groves,  some  to  the  hills  and  mountalaa,  some  to 
one  place  and  some  to  another,  where  they  spend  all  the  night  in  pleasant  pastimes, 
•ad  in  the  mom'mg  they  retam,  bringing  with  them  birch  boughs  and  branches  of 
trees  to  deeli  their  assemblies  withal.  But  their  chiefiest  jewel  they  bring  from 
tfaeaca  is  the  Male-pole,  which  they  bring  with  great  veneratiaB,  aa  thas— they 
hare  twentie  or  fourtie  yoake  of  oxen,  every  ox  having  a  sweet  nosegaie  of  flowers 
tied  to  the  dp  of  his  homes,  and  those  oxen  drewe  home  the  May-poale,  their 
stinking  idol  rather,  which  they  covered  all  over  with  flowers  and  herbs,  boond 
roand  with  strings  from  the  top  to  the  bottome,  and  sometimes  it  was  palated  with 
variable  o^on,  having  two  or  three  hundred  men,  women,  aad  children,  Mlow- 
hig  it  with  great  devotion.  And  thus  equipped,  it  was  reared,  with  handkacchiefs 
and  flaggs  streaming  on  the  top :  they  strawe  the  ground  round  ^ut  it,  they  bind 
men  boughs  about  it,  they  set  up  summer  halles,  bowers,  and  arbours,  bard  by 
ft,  aad  then  they  fell  to  banquetting  and  feasting,  to  leaping  and  dancing  about  it, 
as  the  heathen  people  did  at  the  dedication  of  their  idols.  1  have'  heard  it  credibly 
reported,  that  of  fourscore  or  an  hundred  laaidens  that  have  gone  forth  to  the 
woods  in  the  evening,  not  above  one-third  haw  returned  home  again  as  they  went." 
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of  human  pretensionfl.     A  small  ancient  Gothic  church  stood  in  the 

ttiiist of  di^  fSffk¥ag?^kmm^mtm»r^^  vt^tertw«i€t«ti}, 

aiid'tMCf'iti-oiivMich  MiVfgmfm  ^^mHw^m^^f^k^tMi^^ 

'fxuf%  gtosrtk,  ftst  hasDennig  ft»tde€ay««'  iMd^it^d  they  s^^  aheir 

ftinftf«&4thade  wiio^orer  the  foudcd  mouMisthennith  them^.    The  sibsbf 

-ilihe^lrardi'wa^^ii  the  flat  summit  of  en«minraee,  which  Mtteyiioped 

^invratrds  the  ea0t  eomewhat- steeply^    7^he'«hurch-ymtl'.ci»omanAed>a 

•noble'  and  .*  vary  •  efttensiye  prospect.  *   On  the '  ^stenv  side  •  y^ptei  scfen 

-the  fbadal  tuvrets  of  Warwick  Castle  rising  oirer  the  deep  greea*f<^iii^ 

-beneath  diism;'  and  still  further  beyond'  lay  an  extensive  and' >0kh 

CDontry  that  melted  far  away  into  the  blue  distance.    In  the  «6idii- 

-east  or  so«rtherly  point  of  the  horison,  the  Edge  hills  were  distiagailh- 

•ed,  SD'-venowned  in  4he  civil- wars;  and  on  the  north,  distant arTevy»£iw 

miles,  arose  the  grey  ruins  of  Kenilworth  Castle — ^melancholy  pern- 

naots  ^of  departed -rnhgnifibence.     The  intervenhig  space '  waif  iiiled 

'•Mth  ftoe  Hieadow  land/  the  tarf  of  n^iich  waa  scarcely  visible  for  the 

thickly  growing  trees  that  marked  the  different  boundariea.    YetiibHiKr 

than  Kenil worthy  and  in  nearly  the  same  direction,  the.  spires  and  towers 

of  Coventry  presented  themselves,  peering  above  the  dark  forest  that 

seemed  to  fill  «p*  the  whole  intervid  between.  •  From  thfe  western  end  of 

the  church,  the  view  was  confined,  and  pt^s^^nted-  a  meidow  crossed  by 

a«bitNid''narmge.  p«A  wfaish  led  to  a  ftw  houses  'On-<(he«'nllage  '^een, 

Telodd  by  iho'.Toad'  side.-  -  Tbe^ehureh ^{ipcaraA  tof^MT'cavefi^y  loqptrin 

repair;  bat-  there  iisis  nothing  to- indAice<  a^  bdjef  that  •<the.;ehnnfii- 

.^waiUanS'  wcae  -either »masOna  or  rirprntrn  h/pimffniiirni  lifniMifipIl 

•  seemed  ^Ovbd  donowlth  cosaisteney,'  Bljd'thes^  was-  ifO  ^  bea«liifpiii|^," 

to  addpt^aparnsh  phrase;    Painted  >^asa  of  gieat  ei€^ganoe.iMld..iilKn 

introduced  into  the  narrow  windows,  and  cast  *'  a  dim  religious  <li^t*' 

•on.  ther  simple  int^ricnr  of  the  edifiee ;  the  eokxai«d-ra]^-£r(»Dd  frhich 

^Am0  ottiiaeted  the  eye  to  any  thing  like-  omamcat.'  *.Th&«largest 

of  these  designs-  represented  the  crud^xion,  And'  the*pi«vafling  coktur 

.being^a  deepr  blule^  the-iefieet  was  peculiarly  striking.     Thiese  windows 

had,  bean,  made  and*  |Jaeed  there  at  the  sole  expense  of  .the  miniafter, 

.who*  must  "havei  taken  jSo  little  pride  in  thus  adorning  the  humble  sosne 

,   of'his^iaboutw  fi»r  humble  it  waa^  compared  to  the  majotity  ^Cefau|reibes, 

or  to  the  pompous  cathedrals  of  our  island.     It  was  truly  the  diiuxch  of 

the  village  minister;  yet  fervent  aspirations  had  been  offered  up  thei^  and 

!  by  hearts  as  pure  as  in  places  of  greater  ecclesiastical  note.  Where  oi^en 

men  display  to  congregations  vyide, 


•♦'.!•••         •       ,.»         .      .  r    J  '  "    P    »  '  til..'      V       tJ 


Devotioo*s  every  graoe  except  the  heart. 


In  the  centre  of  the  irregularly-«haped  village-green  there  were  several 

trees,  ^sarrownded  by  groups  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  miny  of^whom 

'appfeArtd'td  belong  to  thegfent^tekfr  circles  of  socfely,  and  *a  nYfm- 

ber*"  of  private  carriages  'we're  drawn  up  in  a  line  near^  the^hoises 

,  J>eing  taken  out.     A  May-pole,  decorated  with  .sufnptuous  garlands  of 

'tialiufd  and  artificial  flowers,  the  gifts  of  the  fiiir  parahittoeifs,  stood 

not  fhr-ftromtbe  road  isidte;  and  a  banfd  of- rustic*  mdwVWas'  Srtiftlohed 

at  fe^l^kce  whiih  was  enclosed  witih  ropes  for'dancing", '  close 'tb^  the  fbot 

of  the  May-pole.     On  the  other  sicle  of  the  road,  fii^.a  hundred  yards 

&? ther  on«  wa«  a  plain  but  comfortable  brick  dweiliiig,  >.in  «  garden, 

-with  tke  oana^appendages  of  out^housMOn  th«rtrghr>-Wwf#d  srde.  r  'Se- 

'    Tot.lv.  *fo.  xvn.  2r      '  ^■'     '  •'      •     •^ 
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vortl  wellrdreBaad  penoMi  weve  l^iitenoig  about  ioi'  fiwnt  in  oonf4 
ftoBt  apyareBtly  waituig  for  the  £^ve  seene  to  ooaioaice.  Id  »  finr 
jainutes  a  venerable  son  of  tbe  duirdif  in  4  wig  of  no  conunon  diinco- 
aions*  and  a  clmcal  cocked  h«it,  came  out  of  the  houae.  It  was  the 
minuter.  In  stature  he  was  short  and  stoutly  made*  his  hands  were 
crossed  behind  his  back,  unless  when  he  presented  tbem  to  receive  the 
hearty  shake  of  a  well-known  bystander*  His  large  budiy  eyebrows 
completely  shaded  eyes  shewing  considerable  liveliness  and  fire ;  and 
thou^  they  evidently  belonged  to  a  septuagenary,  he  was  not  one 
whom  the  usual  feebleness  of  body,  et  l^t  era  of  life,  had  yet  over- 
taken. The  furrows  of  time  on  his  face  were  not  dee^y  indented ; 
indeed  his  cheeks  were  rather  smooth  and  full  than  wrinkled.  He 
-conversed  with  those  around  him  smilingly,  and  the  character  €i  his 
countenance  was  then  remarkably  attractive.  There  was  a  strong  cast 
of  benevolence  in  his  physiognomy  even  when  it  approached  to  stern- 
ness, which  it  was  capable  of  putting  on  in  a  moment  of  indignation,  to  the 
utmost  degree  of  severity.  His  features  proved  the  fallacy  of  Lava^ 
ter's  system,  for  they  did  not  shew  any  thing  remarkably  intellectual, 
and  yet  few  men  were  possessed  of  stronger  intellect.  By  those  of  the 
parish  around  he  appeared  to  be  much  beloved,  and  he  moved  towards 
the  green  with  a  firm  step,  inquiring  of  one  individual  the  hedth  of 
his  family,  and  even  of  his  domestics,  with  an  interest  that  shewed  he 
was  truly  sincere  about  their  welfare.  On  arriving  there  he  ordered 
the  music  to  strike  up,  and  the  dancing  to  begin.  All  mingled  in  the 
harmless  and  graceful  amusement  without  regarding  those  distinctions 
in  life,  which  are  commonly  witnessed  on  similar  occasions*  The 
daughter  of  the  humble  farmer  was  the  partner  of  the  son  of  the 
patrician ;  every  individual  present  seemed  to  devote  himself,  ibr  a 
season,  to  cheerful  gaiety.  It  was  one  of  those  scenes  vriiich  are  so 
very  rare  in  this  land  of  ostentation,  when  the  vulgar  distinctions  of 
wealth  are  forgotten,  and  human  beings  seem  to  acknowledge  that 
they  are  all  children  of  the  same  common  parent.  Sudi  occasional 
interminglings  of  classes  in  the  country  are  not  without  their  uses,  and 
the  donor  of  the  fete  was  no  doubt  well  aware  of  this :  two  young 
ladies,  who,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in  similar  circumstances,  had  very 
little  reason  to  *'  lift  high  die  head"  beyond  their  fellows,  having  come 
under  his  marked  displeasure  for  exhibiting  symptcnns  of  their  ill- 
breeding  from  self-consequence.  After  dancing  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
open  air,  the  assemblage  adjourned  to  different  places  for  refreshment. 
Fifly  of  the  company  dined  in  the  library,  at  the  parsonage-house. 
Afler  dinner  dancing  was  resumed,  at  intervals,  until  nine  o'clock,  when 
it  ceased  entirely,  to  commence  again  on  the  accustomed  anniversary, 
in  the  succeeding  year. 

This  revival  of  May-day  keeping,  divested,  by  the  spirit  of  tlie 
times,  of  all  superstitious  taint,  deserves  general  imita;tion,  if  it  be 
only  to  bring  together,  occasionally,  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  dis- 
trict belonging  to  different  classes.  Abroad  such  scenes  are  common 
throughout  tbe  year :  here  it  would  require  a  local  example  among  the 
higher  orders  to  establish  something  similar  in  our  villages,  once  or 
twice  in  the  same  space  of  time,  which  might  be  more  distinguished 
by  the  society,  and  by  sobriety  and  correctness  of  manners,  than  noisy 
fairs  and  vicious  wakes.     Different  ranks  would  then  meet,  and  witiih 
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out  becoming  .t«o  fiunaiar^  Icnow  each  Qtber «  ftoe««  4U)A  be  oloaer 
linked  together  in  llie  great  chain  of  dvtl  tocietju  No  Opportunity 
could  be  more  &vomb£fr  for  tids  oommonion  of  dkftrent  ranks,  which 
was  once  such  a  characteristic  of  our  forefkthers,  Hjeata  the  genial  first 
of  May — a  communion  which  has  now  nearly  faded  away  before  the 
aristocracy  of  wealth,  and  lefl  nothing  in  its  place  but  a  heartiessness 
and  low  species  of  pride,  brutal  to  inferiors,  envious  to  equals,  and 
grovelling  towards  auperiors. 

Reader,  if  you  inquire  who  die  retired  miniater  may  be  that  lives 
so  friendly  and  contentedly  among  the  inhabitants  of  his  little  parish, 
and  the  name  of  the  parish  wherein  the  festival  of  May-day  has  been 
thus  renewed — ^know  that  the  one  may  be  found  in  Warwickshire,  and 
the  other  in  a  reverend  philanthropist  and  profound  scholar^  the  warm- 
hearted friend  of  Fox  and  Ronoilly.  V. 
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LETTER  IX. 

Miss  Lyuia  B^aaow  to  Mxss  Kitty  Baowir. 

C«MTaWT8. 

l>eltBeation  of  s  Bail-Room  French  DreM.^EaMy  oa  mr^^PtBring,  Miaa  Kelly 
and  Milt  Poote.— The  Temple  of  Jairas^— Lydia  with  twm  faw8.--Coii5teniatioB 
occasioned  by  her  Preaoh  Dre88.^Iligh  Blood.-— Tba  Macha^ths  the  Locketa, 
and  the  Dawsons. — Waltsing  Cataatfopbea. 

My  dress— you  'd  be  vex*d  if  I  did  not  put  that  in<x-« 
My  dress  was  a.  round  skirt>  of  gossamer  satin  ^ 
w  ilh  one  row  of  ButHon^  next  to  the  kem. 
Its  colour  the  bkish  of  Gi^conda's  dark  gem. 
Ten  yards  of  red  ribbon  were  packer'd  in  bonra^ 
In  space  eoui-dtstant,  like  soloien  in  rows  $ 
The  bows  nad  short  endinos  with  rich  silver  tips. 
In  all  twenty-eigbty  with  three  more  at  the  hipa. 
But  Fashion  would  dub  me  insane,  di<i  I  miss 
To  bring  to  your  view  my  otnagt  i^i^Smam. 
n!*was  velvet  in  substance,  in  hue  the  tmemby. 
Which  many  attempt  to  procure,  and  hot  feii^  bay^ 
This  matchM,  Hke  two  peas>  with  the  white  salni  flfeeresy 
Whose  Valenqsennes  laee  was  acynsted  in  aNiet* 
Mv  hair  was  remarkably  klHiiw,  with  posies. 
Or  Co^utlHcot  ribbon,  like  fulUblowitig  roses : 
Not  fnza'd,  poodle-fashion,  like  Madame  CofsUi'a, 
Not  tied  in  tbree  pig-tails,  like  Miss  Faan^KaUy's:.. 
'Twas  dressed  at  the  poll  joM  the  same  at  th«  fofebcad— 
Miss  Foote  set  the  fashion  :  Papa  ealls  ii  hontd. 
H«  says,  in  that  '*  tight-about-faoe'*  mode  to  stir^ 
Is  all  mighty  well  in  a  beauty  like  her : 
But  mg  pretty  bald  pate  to  a^ny  stirs  him» 
He  swears  it  will  hook  in  no  lover  but  Spunkem :— r 
While  Richaxd,  as  saucy  as  Coriolanus, 
Has  nick-named  mytemple  the  Temple  of  Janva. 
Witb  my  necklace  Dio^nes'  self  eotUd  not  qiiaml« 
For  that,  with  the  ear-rings  and  cross,  werejplain  coral. 
By  criss-cross  white  ribbon  my  instep  was  hid } 
My  shoes  were  white  satin,  my  gloves  were  white  kid. 
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Including  the  mtmoi,  -wiili  honeyoMiibfloBiioei»  : 
The  whde  of  my  dress  weigh'd  exactly  three  oaooes. 
Thus,  meed  by  thy  genius^  divide  Mrs.  Bell, 
I  enterd  the  ball  at  the  City  hotel. 

CoDceiye — ^wbat  yooir  Liady  wants  words  to  express— 
Thejrape  and  the  stare  at  my  beautiful  dress ! 
His  Honour  Mat  Mite,  witha  tooth  like  a  tusk. 
Who  just  then  was  kicking  poor  old  Money  musk. 
Stood  fix'd,  with  his  nartner,  Miss  Firkin  from  firistol. 
As  if  he  and  she  had  oeen  shot  with  a  pistol. 
Miss  I>iW8on»  who  led  down  the  middle  so  iar»  -     - 

That  her  motion  had  more  of  the  comet  than  star, 
(While  Lambert,  her  partner,  made  all  the  house  rock,} 
Sat  down  on  a  form  to  recover  the  shock. 
The  folks,  I  should  tell  you,  were  tip-tops,  high  mettlers. 
And  traced  their  descent  from  original  settlers. 
Their  family  trees,  without  mildew  or  blight. 
Were  ptlaoted  ere  Botany  Bay  saw  the  ligni. 
A  lady  in  bhie,  with  a  reticule  pocket, 
A  great  great  grand-daughter  of  Gray's  Lucv  Locket, 
Stood  first  in  the  set ;  and,  with  black  ana  white  teeth» 
The  girl  next  to  her  was  Miss  Sally  Macheath  : 
And  next,  in  a  necklace  of  coral,  stood  ZoS, 
The  copper  descendant  of  Prince  Po-wee>to-wee. 
The  fourth,  and  the  smartest  of  all,  to  my  fan^. 
Was  'foresaid  Miss  Dawson,  descended  from  Nancy. 
'*  Won't  you  dance?"  said  red  Zoe,  with  courteous  advances  $ 
While  Richard  and  I  answePd,  '*  Not  country-dances : 
On  ikgm  we  decidedly  turn  our  two  backs : — 
'Quadrilles  are  the  only  thines  done  at  Al mack's.*' 
*'  QuadriUes,"  cried  Miss  Dawson,  **  we'll  dance  by  and  by : 
1  gji^tf  that  we  dance  them  prytretsingly  tpry.'* 

Sut  oh,  let  no  novice  Miss  Dawson  put  trust  in ! 
The  waits  we  beten  with  was  Lieber  Augustin. 
First,  Richard  and  I,  like  a  proper-taught  pair, 
WhiilM  round  in  quick  time,  clearing  sofa  and  chair : 
One  hand  firmly  grappled  hb  shoulder,  the  other 
Hung  gracefiiUy  down,  far  apart  from  my  brother. 
My  eyes  '*  loved  the  ground,''  that  1  might  not  be  giddy : 
How  like  a  Mercandotti  spun  elegant  Liddy ! 
Thus,  thrice  round  the  baU-room,  without  pause  or  fluny, 
I  shew'd  how  we  managed  those  matters  in  Surrey. 
Not  so  Miss  Macheath :  her  eyes  leering  winking. 
She  soon  was  quite  giddy,  and  felt  heredf  sinking. 
To  prop  tomblen,  any  tning  serves  as  a  handle. 
So  sne  grasp'd,  at  hap  hazard,  a  fat  tallow  candle. 
Miss  Dawson  spun  next,  and  in  spinning  tum'd  pale. 
Her  fist,  swinging  round  like  a  countryman's  flail, 
(A  regular  thresher!)  gave  Washington  Read 
Such  a  douce  in  the  (ace,  that  it  made  his  nose  bleed. 
This,  join'd  to  shin-kicking,  and  treading  down  heels. 
Bade  poor  murder'd  waltses  give  place  to  quadrilles. 
But  on,  MUck  quadrilles !  such  a  wild  hurly-burly ! 
Every  step  for  the  music  too  late  or  too  early ! 
A  separate  Letter  the  remnant  must  tell ; — 
So  here,  for  the  present,  I  bid  you  farewell. 

L.B. 
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LETTEB  X. 

Miss  Sabriva  Barrow  to  Miss  Faitvt  Fade. 

contents. 

WeU)  Han  on  Avenge  Crop8.->A  Vision.— Mrs.  Elisabeth  Carter.— Tattooing 
among  the  Cherokees. — Blues  past  and  present. — A  Trip  to  Burlington-street  in 
Medea's  Car. — Readings.— King  Lear  and  his  Daughters. — Mrs.  Bartley. — ^Baro- 
ness Baolk  in  the  Straww— Joanna  Southcot. — ^Announcement  of  VisHors.— Blue 
Babel. — *<  Chaos  come  again."— Dame  Carter  ^ps  into  Orid.—  Dragons  flyback 
to  New  YoriEiT— Finale  liom  John  Bnnyan. 

As  lately  I  studied,  in  £astboum'8  back  shop. 
The  thoughtii  of  Wbbb  Hall  on  an  aTeiage  crop : 
The  God  who  strews  poppies  wherever  corn  giows^ 
Soon  rock*d  thy  Sabrina  to  ^^entle  repose. 
And  brought,  while  his  pinion  flagg'd  heavily  o'er  me. 
In  visions,  £x.izabbtii  Cartbr  l^ore  me. 
With  napkin-bound  forehead,  the  same  as  of  yore. 
When  grave  Epictetus,  at  half-after-four. 
Awaked  her  to  study,  with  visour  heroic* 
And  do  into  Endish  the  mighty  Greek  Stoic. 
"  Oh  I  choicest,    she  cried,  "  of  Minerva*s  lean  kine. 
The  foremost  blue  buskin  that  trippi'd  o'er  the  line,       ' 
To  thin  this  rude  sheepfold  of  national  breeders. 
By  founding  a  College  of  Viigin  Seceders : 
Compared  with  thy  wide  wafted  glory,  how  narrow 
The  honours  of  Cortez,  Alvarez,  Pisano  ! 
With  virtue  that  no  son  of  Venus  can  bribe. 
And  one  bosom  less  than  the  Amazon  Tribe, 
Secure  may'st  tliou  laugh  at  the  loud  or  deep  cnises 
Of  mate-widow'd  mothers  and  outof-date  nurses. 
Spurn  Hymen  :  read  Malthus :  be  firm  at  thy  oost : 
Live  chaste  as  the  Queen  whose  pre-nomen  I  ooast. 
And  bear  this  device  on  thy  memory's  crest— 
«•  The  Blue  of  Columbia,  the  Star  of  the  West." 
**  Oh !  Viigin,"  I  answer'd,  **  I  fear  while  1  woo, 
I  dread  whue  I  seek,  this  investment  of  Blue. 
^  The  growing-up  girls  in  von  Cherokee  nation 
Are  known  to  flinch  unoer  the  blue  indentatioD. 
I  dread,  though  I  honour,  the  end  I  'm  puisuing, 
Prav,  is  it  not  painful  to  feel,  like  tattooing?" 
"  Not  so,"  cried  the  Sibyl,  no  cares  'tend  the  vow : 
It  might  be  so  once,  but  it  isn't  so  now. 
No  more,  in  the  regions  of  Blue,  is  a  Rout 
A  prim  semicircle  of  Tea  and  turn  out. 
'TIS  now  a  mere  chaos,  of  that  no  ill  pattern. 
Assorted,  of  yore,  by  the  fir8t4>ofn  of^ Saturn. 
Would  you  worship  the  Muse  in  her  modish  retreat  ? 
Behold,  to  conduct  us  to  BurUnston-street, 
Medea  has  proffer'd  her  dragon-drawn  car." 
She  spoke :  up  we  mounted :  and,  soaring  afiur. 
Alighted,  in  town,  after  ten  minutes  talk. 
And  knocked  at  the  Mansion,  of  Barov^ss  Baulk.  • 
**  A  little  foot  Page"  oped  the  latch  with  a  snap. 
In  a  livery  of  blue,  ana  a  chimney-pot  cap. 
We  founa  by  a  general  "  Hush  !  hush  I"  from  the  crowd. 
The  first  EtUertainmerU  was  reading  aloud ! 
**  Come  here,"  said  mv  Lady,  "  'tis  Lear  and  his  Dau^ter,'* 
**  Jamesj  bring  Mrs.  mrtley  a  tumbler  of  water. 
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Now,  Goneril,  iuiti  the  old  King  out  of  doora." 
"  I  can't.  Ma'am." — "What  hinders  you  ?" — ••  Somebody  snores.** 
"  Theie  I  now  he*8  awake  i  silent  still  i  what 's  the  matter  ?" 
"  I  cannot  be  heard ;  the  whole  street 's  in  a  clatter." 
But  see,  yonder  waggon,  that  noise  mayn't  disturb. 
Deposits  ten  trusses  of  straw  on  the  kerb. 
Tis  spread  :  rolling  urchins  their  merriment  lisp. 
And  toss  to  the  firmament  wisp  after  wisp. 
The  knocker  is  muffled  <  the  gossips  agree. 
My  Lady 's  as  Lord-loving  Ladies  would  be. 
Parturient  at  Eighty !  how  will  the  town  talk,-— 
-  Dame  Southcot  was  nothing  to  Baroness  Baulk  I 

King  Lear  now  deposed,  and  the  muffle  torn  down« 
A  rat-a-tat  'larum  awakes  half  the  town ; 
And  the  little  foot-page,  from  Ms  box  at  the  entry. 
Is  hoarse  with  in>bawling  the  names  of  the  gentry. 
Lord  Cherokee  (Jhin-tuft,  a  Col'nel  of  Lancers, 
Lord  Booby  Bolero,  who  dines  the  French  dancers  I 
Sir  Brown-Jones-Brown-Jones,  in  a  postilion's  shirt. 
Lord  Bouncer,  Count  Squint'em,  ana  Lady  Jane  Flirt, 
Three  gentlemen  glee-sin^rs !  Mr.  Belzom ! 
Lord  Strutt,  with  a  blue  nbbon  under  his  bow-knee. 
The  Viscount,  who  never  did  much  good  or  much  ill. 
Except  in  his  dressing  at  Martin  Van-Butchel. 
The  pie4»lFd  Egyptian,  half  white  and  half  brown. 
The  wonderful  Swiss,  who  was  han^d  and  cut  down, 
.  Massa  Sambo,  who  knows  about  West  India  law. 
The  barefooted  Beggar  who  sleeps  upon  straw, 
A  black-bearded  Persian  in  crimson ;  and,  ah  me ! 
Dress'd  like  other  people,  plain  Mr.  Salami ; 
With  Knights  of  the  Cross,  an  uncountable  fry, 
Bestudtfea  witb  stars,  like  the  Nights  of  July. 

Then  bnter'd  lull  thirty  abiurers  of  man. 
Each  borne  in  a  bibbety-bobbing  sedan  ; 
Whose  tongues  from  nop-use  were  not  sufTer'd  to  nist. 
All  subjects  were  touch'd  upon — none  were  discuss'd.  . 

You  *vc  seen  the  Laplanders. — Where's  Mathews? — Poor  Peny ! 

Scott  wrote  them :  I  know  it :  Who  told  you  so  ?  Teny. 

A  song : '  Mr.  Broadhurst :  hush :  '  Silent  OMoyle,' 

1  'm  told  that  they  really  dine  on  train  oil.—* 
*•  Have  you  sold  out  your  Fives  ?  No,  I  'm  not  in  a  huny. 


*4 


on  your  cheek. 
Camporesi  and  Ronzi  de  Begni  don't  speak ! 
What's  o'clock? — Hampton  Court:  Yes:  We  dined  at  the  Toy. 
I  don't  like  the  Pirate  so  well  as  Rob  Roy. 


•c 
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*'  Dear  me  I  how  excessively  pretty  I    Red  candles  1 

'<  Is  LUlibuUero  Rossini's?    No:  Handel's. 

**  I  '11  hold  by  the  brass  balustrades.— So  will  I. 

•'  Notgoinp  }  Yes !— When  ? — Glad  to  see  you. — Good  b'ye. 

Amid  this  chaotic  exhaustion  of  lungs. 
Her  ladyship's  fingers  moved  brisk  as  their  tooigues. 
She  poked  a  poll-parrot,  to  add  to  the  din. 
She  made  every  Mandarin  nod  nose  and  chin. 
She  kick'd  the  coal-scuttle,  she  scraped  up  the  cinders^ 
She  made  a  BkkI  bellow  an  ode  (one  of  Pindar's), 
She  stTumin'd  a  piano,  and  raix'd  fiats  and  sharps. 
Nine  Genevese  snuff*boxes  set  up  their  harps. 
She  beat,  on  a  salt-box,  a  rat-a-tat  tap, 
She  eulTM  the  bhie  page  in  the  chimney-pot  cap. 
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Till  8baw]i  abd  Good  b'y«  pnt  an  end  to  the  sho%r, 

WhipKs  whirlinff  above,  and  vrbeeU  creaking  below. 

The  tides  ofbaTf  London  then  ran  in  one  channel. 

And  many  a  pole  splintered  many  a  pannel. 

Now,  wheel  claspinc  wheel,  no  retreaters,  all  strivers. 

And  every  thing  lock'd,  but  the  jaws  of  the  drivers ! 

My  Sibyl,  Dame  Carter,  thus  cried,  with  emotion, 

"  Thine,  Minos,  the  earth  is,  and  thine  is  the  ocean, 

"  The  skies  are  still  open  to  suit  our  occasion — 

"  Foigive,  mighty  Jove,  the  audacious  invasion.'* 

Once  more  then  we  mounted  our  dragon-drawn  car. 

Once  more  o'er  the  ocean  we  journey'd  afar  5 

Once  more,  by  the  shopman  awaked  from  my  nap, 

I  found  that  Webb  Hall  had  dropped  into  my  lap  $ 

Once  more,  Hudson  River,  I  gazed  on  thy  stream  *. 

In  short — **  I  awoke,  and  behold,  'twas  a  dream !"  S.  B. 
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LETTBS  Z# 

London,  Wedtiesday  Oct.  ^th,  1817. 
I  HATE  just  come  from  seeing  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.     I  bad  been 
reading  something  about  it  last  night,  and  this  morning  I  by  accident 
found  myself  on  the  bridge  of  Blackfriars,  from  which,  as  I  have 
learned  since,  there  is  the  best  yiew  of  it  that  can  be  had  any  where ; 
though  even  from  that  point  it  is  seen  to  great  disadvantage,  as  the 
whole  of  its  lower  order  is  concealed  by  the  surrounding  buildings.     I 
have  not,  of  late,  been  very  apt  to  be  surprised ;  but  I  was  so,  and  with 
a  very  fine  effect,  by  tlie  first  unexpected  view  of  this  most  stupendous 
temple.     I  had  passed  half  over  the  bridge  before  I  saw  the  Cathedral^ 
or  knew  that  it  was  in  sight ;  but  turning  on  the  lefl  hand  to  look  at 
the  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  it  stood  before  me  with  a 
look  of  grandeur  and  beauty  of  which  I  had  formed  no  previous  idea. 
After  having  passed  all  the  rest  of  the  day  in  examining  it  from  every 
point  of  view,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  you  that,  as  a  whole  which  can 
be  taken  in  the  eye  at  once,  I  think  the  Cathedral  of  the  city  of  London 
must  be  the  finest  thing  in  the  world !     Perhaps  the  finest  that  ever 
has  been  in  the  world.    In  saying  this,  I  do  not  forget  ihai  the  Par- 
thenon oTifSe  existed,  and  that  St,  Peter's  still  does  exist 

Though  I  wocdd  not  venture  to  decide,  even  for  myself,  without 
seeing  St.  Peter's,  yet  I  am  disposed  to  rank  the  Cathedral  of  London 
before  it ;  for  it  is  quite  possible  to  carry  mere  aize  too  fax — and  1  think 
this  must  have  been  dope  in  St.  Peter's.  It  most  be  too  large  for  all 
its  parts  to  conduce  to  one  general  effect. 

With  respect  to  the  Parthenon,  I  should  think  that  for  beauty — pore, 
chaste,  affecting  beauty — arising  from  the  entire  symmetry,  consistency, 
and  simplicity  of  all  its  parts,  and  the  marvellous  skill  and  character 
of  its  sculptural  ornaments,  that  temple  must  have  been  the  most  per- 
fect work  that  was  ever  produced  by  the  hands  of  man.  But  that 
beauty  was  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  its  comparative  smallness;  which 
justified  the  architect  in  bestowing  so  much  labour  on  the  details,  be- 
catise  it  enabled  the  spectator  to  appreciate  therai  ;*-and  also  to  tlie 
simplicity  of  its  form,  which  from  Any  one  point  of  vfew  produced 
aH  tt»  effects  immediately  and  at  once.     But  theli  fhie  fn^mor  siae 
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of  th«  ParthenoDi  and  the  extreme  Bimplicity  of  its  form,  prevented 
it  from  producing  those  elevated  and  elevating  feelii^,  which  are 
the  grandest  achievements  of  works  of  art ;  and  which  are  (at  least  in 
architecture)  the  results  of  vastness  of  size,  and  variety  and  consbtency 
of  parts,  so  combined  as  to  produce  unity  of  effect. 

The  praisers  of  the  Parthenon  overlay  it  with  all  kinds  of  incongru- 
ous epithets.  They  call  it  sublime,  and  beautiful,  and  awful,  and  I 
know  not  what  besides, — as  if  it  were  possible  for  all  these  attributes  to 
belong  to  any  one  thing  at  one  and  the  same  time  !  The  truth  is,  the 
Parthenon  was  beautiful — beautiful  even  to  absolute  perfection — but 
nothing  else.  Or  if  it  might  be  said  to  have  a  character  of  majesty,  it 
was  that  majesty  which  accompanies  perfect  beauty — precisely  the  ma- 
jesty of  a  beautiful  human  face.  I  will  venture  to  compare  the  Par- 
thenon to  the  Venus,  and  St.  Paul's  to  the  Apollo.  If  I  am  entitled 
to  judge  of  the  Parthenon,  merely  from  an  acquaintance  with  its  archi- 
tectural parts  through  the  medium  of  descriptions  and  engravings,  and 
from  seeing  the  fragments  which  exist  of  its  sculptural  ornaments,  I 
should  think  the  effect  produced  by  it  as  a  whole  must  have  been  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  character  with  that  produced  by  the  Venus :  a  feel- 
ing in  which  art,  as  art,  has  no  connexion  whatever.  In  that  work, 
art  has  reached  that  consummate  point  of  perfection — that  acm^,  at 
which  it  ceases  to  he  art,  and  becomes  nature.  We  do  not  adtnirt  t|ie 
Venus.  We  do  not  think  of  it  as  of  a  work  of  art,  any  more  than  we 
think  of  a  beautiful  human  form  as  a  work  of  art.  It  stands  before  us 
in  all  the  shrinking  loveliness  of  a  living  woman — in  all  the  breathing 
beauty  of  a  glorjous  human  creature.  We  love  it  with  the  real  affec- 
tions that  belong  to  flesh  and  blood ;  because  it  never  carries  us  be- 
yond ourselves — because  we  perpetually  feci  a  kindred  with  it.  The 
Venus  is  one  among  the  examples  which  prove  that  Nature  triumphs 
everywhere  :  even  in  the  very  centre  of  the  domains  of  Art  itself.  The 
Parthenon  is  another  of  these  examples.  What  I  mean  by  saying  that 
in  these  two  works  Nature  has  triumphed  in  the  midst  of  Art,  is,  that 
the  real  admirers  of  them  would  never  for  an  instant  cease  gazing  at 
their  beauty,  in  order  to  exclaim  on  the  wondrous  skill  which  pro- 
duced them* 

I  am  wandering  as  usual ;  but  you  know  how  apt  one  fine  thing  is  to 
lead  me  among  the  images  of  a  host  of  others.  Five  minutes  ago  1  was 
in  modem  London ;  and  now  I  have  been  luxuriating  in  ancient 
Athens,  till  I  hardly  know  my  way  back  again. 

St*  Paul's,  I  repeat,  is  perhaps  a  finer  work,  with  reference  to  itse^^ 
than  the  Parthenon  was.  The  effects  resulting  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  modern  building,  are  certainly  less  difHcult  to  produce  than 
those  from  the  ancient  one ;  but,  when  produced,  they  are  more  valuable. 
I^should  think  the  Parthenon  was  looked  at  with  one  single  feeling  of 
intense  but  tranquil  pleasure — ^a  full,  total,  unmixed  delight.  St. 
Paul's  calls  up  feelings  of  a  more  elevated,  a  more  impressive,  and  a 
more  lasting  character.  Those  feelings  vary  from  time  to  time  as  you 
continue  looking,  till  at  last  they  resolve  themselves  into  a  lofly,  but 
indefinite  admiration ;  which  lif\is  you  above  yourself  and  the  earth, 
and  the  things  of  it ;  and  inspires  you  with  a  moral  assurance  of  the 
possibility  of  something  infinitely  greater,  better,  and  happier.  It  is 
with  reference  to  its  power  of  suggesting  such  feelings  as  theae,  that  I 
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Imve  ventured  to  compare  St.  Paul's  to  the  Apollo.  But  let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  in. standing  before  St.  Paul's  and  the  Apollo,  we  never 
forget  that  they  are  works  of  art ;  in  gazing  on  the  Parthenon  and  the 
Venus  we  never  rtmember  it :  and  this  alone,  with  reference  to  the  skill 
of  the  artists  who  produced  them,  places  the  latter  in  a  higher  class  of 
art  than  that  of  the  former. 

You  see  I  cannot  help  sometimes  speaking  and  thinking  of  the 
Parthenon  as.  if  it  still,  existed.  In  fact  it  has  so  long  been  the  fit- 
vourite  image  of  my  contemplation  among  works  of  art,  and  I  have 
taken  such  pains»  or  rather  pleasure,  in  making  myself  acquainted 
with  all  its  parts,  separately  and  together, — ^thatl  can  now,  without  any 
difficulty,  call  it  up  before  me,  as  it  stood  before  Pericles  twenty>three 
centuries  ago,  in  all  its  matchless  beauty. 

I  cannot  help,  being  amused  at  fancying  what  the  Londoners  would 
say  to  my  praises  of  their  Cathedral.  I  am  sure  they  would  think  them 
quite  extravagant,  if  they  did  not  say  so.  They  do  not  seem  to  have 
an  idea  even  of  its  .comparative  size.  I  dare  say  not  ten  among  the 
tens  of  thousands  who  pass  by  it  every  day,  have  ever  looked  at  it  at 
all ; — and  those  who  have,  seem  to  want  either  taste  to  perceive  its 
beauties,  or  enthusiasm  to  admire  them.  They  go  to  Paris  and  stare 
at  every  thing  in  stupid  wonder,  and  then  come  back  and  pass  by 
their  own  magnificent  Cathedral,  without  seeming  to  know  it  stands 
there ;  though  Paris  contains  nothing  of  the  same  kind  that  can  ap- 
proach to  a  comparison  with  it.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  one  excuse 
for  this :  St.  Paul's  is  so  hideously  clogged  up  on  all  sides  with  houses, 
that  it  may  be  passed  without  being  observed,  if  it  is  hot  looked  for. 
It  would  certainly  be  worth  while  to  establish  a  despotic  monarchy  in 
this  country  for  one  twelvemonth,  if  one  could  be  sure  the  holder  of  it 
would  have  taste  enough  to  employ  part  of  the  time  in  battering  down 
all  the  buildings  that  stand  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  St.  PauVs, 
on  every  side.  I  cannot  think  of  any  mischief  he  would  be  able  to  do 
m  the  rest  of  the  time  for  whidi  this  would  not  compensate.     Adieu. 

LETTER  XL 

London,  Oct.  SjlSl7. 

You'li.  say  it  was  not  without  reason  that  1  warned  you  not  to  pay 
too  much  attention  to  my  first  impressions.  Indeed,  first  impressions 
are  valuable  only  when  they  are  duly  appreciated  as  suck,  I  told  you 
that  I  hated  London;  and  afterwards,  that  the  mor^  I  saw  of  it,  the 
more  I  hated  it : — ^but  now  that  I  ha^e  seen  still  more  of  it,  I  begin  to 
think  it  a  very  fine  place  indeed.  I  believe,  afler  all,  the  only  way  to 
judge,  or  to  communicate  our  judgment  properly,  on  any  subject,  is 
to  put  down  our  impressions  about  it  exactly  in  the  order  and  degree 
in  which  they  occur,  and  then  to  balance  and  decide  on  those  impres- 
sions : — not  to  sufier  the  various  and  contending  feelings  that  we  expe- 
rience on  almost  every  subject  to  arrange  and  amalgamate  themselves 
(as  they  inevitably  wUl  do,  if  lefl  to  themselves,)  mto  a  crude  and 
shapeless  mass,  which  can  never  aflerwards  be  separated,  or  applied 
to  any  good  purpose,  either  for  ourselves  or  others. 

I  have  now  seen  enough  of  London  to  be  able  to  give  you  niy  im- 
pressions about  it  as  a  whole ;  but  I  find  that,  from  the  necessarily 
indistinct  nature  of  those  impressions,  I  can  only  give  them  to  you 
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iMg»iively»  or  by  comporiaon.  Thegenenil  aspect*  then,  of  LohApb 
b  quite  inferior  to  that  of  Paria.  London  has  all  the  faults  of  greal 
cities,  in  a  greater  degree,  perhaps,  than  any  other ;  and  yet  it  seems 
to  me  to  want  almost  aU  their  redeeming  virtues.  There  is  no  gran- 
deur of  e£fect  arising  from  any  one  part  of  it,  because,  from  its  immense 
extent,  and  from  the  purely  accidental  nature  of  the  circumstances 
which  have  given  rise  to  the  different  arrangements  of  it^  there  is  no 
consistency,  completeness,  or  totality  of  eflfect  any  where ;  and  because 
the  public  buildings  are  so  scattered  about,  as  to  lose  all  power  of 
producing  an  impression,  except  one  by  one.  And  then  London  is 
neither  old  enough  nor  young  enough  to  excite  any  interest  on  either 
of  those  accounts.  It  has  none  of  the  venerableness  of  antiquity,  and 
none  of  the  splendour  of  newness — none  of  the  wild  interest  of  a  half 
civilized  city,  and  none  of  the  beautiful  uniformity  of  an  over-civiliaed 
one.  There  are  no  parts  of  it  that  rest  upon,  and  recur  to  the  memory 
spontaneously — such  as  the  Boulevards,  or  the  Quai  des  Thnilleries, 
or  the  Place  de  Louis  XV.  at  Paris.  In  short,  London,  unlike  most 
other  great  cities,  cannot  be  described  so  as  to  produce  any  distinct 
ideas  oi  it.  Rousseau  might  have  said  that  its  characteristic  is,  that 
it  has  no  characteristic  at  all. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  London  contains,  in  detail,  much  to 
interest  and  be  admired.  I  have  passed  the  last  few  days  in  wander- 
ing about  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Parks,  and  in  that  part  in  which  are 
situated  the  town  residences  of  the  nobility,  and  persons  not  connected 
with  commerce.  The  Parks  are  most  delightful  places,  quite  unlike 
anything  elsewhere.  They  are  large  open  spaces,  several  miles  in 
circumference,  covered  with  turf,  and  ornamented  with  plantations^ 
sheets  of  water,  inclosures  containing  deer,  cattle,  &c.,  and  are  inter- 
sected by  roads  and  walks  in  all  directions.  It  is  in  one  of  these  Parks 
that  all  the  &shionables  of  London  meet  before  dinner  every  Sunday 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  On  a  fine  day,  the  throng  of  car- 
riages is  so  great,  and  the  mode  of  their  entering  and  going  out  is  so 
badly  arranged,  that  they  are  frequently  locked  together  for  an  hour 
or  two  without  moving.  The  horsemen  ride  in  and  out  between  the 
wheels  of  the  carriages  with  great  dexterity,  and  in  a  way  that  would 
quite  astonbh  a  Parisian  promenadeur  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne^  But 
die  Parks  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  parts  of  London,  though  they 
are  situated  in,  and  inclosed  by  it  on  all  sides.  They  are  like  spots  of 
land  lying  in  the  centre  of  the  domain  of  an  all-grasping  proprietor, 
but  whidi  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  place  his  hands  upon ;  and  I 
dare  say  the  Londoners  think  them  blemishes  accordingly. 

The  squares,  which  are  chiefly  situated  at  this  end  of  the  town,  are 
much  the  finest  parts  of  London.  They  are  large  ranges  of  buDdings, 
with  open  spaces  in  the  centre,  like  the  Place  Vend6me.  They  are 
either  circular  or  square,  but  are  called  squares,  whatever  their  form 
may  be.  The  spaces  in  the  middle  are  laid  out  as  gardens,  with  pieces 
of  water,  statues  of  celebrated  men,  &c.  The  want  of  uniformity  in 
the  plans  of  the  houses,  and  the  bare  and  Quaker-like  simplicity  of 
English  domestic  architecture,  destroy  all  the  grandeur  of  effect  which 
might  be  made  to  result  from  this  mode  of  building :  but  yet  these 
squares  are  greatly  superior  to  anything  else  of  the  kinid  that  I  have  seen 
in  great  cities.     I  am  told  Londcm  contains  not  less  than  tbf«e  ot  lour 
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and  twenty  of  these  flqaarei,  non«  of  which  ttx«  smaller  than  the  Place 
Vend6me ;  and  many  are  nearly  as  large  as  the  Plads  de  Louia  XV.  One 
of  the  largest  of  these  is  Grosvenor  Square.  The  centre  is  occupied  hy 
a  garden,  laid  out  with  an  eye  to  uniformity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  concealment  of  it.  It  is  covered  with  turf,  and  planted  with  trees, 
shrubs,  flowers,  &c.,  and  intersected  by  gravel-walks;  and  the  whole  is 
enclosed  by  handsome  iron  r^ls.  No  one  has  access  to  these  gardens 
but  the  inhabitants  of  each  square  respectively  ;  and  you  never  see  any 
one  walking  in  them  but  nursery-maids  with  children.  Immediately 
outside  the  iron-railing  there  is  a  wide-paved  carriage-way ;  beyond 
that  a  foot-path  of  smooth  flat  stones;  and  then  the  houses.  Of  the 
ranges  of  houses  that  form  the  extremity  of  the  square,  it  is  angular 
that  there  are  not  two  alike.  Yon  may  easily  guess  the  strange  effect 
of  this,  in  so  large  a  range  of  buildings.  Some  are  of  stone,  and  others 
stuccoed,  but  the  chief  part  aire  of  different-colonred  bricks ;  and  the 
style  of  architecture  is  diff*erent  in  them  all— or  rather  there  is  no 
style  at  all  in  any.  There  is  no  uniformity  even  in  their  heights, — which 
produces  a  worse  effect  than  any  diing  else.  They  are  all  very  low, 
most  of  them  having  only  two  stories,  and  none  more  than  three. 

In  trying  to  discover  whether  any  good  can  be  imagined  to  result 
from  this  irregular  style  of  building,  1  have  found,  or  fancied,  that  each 
particular  house,  being  thus  markeid  and  distinguished  from  its  neigh-> 
hour,  suggests  the  idea  o£  property  much  more  readily  than  it  woold  da 
if  all  were  alike  : — and  this  feeling  is  no  unimportant  one  in  the  con* 
sideration  of  an  Englishman  : — so  that  it  is  probable  the  sum  of  plea- 
sure gained  by  the  owner  of  each  house  being  able  to  think  of,  and 
recognise  it  as  his  own,  is  greater  than  would  result  from  the  admira- 
tion of  strangers,  if  the  various  buildings  had  formed  one  grand  and 
uniform  whole.  And  this  feeling  is  never  disturbed  by  two  or  more 
families  residing  in  one  house — at  least  in  this  part  of  the  town. 
Where  lodgings  are  to  be  let,  it  is  generally  in  a  row  of  small  houses 
which  are  all  alike,  and  not  one  of  which,  perhaps,  actually  belongs  to 
the  inhabitant  of  it, — ^but  the  whole  to  some  one  person,  who  has  pro- 
bably called  the  street  or  place  by  his  own  name.  There  is  no  country 
in  the  world  where  the  feeling  of  property  is  so  restless  and  intense  as 
it  is  in  England.  Those  who  have  money  here  generally  embark  it  in 
something  that  they  can  set  their  mark  upon,  so  as  to  look  at  it,  and 
call  it  their  own.  An  Englishman  does  not  seem  to  be  sure  that  bis 
house  will  not  be  claimed  by  some  one  else,  unless  he  makes  it  unlike 
all  others,  and  puts  his  name  upon  it : — ^he  cannot  be  certain  that  his 
little  plot  of  land  will  not  escape  from  under  his  feet,  until  he  has 
hemmed  it  in  by  a  high  paling,  or  a  thick  impenetrable  hedge. 

In  my  next  I  shall  tell  yon  something  of  Uie  most  remarkable  pub« 
lie  buildings ;  and  in  the  order,  or  rather  the  disorder,  in  which  they 
occur  in  my  walks,  and  in  my  note-book.  D.  S.  F. 
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Burleigh  House, 

BuRLEioHy  thy  groves  ar#  leafless,  thy  walls  are  naked-^ 
"  And  doll,  cold  winter  does  inhabit  here.'' 

The  yellow  evening  rays  gleam  through  thy  fretted  Gothic  window*, 

hut  I  only  feel  the  rusdmg  of  withered  branches  strike  chill  to  my 

breast;   it  was  not  so  twenty  years  ago.    Thy  groves  were  leafless 

then  as  now ;  it  was  the  middle  of  winter  twice  that  I  visited  thee  be- 

lore ;  but  the  lark  mounted  in  the  sky,  and  the  sun  smote  my  youthful 

hlood  with  its  slant  ray,  and  the  ploughman  whistled  as  he  drove  hia 

team  afleld  ;  Hope  spread  out  its  glad  vistas  through  thy  fair  domauM, 

oh,  Burleigh !  Fancy  decked  thy  walls  with  works  of  sovereign  art,  and 

it  was  spring,  not  winter,  in  my  breast.     AH  was  the  same,  like  a  pe-> 

trifaction  of  the  mind— the  same  things  in  the  same  places ;  but  their 

eflfect  was  not  the  same  upon  m^.    I  was  twenty  years  the  worse  for 

wear  and  tear.  What  was  become  of  the  never-ending  studious  thoughts 

that  brought  their  own  reward  or  promised  good  to  mankind?  of  the 

teiurs  that  started  welcome  and  unbidden  ?  of  the  sighs  that  whispered 

fiiture  peace  ?  of  the  smiles  that  shone,  not  in  my  face,  indeed,  but 

that  dteered  my  heart,  and  made  a  sunshine  there  when  all  was  gloom 

around  ?    That  fairy  vision — ^that  invisible  glory,  by  which  I  was  once 

attended-^usfaered  into  life,  had  left  my  side,  and  "  faded  to  the  light 

of  common  day,"  and  I  saw  what  was,  or  had  been — not  what  might 

lie  hid  in  Time's  bright  circle  and  golden  chaplet !    Perhaps  this  is  the 

characteristic  difference  between  youth  and  a  later  period  of  life-— 

that  we  learn  to  take  things  more  as  we  find  them,  call  them  more  by 

tliek  right  names ;  that  we  feel  the  warmth  of  summer,  but  the  winter's 

cold  as  well ;  that  we  see  beauties,  but  can  spy  defects  in  the  fairest 

fiioe ;  and  no  longer  look  at  every  thing  through  the  genial  atmosphere 

of  our  own -existence.     We  grow  more  literal  and  less  credulous  every 

day,  lose  much  enjoyment,  and  gain  some  useful,  and  more  useless 

knowledge.    The  second  time  I  passed  along  the  road  that  skirts 

Burlei^  Park,  the  morning  was  dank  and  **  ways  were  mire."    I  saw 

and  felt  it  not :  my  mind  was  otherwise  engaged.     Ah !  thought  I, 

there  is  that  fine  old  head  by  Rembrandt ;  there,  within  those  cold  grey 

walls,  the  painter  of  old  age  is  enshrined,  immortalised  in  some  of  his 

inimitable  works.     The  name  of  Rembrandt  lives  in  the  fame  of  him 

who  stamped  it  with  renown,  while  the  name  of  Burleigh  is  kept  up  by 

the  present  owner.     An  artist  survives  in  the  issue  of  his  brain  to  afl 

posterity — a  lord  is  nothing  without  the  issue  of  his  body  lawfullv 

begotten,  and  is  lost  in  a  long  line  of  illustrious  ancestors.    So  mucn 

higher  is  genius  than  rank— such  is  the  difierence  between  iamc  and 

tiue !     A  great  man  in  one  way  bestrides  two  centuries — it  requires 

twenty  generations  of  a  noble  house  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the 

first  founder  for  the  same  length  of  time.     So  I  reasoned,  and  was 

not  a  little  proud  of  my  discovery. 

In  this  dreaming  mood,  dreaming  of  deathless  works  and  deathless 
names,  I  went  on  to  Peterborough,  passing,  as  it  were,  under  an  arch- 
way of  Fame, 


_«« 


and  slill  walking  under. 


Found  some  new  matter  to  look  up  and  wonder." 
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I  had  business  there :  I  will  not  say  what.  I  could  at  this  time  do 
nothing.  I  could  not  write  a  line — ^I  could  not  draw  a  stroke.  *^  I 
was  brutish ;"  though  not  "  like  warlike  as  the  wolf,  nor  subtle  as 
the  fox  for  prey."  In  words,  in  look,  in  deeds,  I  was  no  better 
than  a  changeling.  Why  then  do  I  set  so  much  value  on  my  ex- 
istence formerly  ?  Oh  God !  that  I  could  but  be  for  one  day,  one 
hour,  nay  but  for  an  instant,  (to  feel  it  in  all  the  plenitude  of  uncon- 
scious bliss,  and  take  one  long,  last,  lingering  draught  of  that  full 
brimming  cup  of  thoughtless  freedom,)  what  then  I  was — ^that  I  might, 
as  in  a  trance,  a  waking  dream,  hear  the  hoarse  murmur  of  the  barge* 
men,  as  the  Minster  tower  appeared  in  the  dim  twilight,  ceme  uj^ 
from  the  willowy  stream,  sounding  low  and  underground  like  th^ 
voice  of  the  bittern — that  I  might  paint  that  field  opposite  the  window 
where  I  lived,  and  feel  that  there  was  a  green,  dewy  moisture  in  the 
tone,  beyond  my  pencil  *s  reach,  but  thus  gaining  almost  a  new  sense, 
and  watching  the  birth  of  new  objects  without  me — that  I  might  strofi 
down  Peterborough  bank,  (a  winter's  day,)  and  see  the  firesh  marsdies 
stretching  out  in  endless  level  perspective,  (as  if  Paul  Potter  had  paint- 
ed them,)  with  the  cattle,  the  windmills,  the  red-tiled  cottages,  gleam- 
ing in  the  sun  to  the  very  verge  of  the  horizon,  and  watch  the  field- 
fares in  innumerable  flocks,  gambolling  in  the  air,  and  sporting  in  the 
sun,  and  racing  before  the  clouds,  making. summersaults,  and  dazzling 
the  eye  by  throwing  themselves  into  a  thousand  figures  and  movements 
— ^that  I  might  go,  as  then,  a  pilgrimage  to  tlie  town  where  my  mo- 
ther was  born,  and  visit  the  poor  farm-house  where  she  was  brought 
up,  and  lean  upon  the  gate  where  she  told  me  she  used  to  stand  wben 
a  child  of  ten  years  old  and  look  at  the  setting  sun. — ^I  could  do  all  tbia 
still,  but  it  would  be  with  different  feelings.  As  our  hopes  leave  us» 
we  lose  even  our  interest  and  regrets  for  the  past.  I  had  at  this  time, 
simple  as  I  seemed,  many  resources.  I  could  in  some  sort  ''  play 
at  bowls  with  the  sun  or  moon ;"  or,  at  any  rate,  there  was  no  question 
in  metaphysics  that  I  could  not  bandy  to  and  fro,  as  one  might  play  at 
cup  and  ball,  for  twenty,  thirty,  forty  miles  of  the  great  north  road^ 
and  at  it  again,  the  next  day,  as  fresh  as  ever.  I  soon  get  tired  of  this 
now,  and  wonder  how  I  managed  formerly.  I  knew  Tom  Jones  by 
heart,  and  was  deep  in  Pere^ine  Pickle.  I  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  all  the  heroes  and  heromes  of  l^ichardson's  romances,  and  could 
turn  from  one  to  the  other  as  I  pleased.  I  could  con  over  that  single 
passage  in  Pamela  about  "  her  lumpish  heart,"  and  never  have  dcme  ad- 
miring the  skill  of  the  author  and  die  truth  of  nature.  I  had  my  sports 
and  recreations  too,  some  such  as  these  following: — 

"  To  see  the  sun  to  bed,  and  to  arise. 
Like  some  hotamouristy  with  glowing  eyes, 
Buntiog  tht  lazy  bands  of  sleep  that  bound  him. 
With  aU  his  fires  and  travelling  idories  round  him. 
Sometimes  the  moon  on  soft  nignt  clouds  to  rest. 
Like  beauty  nestling  in  a  youns  man's  breast. 
And  all  the  winking  stars,  her  handmaids,  keep 
Admiring  silence  while  those  lovers  sleep. 
Sometimes  ouistretcht,  in  very  idleness, 
Nou^t  doins,  sayios  little,  thinking  less. 
To  view  the  leaves,  thin  dancers  upon  air. 
Go  eddying  round ;  and  small  birds,  how  they  fare,  ' 
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When  Mother  Autamii  fills  thair  hmk$  with  c^n^ 

Filch'd  from  the  careless  Amalthea's  horn: 

And  how  the  woods  berries  and  worms  provide 

Without  their  pams,  when  earth  has  nought  beside 

To  answer  their  small  wants. 

To  view  the  graceful  deer  eome  tripping  by. 

Then  stop  and  gaze,  then  turn,  and  know  not  why. 

Like  bashful  younken  in  society. 

To  mark  the  structure  of  a  plant  or  tree. 

And  all  fair  things  of  earth,  how  fair  they  be. 

1  have  wandered  fiu-  enough  from  Burleigh-Houset  but  1  had 
associatioiui  about  it,  which  I  could  not  well  get  rid  o^  without  troubling 
the  reader  with  them.  The  Rembrandta  disappointed  me  quite.  I 
could  hardly  find  a  trace  of  the  impression  which  had  been  inlaid  ua 
my  imagination.     I  might  as  well 

**  Hunt  half  a  day  for  a  foigotten  dream/' 

Instead  of  broken  wrinkles  and  indented  flesh,  I  saw  hard  lines  and 
stained  canrass.  I  had  seen  better  Rembrandts  since,  and  had  learned 
to  see  Nature  better.  It  was  painting  my  old  woman's  head  and  veri- 
fying the  dim  floating  notions  I  had  before,  that  put  me  up  to  the 
right  thing.  Was  it  a  disadvantage  then,  that  for  twenty  years  I  had 
carried  this  fine  idea  in  my  brain,  enriching  it  from  time  to  time  from 
my  observations  of  nature  or  art,  and  raising  it  as  th^  were  raised ; 
or  did  it  much  signify  that  it  was  disturbed  at  last  ?  Neither.  The 
picture  was  nothing  to  me :  it  was  the  idea  it  had  sugg^ted.  The 
one  hung  on  the  wall  at  Burleigh,  the  other  was  an  heir-loom  in  my 
mind*  Was  it  destroyed,  because  the  picture  after  long  absence  did 
not  answer  to  it?  No.  There  were  other  pictures  in  the  world  that 
did,  and  objects  in  nature  still  more  perfect.  This  is  the  melancholy 
privilege  of  art ;  it  exists  chiefly  in  idea,  and  leads  to  nothing  beyond 
Itself.  If  we  are  disappointed  in  the  character  of  one  we  love,  it 
breaks  the  illusion  altogether,  for  we  drew  certain  consequences  from 
a  face.  If  an  old  friendship  is  broken  up,  we  cannot  tell  how  to  re- 
place it,  without  the  aid  of  habit  and  a  length  of  time.  But  a  picture 
IS  nothing  but  a  face,  it  interests  us  only  in  idea.  Hence  we  need 
never  be  afraid  of  raising  our  standard  of  taste  too  high  ;  for  the  mind 
rises  with  it,  exalted  and  refined,  and  can  never  be  much  injured  by 
finding  out  its  casual  mistakes.  Like  the  possessor  of  a  splendid  col- 
lection, who  is  indifferent  to  or  turns  away  from  common  pictures,  we 
have  a  selecter  gallery  in  our  own  minds.  In  this  sense,  the  knowledge 
of  art  b  its  <rwn  exceeding  great  reward.  But  is  there  not  danger  that 
you  may  become  too  rasridious,  and  have  nothing  lefl  to  admire? 
None :  for  the  conceptions  of  the  human  soul  cannot  rise  superior  to 
the  power  of  art;  or  if  they  do,  then  you  have  surely  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  them.  The  mind,  in  what  depends  on  itself  alone, 
''  soon  rises  from  defeat  unhurt,"  though  it*  pride  may  be  for  a  moment 
^  humbled  by  such  rebuke," 

**  And  in  its  liquid  texture  mortal  wound 
Receives  no  more  than  can  the  fluid  air." 

As  an  illustration  of  the  same  thing,  there  are  two  Claudes  at  Bur- 
leigh, which  certainly  do  not  come  up  to  die  celebrity  of  the  artist's 
name.    They  did  not  hit  me  formerly :  the  sky,  the  water>  ihe  ^eea 
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Memed  all  too  Muewtoo  mildi  of  the  oolour  of  iodigo.  B«t  I 
andwoodered.  I  could  no  longer  admire  these  ^ecimena  oi  the 
artiat  at  present,  but  assuredly  my  admiration  of  the  artist  himself  was 
not  less  than  before ;  for  since  then,  I  had  seen  other  works  by  the 

same  hand* 

-— — ''  iDimitableon  earth 
By  model  or  by  shading  peacil  drawu,"-^ 

surpassing  every  idea  that  the  mind  could  form  of  art,  except  by  having 
seen  them.  I  remember  one  in  particular  that  Walsh  Porter  had  (a 
bow-shot  beyond  all  others)— a  vernal  landscape,  an  "  Hesperian  fkble 
true,"  with  a  blue  unclouded  sky,  and  green  trees  and  grey  turrets 
and  the  unruffled  sea  beyond.  But  never  was  there  sky  so  soft  or 
trees  so  clad  with  spring,  such  air-drawn  towers  or  such  halcyon  seas : 
Zephyr  seemed  to  fan  the  air,  and  Nature  looked  on  and  smiled.  The 
name  of  Claude  has  alone  something  in  it  that  softens  and  harmonises 
the  mind.  It  touches  a  magic  chord.  Oh !  matchless  scenes,  oh  \ 
orient  skies,  bright  with  purple  and  gold,  ye  opening  glades  and  distant 
cunny  vales,  glittering  witb  fleecy  flocks,  pour  all  your  enchantment 
into  my  soul,  let  it  reflect  your  chastened  image,  and  forget  all  meaner 
things  I  Perhaps  the  most  affecting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  great 
artist  is  the  character  drawn  of  him  by  an  eminent  master  in  his  Dream 
iff  a  Painter, 

**  On  a  sudden  I  was  surrounded  bv  a  thick  cloud  or  mist,  and  my  guide 
wafted  me  through  the  air  till  we  alighted  on  a  most  delicious  rurol  spot.  1 
perceived  it  was  the  early  hour  of  the  morn,  when  the  sun  had  not  risen 
above  the  horizon.  We  were  alone,  except  that  at  a  little  distanoe  a  young 
shepherd  played  on  his  flageolet  as  he  walked  before  his  herd,  conducting 
them  from  the  fold  to  the  pasture. '  The  elevated  pastoral  air  he  played 
charmed  me  by  its  simplicity,  and  seemed  to  animate  his  obedient  flock. 
The  atmosphere  was  clear  and  perfectly  calm  :  and  now  the  rising  sun  gra^ 
dually  illumined  the  fine  landscape,  and  bc^n  to  discover  to  our  view  the 
dbtant  country  of  immense  extent.  I  stood  awhile  in  expectation  of  what 
might  next  present  itself  of  dazzling  splendour,  when  the  only  ol:^ct  which 
appeared  to  fill  this  natural  grand  and  simple  scene,  was  a  rustic  who  entered, 
not  far  from  the  place  where  we  stood,  who  by  his  habiliments  seemied  no- 
thing better  than  a  peasant ;  he  led  a  poor  little  ass,  which  was  loaded  with 
all  the  implements  required  b^  a  painter  in  his  work.  After  advancing  a  few 
paces,  he  stood  still,  and  with  an  air  of  rapture  seemed  to  contemplate  the 
rising  sun ;  he  next  fell  on  his  knees,  directed  his  eyes  towards  Heaven, 
crossed  himself,  and  then  went  on  with  eager  looks,  as  if  to  make  choice  of 
the  most  advantageous  spot  from  which  to  make  his  studies  as  a  painter. 
'This,'  said  my  conductor,  't#  that  Claude  Gel^  of  Lorraine,  who  nobly 
disdaining  the  low  employment  to  which  he  was  originally  bred,  lefl  it  with 
all  its  advantages  of  competence  and  ease  to  embrace  his  present  state  of 
poverty,  to  order  to  adom  the  world  with  works  of  most  accomplished  ex- 
cellence/ '* 

There  is  a  little  Paul  Brill  at  Burl^gh,  in  the  same  room  with  the 
Rembrandts,  that  dazzled  me  many  years  ago  and  delighted  me  the 
other  day.  It  looked  as  sparkling  as  i^the  sky  came  through  the  frame. 
I  found  or  fancied  I  found,  those  pictures  the  best  that  I  remembered 
before,  though  they  might  in  the  interval  have  faded  a  little  to  mv 
eyes,  or  lost  some  of  their  original  brightnessr  I  did  not  see  the  small 
head  of  Queen  Mary  by  Holbein,  which  formerly  struck  me  so  forci^ 
bly ;  but  I  have  little  doubt  of  it,  for  Holbein  was  a  sure  hand,  he 
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only  wanted  eflfect,  and  this  picture  looked  through  you.     One  of  my 
old  AvooriteB  was  liie  h^ad  of  an  angel  by  €kiido,  nearly  ft  profile, 
looking  up,  and  with  wings  behind  the  back.     It  was  hung'lower  Aan 
it  used  to  be,  and  had,  I  thought,  a  look  less  aerial,  less  heavenly ; 
but  there  was  still  a  pulpy  softness  in  it,  a  tender  grace,  an  expeskion 
unutterable^— which  only  the  pencil,  his  pencil,  could  convey.     And 
are  we  not  then  beholden  to  the  art  for  these  glimpses  of  Paradise  ? 
Surriy,  there  is  a  sweetness  in  Guido's  heads,  as  there  is  also  a  music 
in  his  name.     If  Raphael  did  more,  it  was  not  with  the  same  ease. 
His  heads  have  more  meaning,  but  the  others  have  a  look  of  youthful 
innocence  which  his  are  without.     As  to  the  boasted  picture  of  Christ 
by  Carlo  Dolce,  if  a  well-painted  table-cloth  and  silver<K!up«re  worth 
three  thousand  guineas,  the  picture  is,  but  not  else.     Yet  one  touch 
of  Paul  Veronese  is  worth  all  this  enamelling  twice  over.     The  head 
has  a  wretched  mawkish  expression,  utterly  unbecoming  the  character 
it  professes  to  represent.     But  I  will  say  no  more  about  it.     The  Bath 
of  Seneca  is  one  of  Luca  Jordano's  best  performances,  and  has  don- 
siderable  interest  and  effect.     Among  other  historical  designs,,  there  is 
one  of  Jacob's  Dream,  with  the  angels  ascending  and  descending  ttu  a 
kind  of  stairs.     The  conception  is  very  answerable  to  the  subject,  but 
the  eacecution  is  not  in  any  high  degree. jipirited. or  graceful.    The 
mind  goes  away  no  gainer  by  the  bargain.     Rembrandt  alone  perbips 
could  add  anything  to  this  subject.     Of  him  it.  might  be  said)  that 
'<  his  light  shone  in  darkness."    The  wreaths  of  flowers  and  foliage 
earved  in  wood  on  the  wainscoats  and  ceiling  of  maay  of  the  rooms,  by 
the  celebrated  Grinling  Gibbons  in  Charles  the  Second's  time,  shew  a 
wonderful  lightness  and  facility  of  hand,  and  give  pleasure  to  the  eye. 
The  other  ornaments  and  curiosities  I  need  not  meotiont  as  they,  are 
carefully  pointed,  out  by   the  housekeeper  to  the  admiring  visitor. 
There  are  two  heads,  however,  (one  of  them  happens  tp  have  a  screen 
placed  before  it)  which  I  would  by  no  means  have  him  to  pass  over,  if 
he  is  an  artist,  or  feels  the.  slightest  interest  in  the  art.    They  are,  I 
abould  suppose  unquestionably,  the  original  studies  by  Raphael  of  the 
heads  of  the  Virgin  and  Joseph  in  his  famous  picture  of  the  Madonna 
of  the  Cradle.     The  Virgin  is  particularly  beautiful,  and  in  the  finest 
preservation,  as  indeed  are  all  his  genuine  pictures.     The  canvass  is  not 
quite  covered  in  some  places ;  the  colours  are  as  fresh  as  if  newly  laid 
on,  and  the  execution  is  as  firm  and  vigorous  as  if  his  hand  had  just 
left  it.     It  shews  how  this  artist  wrought.     The  head  is,  no  doubt,  a 
highly-finished  study  from  nature,  done  for  a  particular  purpose,  and 
worked  up  according  to  the  painter's  conception  of  that  purpose,  but 
still  retaining  all  the  force  and  truth  of  individuality.     He  got  all  he 
could  from  Nature,  and  gave  all  he  could  to  her  in  reiurn.     If  Raphael 
had  merely  sketched  this  divine  face  on  the  canvass  from  the  idea  in 
his  own  mind,  why  not  stamp  it  on  the  larger  composition  at  once  ? 
He  could  work  it  up  and  refine  upon  it  there  just  as  well,  and  it  would 
almost  necessarily  undergo  some  alteration  in  being  transferred  thither 
afterwards.     But  if  it  was  done  as  a  careful  copy  from  Nature  in  the 
first  instance,  this  was  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  proceed,  or  in- 
deed by  which  he  could  arrive  at  such  consummate  excellence.     The 
head  of  the  Joseph  (leaning  on  the  hand  and  looking  down)  is  fine,  but 
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aaither  fo  ftae  as  the  oompflmion  to  it,  nor  is  k  by  any  means  to  elabo- 
rately worked  up  ia  the  present  sketch. 

I  am  no  teller  of  stories ;  but  there  is  one  bdonging  to  Burleigh^ 
House,  of  wkieh  I  luqipen  to  know  some  of  the  particulars.  The  late 
Earl  of  Exeter  had  been  divorced  from  his  first  wife,  a  woman  of 
ftshion,  and  of  somewliat  more  gaiety  of  manners  than  ''lords  whch 
love  their  ladies  like.'*  He  determined  to  seek  out  a  second  wife  in  a 
humbler  sphere  of  life,  and  that  it  should  be  one  who,  having  no  know- 
ledge of  lus  rank,  should  love  him  for  himself  alone.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  went  and  settled  incog9uto  (under  the  name  of  Mr.  Jones)  at 
Hodnet,  an  obscure  village  in  Shropshire.  He  made  overtures  to  one 
42r  two  damsels  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  they  were  too  knowing  to 
be  taken  in  by  him.  His  manners  were  not  boorish,  his  mode  of  life 
was  retired,  it  was  odd  how  he  got  his  livelihood,  and  at  last,  he  began 
to  be  taken  for  a  highwayman.  In  this  dilemma  he  turned  to  Miss 
HoggiJM,  tbe  eldest  daughter  of  a  small  farmer,  at  whose  house  he 
lodged.  Miss  Hoggins,  it  might  seem,  had  not  been  used  to  romp 
with  the  clowns :  there  was  something  in  the  manners  of  their  quiet, 
but  eccentric  guest  that  she  liked.  As  he  found  that  he  had  inspired 
her  with  that  kind  of  regard  which  he  wished  for,  he  made  honourable 
peoposals  to  her«  and  at  the  end  of  some  months,  they  were  married, 
without  bis  letting  her  know  who  he  was.  They  set  off  in  a  post-chaise 
from  her  ladier*s  house,  and  travelled  across  the  country.  In  this 
manner,  they  arrived  at  Stamford,  and  passed  through  the  town  with- 
out stopping  till  they  came  to  the  entrance  of  Burleigh*Park,  which  is 
on  the  outside  of  it.  The  gates  flew  open,  the  chaise  entered,  and 
4]rove  down  the  long  avenue  of  trees  that  leads  up  to  the  front  of  this 
£ne  old*  mansion.  As  they  drew  nearer  to  it,  and  she  seemed  a  little 
surprised  where  they  were  going,  he  said,  "  Well,  my  dear,  this  is 
Burleigh-House,  it  is  the  home  I  have  promised  to  bring  you  to,  and 
you  are  the  Countess  of  Exeter !"  It  is  said  the  shock  of  this  discovery 
was  too  much  for  this  young  creature,  and  that  she  never  recovered  it. 
It  was  a  sensation  worth  dying  for.  The  world  we  live  in  was  worth 
making,  had  it  been  only  for  this.  Ye  Thousand  and  One  Tales  of  the 
Arabian  Nighfs  Entertainment i  hide  your  diminished  heads!  I  never 
wish  to  hav0  been  a  lord,  but  when  I  think  of  this  story. 

SONNBT. 

Darkvbss  !  I  love  thee,  for  methinks  my  soul 
Steps  from  its  earthly  threshold  forth  at  large 
Into  thee,  fleet  and  free,  as  is  the  barge 

To  whom  th'  horizon  is  the  only  goal. 

Darkness !  I  love  thee,  for  thou  art  the  birth 
Of  infant  thought  ^  and  though  thy  hue  be  sad 
And  thy  dusk  form  in  sombre  garment  clad. 

Still  there  are  in  thee  worlds  of  dreamy  mirth. 

£'en  when  the  weary  thoughts  are  sleeping,  then 
The  tingling  minutes  sound  like  tiny  bell 
From  distant  sheep-fold  heard,  and  to  the  ken 
Is  dimly  ministrant  the  vision's  apeU. 

Darkness  I  I  love  thes,  and  to  be  all  thine 
In  death,  methinks  I  would  not  much  repine.  Y. 

VOL.  IV.  NO.  xvii.  %^ 
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THE    CONFESSIONAL. 

NO.  II. — LOVE. 

*■  I  have  done  peiumee  for  oontemafng  lore; 
Whose  high  imperioos  thooghis  have  pimiih'd  me 
With  bitter  fasts,  and  peniteBtial  groans. 
With  nightly  tears,  and  daily  heart-sore  sighs : 
For,  in  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  love, 
Love  hath  cbued  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes. 
And  made  them  watchers  of  my  own  heart's  sorrow." 

Old  Play, 

Akd  must  I  bring  to  an  end  the  relation  of  this  my  fkst  delightAil 
excursion  into  the  confines  of  Love's  kingdom?     I  would  fain  have 
left  it  where  it  is.     I  might  then  have  half-fancied,  as  I  more  than  half 
wish,  that  it  never  had  ended.     They  might  then  have  written  on  wff 
tomb,  *'  He  too  was  an  Arcadian."     But  this  was  not  to  he.     I  was  re^ 
serVed  to  write  these  Confessions,  which  is  a  little  hard  upon  me,  con^- 
sklering  that,  however  sanguine  I  may  be  as  to  the  good  effett  they 
win  produce,  I  cannot  believe  the  world  will  gain  bythem  whatlhavelost 
-^-so  that  the  sacrifice  will  not  be  an  equitable  one.     But  it  is  worse  than 
useless  to  think  of  this  now.     This  first-love  ended,  then,  as  all  (mt-Yove 
should  end,  if  at  all, — ^namely,  just  where  it  began.     These  nightly  meet- 
ings were  repeated  as  often  as  I  chose  to  seek  them ;  that  is  to  say, 
every  night,  night  after  night,  for  months  and  months.     I  used  to  go  to 
the  comer  of  the  little  court  at  dusk  every  evening,  as  regularly  as  the 
dusk  came  ;  and  the  stately  daughter  of  the  old  fortune-teller  used^-to 
look  for  the  one  as  naturally  as  she  did  for  the  other.     Spring,  smtf- 
mer,  or  winter — ^hail,  rain,  or  shine — there  I  was,  as  regular  a  watcher 
as  the  stars,  and  as  happy  a  one.     Whether  the  object  for  which  I  waft 
watching  came  to  me  in  person,  or  not,  very  soon  became  a  matteir 
almost  of  indifference  to  me.     She  always  came  to  me  in  idea,  and  this 
was  enough  for  me ;  for  it  was  the  idea  of  her  that  I  had  all  along  been 
loving.     On  fine  warm  moonlight  nights  in  particular,  this  idea  used 
to  come  to  me  of  itself,  and  compass  me  all  about,  as  the  halo  does 
the  moon  which  it  seems  to  love.     And  even  on  bitter  cold  or  rainy 
nights,  if  the  frost  for  a  moment  pinched  this  one  self*e3^jstent  idea  out 
of  me,  or  the  rain  washed  it  away,  one  glance  at  her  window  when  a 
light  was  flitting  by  it,  or  one  moment  of  anxious  listening  at  the  door 
as  her  footstep  was  heard  on  the  stairs,  brought  it  back  to  me  in  all 
its  strength  and  beauty*.     And  when  the  time  came  fbr  me  to  go 
home,  I  went  contentedly,  almost  forgetting  that  I  had  not  seen  her. 

How  long  my  love  could  have  sustained  itself  on  this  last  seemingly 
meagre  diet,  there  is  no  telling.  I  doubt,  not  long ;  fbr  they  say  it 
cannot  even  ''live  on  flowers."  How,  then,  must  it  have  fiired  on  the 
mere  shadows  of  flowers?  But  about  twice  a  week  upon  an  average  I 
was  permitted  to  look  on  the  fruit  itself,  in  all  its  ripe  firagrance ;  and 
one  of  these  visitations  was  enough  to  feed  even  to  fulness  an  imagina- 
tion that  has  always  had  the  power  of  sustaining  itself  for  a  long  while 


*  The  reader  will  he  good  enough  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  insights  into  lore's 
mysteries  have  come  to  me  since.  Happily  for  me,  I  knew  as  little  of  the  rationale 
of  them  then,  as  the  stook^dore  know*  of  the  mhrmuring  that  It  sends  into  the 
haunted  air,  alUr  Its  abssiit  mate. 
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together,  on  '*  the  cttneiecm'a  dish."  And  a»  to  its  hankering  after  any 
change  of  fbre,  what  deee  the  young  unhacked  colt  seek  for,  hut  the 
green  graes  and  the  fresh  spring?  And  do  not  these  sustain  his  spirits 
and  his  strongth,  so  that,  naked  as  he  ifi,  he  can  hunt  the  wind  for 
sport,  and  toss  up  his  head  and  send  forth  his  happy  voice,  to  greet 
the  descending  rain-storm?  But  when  he  has  been  a  little  while  in- 
hamess,  alas  I  the  case  is  altered.  He  finds  grass  and  water  but  washy 
fare ;  and  if  yon  would  keep  up  his  courage  and  his  beauty,  and  have 
him  do  his  work  without  flogging,  young  as  he  is,  you  must  pimiper 
him  with  heating  hay,  stimulating  corn,  and  warm  mashes ;  and  his 
body  must  be  ''clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,'*  even  in  the  hot 
stable* 

Thus  it  «MW  with  me,  and  thus  it  is.  But  I  am  at  present  only  to 
speak  of  what  was.  This  thinking,  and  looking,  and  listening,  varied  as 
it  now  and  then  was  by  the  $auce  piquante  of  smihngs  and  hand-pressings, 
— 4hi9  toufours  perdnm — ^was  to  me  dainty  fare  ;  and  I  call  love  to  wit- 
ness that  I  eould  have  been  content  wiUi  it  all  my  days,  without  ever 
loc^ng  for  better,  or  even  fancying  that  there  was  better ;  which,  in- 
deed, I  am  far  from  being  satisfied  of  to  this  day,  ui^ess  the  natural 
effect  of  better  be  to  waste  and  wither  one  away  to  a  mere  anatomy, 
mind  and  body,  leaving  one  no  fiiith  in  goodness  but  as  the  absence  o£ 
evil,  no  knowledge  of  joy  but  as  the  opposite  of  sorrow,  no  sense  of 
lifii  but  that  which  consists  in  the  fear  of  death. 

No ;  sans  question,  mind  is  a  kind  of  cameleon,  in  more  respects 
than  that  of  changing  its  colour  in  compliment  to  that  witli  which  it  is 
in  contact.  "  Air,  £hin  air,"  is  its  natural  and  favourite  food ;  and 
wiAout  this  it  dies,  or  worse  than  dies — ^becoming  absorbed  and  blended 
with  its  antagonist,  body.  True,  it  is  a  perfect  epicure  in  this  one 
dish,  and  loves  to  have  it  dressed  in  as  many  different  fashions  as  the 
king^s  cook  boasted  that  he  could  dress  an  old  pair  of  boots;  but  air 
it  must  be  still.  For  this  it  has  a  stronger  affinity  than  for  all  other 
substances,  and  consequently  attracts  it  from  them  all,  as  the  metals 
attract  oxygen.  And  truth  to  say,  in  virtue  of  this  affinity,  it  not 
seldom  (like  them)  forms  somewhat  unseemly  and  intractable  ealxes, 
not  much  avarhrble  ibr  the  common  purposes  of  life,  until  they  are 
ftgain  purged  and  purified  (as  it  is  called)  by  passing  tham  through  the 
fire  of  custom  and  society.  This  purification,  such  as  it  is,  brings  all 
right  again,  as  the  abettors  of  it  would  have  us  believe  :  and  perhaps 
they  are  not  very  far  from  the  truth  after  all ;  for  by  this  process  the' 
vital  air  becomes  again  liberated,  to  be  again  absorbed  by  fresh  aspi- 
rants alter  it ;  and  thus  is  fulfilled  that  perpetual  change  which  seems 
to  be  the  fiat  of  Nature — ^tbus  circles  the  wheel  of  human  life — "  thus 
nms  the  world  away." 

But  my  spirit  is  getting  into  its  laboratory  again,  and,  with  a 
"strange  alchemy,"  is  once  more  pursuing  what  it  knows  to  be  a 
firttitloBs  search  alter  the  only  eUmr  vita.  And  oh — ^to  have  been  a 
seal  alchymist  I  In  those  days  the  hieroglyphical  robe,  and  the  velvet 
cap,  were  "  your  only  wear."  To  have  been  a  sincere  and  confirmed 
alchymist  must  have  been  even  better  than  to  be  a  lover,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a  whole  long  life  to  a  triad  of  short  years.  But  to  nave 
been  a  lover  for  the  first  three  years  of  youth,  and  an  alchymist  all 
the  rest  of  one's  days,  must  doubtless  have  been  the  ne  pius  mHtq  of 
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human  existence :  for  Iliold  that  to  feel  the  indestraetflble  hope  of  fimU 
ing  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  the  elixir  vitae,  was,  in  fiict*  already 
to  possess  them.  Certes,  an  aichymist's  laboratory  was  the  only  true 
Paradise  of  the  mind,  when  science  was  young ;  and  modern  chemis- 
try was  the  devil  that  tempted  the  innocent  imagination  to  eat  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge — and  die. 

Once  more  I  call  home  my  wandering  thoughts  to  the  task  which 
they  have  imposed  on  themselves.     The  French  Academicians  kindly 
inform  us  that  "  il  n'est  pas  impossible  qu'il-y-ait  un  amour  exempt  de 
grossidret6." —  Indeed,  Messieurs  les  Academiciens!     In  return,  1  will 
inform  them,  that  love  not  merely  fuay  exist  exempt  from  "  groasi^ret^," 
but  that  these  are  absolutely  incompatible  with  each  other,  and  cannot 
exist  together.     Rousseau  knew  a  little  better  than  his  old  enemies,  on 
this  subject — and,  indeed,  on  most  others.     But  luckily  £or  a  thl^ry 
that  I  possess  <m  this  head,  Rousseau  was  not  a  Frenchman.     He 
pirobably  knew  more  on  the  subject  of  love  than  any  other  man  that 
ever  lived,  Shakspeare  excepted.     In  his  two  great  worksy  the  Nou- 
velle  Heloise  and  the  Confessions,  there  is  more  actual  knowledge  on 
this  subject  than  in  any  other  works  existing,  or  perhaps  than  all  other 
works  together — with  the  one  exception  I  have  named.    I  do  not  mean 
by  this  to  state  that  Rousseau  has  not  fallen  into  inconsistencies  and 
contradictions  ;  for  several  might  be  pointed  out  in  each  of  the  aboVe 
works.     If  a  man  possess  a  large  fund  of  knowledge  on  any  given 
subject,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  shall  be  able  to  bring  it  all  to  a 
rational  and  consistent  bearing  on  any  one  point.     On  the  contrary, 
the  very  weight  and  multiplicity  of  his  stotes  may  hamper  and  confuse 
him ;    and  thus  in  part   neutralize  the  eifect  of  their  Own  power. 
But  I  do  not  mean,  either,  to  say  that  this  is  frequently  the  case  with 
Rousseau.     It  is,  in  fact,  very  seldom  the  '  case ;  and^  on  the  whole, 
his  writings  may  be  regarded  as  containing  a  body  of  acquired,  as  well 
as  intuitive  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  love,  that  will  be  looked  for 
in  vain  elsewhere. — Now,  as  there  is  no  denying  that  this  my  first 
youthful  passion  did,  for  some  reason  or  other,  come  to  an  end  in 
reality,  and  must  therefore  come  to  an  end  in  this  relation  of  it,  I  shall 
let  Rousseau  endeavour  to  account  for  its  cessation ;  for  I  have  been 
dwelling  so  long  and  so  bitter-sweetly  on  the  remembrance  of  its  exist- 
ence, that  I  can  scarcely  bring  myself  to  think  of  it  as  at  an  end,  even 
now — ^much  less  try  to  penetrate  into  the  cause  of  its  untimely  death. — 
**  On  n'aime  point  si  1  on  n'est  aim^ ;  du  moins  on  n'aime  pas  long- 
temps.'    Ces  passions  sans  retour  qui  font,  dit-on,  tant  de  malheu- 
reux,  ne  sont  fbndees  que  sur  les  sens;  si  quelques-unes  p6n^trent 
jttsqu'k  l*4me,  c'est  par  des  rapports  faux  dont  on  est  bientot  actromp6. 
L'amour  sensuel  ne  peut  se  passer  de  la  possession,  et  s'6teint  par  eUe. 
Le  veritable  amour  ne  peut  se  passer  du  coeur.'* — Nouvelle  HeUnse^ 

■ 

*  <<  Love  canncrt  subsist  unless  it  be  mutual.  At  least,  it  cannot  subsist  for  any 
great  length  of  time.  Those  unrequited  passions  which  are  said  to  be  the  cause  of 
ancfa  lasting  misery,  have  their  roots  fixed  in  the  senses :  or  If  any  oi  them  pene- 
trate into  the  soul,  it  is  on  false  conclusions,  in  regard  to  which  we  are  soon  unde- 
ceived. Sensual  love  seeks  for  possession  alone,  and  is  extinguished  by  it ;  but 
thai  wfaftoh  truly  merits  the  naae  of  Love,  craves  the  heart,  and  canaet  sobaist 
without  it." 

In  the  above  paaangeJloussean  has  notiMea  so  clear  and  penpioaous  hihas  mode 
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Thus,  then;  I  must  be  content  to  think  k  was  with  me.  That  my 
love  was  the  '*  veritable,  "I  will  never  cease  to  believe — ^that  it  was  no 
more-  connected  with,  or  dependant  on,  the  senses,  than  if  the  senses 
did  not  exist.  And  yet  it  ceased.  I  feel  too,  now,-— (though  I  did  not 
feel  it  then) — that  my  love  was  not  returned, — at  least  in  kind.  It  fol- 
lows then,  that  as  ''  le  veritable  amour  ne  pent  se  passer  du  coeur," 
and  as  mine  could  not  meet  with  this  necessary  of  its  life,  it  died  a 
natural  though  an  untimely  death. 

I  have  said  that  I  did  not  perceive  the  want  of  this  essential  to  my 
love's  continuance  at  the  time  it  did  continue.  And  how  should  I  ? — 
I  did  not  possess  it ;  but  it  possessed  me.  That  which  it  taught  roe, 
I  knew;  and  I  sought  to  know  no  more : — that  which  it  bade  me  do,  I 
did ;  and  did  not  try  to  do  more.  But  this  was  not  enough  to  gain  the 
indispensable  condition  of  its  existence.  A  woman's  heart  was  never 
yet  gained  without  being  sought ;  and  a  lover  of  fifteen  never  seeks  any 
thing.  He  takes  what  is  given  to  him,  and  is  content, — ^making  out  the 
rest  from  the  yet  unexhausted  stores  which  he  brought  with  him, 

*^  From  that  imperial  palace  whence  he  came.^ 

I  used  to  watch  and  wait  upon  my  mistretss  with  the  constancy  and  re- 
gular!^ of  a  pilgrim  at  the  shrine  of  his  saint ;  and  no  doubt  my  saint 
was  as  pleased  with  this  kind  of  homage  as  the  pilgrim's  is  with  that 
which  he  pays  to  her.  It  was  so  far  so  good,  in  both  cases.  But  in 
neither  case  can  this  be  expected  to  win  the  worshipped  into  the  per- 
formance of  mifracles  in  favour  of  the  votaries.  Those  who  look  for 
canonization  must  undergo  penance  and  martyrdom  ;  whereas  my  love, 
instead  of  being  a  penance,  was  a  perpetual  self-renewing  of  delight — 
it  was  ''  its  own  exceeding  great  reward." — Ske^  it  is  true,  was  content 
with  the  kind  of  homage  I  paid  her,  and  I  was  more  than  content  with 
the  smiles  and  kind  words  that  she  gave  me  in  return :  but  love  is  not  so 
soon  satisfied.  He  is,  to  say.  the  truth,  '*  un  peu  exigeant,"  and  is  not 
to  be  put  off  with  these  idle  toys  on  either  side  i>f  the  question.  Ac- 
cording to  his  notions  of  casuistry,  **  exchange"  is  not  only  ''  no  rob- 
bery," but  every  thing  short  of  exchange  is  robbery.  This  lady— (for 
she  was  a  lady,  though  she  did  live  in  a  little  court — a  lady  of  Nature's 
own  making) — this  lady  had  received  my  heart  into  her  keeping,  with- 
out offering  to  give  me  her's  in  return ;  very  naturally  concluding,  that 
a  boy  of  fmeen  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  But  love  does  not 
sanction  this  mode  of  dealing :  so,  after  letting  her  keep  it  and  play 
with  it  for  a  time  —  (perhaps  in  order  to  try  if  he  could  tempt  her  to 
part  with  her's  in  exchange,  and  thus  make  mischief,  ^'  as  is  liis  wont,") 
he  brought  it  back  to  me,  and  put  it  into  its  place  again,  without  my 
ever  having  missed  it.  And  how  should  I,  when  I  was  ten  thousand 
times  happier  without  it  than  I  have  ever  been  since  with  it? 

Hastening  at  once  to  the  end  of  this  my  first  tale^to  others,  I  am 
almost  afraid,  it  has  been  '*  a  tedious  brief  history," — ^but  to  me,  long 
and  sweet  as  a  green  lane  in  the  country,  "  in  the  pleasant  month  of 
June") — I  will  only  add|  that  in  the  midst  of  these  nightly  watchings 


of  expression  as  he  utnallv  ii.  He  evidently  meant  to  say,  tliat  merely  seoflual 
passion  is  likely  to  last  till  it  gains  the  possession  that  it  seeks— and  then  to  be  ei^- 
tinguiahed  i  b«t  that  Bie&tal  love  cannot  long  endare>  wilhovt  a  return. 
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and  meetings,  and  just  after  I  had  received  a  special  evidence  ef  my 
mistress's  &vour»  in  her  spontaneously  offering  to  mark  some  handker- 
chiefs for  me,  and  doing  diem  vnth  icr  ovm  hair, — (the  k^t  of  which,  I 
grieve  to  Bay»  has  only  within  this  year  or  two  unaccountably  disa^ 
pearedf) — in  the  midst  of  all  tliis,  and  without  my  knowing  how  or  why, 
I  suddenly  remembered  that  I  had  forgotten  the  gracefid  and  statd^ 
Nancy  X*  '  i  and  was,  ''  some  how  or  other,"  as  the  phrase  is,  be- 
come a  devoted  worshipper  at  the  shrine  of  another  saint — ^and  one  as 
unlike  to  her  from  whom  I  had  seceded  as  the  smaU  and  delicately- 
fashioacfd  lily  of  the  valley  is  to  the  majestic  queen  of  the  gardeia, 
whose  family  name  it  bears. 

From  all  thiis  it  follows,  "  as  the  day  the  night,"  that  the  £rst  love  «f 
our  youth  was  not  intended  to  subsist  for  any  great  length  of  time; — 
that  it  is  born  but  to  die,  and  in  dying  fulfils  the  end  of  its  existence, 
if  it  does  but  leave  its  features  indelil^y  impressed  on  the  memory^ — 
as  it  has  on  mine, — and  its  image  enshrined  in  the  inmost  sanctuary  of 
the  heart.  What,  then,  is  the  purest  love  itself — '*  qu'est-ce  que  le  ve- 
ritable amour  lui-m^me  si  ce  p'est  chim^re,  mensonge,  illusion?" — 
What  indeed ! — But  are  we  to  slight  and  disregard  it  on  this  account  ? 
Or,  rather,  is  it  not  in  this  that  its  most  touching  beauty,  as  well  as  its 
chief  majesty  and  power,  consist  ?  **  Shadows,"  it  will  be  remembered, 
were  able  to  **  s  truce  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard,  than  could 
the  substance  of  ten  thousand  soldiers,  &c."  And  thus  it  is  with  the 
phantoms  of  our  youthful  imagination ;  they  give  us  more  pure,  real, 
and  intense  delight,  than  can  the  substance  of  all  the  ten  thousand 
realities  that  we  meet  with  in  the  whole  course  of  our  after-life.      Z. 
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IscKiA !  lone  lovely  island  of  the  deep. 

Oft  has  my  eye  r^oicinff  gazed  from  tnee 

On  the  blue  waters  of  Parthenope, 

Lying  all  bright  and  blissfully  asleep  ^ 

And,  o'er  their  forthest  verge,  on  the  fair  sweep 

Of  classic  land  where  cities  wont  to  be. 

Now  choked  with  smothering  ashes,  and  the  sea 

Of  liquid  fire  that  down  thy  blazing  steep, 

Vesuvius,  flow'd  on  their  devoted  head. 

Bright  in  night's  gloom,  still,  ever  and  anon. 

Thy  flames  shoot  deep  in  air,  in  thunder  sped. 

And  lava  rivers  yet  roll  burning  on. 

And  still  may  roll,  a  thousand  ages  fied. 

When  city,  man,  and  all,  save  thee,  are  gone ! 


SONG. 

Iw  my  heart  Love  has  buih  him  a  bower. 
And  there  he  sleeps  all  the  year  round. 

You  may  rap  at  the  door  any  fiour. 
At  home  lie  will  surely  be  found. 

If  he  slumbers,  squeeze  gently  his  hand. 

Or  a  kiss  will  awake  his  slight  doze. 
If  such  sly  tricks  the  rqgue  can  withstand. 

Then  tweak  him,  love,  hard  by  the  nose.  C. 
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Frederick  the  Second^  and  Pietro  delleVigne. 

Among  xh^  productions  of  the  minor  poets  of  Italy  we  meet  with 
many  which  wer<e  composed  ^fty,  eighty,  and  even  more  than  a  hun- 
4red  years  earlier  than  the  great  work  of  Dante.  Although  few  of 
^hem  deserve  to  be  mentioned  for  their  intrinsic  worth,  they  are  all 
curious  for  th^ir  extreme  antiquity ;  and  some  of  them  aflbrd  much  as* 
aistance  in  tracing  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  language,  and  the  his- 
^ry  of  manners.  The  Ei^peror  Frederick  the  Second  and  his  celebrated 
minister,  Pietro  delle  Vigne,  were,  if  not  the  first,  certainly  the  most  dis« 
tinguiahed  and  most  successful  cultivators  of  Italian  literature,  and  are 
justly  entitled  to  the  praise  of  being  its  founders.  Pietro  delle  Vigne» 
born  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  one  of  those  men 
of  whom  much  has  been  written  and  little  has  been  made  known.  His 
talents,  his  character^  his  great  reputation,  his  splendid  fortunes,  and  hia 
melancholy  fate,  gave,  him  a  claim  to  the  frequent  mention  of  his  contem- 
poraries :  nor  has  his  name  been  forgotten  by  those  who  have  succeeded 
him.  From  bis  time  .to  ourS)  oumerjQus  iiave  been  the  ..writers  about 
Pietro  delle  Vigne ;  one  class  of  which  seems  to  have  been  anxious  only 
tfi  exaggerate  the  romantic  part  of  his  character ;  another,  to  shew  off 
their  critical  sagacity  in  tedious  refutation  of  all  that  is  not  plain  mat- 
ter-of-fact: the  one  making  large  demands  upon  the  credulity,  the 
pther,  which  is  worse,  upon  the  patience  of  their  readers.  Thi^  the 
history  of  this  extraordinary  man  remains  involved  in  obscurity ;  and 
it  is  singular,  that  whilst  so  many  have  written  long  tracts  to  furnish 
^ecdotes  about  him,  or  to  prove  such  as  exist  to  be  apocry][4ial,  no 
one  has  thought  proper  to  write  his  biography. 

Pietro  delle  Vigne  was  born  at  Capua.  Of  his  father  we  know  no- 
thing, and  he  is  never  named  by  himself.  His  mother's  poverty  was 
so  extreme,  that  she  was  obliged  to  depend  on  common  charity  for 
support ;  and  afler  her  son  had  arrived  to  the  dignity  of  Chancellor  of 
the  Empire,  he  thanks  Heaven,  "  because,"  says  he,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters, *'  my  poor  mother  and  my  ^or  sister  will  no  longer  languish  in 
indigence/'*  In  his  early  youth  he  went  to  the  University  of  Bologna, 
where  he  devoted  the  day  to  study,  and  part  of  the  night  to  soliciting 
alms  through  the  streets.  This  resource,  far  from  bringing  upon  him 
the  contempt  of  others,  was  of  the  greatest  service  in  making  still  more 
apparent  the  energy  of  his  character,  the  confidence  he  had  in  his  own 
genius,  and,  above  all,  his  undaunted  perseverance — a  quality  the  more 
admired  because  possessed  by  very  few.  Thus  he  was  known  by  re- 
putation to  Frederick  the  Second,  so  that  he  was  favourably  received 
when  introduced  by  accident  to  the  presence  of  that  emperor :  who, 
except  for  the  contests  he  so  long  maintained  with  the  Papal  authority, 
then  in  the  height  of  its  ascendancy,  would  have  perhaps  created  a  na- 
tion out  of  the  Italian  people.  He  was  an  Italian  by  birth,  and  the 
only  successor  of  the  Caesars  who,  since  the  irruption  of  the  Goths, 
had  habitually  resided  in  Italy.  His  contemporaries  not  having  dared 
to  speak  of  htm  with  favour,  lest  they  should  incur  the  accusation  of 
heresy,  the  writers  of  later  times  have  not  been  able  to  rest  their  opi- 

*  Petri  de  Vin.  ^ist.  Vol.  II.  £p.  38. 
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mom  on  n^artial  tevtimOMy.  ^<  Certafnly/'  wfs  die  Abbe  Dedam, 
'*  if  FrederidL  the  Second  had  been  a  Pagan,  his  ambition,  hia  devo^ 
tedness  to  the  fair  aex,  and  his  disrespect  of  religion,  would  never  hare 
been  numbered  amoag  the  defects  of  an  Emperor.  Hence  it  is  Aat 
those  writers  who  are  indifferent  about  Christiuaity  hare  given  him 
the  name  of  a  hero.  Great  in  his  conceptions,  shrewd  in  Me  policy, 
able  as  a  captain,  just  in  making  laws,  and  severe  in  exectiting  then, 
active  through  the -whole  of  his  life^  and  in  possession  of  his  throne  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  he  had  at  his  command  all  that  was  necessary 
to  establish  and  extend  a  great  empire.  But  he  knew  not  how  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  opinions  of  his  age.  Perhaps  the  force  of  political  civcom- 
stances  opposed  itself  to  his  vast  designs  ;  and  thus  it  is  that -the  glory 
he  acquired  was  beneath  that  winch  his  rare  qualities  ought  to  have 
achieved."  Such  is  the  character  which  an  Italian  historian,  reoendy 
deceased,  has  drawn  of  Frederick  the  Second,  and  which,  almost  with- 
out dianging  a  word,  might  be  equally  well  applied  to  any  great  prince 
who  happened  to  be  an  enemy  of  the  Papal  power.  The  abbe  was  like 
our  modem  professed  Ariista  cTHistoire,  who  are  more  occupied  with 
the  rhetoric  of  their  style  and  the  promotion  of  their  own  opiiuonsi 
than  with  the  facts  they  detail  or  the  characters  they  pourtray.  Their 
descripdons,  dierefore,  consist  of  those  general  toudies  which  they  oatt 
masterly  strokes  of  the  pencil ;  but  under  their  pencils  all  the  details 
which  are  most  interesting,  and  all  the  individual  peculiarides  which  are 
traoed  by  the  hand  of  that  most  correct  of  idl  artists — ^Nature  herself, 
utterly  disappear.  A  Domhucan  friar,  named  Salimbene,  in  a  ChroniGle 
which,  we  believe,  has  never  been  printed,'and  of  which  Muntmri  and 
Tiiaboaehi  have  published  only  a  few  ^tracts,  and,  unfortumtely,- 
dwse  much  too  brief,  says  of  Frederick,*  '*  He  had  no  great  bdief  in 
the'  fMi  whkh  eomes  from  Ood.  He  was  very  crafty,  shrewd,  and 
greedy ;  lovii^  luxury,  mischievous,  and  mudi  givoi  to  wrath.  Some- 
dnei  he  was  very  dextrous  when  he  would  make  a  show  of  hia  good* 
ness  and  his  courtliness.  He  was  spordve,  agreeable,  and  industrious ; 
and  he  knew  well  how  to  read  and  write,  and  to  sing,  and  moreover  he 
had  the  gift  of  devising  pleasant  litde  ballads  and  sonnets.  He  was  a 
fair  man  to  look  at,  very  strong,  and  withal  of  middling  stature.  I  have 
somedmes  ^seen  him,  and  my  heart  was  ever  drawn  towards  him.  Once 
did  he  write  in  my  behalf  unto  the  &ther  Blias,  who  was  general  of  the 
order  of  the  Franciscans,  that  he  should,  for  the  love  of  God  send  me 
back  nnio  my  fiither.  Likewise  he  was  skilled  in  many  and  divers 
tongues:  and  briefly,  to  make  an  end  of  this  discourse,  if  he  had  been 
a  true  Catholic,  and  had  well  loved  Ood,  and  the  church,  and  his  own 
soul,  ftw  of  the  great  nders  of  die  world  would  have  be^i  worthy  to  be 
likened  unto  him."  *  The  or^md,  which  we  insert  in  die  note^  gives 
a  more  exact  idea  of  the  character  and  spirit  of  this  artless  historian. 


•«.*• 


t  ''  De  ibde  Dd  mUl  bshebaC  Caltidns  homo  fiiit,  Tertotns,  atstus  i  liix»cioras» 
maUtiovQS,  iracnndDa.  £t  valens  homo  fuit  interdmn,  qnsado  yohiit  boDitates  et 
curialitates  raat  ostendere.  Solatiosus,  jucundus,  industriosua,  legere,  scribere  et 
cantare  sciebat,  et  cantilenas  et  cantiones  inrenire.  Pulcher  homo  et  bene  fortis, 
•ed  medin  ststane  ftiit.  Vid!  enim  enm  et  aliquando  dllezi.  Nam  pro  AM  seripsit  f. 
Hdie  fenenll  mioiBtro  OrdinU  Fratnim  Minorum,  nt  amore  Dei  me  redderet  patri 
meo.  Item  multis  Unguis  et  variis  loqul  sciebat.  £t  ut  breviter  me  expediam,  si 
bene  fuisset  Catholicas,  et  dUezisset  Deani  et  Ecdesism  et  *«immm  raam,  pancos 
habolBtet  ia  imperfo  pares  in  mundo."  Salimbene  Cion.  incd.  cit.  apnd  TlraboMh. 
Vol.  IV.  Ub.  I.  p.  9. 
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On  the  pdUdcal  chancter  of  Frtderlck  «ad.PietrQv«rr.dMMdd>BMifae 
no  oVserfation,  were  it  not  neoeesary  to  the  eoneet  contfeption  of  dbeir 
poetical  and  literary  character ;  flinoe  the  one  ia^  in  a  great  degree^  the 
cpnaequence  of  the  other.  In  the  puhlic-  circamataneea  of  their  times 
it  was  as  much  -from  politioal  motives  as  from  the  irapvdse  of  their  ta«  > 
lentsi  that  diey  cultivated  and  encouraged  Uterature,  uid  gave  the  ear* 
liest  ^leciniens  of  Italian  poetry. 

The  great  superiority  of  Pietro  consisted  in  his  profound  knowledge  ^ 
of  the-  civil  and  canon  law,  in  his  dialectic  skill  in  refuting  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Roman  court,  and  especially  in  his  natural  elo^foenee, 
mixed  with  an  elegance  of  language  truly  surpruing  for  that  age;    In 
his  numerous  letters,  which  still  remain,  many  of  which  lire  written  in 
the  name  of  his  master,  we  find  displayed,  with  an  irresistible  force  and 
evidence,  some  of  the  strongest  of  those  arguments  which,  three  c8b«-  ■ 
turies  later,  the  Protestants  opposed  against  the  temporal  anthori^  oC 
the  Holy  See.     Whenever  a  Pope  thundered  forth  a  senteneeiof  «x*4 
communication  against  Frederick,  releasing' his  subjects  from  their  al*^ 
legiance,  and  dispossessing  him  of  his  realms,  his  chaacelkur  promptly, 
replied  in  a  letter,  which  often  excited  the  doubts  of  the  Cburdi-hertel^ 
whether  she  had  come  victorious  out  of  the  conflicts    We  ought  not'toi 
estimate  die  efficiency  of  words  by  their  feeUe  iuflueneein  ensttiinee.:. 
So  much,  in  the  present  age,  is  written  for  and  i^gaiastall  giBneralipri»^ 
ciples^  and  even  all  questions  offset,  that,  whilst  evevyonecseada,  viery  * 
few  believe;  and  we  pass  from  one  opinion  to  anotlisa.  Wsdt  as  fifedei* 
refleotion  as  we  take  up  or  fiing  aside  our  booksi  i  £inccali^ciariiJtareOia^r 
become  a  kind  of  manufacture,  authors  the  most  popukur (adopt  ikek^ 
priocq[4e8  and  their  manner  as  the  interest  of  the  n^omont  sii|^g«hts."< 
There  are  some  writers,  who,  to  irritate  the  public  q[adion»'ini<irdep;te^ 
draw  it  towards  themselves^,  make  hardy  prc^ssiona  of  greater  ]wsre«« 
dulity  than  they  in- fact  entertain :  others  make  a  vast  parade  of  their 
zeal  for  tenets,  for  which  their  real  regard  is  quite  as  questionablei*  Thos 
in  our  days,  authors  and  readers,  die  learned  and  the  ignorant^  the 
wise  and  the  foolish,  poets  and  divines,  kings  and  ministers,  all  ramble 
about  without  any  settled  creed,  till  they  are  finally  lost  in  the  wildest 
Pyrrhonism ;  and,  whilst  many  of  them  live  without  believing  in  any 
rdigion,  they  die  in  the  belief  of  all.    It  was  not  so  in  the  mid&  ages; 
the  war  of  words  was  dien  more  decisive,  because  fisw  wese  capable  of 
carrying  it  on;  and  the  people,  in  proportion  as  they  were  less  vain  of 
their  own  learning,   were  m<nre  easily  persuaded.     Frederick  II.  in 
the  talents  and  writings  of  his  chancellor^  had  the  means^  of  gaining 
a  victory,  which  his  subjects,  whom  he  could  never  employ  in  fighting 
against  the  priest,  were  unable  to  procure  him.    The  chiuroh  of  Rom^-« 
as  unhappily,  indeed^  ahnost  aU  churches,  and,  perhaps,  nearly  all  in* 
dividuals,  when  they  find  even  dwr  most  unimportant  parts  of  their 
doctrines  assailed — have  generally  recourse  to  aceusatiotts  of  incredu^ 
lity,  and  sometimes  of  direct  atheism.     To  destroy  dieir  opponents 
there  are  no  means  which  they  do  not  lookupbn  as  lawfol,  and  cahimny 
is  their  favourite,  and,  indeed,  die  most  infallible  weapon.     In  this  spi- 
rit it  was,  that  a  Pope  wrote  thus  of  Frederick  the  Second,  to  an  Arcb< 
bishop  of  Canterbury: — *  **  Iste  rex  pestilentict,  d  tribus  Baratatortbusy  ut 

*  Matth.  Paris  ad.  an.  1238. 
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^m  vcrh^^'wUumry  Christo  Jtm^  et  M<iyn^  ^  lA^ometo^  iotum 
fmsBc  deceptwHj  SfcJ'  Fredmak^  in  a  circalar  to  all  the  prinoea  4xf 
CluristiaBity,  IbraialLf  denies  faaviog  uttered  soch  expreasnona ;  and  our 
Matthew  Paria,  akhoQgfa  a  monk,  does  not  seem  to  ha^e  given  an  im* 
plicit  faith  to  tlie  atatement  of  the  Pope,  and  notices  the  blasfdiemieB 
imputed  to  the  Emperor  as  a  report  rather  than  a  fact.  "  The  same 
Emperor  Frederick  is  reported  (Jertur)  to  have  aaid-^altibongfa  it  is  un- 
lawful to  repeat  the  words-— that  Mosea,  Jesus,  and  Mabomet,  were  three 
jugglers,  who  skalAiUy  and  cunningly  deluded  all  their  contemporwiea, 
that  they  alone  might  domineer  orer  the  world*"*  But  the  charge  be- 
ing upheld  by  the  au&ority  of  the  church,  originated  and  confinned 
the  story  that  Frederick  the  Second  and  Pietro  delle  Vigne  were  the 
authors  of  the  famous  book  de  Tribvs  ImpostoribuSfydddi,  from  thattime 
forth, <every  one  quoted,  execrated,  md  formally  refuted,  but  wlncfa  no 
oae  had  ever  seen ;  for,  if  written  at  all  previous  to  the  e%fateendi 
century,  it  could  not  have  been  so  till  about  the  middle  of.  die  siseteenth. 
Monsieur  de  la  Monnoie,  whose  whole  life  was  devoted  to  rescardiea 
eonceming  the  history  of  typography  and  libraries,  believed,  (in  the 
year  1716>)  that  he  had  proved  to  demonstration,  that  die  existence  of 
such  a  wodk  was  a  mere  chimera.^  Either  he  was  ignorant  that  a  rare  copy 
had  been  discovered  of  an  edition  printed  in  1598,  or  else  this  eeriy 
dale  had  been  affixed  to  one  of  a  much  more  recent  impsession;  indeed 
the  paper  and  the  form  of  the  types  betrayed  a  date  later,  >by,  at  leaat, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yeBers.t  But  it  does  not  warrantthe assertion  of 
Mr.  Ginguen^  that  such  a  book  never  existed.^  Some  performance 
of  this  description,  and  with  a  title  somewhat  aimSar,  'must  have  been 
circulated  during  the  time  of  the  Befovmation;  for  those  to  whom  it 
was  thai  attributed  disclaimed  the  imputation,  whilst  they  admitted 
the  recent  publioatian  of  the  book.  It  is  not  unlftsely  diat  die  Itt(l«i8t«> 
tion  itself  contrived  the  work,  for  the  pvrpoae  of  using  tt  as  a^pround 
of  accusation  against  any  man  of  ability  who  might  incline  towards  dm 
doctrines  of  the  Protestant  church.  The  disputes  between  die  Fopea 
and  the  Emperor  having  terminated,  there  was  no  longer  any  motive 
for  ascrilnng  the  book  de  Tritnu  Impotitaribtu  to  die  head  of  the  em- 
pire. Thus,  without  regarding  anachvonisRw,  it  was  impaled  to  any 
one  whose  sacrifice  was  lik^  to  be  useful  to  the  churdi,  by  spreading 
ecclesiastical  terrorism.  Amongst  others,  CampaneUa,  die  precursor 
of  Lord  Bacon  in  the  reform  of  j^ilosophy,  and  one  of  the  most  power* 
ful  reasonera  against  Atheism,  having  excited  some  sui^icion  that  he 
fovoured  the  new  tenets,  was  sentenced  to  foe  tried  as  its  avtbor. 
"  Up  to  diis  day  have  1  suffered  and  been  omfined  in  fifty  dififeient  pri- 
sons :  seven  times  have  I  been  pucto  the  severest  torture:  the  last  time 
endured  forty-eight  hours.  I  was  bound  with  cords,  drawn  so  tighdy, 
they  cut  to  the  very  bones,  and  was  suspended  by  a  rope,  wi£  my 
hands  backward,  over  a  sharp  piece  of  wood,  whidb  tore  away  nearly 
six  pounds  of  flesfh  firom  my  posteriors,  and  ten  pounds  of  blood  ran 
from  me  to  the  earth.  At  length,  af^er  six  months,  being  by  divine 
aid  cured,  I  was  plunged  into  a  ditch.     They  had  accused  me  of  hav- 


•  Hifttor.  Ad  nn.  1238.  J  Menagiana,  Vol.  II.  Amsterdam,  1716. 
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ing  written  the  book  'de  Tribus  ImpoUorikm^  wluch  vn»  printed  thirty 
years  before  I  was  out  of  my  mother's  womb."  * 

The  real  crime  of  CampaneUa^  was  the  same  which  Iiad  been  c<»n- 
mitted  three  hundx«d  and  fifty  yeturs  before  by  the  Emperor  Frederick 
and  his  chancellor.  They  widied  to  diffuse  as  much  intelligence  as 
possible,  and  to  dissipate,  as  &r  as  they  could,  the  superstition  which 
Borne,  under  Ae  name  of  religioa,  had  turned  so  profitably  to  its  ac- 
oountr  The  most  efficaeious  mode  of  diminishRig  the  authority  of  Iheir 
writings  was  to  ascrH)e  to  them  a  work,  whose  very  title  excites  a  shud- 
der. The  struggle  of  Frederick,  however,  in  favour  of  literature  was 
so  successful  as  to  lay  the  first  foundation  of  the  language  and  poetry 
of  the  Italians. 

GfarisUanity  in  their  age  prescribed  every  sort  of  study  except  those 
of  theology,  medicine,  and  law ;  and  even  this  last  was  entirely  subject 
^•the  canon  law.  The  Popes  had  not  yet  arrived  to  their  subsequent 
profligacy  of  manners  and  the  ambition  of  enriching  and  aggrandisnng 
^leir  families.  To  science  the  most  profound,  they  united  an  cxem- 
-plary  austerity  of  life.  Their  frequent  requisitions  of  pecuniary  tri- 
butes from  kings  and  nations  were  only  to  enable  them  to  exercise  over 
•them  a  more  supreme  authority.  Far  firom  being  actuated  by  the  ptti* 
-fnl  ambition  of  leaving  behind  them  a  long  genealogy  of  titled  nephews^ 
their  grand  design  was  to  establish  at  Rome  a  despotic  theocracy — ^ab- 
sf^te  over  all  countries— over  all  princes,  and  over  the  human  mind 
ksdf  ;•— a  despotism  which  could  not  be  accomplished  without  perpe- 
tually retaining  the  implicit  faith  of  mankind.  The  exercise  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  in  those  studies  whidi  require  warmth  and  fireedom 
of  imaginatioRy  coBtribules  eminently  ta  weaken  this  sort  of  fitith. 
Thus  poetry  was  denounced  as  a  profane  pursuit,  at  once  rdaxing  the 
puUic  morals  and  diminiahii^^  religicnis  bdef.  It  was  as  much,  there- 
fore, as  a  political  scheme  as  from  natiiral  talent  that  'Frederick  II« 
assembled  at  his  court  all  tiie  minstrels  and  artists  he  could  find ;  that 
he  wrote  verses  himself,  and  taught  his  son  and  his  grandson  aJso  to 
write  them. 

Pietro  delle  Vigne,  his  chancellor,  was  courtier  enough  to  imitate  the 
example  of  his  master,  and  Frederick  was  a  poet  sufficiently  generous 
not  to  be  displeased  with  finding  that  the  verses  of  his  chancellor  were 
better  than  his  own.  In  analyzing  the  language  of  the  only  fragment 
which  remains  to  us  of  the  poetiy  of  Frederick,  we  recognize  in  it  the 
groundwork  of  the  Italian  of  our  days ;  and  by  slight  alterations  of 
the  Sicilian  mode  of  spelling, — as  by  writing  ho,partirb,  in  the  place  of 
haggio  and  pariiraggio  ;  and  by  taking  away  the  traces  of  the  Latinisnuip 
eo  (egoX  and  meo  (meusj,  and  replacing'them  by  to,  fnio — the  following 
bdlad  will  scarcely  betray  any  vestige  of  an  obsolete  style. 

Poiche  ti  ptace,  amore^ 
Gh  'eo  deggia  trovare 
Faron  de  mia  possanza 
Ch'  eo  vf^na  a  compimeDto. 
Dale  haggio  lo  meo  core 
In  Toi^  madonna^  amare ; 
£  tutta  mia  aperanza 
In  vostro  piaciraento. 


•  In  Proem,  Atheismi, 
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£  DO  rat  pMtif«gg;io 

Da  voi,  aonna  TaltfDte ; 

Cb'  eo  v*  amo  dokenMnte : 
£  piace  a  voi  ch'  eo  haggia  intendiaaento  $ 
VaiimeDto  mi  dale,  donna  fina ; 
Che  lo  meo  core  adesso  a  voi  s'  inchina. 

We  should  be  more  abundantly  qualified  to  enter  into  an  exanadiia- 
tion  more  accurate  and  successful,  than  has  hitherto  been  made,  of 
the  origin  and  early  progress  of  the  literary  language  of  Italy,  if  we 
possessed  all  the  poetry  of  Pietro  delle  Vigne.  It  was  not  until  three 
hundred  years  afler  his  death,  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  dig  them 
out  from  their  obscurity.  It  was  already  too  late :  three  short  pieces 
make  up  the  whole  of  die  discovery ;  and  these  were  published  for  the 
first  time  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  enterprise, 
almost  superhuman,  of  creating  a  new  literary  language,  which  Dante 
achieved,  will  be  less  astonishing,  when  we  consider  diat  it  was  en- 
couraged and  facilitated  by  such  predecessors  as  Pietro  delle  Vigne. 
One  huiodred  yean  belbre  I>aate»  and  tn-  an  epocb-oC  which*  dkero  re- 
mains ao  trace  of  oorzeet  Italian  writings  ooteven^MDong  the  FloiieiH 
tines,  (and  it  is.  believed  thai  throughout  Italy  the  language  apokea 
was  a  sort  of  Latin  mutilated  in  its  tecminationBy  and  barbaiised  by  tm- 
portationfl  from  the  languages  of  the  North.)  Nature  had  endowed 
Pietro  delle  Vigne  with,  so  fine  a  lad  end  such  a  eorreetaesBof  tasteiSi 
to  select  his  words  and  tteqamAy  to  turn  his  phrasea  in  aoch  a  way  9 
to  ensure  them  a  permanent  and  distinguished  place  in  the  language  of 
Italy.  In  the  following  lines  there  is  no  part  of  ike  syntax  wfawh  is  not 
perfectly  grammatical,  nor  a  word  which  has  beoome  antiqnated,  nor 
one  inelegant  expression. 

Or  potess'  10  venite  a  voi,  amoroeay 
Come  iiladpen  asooso,  e  non  parcvee 
Ben  lo  mi  terria  in  ffiqiaavveoturosa 
Se  1'  amor  Canto  di  oen  mi  £msfw. 
Si  be]  parlare^  donna,  con  voi  fora ; 
£  direi  come  v'  amai  IungameDte.<^    . 

Among  the  three  pieces  which  rcniain  of  Pietvo,  there  is  one  sonnet ; 
and  being  the  most  ancient  apecimen  known  of  this  formof  comptf^tion, 
the  invention  has  been  attributed  to  him.  What  is  certain,  however, 
is,  that  the  Provencal  poets  and  the  Troubadours,  even  in  the  opinion 
of  M.  Ginguene,  were  unacquainted  with  it,  and  that  they  received  the 
earliest  models  of  it  from  the  Italians.  We  republish  this  rarity  the 
more  willingly,  as  it  contains  a  distinct  profession  of  that  platonic  love, 
ivhich  almost  all  the  Italian  poets,  with  Petrarch  at  their  head,  have 
never  ceased  to  celebrate. 

Peroch'  amore  no  si  no  vedere 
£  no  si  trata  corporalemente^ 

8'uanti  ne  son  de  si  fole  sapere 
he  credono  ch'  amor  sia  niente. 

Ma  poch'  amore  si  fiuee  sentere, 
Dentro  dal  cor  signorezar  la  zente, 
Molto  mazore  presio  de  avere 
Che  sel  redesse  vesibilemente. 

Per  la  vertute  de  la  calamita 
Come  lo  ferro  atra*  non  se  vede 
Ma  si  lo  tira  signorevolmentc. 
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£  questa  co«a  a  cradero  am  'at ila 
Ch'  amore  tia  e  dame  grande  fede 
Che  tutt'  or  fia  cfeduto  fra  la.aente.* 

Love  is  8o  subtle,  mortals  cannot  see 

His  outward  form  or  grasp  him  with  the  hand ; 
Fools  as  they  are,  they  wish  to  understand 
That  love  hath  nothing  of  reality. 

Though  blind  and  but  a  shadow,  still  doth  he 
Rule  o'er  that  little  realm  the  human  heart. 
And  leaveth  there  a  wound  of  deeper  smart. 
Unseen^  than  if  appearing  openly. 

Like  to.  the  virtue  of  the  mystic  stone 

Forcing  the  stubborn  metal  to  obey. 

We  vield  before  bis  mighty  hidden  ^wer ; 
And,  tnus  constrain'di  I  with  submission  own 

Tiiat  he  exists,  and  bears  a  wider  sway 

Than  man  hath  e'er  believed  unto  this  hour. 

A  beautiful  passage  of  Dante,  admirably  translated  by  Mr.  Gary, 
will,  in  some  measure,  compensate  for  the  scanty  relics  of  Pietro  delle 
Vigne*s  poetry ;  and  will,  at  the  same  time,  instruct  our  readers  in  all 
which  is  certainly  known  as  to  the  tragic  death  of  this  uncommon  man» 
The  causes  which  contemporary  writers,  both  Italians  and  foreigners^ 
and  amongst  odiers  Matthew  Paris,  assign  for  his  death,  are  apparent- 
ly so  romantic,  and  in  reality  so  contradietory,  that  rt  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  any  thug  else,  than  that  Pietro,  having  lost  the  favour  of 
Frederiok^  was  oondemiied  to  lose  his  eyes,  and  to  pass  the  rest  of  bM 
li£»  iaapvisoD,  where  he  destroyed  himself.  Dante,  ia  his  circuit- 0f 
Hell,  enters  upon  a  forest — 

"  Where  no  itaok 
Of  steps  had  worn  a  way.    Not  vvrdant  there 
The  foliage,  but  of  dosky  hue ;  not  light 
The  boughs  and  tapering,  but  with  knares  doformM 
And  matted  thick :  fruits  there  wer«  none,  but  thorns 
Instead,  with  venom  fillM.**  Hax.L,  CaiUo  xiii.  v,  3. 

From  the  trees  of  this  forest  wailings  and  deep  groans  issue  fbrth ; 
and  Dante,  stretching  out  his  hand,  gathers  a  branch  from  a  great 
wilding: — ^when  a  voice  from  the  trunk  exclaims — 


u 


*  Why  pluck'st  thou  me  ?* 


Then,  as  the  dark  blood  triclLlMl  down  its  side. 
These  words  it  added  r  *  Wherefore  tear'st  me  thtts  ? 
Is  there  no  touch  of  mercy  in-  thy  breast  ? 
Men  once  were  we,  that  now  are  rooted  here. 
Thy  hand  might  well  have  spared  us,  had  we  been 
The  souls  of  serpents.'    As  a  brand  yet  green. 
That  burning  at  one  end,  from  the  other  sends 
A  groaning  sound,  and  hisses  with  the  wind 
That  forces  out  its  way,  so  burst  at  once 
Forth  from  the  broken  splinter,  words  and  blood. 

I,  letting  fall  the  bougn,  remained  as  one 
Assail'd  by  terror."  Ublx.>  Canio  xiii.  9.  33. 

*  M.  GiDguen^  infers  (and  we  think  rightly)  from  the  spelling  of  these  lines, 
that  they  were  transoribed  from  .some  old  manuscript  by  a  Venetian  copyist. 
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He  then  renews  his  diiilogve  with  die  frank,  wMoh  continues  to  utt^r 
its  mournful  cries,  and  to  pour  forth  worthr  and  blood ':  when  he  is  in- 
formed that  every  one  of  these  melandioly  plants  incloses  the  soul  of 
a  suicide. 

" When  departs 

The  fierce  soul  from  the  body,  by  itself 

Thence  torn  asunder,  to  the  serenth  golf 

By  Minos  doom'd,  into  the  wood  it  £Us, 

No  place  assign'd,  but  wheresoever  chance 

Hurls  it  'y  there  sprouting  as  a  grain  of  spelt. 

It  rises  to  a  saplim^  growing  thence 

A  9a.y9gt  plant.    The  Harpies,  on  its  leaves 

Then  feeaing,  cause  both  pain,  and  for  the  pain 

A  vent  to  grief.    We,  as  the  rest,  shaH  come 

For  our  own  spoils,  yet  not  so  that  with  them 

We  may  again  be  clad  j  for  what  a  man 

Takes  from  himself  it  is  not  iust  he  have. 

Here  we  perforce  shall  drag  them :  and  throughout 

The  dismal  glade  our  bodies  shall  be  hung. 

Each  on  the  wild  thorn  of  his  wretched  snade.^ 

Hell,  Canto  xiit.  v,  96. 

To  make  the  unhappy  soul  some  amends  for  the  wrong  he  had  done . 
it  in  wrenching  off  the  branch  from  the  tree  in  which  it  was  confined, 
Dante  demands  the  name  it  bore  in  the  world  above,  in  order  tliat  he, 
on  his  return,  may  revive  its  fame : — it  answers — 

"  —  1  it  was  who  held 
Both  keys  to  Frederick's  heart,  and  tum'd  the  wards 
Opening  and  shutting,  with  a  skill  so  sweet, 
Tnat  besides  me  into  his  inmost  breast 
Scarce  any  other  could  admittance  find. 
The  fiuth  I  bore  to  my  hiah  cbaige  was  such. 
It  cost  me  the  life4>lood  that  wann'd  my  veins. 
The  harlot,*  who  ne'er  tum'd  her  gloating  eyes 
From  Cowar's  household,  common  vice  and  pest 
Of  courts,  'gainst  me  inflamed  the  minds  ot  all ; 
And  to  Aumutus  they  so  spread  the  flame. 
That  my  elad  honours  changed  to  bitter  woes. 
My  soai,  disdainful  and  disgusted,  sought 
Refuge  in  death  from  scorn,  and  I  became. 
Just  as  I  was,  unjust  toward  myself 
By  the  new  roots,  which  fix  this  stem,  I  swear, 
Inat  never  faith  I  broke  to  my  liege  lord. 
Who  merited  such  honour :  and  if  you. 
If  any  to  the  world  indeed  return. 
Clear  he  from  wrong  my  memory,  that  lies 
Yet  prostrate  under  envy's  cruel  blow. 

Hbll,  Canto  xiii.  v.  60. 

Frederick  himself  survived  his  unfortunate  Chancellor  not  more  than 
two  years,  leaving,  as  Voltaire  observes,  '^  le  immde  aussi  trouble  h  sa 
mort  qu'il  sa  naissance.'*t  P. 

*  Hie  harioL'J    Chvy.    Chaucer  alludea  to  this  in  the  Pnilogae  to  the  Leg(*nde 
of  Good  womea : 

**  Envie  is  lavender  to  the  court  alway. 
For  she  ne  parteth  neither  night  ne  day 

Out  of  the  house  of  Cesar  j  thus  saith  Dant.**     Note  of  Mr,  Cary. 
\  Bssai  $ur  les  Mceuriy  c.  53. 
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CAMPAf6NS   OF   A    CORTCBT. 
NO.    II. 

I  WAS  congratulaliDg  myself,  as  far  as  my  own  personal  Ba£eiy  was 
concerned,  on  the  successful  termination  of  my  first  essay  in  arms,  and 
beginning  to  think  there  were  but  few  terrors  in  the  frown  of  War,  when  I 
heard  a  report  that  the  enemy  had  dispatched  a  fresh  body  of  troops  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  regiments  which  had  just  been  discomfited,  and 
to  form  a  rallying  point  for  the  fugitives.  The  newly-arri-ved  corps 
took  up  nearly  the  same  positiixi,  from  which  theo*  comrades  had  been 
driven.  This  da  capo  sort  of  proceeding  was  rather  more  than  I  had 
contracted  for ;  but  the  advantage  which  we  had  so  lat^  obtained, 
seemed,  if  possible,  to  inspire  our  troops  with  a  double  share  of  ardour* 
I  was  absolutely  astonished  at  the  physical  phenomenon  which  our  men 
di^layed :  after  a  most  laborious  and  toilsome  march,  and  After  all  the 
exhaustion  of  the  battle,  each  individual  in  the  regiment  seemed  as 
vigorous  and  alert  as  if  he  had  just  risen  from  his  couch,  refreshed  with 
quiet  slumber.  For  my  own  part,  as  I  saw  the  enemy  advancing,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  redaction  in  my  frame ;  and  my  strength  and  vi- 
vacity rose  in  proportion  to  their  former  depression.  I  found  each 
artery  in  my  body  "  as  hardy  as  the  Nemaean  lion's  nerve^'*  and  1 
exulted  in  the  sound  of  the  bugles^  which  at  that  moment  reiterated  the 
charge.  We  now  had  to  "  fight  our  battle  o'er  again;"  for  we'  found 
that  the  French^  like  the  Dutch  in  Clarendon's  time,  "  would  endure 
to  be  beaten  longer  than  we  could  endure  to  beat  them."  I  knew  still 
less  of  the  last  charge  than  1  had  done  of  the  first,  for,  on  closing  with 
the  enemy,  my  head  and  the  butt-end  of  a  French  musket  came  in  con- 
tact, and  my  unfortunate  sconce  being  fashioned  of  the  more  yielding 
material^  enforced  me,  like  many  of  the  brave  fellows  about  me,  to 
measure  my  length  upon  the  ground.  I  must  have  lain  for  some  time 
insensible  to  the  trampling  of  both  friends  and  foes,  who  must,  J  am 
sure,  have  stepped  very  inconsiderately  over  my  recumbent  frame;  for, 
on  recovering  my  recollection,  I  found,  that  in  addition  to  the  blow  I 
had  received,  some  very  heavy  heels  had  left  their  vestigia  in  various 
parts  of  my  body.  I  scarcely  know  the  length  of  time  which  I  lay  in 
£his  torpid  state,  but  on  opening  my  eyes,  I  perceived  some  fellows  of 
a  most  disgusting  appestrance  busily  engaged  in  turning  over  the  dying 
and  the  dead,  and  apparently  taking  out  administration  of  all  their 
personal  effects.  I  was  now  exceedingly  puzzled;  and  in  truth  I  was 
nung  between  the  horns  of  a  very  awkward  dilemma — ^whether  on  the 
one  hand  to  sham  dead,  like  the  valiant  knight  at  the  fray  of  Shrews- 
bury, and  thus  escape  captivity,  at  the  expense  of  all  my  clothes  and 
a  gold  repeater,  and,  moreover,  with  the  chance  of  being  '*  embowelled" 
by-and-by;  or  on  the  other,  by  lustily  crying  quarter,  to  incur  the 
certain  horrors  of  a  long  duress.  Seeing  one  of  these  "  pernicious 
blood-suckers"  approachingfor  the  purpose  of  exercising  his  calling  upon 
my  prostrate  carcase,  I  began  to  fear,  lest  if  he  thought  me  insensible, 
he  might  put  a  final  period  to  my  course  of  glory,  by  the  application  of 
a  singularly  large  knife,  with  which  he  was  reaping  a  golden  harvest 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  fallen.  At  this  moment  I  felt  great  relief  at 
the  sight  of  a  French  officer  riding  across  the  field,  upon  which  I  ex- 
claimed, with  a  very  audible  voice,  "  Je  vive,"    The  officer,  hearing 
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mv  cry,  rode  up  to  me,  and  calling  to  two  or  three  of  his  men  who 
fouowed  him,  bade  them  convey  me  to  the  French  quarters.  I  was 
strongrer  than  I  expected,  though  my  bones  ached  pretty  considerably. 
Seeing  that  I  was  much  bruis^,  the  officer  commanded  one  of  the 
dragoons  to  dismount,  and  I  seating  myself  on  the  outside  of  the  lon^- 
taQed  caracoling  charger  of  this  chasseur'^d^hevalf  foUowed  my  con- 
ductors for  about  two  miles,  till  we  passed  the  encampment  in  which 
the  French  were  stationed,  and  reached  a  village  which  1  found  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  French  General.  My  companions  informed  me 
that  the  French,  by  bringing  up  several  fresh  regiments,  had  regained 
the  position  from  which  we  had  at  first  driven  them,  and  our  troops 
had  then  directed  their  efforts  against  another  body  of  the  enemy, 
which  occupied  a  position  in  another  part  of  the  ground ;  and  I  con- 
cluded, firom  the  reserved  and  lame  account  of  the  transaction  which  I 
received,  that  the  English  had  succeeded  in  their  attempt.  On  my 
arrival  I  was  conducted  into  the  presence  of  the  French  General 
St.  ■,   who  interrogated  me  as  to  the  movements,  force,  and 

station  of  our  own  army ;  but  of  course  I  resolutely  refused  to  give 
any  answer,  which  raised  me  a  good  deal  in  the  estimation  of  the 
General  himself,  who,  though  a  stem  soldier,  was  a  man  of  honour 
and  high  principle,  and,  from  what  I  saw  of  him  afterwards;  seemed 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  world.  I  received  an  invitation  to  dine 
with  him  the  next  day,  and  was  immediately  assigned  quarters  in  a 
neighbouring  house,  and  placed  under  close  arrest  at  my  own  request, 
as  I  refused  for  the  present  to  be  admitted  to  my  parol  of  hoAour. 
At  the  appointed  hour  next  day,  with  a  silk  handkerchief  botmd 
round  my  head,  which  still  reminded  me  of  the  heavy  arm  of  my 
Oalhc  adversary,  I  was  ushered  into  a  spacious  room  in  a  chateau, 
where  the  French  General  was  lodged.  Several  staff-officers  of  the 
French  army  were  standing  around  him,  and,  talking  with  them,  I  per- 
ceived two  of  our  own  officers,  in  one  of  whom,  at  the  first  glance, 
I  recognized  my  brother  Tom.  We  were  very  nearly  furnishing  our 
hosts  with  a  tcenay  but  at  last  I  contented  myself  with  shaking  him 
heartily  hj  the  left  hand,  his  right  being  hung  in  a  sling,  in  conse- 
(foence  of  a  flesh-wound,  which  he  had  received  just  before  he  was 
made  prisoner.  The  dinner  was  got  up  in  very  good  style,  and  cer- 
tainly better  than  any  I  ever  afterwards  saw  in  the  British  army.  The 
amusing  politeness  and  vivacity  of  the  French  officers  were  quite  new 
to  me ;  nor  could  I,  from  any  circumstance  which  happened  during 
my  visit,  have  conjectured  that  my  companions  had,  but  four-and-twenty 
hours  ago,  been  opposed  to  me  in  mortal  hostility.  The  general  tone  of 
feeling  which  characterized  our  hosts;  displayed  itself  in  their  fire* 
quent  recurrence  to  the  three  maxims  of  Five  Vamour^  Vive  la  guerrcj 

and  Vive  la  bagatelle.    When  our  feast  was  concluded,  General  St. 

commanded  a  guard  to  attend  my  brother,  the  other  officer,  and  myself, 
to  a  small  but  comfortable  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  viiiich 
there  were  only  a  voung  man  and  his  sister  left,  the  rest  of  the  family 
having  fled  to  Toulouse  for  safety  from  the  chances  of  war.  We  were 
not  allowed  our  parol  of  honour,  but  were  guarded  with  a  sentinel 
before  our  door. 

The  first  sound  we  heard  on  entering  our  new  mansion,  was  one  of 
tfaoae  sweet  and  plaintive  airs  to  which  the  French  girls  seem  attached. 
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because ihey eiihanoeby  their beifmifUl p^ntr^s^ tbe  singer !& light gAiety 
of  heart.  As  we  proceeded  tbesoog  erased,  an4  4he.  fair  creature  from 
whose  lips  it  had  flowed  with  suck  **  speaking  jsadness,"  stood  timidly 
before  us.  I  fear  that  my  dasoriptjon  ,of  th^  beautiful  Marie  Custine 
will  be  thought  a  partial  oDe»  when,  the  sequel  of  my  story  appears : 
however,  I  must  describe  ber«  Darks  very  ^^l^k  eyes,  tbe  gazelle- 
like  expressioh  of  which  was  ever  duuigingi  and  ever  delightful  in  its 
changes — ^features  which,  from  their  preeminent  national  .character, 
ppssMsed  for  me  the  attraction  of  novelty,  in  addition  to  their  other 
charms-*— a  fermexcpiisitely  fashioned,  but.giving  promise  hereafter  of 
the  eabonpoint.  But  I  find  that  in  this,  poor  attempt  of  mine,  I  have 
run  into  all  the  common-place  descriptions  of  grace  and  beauty;  aAd 
I  ahaU  therefore  leave  this  imperfect  sl^e^  to  ;receive  lU  colouring 
from  the  hands  of  my  readers*,  bc^h  old. and  young — ^y  the  former 
from  Iheir  irecolleotioiis,  by  the  latter  frpm  their  hppes.  Haiae!$ 'shy- 
ness soOb  woreaway>  and  she  ventured,  .to  talk  ,to  us  in  a  sweet  but  in- 
comprehensible patoUi  during  wbioh  sh^  disp^yed  a  most  f^cinatiog 
■et  of  teeth.  I  soon  perceived  that,  however  unintelUgible  ^he  was  tp 
us,  she  held  a  language  with  my  brother  which  is.  current, throughouit 
the  world — the  languid  of.  the  ey^.  She  seemed  to  take  pi^y  on 
Tom#  and  certainly  he  did  look  very  interesting,  for  the  loss  of  blood 
had  blanched  his  dieek,  and  given  him  altogether  a  very  languid  ap- 
pearance. Daring  the  ensuing  cU^^  l^ere  seemed  to  be  an  increasing 
mtimacy  between  the  gentle  Marie  and  my  brother ;  for  my  own  part,  I 
passed  most  of  mv  time  in  the  company  of  some  of  the  f'rench  <>n!ceis, 
whose  astentive  kindness  was  augmeo^^  as.  we. grew  better  acauainted. 
As  we  expected  the  enemy  would  be  forced  to  rctr^at^'  we  dedine^  aic^- 
eepting  our  paiiol,  though  we  began  to  find  our^captm^  ei^treniel^ 
irksome.  In  ibe  middle  of  the  mgbt  wl^ich  followed  the  second  day  of 
our  imprisonment,  I  was  wakened  by  some  one  giving  nie' a  gentTe 
shake ;  and,  as  it  was  very  dark,  I  i¥as  just  starting  out  of  bed^  when^I 
heard  my  brother's  voice  bidding  me  be  silent,  in  a  wMsper.  I  asked 
him  what  he  wanted ;  but,  in  a  low  voice,  ^e  desired  me  to  ask  no  Ques- 
tions, but  dress  myself  as  speedily  as  po^ible,  and  follow  him.  This 
I  did ;  and  on  silently  descending  the  stairs,  and  reaching  the  door,  t 
found  two  "Preneh  dragoons,  waiting  with  three  horses.  The  pla^n  of  es- 
cape was  as  follows:  Captain  F and  myself  were  to  ride  the  spare 

charger,  and  my  brother  was  to  be  accommodated  behind  one  of  die 
French  Draigoons.  We  were  all  of  us  mounted  except  my  brother,  and 
on  looking  round  £>rhHn,  I  found  he  had  re-entered  the  hbuse,  from 
which  I  now  taw  him  coming ;  while  in  the  uncertain  light  I  discovered 
a  female  form  standing  at  the  unclosed  door,  which,  of  course,  I  knew 
to  be  that  of  ^e  beautiful  Marie.  We  had  no  sooner  commenced  our 
march  than  I  again  began  to  interrogate  my  brother,  but  he,  both  trota 
inclinatioa  and  policy,  seemed  resolved  to  be  silent.  During  the  first 
three  or  four  miles  we  frequency  beard  the  challenge  of  the  French  vi- 
dettes,  Qui  va  laf  ^  questiOni  which  was  always  most  skilfully  parried 
by  the  flouart  repartees-of  our  conducting  chasseur,  whose  conduct  ap- 
peared perfectly  calm  and  collected  during  the  very  great  danger  which 
lie  was  liicmrring.  The  sun  had  not  risen  when  we  reached  the  banks 
of  the  BidasBoa,  through  the  rapid  stream  of  which  we  were  compelled 
to  swim  'our  faems^  at  no  inconsiderable  risk,  from  the  great  weiglit 
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-vrhidi  they  canied.  It  was  just  day-lig|bt  when  we  arrived  wkhin  tb» 
Bkig'Hsh  lines,  haitif^  made  a  very  drcuitous  journey.  I  was  now  de* 
termmed  to  learn  tbe  particulars  which  led  to  our  escape  ^-nadli  found 
tliat  the  tender-hearted  Marie,  commiserating  our  condition,  had  con- 
sented to  act  the  part  of  ambassadress  between  my  brother  and  the 
two  dragoons,  who  were  already  well  inclined  to  change  their  service. 
We  amply  rewarded  our  conductors,  one  of  whom  enlisted  into  the 
tegiment  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  Oels,  and  the  other  I  retained 
in  the  capacity  of  valet,  butler,  and  cook.     His  name  was  Joseph. 

After  undergoing  the  most  scrupulous  examination  before  a  subal- 
tern, sergeant  and  twenty  men,  in  which  it  was  resolved  by  this  grave 
council,  nem.  ^.  on  the  motion  of  the  learned  sei^eant,  thali  we  wete 
good  men  and  true,  we  were  alk>wed  to  proceed  to  my  brother's  re^ 
iheut,  where  we  found  we  had  been  some  time  numbered  with  the 
mighty  dead.    I  thcmght  it  now  high  time  to  retuoi  to  my  firiendthe 
baMi,  and  accordingly  on  the  morrowt  resignmg  my  boiTQwedrphmie% 
tmd  bidding  adieu  to  my  brother,  whose  wound  haid  now  healed,  \  rt- 
tfutned  ttiy  dragoon  trappings^  and  after  a  pkaaant  morAing^a  rid^ 
Without  any  notable  obstade,  I  found  my  woithy  commander  !«Qgag6d 
in  tlie  same  laudable  occupation  in  which  he  was  ^OE^ployeid  yfkm  l-wsaa 
ftrst  Introduced  to  him.     I  was  exceedingly  rejoiced  to  learp  Aqiq  hipi 
iiM  I  had  arrived  just  in  time  to  accompany  the  party  on  their  maKih 
this  next  morning  to  join  the  regimenty  which  was  stationed  on  the 
Bbro.     FVaternal  kindness  had  supplied  me  with  a  atout  miidsy  -imd  J 
had  now  to  purchase  another  at  a  very  extravagant  priGe4    Ab^iut  eight 
<f  dock  in  the  morning  we  prepared  to  march.     We  did  not  march  laa 
in  England,  with  baggage-waggons  fbUowing  ua,  and  with  that  sleek 
parade-appearance  which  proo^ds  from  an  dbundant  use  of  pipe-clay 
and  blacking,  but  every  soldier  now  carried  along  with  him  thnse  dafi 
"  good  entertainment  for  man  and  beast»"  whUe  the  baggage  .of  the 
cheers  was  geyerally  carried  on  mules,    finned  between  4wo  innnenae 
trusses  of  hay,  &efir  shoulders  loaded  with  a  canteen  and  bav^nackt 
the  soldiers  were  so  compleldy  enveloped  that  very  little  of  tjhe.  out* 
ward  man  was  exposed  to  view.    Our  baggage-animals  pmmntrd  a 
st31  more  ludicrous  appearance  to  die  eye  of  a  novice :  the  large  |MKak- 
saddles  being  piltid  upon  each  side  to  a  most  extraordinaiy  heigjit  wii^ 
idl  the  necessaries  of  a  campaign.    We  marched  the  first  day  to  aamall 
town*  the  name  of  which  I  have  forgotten;  and  the  next*  still  travera- 
ing  ''the  Pyrenean,"  we  arrived  at  Tolosa,  which  is  a  MOft  of  Spanish 
Sheffield.     At  this  place  I  received  a  billet  from  the  Alcalde ;  but  the 
unpatriotic  boors  who  inhabited  the  mansioi^  "  against  the  housdasa 
stranger  shut  the  door,''  whidi  compelled  me  to  make  a  forcible  entiy 
with  the  assistance  of  two  of  our  dragoons,  who  carried  the  door^  car- 
bine in  hand.    Bebg  aware  of  the  prettyfrequent  use  of  the  atiletto  ifk 
Spain,  I  confess  that  I  took  die  precaution  of  barricadoing  my  dopr» 
and  pladog  my  sword  and  pistols  within  reach,  lest  my  hosts  should 
be  indined  in  die  night  to  requite  the  dvili^  which  I  had  shewn  them 
in  the  morning.     Most  of  the  towns  on  the  frontier  have  an  appearance 
half  French  and  half  Spanish,  but  Tolosa  ia  completdy  Spanish* 
though  from  its  being  occupied  at  the  piesent  time  by  the  ftcitiah,  a|id 
used  aa  a  hospital  and  store,  I  had  very  few  opportunities. of  seeii^ 
any  thing  of  the  to(wn*S'<peo|ile«    I  tniated  this  day  to  an  vm  called  tjb^ 
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Posada  de  Leon  tbf  tL^^BDar^  and  from  the  experience  wbich  I  thevib^ 
of  garlic  and  oil,  I  never  whilst  in  Spain  repeated  the  experiment. 
The  next  morning  we  continued  oar  march  through  the  Pyrenees,  and 
rode  all  day  through  the  most  beautiful  and  romantic  scenery.  We 
were  now  traversing  the  great  road  commenced  by  Louis  XIV.  and 
completed  by  Bonaparte,  leading  from  Bayonne  over  the  Pyrenees  to 
Pampeluna — a  road  very  much  resembling  in  its  construction  our  com- 
mon turnpikes  in  England.  For  the  first  twelve  miles  from  Tolosa, 
our  course  lay  between  stupendous  mountains,  which,  covered  with 
wo€fdf  towered  perpendicidarly  above  us.  The  level  space  between 
the  mountains  was  about  three  times  the  breadth  of  the  road,  which  waa 
txnndered  by  a  pleasant  rivulet.  The  cleamess  of  the  day  and  tbe 
beauty  of  the  climate  gave  additional  effect  to  the  fine  prospects  which 
Continually  opened  upon  us  aa  we  wound  round  the  base  of  the  mou^- 
tains  $  and  what  made  the  scene  more  interesting,  was  hearing  the  songs 
<<kf  the  muleteers,  and  the  tinkling  of  their  bells,  ere  they  came  in  sight* 
lliese  muleB  and  muleteers,  of  whom  we  read  so  much  in  the  Spanish 
vniteTUf  certainly  hvre  a  most  singular  and  picturesque  appearance4 
'Bji^  or  nine  large  and  powerful  mules,  each  nearly  fourteen  hands 
liigh^  are  placed  under  the  conduct  of  one  muleteer,  who  rides  upon 
^Iho  leading  mule.  The  beasts  are  ornamented  with  large  bridles,  deck- 
ed with  fringe  and  tassels,  and  with  bells  attached  to  their  heads. 
The  burden  is  carefully  balanced  upon  their  backs,  so  as  not  to  cause 
any  frietion,-«-a  sore  back  in  Spain  being  a  very  different  thing  fi:om» 
sore  back  in  England*  The  dress  of  the  muleteers  consists  of  a  sort 
of  short  jacket,  made  of  a  kind  of  velveteen,  inexpressibles  of  dark- 
tine  plush,  hnng  round  with  tassels  about  the  knees,  and  something 
between  slippers  and  sandals  to  supply  the  place  of  shoes.  A  large 
slouched  hat  covers  the  head,  which  seems  made  both  ''  for  shelter  and 
shade.**  A  long  red  sash,  bound  three  times  round  their  waists, 
which  is  used  also  as  a  podiet  to  carry  their  cigars  and  their  money» 
'gites  them  a  light  aetive  appearance.  Their  hair  is  clipped  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner  ;-^I  have  often  seen  the  operation  performed  in 
the  streets  on  Sundays  and  fisit-days  ;^«-^he  top  of  the  head  is  cut  so 
close  as  to  give  the  skull  the  appearance  of  having  been  shaved^  while 
the  hair  of  that  part  of  the  head  which  is  not  subjected  to  this  opera- 
tion is  sufiered  to  grow  to  any  length*  and  generally  flows  over  the 
shoulders.  This  grotesque  figure  is  seated  on  his  leading  mule,  with 
his  large  cloak  thrown  over  the  neck  of  die  animal,  and  bis  wan  care- 
fhlly  tied  on  to  the  bow  of  his  saddle,  to  be  near  at  hand  in  aU  cases  of 
exigency*  During  his  progress  hasits  singing,  or  rather  shoutina ,  some 
old  Castilian  air,  to  which  he  ofi^n  adapts  some  improvisatorial  words 
in  praise  of  the  Voiontariot  D*  YMku^  or  the  Seignoriitas  deMadrida^ 
every  now  and  then  interrupting  his  warbling  with  the  words  Anda 
Muh  carracco;  which  have  only  the  effect,  firom  their,  frequent  reped" 
tiott,  of  making  his  mules  wag  their  tails*  But  to  return  from  this 
digression.  Our  road  continued  nearly  level  until  we  arrived  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  over  which,  from  its  great  height  and  steepness*  it 
was  cut  in  a  sig^zag  direction.  Our  day's  march  terminated  at  a  vil- 
lage abotft  half  way  up  the  mountain*  in  which  a  convent  of  nuns  was 
situated.  Our  men  were  stationed  in  some  of  the  ne^bonring  houses, 
and  the  Baron  and  I  took  op  our  abode  at  the  convent,    I  had  some 
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expectatioiu  of  obtaining  a  sight  of  one  or  two  of  these  caged  beatitiei,- 
but  the  fair  sisterhood  **  with  souls  from  long  seclusion  pure,"  dioaght 
it  wise  to  retire  into  another  part  of  the  convent — though  I  must  con- 
fess I  caught  a  saintly  pair  of  ejes  reconnoitring  the  Baron  througb  a 
small  iron-grating.     The  abbess,  a  lady  (Tun  certain  dge^  had  provided 
most  comfortable  accommodations  for  us,  and  I  never  did  less  penance 
during  all  my  campaigns,  than  on  the  night  I  passed  within  the  walls  of 
this  holy  habitation.     On  the  following  day,  our  path  lay  entirely  o^er 
the  rugged  and  lofty  ridges  of  the  Pyrenees,  through  a  road  carved 
out  of  the  solid  rock.     On  commencing  our  descent  we  broke  upon  a 
glorious  Pisgah-view  of  our  land  of  promise.    For  three  days  after 
leaving  the  Pyrenees  we  made  a  circle  round  Pampeluna,  which  was 
at  that  time  in  the  possession  of  the  French  and  blockaded  by  Spanish 
troops,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  we  halted  at  the  town  of 
Puenta  la  Reyna.     It  was  at  this  period  the  vintage  time,  and  the 
"bacchanal  profiision"  of  every  thing  around  me  reminded  me  of 
Sterne's  accurate  description  of  the  mirth  and  hilarity  which  always  ac- 
company this  season.    The  Baron  and  I  took  a  walk  for  the  purpose 
of  viewing  the  town.     It  was  Sunday  afternoon,  and  all  the  damsels  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  dancing  in  various  groups  to  the  sound  of  the 
tambourine,  which  was  played  by  one  of  the  party,  the  burthen  of 
^hose  song,  as  far  as  I  could  comprehend  it,  always  ran  in  &vout  of  the 
Soldades  Ingleses,    The  dance  very  nearly  resembled  the  Scotch  reel, 
when  danced  by  four,  with  the  addition  of  many  fantastic  flings  :  this 
is  the  regular  bolero.     At  the  doors  of  the  wine-houses  we  saw  the 
same  dance  performed  by  very  difierent  actors ;  a  drunken  muleteer 
playing  on  his  guitar  was  stimulating  the  activity  of  his  still  more 
drunken  companions.     Occasionally,  amongst  the  passengers,  we  ob- 
served a  Padre,  dressed  in  his  canonical  gown,  and  his  long  scrowl- 
brimmed  hat,  at  whose  appearance  the  joyous  dances  ceased,  while 
every  mdividual  of  the  party  made  the  usual  obeisance,  and  many  a 
fair  finger  touching  a  ripe  pair  of  lips,  demurely  traced  the  sign  of 
the  cross. 

At  this  town  the  Baron's  patron  or  host,  at  whose  house  he  was  bil- 
letted,  was  a  certain  worthy  Padre,  who,  in  addition  to  his  clerical  ftinc- 
tions,  was  the  keeper  of  a  gambling-shop,  a  &ct  with  which  we  be- 
came acquainted  in  the  evening,  by  discovering  him  presiding  at  a  ta- 
ble where  they  were  playing  a  game  which  the  Spaniards  call  Banco. 
It  appears  that  this  same  Padre,  like  many  more  of  his  cloth  in  Spain, 
was  exceedingly  kind  to  a  young  lady  who  resided  with  him,  and  who, 
we  were  given  to  understand,  was  the  daughter  of  a  deceased  brothcf. 
These  worthy  men  generally  select  the  most  comely  of  their  destitute 
relations,  whom  they  charitably  admit  to  a  participation  in  their  domes- 
tic comforts.  The  Baron,  ambitious  of  victory  both  in  the  field  and 
with  the  fair,  had  been  paying  rather  more  attention  to  the  Padre's  re- 
lative than  was  agreeable  to  the  austere  notions  of  that  grave  ecclesi- 
astic, though  he  had  hitherto  abstained  from  making  any  comment 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  gallant  officer;  an  occurrence,  however, 
arose,  which  gave  vent  to  the  Padre's  resentment,  and  nearly  withered 
the  budding  honours  of  my  brave  commander.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned that  we  strolled  into  a  gaming-house,  where  we  found  the  Ba- 
ron's clerical  host  acting  riie  part  of  Banker.     Tfie  Baron,  like  all  Ger- 
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mans,  played  deep,  and  fortune  favoured  him.  In  the  course  of  a 
couple  of  hours  the  bank  was  broken,  and  the  Baron  had  sacked  about 
four  hundred  dollars.  All  the  company  had  \eft  the  room  except  the 
Baron  and  myself,  and  we  had  just  gained  the  street,  when  I  heard  the 
Baron,  who  was  a  little  behind  me,  yell  out  some  most  tremendous 
and  unintelligible  oath  in  German;  I  turned  round,  and  saw  the  en- 
raged Padre,  with  a  stiletto  in  his  hand,  about  to  repeat  the  blow  he 
had  already  given.  We  were  both  totally  unarmed,  but  I  immediately 
ran  back  and  caught  the  Baron  as  he  was  falling,  and  endeavoured  at 
the  same  time,  though  ineffectually,  to  lay  hands  on  the  assassin.  One 
of  our  own  men,  and  two  Light  Dragoon  officers  now  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  opposite  direction,  and  having  heard  the  cries,  they 
were  hastening  towards  us.  I  committed  my  wounded  comrade  to  the 
hands  of  a  Spaniard,  and  calling  to  my  countrymen  to  foUoTir  me,  I 
started  in  pursuit  of  the  criminal.  One  of  the  Light  Dragoons  offi- 
cers outstripped  us  all,  and  we  saw  him  catch  the  Padre  by  the  cloak, 
who  most  ingeniously  slipped  off  that  garment,  and  continued  his 
course.  We  were  all  of  us  now  nearly  equally  close  on  the  heels  of  our 
game,  who  turned  and  twisted  with  all  the  skill  of  an  old  hare.  He 
at  last  made  his  escape  through  a  small  iron  gate,  near  a  church,  which 
closed  afler  him,  and  effectually  put  an  end  to  our  pursuit.  He  did 
not  escape  entirely  with  impunity ;  for  in  the  doubles  and  turns  which 
he  made,  one  of  the  light  dragoon  officers  with  a  whip,  our  dragoon 
with  his  stick,  and  myself  with  the  toe  of  my  boot,  which  was  fitted  to 
inflict  a  pretty  sharp  wound,  made  him  occasionaUy  forget  his  clerical 
character,  and  indulge  in  some  violent  imprecations.  But,  on  the 
whole,  I  fear  this  chastisement  only  furnished  him  with  a  more  cogent 
argument  not  to  slacken  his  speed. 


SONNET. 

Where  shall  Youth's  bubbling  spirit  overflow^ 
Or  whereon  shed  its  tide  of  generous  thought. 
Of  Sjrmpathy  and  hope,  with  which  o'eHraught 

The  soul  IS  sick  of  wishing,  and  below 

Deems  that  no  change  awaits  it,  save  of  woe  ? 

Vain  hope  t^  expand  its  wings  1  for  soon  'tis  taught. 
That  all  its  short-lived  pleasiire  must  be  caught 

In  strife  and  struggle,  and  in  the  quick  glow 
Of  passion,  like  the  pelican,  well-fed 
From  its  own  bosom,  with  its  blood  for  bread. 

Is  there  no  feeling  then,  no  name  on  Earth, 
Apt  to  contain  the  ocean  of  man's  will  i 

Love !  Honour  I  Friendship ! — are  they  nothing  worth  ? 
Noughtr— there's  but  Freedom,  that  it  deigns  to  fill. 
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•  ■     ■  » 

CATILINE  :  A  TRAGEDY.* 

The  aboye  work  ha8»  for  toaie  dme  past,  been  looked  tor  in  t&e 
literary  world,  not  without  expectation  and  anxiety ;  and,  in  our  own 
case,  we  must  confess  that  this  expectation  has  been  answered  by  con- 
siderable disappointment.     From  the  somewhat  pompous  carriage  of 
Mr.  Croly's  muse — her  measured  step  and  dignified  deportment — ^we 
had  been  led  to  believe  that  she  would  well  become  the  tragic  robe 
and  cothurnus ;  and  had  hoped  to  see  her  "  go  stately  by,''  to  take  an 
approved  and  final  station  in  that  noble  but  neglected  department  of 
our  national  literature.  But,  judging  from  the  evidence  now  before  us, 
we  fear  this  will  not  be.  In  &ct,  we  have  here  a  work  enriched  with  pow- 
erfiil  and  energetic,  as  well  as  sweet  and  graceful  poetry ;  but  it  is  the 
poetry  o£  imagination,  not  of  passion ;  it  is  engendered  and  delibe- 
rately given  forth  from  the  intellect ;  it  does  not  spring  easerly  and 
involuntarily. fiom  the  heart:  and  this  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  Uiat  it 
is  not  dramatic.     We  believe  Mr.  Croly  to  be  gifted  with  great  and  va- 
luable powers,  of  a  certain  kind.     He  possesses  a  rich  store  of  poetical 
thoughts  and  feelings,  which  have  always  at  their  command  a  gorgeous 
flow  of  language  and  imagery.  These--HElii«cted  by  a  genend  soundness 
of  taste  and  judgement,  such  as  we  believe  Mr.  Croly  to  possess — ^may 
be  made  to  produce  very  striking  and  impressive  effects ;  but,  alone, 
these  eflPects  cannot  amount  to  high  tragedy.     They  may  worthily  sup- 
ply its  outward  form,  and  its  ornamental  attire,  but  unless  Passion 
breathe. into  it  a  vital  spirit,  it  must  still  remain  but  a  splendid  caput 
mortuum,  ■  * 

The  subject  of  Catiline  is  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  ^  ttMairit 
has,  in  this  instance,  been  chosen.  It  offers  a  unity  of  action  and  a 
depth  of  passionate  interest,  united  to  the  great  desideratum  of  his- 
torical truth.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  autlior  has  not  availed 
himself  of  these  capabilities  to  the  extent  that  the  high  drama  demands. 
He  has  judiciously  enough  applied  his  best  powers  to  the  end  he  had 
in  view ;  and  if  they  have  not  enabled  him  to  reach  it,  he  may  be 
well  content  to  submit  to  his  failure,  when  he  reflects  that  he  si:ters 
it  in  common  with  every  living  writer  who  has  made  the  same  attempt* 
In  fact,  Tragedy  sits  on  a  height  which  cannot  be  cUfiUxd:  it  most  oe 
scaled  with  wings,  if  at  all ;  and  those  wings  must  be  the  eagle's. 

We  proceed  to  re|;ard  the  work  before  us  more  in  detail,  and  to  lay 
a  few  specimens  of  it  before  the  reader.  Its  principal  defect  strikes 
us  as  being  a  want  of  coherence  of  purpose,  and  consequently  a  want 
of  unity  and  consistency  of  eflfect.  If  we  may  borrow  a  mode  of  ex- 
pression from  a  sister  art,  the  characters  are  well  drawn  ;  but  they  are 
not  well  cohured,  either  as  it  regards  themselves  or  each  «ther.  The 
tone  of  the  language,  and  the  flow  and  fkll  of  the  versification,  are  es- 
sentially of  the  same  class,  from  whichever  of  the  personages  they 
proceed.  This  creates  a  languid  monotony  in  the  general  emci^  very 
mjurious  to  dramatic  feeling,  which  should  be  as  vivid  and  as  varied 
as  the  varied  purposes  and  interests  from  which  it  is  supposed  to  spring. 
In  short,  notwi^tanding  the  author's  censure  of  Voltaire's  and  Cre- 

*  Catiline ;  a  Tngedy*    In  Fire  Acts.    With  other  Poems.    By  the  Rer.  George 
Croly,  A.  M.  Author  of  «<  Paris  in  1815,*'  «  The  Angel  of  the  WorUt,"  &c. 
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bittoh's  pkys,  on  tb^  same  subiect,  as  being  ^  written  on  tbe  model  of 
ibe  Frencb  stage ;  and,  according  to  die  national  taste,  make  up  for 
nature  and  incident,  (he  meant,  ptf^fMjytk^vant  of  "aature>ai^  in- 
cident,") by  fltffected  sensibility  and  feeble  deefauaation."  Notifitb- 
standing  this  sweeping,  and,  perhaps,  just  oen8ttre,it  must  be  confessed 
that  this  new  attempt  on  the  same  subject  assimilates  less  to  the  English 
than  to  the  French  model — less  to  Shakspeare  than  to  Voltaire;  that, 
if  the  **  sensibility"  it  contains  is  real  instead  of  ^*  affected,"  and  the 
**  declamation"  is  strong  instead  of  '*  feeble,"  it  is,  for  the  most  part, 
hvt  ^*  declamation"  and  '*  sensibility"  after  ail — not  passion* 

It  must  be  needless  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  plot  of  this  tri^gedy : 
the  title  will  at  once  call  it  to  mind:  for  die  variations  from  strict  history 
are  few  and  unimportant.  We  shaU  do  better  in  offering  specimens  of 
the  poetry  with  which  the  drama  is  enriched.  The  following  desoitthes 
the  effect  of  Catiline's  eloquence  at  the  meeting  in  the  Campus  M artivsy 
'  when  he  opposes  Cicero  in  die  election  for  the  Consulship  :-^* 

"  You  should  have  seen  him  in  the  Campus  Martius,— >  • 

In  the  tribunaI,*^hakiDg  all  the  tribes 
With  mighty  speech.    His  words  seem'd  oracles* 
That  pierced  tneir  bosoms ;  and  each  man  would  turo» 
And  gase  in  wonder  on  his  neishbour's  face. 
That  with  the  like  dumb  wonder  answer'd  him  : 
Then  some  would  weep,  some  shout ;  some,  deeper  touchM, 
Keep  down  the  cry,  with  motion  of  their  hands« 
Id  fear  but  to  have  lost  a  syllable.''  '   ( 

His  conduct  during  the  banquet  which  is  given  at  his  palace  imme- 
!  i  diatdy  aAey  hia  4^f€iat  at  die  elecdoa,  is  thi)s  described :—        ! ,' 

•  /'H&seem*d  to  feel  ^^ 

The  fiercest  joy  of  all;  pledged  tne  whole  room 
In  brimming  geblets ;  tal^'d  a  round  of  things,  '  ' 

Lofty  and  ranioling  as  an  ecstaey ; 
LaughM,  till  his  very  laughter  eneok'd  our  mhlh. 
And  all  gazed  oa  him ;  then,  as  if  sorprited. 
Marking  the  sileDee,  muttered  some  eacose. 
And  sank  in  reverie }  then^  wild  again, 
Talk'd,  drank,  sad  langh'd— the  first  of  Bacchanals  !*' 

His  warlike  bearing  in  the  field  is  thus  spoken  of  by  a  companion 
inarms:-— 

••  You  *ve  seen  him  in  the  field  I  • '' 

HAMILCAR. 

Ay,  fifty  times,— 
I*  the  thickest  fis^ht ;  where  ail  was  blood  and  steel. 
Plunging  through  steeds  nnrider'dfc  gory  men . 
Mad  with  their  wounds,  through  lances  thick  as  bail. 
As  if  he  took  the  ranks  for  idle  wayes  I 
Now  ^seen,  the  battle's  wonder ;  now  below, 
Mowing  his  desperate  way,  till,  with  wild  shfieks. 
The  throng  roll'd  back,  and  CatiHne  sprang  out. 
Red  from  the  greaves  to  the  hehn/* 

The  author  has  chosen  to  depict  Catiline  altogether  after  th^  por- 
trait of  Cicero,  as  given  in  the  Orat,  pro  Cctlio^  and  not  aft^  diat  of 

-^ ■ — -~ 

*  U  is  loppoted  to  be  exactly  at  diis  period  that  the  play  c^nuiistte^. 
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unmixed  wickedness  which  Salhist  draws  of  him.  Aecovdittgljy 
are  taught  to  consider  him  as  drs/wn  ov  urged  ihto  treason  by  the  nuA- 
gled  force  of  pride  and  ditoppoincmeal; — of  ambition,  added  to  fimcied 
disgrace  and  wrong.  These  are  soitte  of  his  reflections  while  he  is 
plotting  the  mischief  by  which  he  hopes  to  rise  on  the  fidlen  fortunes 
of  his  enemies  and  opposers : — 

''  I  feel  a  nameless  pressure  on  m^  brow^ 
As  if  the  heavens  were  thick  with  sudden  gloom  ; 
A  shapeless  consciousness  of  some  dadc  blow 
Hanging  above  my  head;    They  say,  such  thoughn 
Partake  of  prophecy.  [Be  goes  /•  ike  caeemeni.'} 

This  air  is  living  sweetness..   Golden  sun. 
Shall  I  be  like  thee  vet?    The  clouds  have  past — 
And,  like  some  mienty  victor,  he  returns 
To  his  red  city  in  the  west,  that  now 
Spreads  all  her  ^tes,  and  lights  her  torches  up, 
in  triumph  for  ner  g|lorious  conqueror/' 

What  follows,  is  a  rich  and  picturesque  description  of  a  waking  vision, 
which  Catiline  is  supposed  to  have  seen^  and  which  contributes  to  lead 
him  on  in  what  he  is  made  to  consider  as  his  appointed  course : — 

'  "  Heaven  can  show  strange  things : 
Last  night  I  could  not  rest :  the  chamber's  heat. 
Or  some  wild  thoughts — the  folly  of  the  day — 
Banish 'd  my  sleep :— So,  in  the  garden  air, 
I  gazed  upon  the  comet,  diat  then  shone 
In  midnight  glory,  dimming  all  the  stars. 
At  once  a  crimson  blaze,  that  made  it  pale. 
Flooded  the  north.    1  tum'd,  and  saw,  in  heatem. 
Two  mighty  armies  1    From  the  zenith  star, 
Down  to  the  earth,  legions  in  line  and  orb. 
Squadron  and  square,  like  earthly  marshalry. 
Anon,  as  if  a  sudden  trumpet  spoke. 
Banners  of  gold  and  purple  were  flung  out; 
Fire-crested  leaders  swept  along  the  Hues ; 
And  both  the  gorgeous  depths,  like  meeting  seas, 
RolPd  to  wild  battle.    Then,  (bey  bieatb^  awhile, 
Leavine  the  space  between  a  sheet  of  gore, 
Strew*o  with  torn  standards,  corpses,  and  crashM  spears.'* 

The  following  is  exceedingly  bold,  vehement,  and  poetical^ — 

"  The  stale  is  weak  as  dust. 
Rome 's  broken,  helpless,  heart-sick  !     Vengeance  sits 
Above  her, — ^likc  a  vulture  o'er  a  corpse 
Soon  to  be  tasted.    Time,  and  dull  decay. 
Have  let  the  waters  round  her  pillar's  foot ; 
And  it  must  fall.  Her  boasted  strength  's  a  ghost. 
Fearful  to  dastards ; — ^yet,  to  trenchant  swords. 
Thin  as  the  pa«ising  air !    A  single  blow. 
In  this  diseased  and  crumbling  rrame  of  Rome, 
Would  break  your  chains  like  stubble." 

It  may  be  agreeable  to  contrast  these  extracts  with  one  or  two  others 
in  a  dOfferent  style,  but  equally  rich  and  poetical : — 

*'  Too  much  he  loved  herl     'Tis  an  ancient  tale. 
One  of  the  ditties  that  our  girls  of  Greece 
Hear  from  their  careful  molliers,  round  ihe  lamps. 
On  winter  nights  $  and  by  the  vintage  heap. 
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9  WhcDgnp«t«ieer«tbim(.    IJMiveieeB  the  tpot, 

B  Still  ashy-pale  yfitkk  lighUung»  where  she  died. 

K  She  was  a  Grecian  maideo  >  and«  by  some. 

Was  thought  a  daughter  of  the  sky  i  for  earth 

Had  never  shaped  such  beauty :  and  her  thoughts 
'  Were,  like  her  beauty,  sky-biom.    She  wouW  stray. 

And  gaze,  when  mom  was  budding  on  ttie  hills. 

As  if  she  saw  the  jstoopinj;  pomp  oTgoda^** 

Then  tell  her  lyre  the  vision ;  nor  had  eve 

A  sound,  or  rosy  colour  of  the  douds. 

Or  in&nt  star,  but  to  her  solemn  songs 

It  lived  again.    Oh,  happy^-till  she  loved  V  •     • 

And  again.     It  is  the  story  of  Jupiter  and  Semele  ? — 

"  Pity  her !  'twas  Love 
That  wrought  this  evil  to  his  worshiooerl 
The  deadly  oath  was  sworn. — ^Then  Nature  shook. 
As  in  strange  trouble,— solemn  cries  were  heard. 
Echoing  from  hill  to  hill, — ^the  foresu  bowM, 
Ruddy  with  lightnings, — in  the  height  of  heaven 
The  moon  grew  sanguine,  and  the  waning  stars 
Fell  loosely  through  the  sky.    Before  her  rose. 
On  golden  clouds,  a  throne ;  and,  at  its  foot. 
An  eagle  jgraspM  the  thunderbolt.    The  face 
Of  the  bright  sitter  on  the  throne  was  bent 
Over  his  sceptre, — but  she  knew  her  lord ! 
And  call'd  upon  him  but  to  sive  one  look. 
Before  she  perish'd  in  th'  Olympian  blaze. 
He  nis'd  his  eye, —  and  in  its  nash — she  died  !** 

This  is  rich  and  rare  poetry,  and  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  the  admira* 
tion  it  deserves. 

We  give  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  Ae  widramatic  manner  in 
which  Catiline  is  frequently  made  to  express  himself  in  the  course  of 
the  work.  However  good  it  may  be  in  its  way,  it  is  merely  what  may 
be  said  in  the  case  in  questioB — not  what  wouid  be  said.  Catiline  draws 
his  sword  in  preparation  for  the  last  desperate  effort  od  which  his  hopes 
depend : — 

''  This  emblem  of  all  miseries  and  crimes,—- 
The  robber's  tool,  that  breaks  the  rich  man's  lock, — 
The  murderer'a  master-key  to  sleepixur  hearts,^- 
The  orphan-maker— widower  of  btides}-"- 
The  tyrant's  strength—^  cruel  pirale's  law, — 
The  traitor's  passport  to  his  sovereign's  throne,—- 
The  mi^ty  aesolator, — that  contains. 
In  this  brief  bar  of  steel,  more  woe  to  the  earth 
Than  lightning,  earthquake,  yellow  pestilence. 
Or  the  wild  rary  of  the  all-swaUowing  sea  !*' 

Almost  immediately  after  this,  Catiline  is  brought  in  from  the  field  of 
battle,  mortally  womided,  and  he  dies  in  an  insane  paroxysm  of  ambi- 
tious images  and  hopes.  Springing  from  the  ground  by  a  last  efibrt 
of  supernatural  energy,  he  excl^ms : — 


€f 


Is  there  no  faith  in  Heaven  ?    My  hour  shall  come ! 
This  brow  shall  wear  the  diadem,  and  thb  eye 
Make  monarchs  stoop.     My  wrath  shall  hare  a  voice 
Strong  as  the  thunder ;  and  my  trumpet's  breath 
Shall  root  up  thrones.    Your  husband  shall  be  King  !•— 
Dictator !— King  of  the  world  1"— 
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We  mittt  find'  rootti  fM*  ttm  or  tlnteidMit 

are  exceedingly  good  m  their  respeethre  dasBes. 

Imaginary  portents. 

**  This  is  a  mortal  hour ;  the  rising  wtod 
Sounds  angry,  and  those  swift  and  dizzy  clouds^ 
Made  ghastfy  bu  the  glances  qfthe  moon. 
Seem  horse  and  chariot  for  the  evil  shapes 
That  scatter  ruin  here." 

Catiline  musing. 

••  Why,  my  loid» 
Your  hrow  grows  cloudy,  and  you  cleadi  your  hand,  - 
As  if  it  held  your  spear.'' 

Danger. 
*'  Arise !  must  we  be  biainM 
While  you  lie  dreaming  there  ?— Ho !  Catiline  I 
Disgrace  is  on  yon,— danger  by  your  side. 
Like  a  chain'd  wolf,  deyouring  with  his  eyes. 
Before  he's  loosed  to  tear  you." 

Hope. 

**  The  icicle  that  melts  even  in  the  ray 
In  which  it  glitters.'*^ — 

Statesmen. 
**  And  diis  is  my  supmnacr!    The  prize 
That  whets  men's  swords,  and  sows  in  noble  heaitt 
The  bitter  seed  of  discord!    Sir!  see  beie 

[n  the  Seeretary. 
The  cheerless  image  of  a  statesman's  life ! 
To  bear  upon  his  brow  the  general  care,— 
To  make  his  daily  food  of  anxious  thoi^ts,— 
To  rob  the  midnight  of  its  wholesome  sleepy-*-     > 
And  aU,  but  to  be  made  the  loftier  mark 
For  every  shaft  that  envy,  sullen  hate. 
Or  thwarted  guilt,  can  lay  upon  the  string»'— 
And  have  his  thanks  for  all, — ingratitude !" 

A  Uroer^s  tmuic  ai  night • 

'*  You  are  a  mu8ic4over,  and  sigh  GreekJ 
This  comes  of  evil  company.    Your  lyre 
Has  broke  the  rest  of  many  a  statdy  dame. 
Who  left  her  curtams  tenantless,  to  gaze, 
Wbace  the  chill'd  minstrel  sent  his  amorous  toid 
Up  through  the  moonshine." 

The  space  we  are  enabled  to  dfivote  to  our  notices  of  contemporuy 
litermtore,  seldom  pertnks  vm  ao  goinso  the  detail  of  .those  minor  faults 
which  are  to  be  found  in  ahnoic  erftvy  poetical  wa«k  of  any  length ; 
and  in  this  among  the  rest.  If  we  ever  regivt  oinr  circiunscribed 
limits,  it  is  not  oo  this  account;  for  the  pointing  ont  of  such  trifling 
errors  and  oversights  as  those  now  alluded  to  we  regard  as  but  a  se* 
condary  and  very  unimportant  duty  of  criticism ;  and  we  wiUingly  pass 
it  over  in  the  present  instance. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  a.  few .  other  poems  besides  the  tra- 
gedy of  Catiline,  some  of  which  possess  extreme  delicacy  and  beauty, 
but  the  chief  of  which  we  recognise  as  having  appeared  in  print  before; 
and  upon  the  whole  we  close   t  with  a  high  opinion  of  the  author's 


B  poetical  ufaitiy  iMit  an  opinion  not  Widened  by  tbo  pieient  pubUca- 

tion.  It  possesBet  fewer  defecta  than  its  predecessory  but  it  also 
evinces  less  power,  and  displays  less  beauty.  Indeed,  we  think  Mr. 
Croly  capable  of  much  better  things  than  he  has  yet  done.  He  has 
shewn  us  all  the  faults  of  which  his  style  is  susceptible,  but  not  all  the 
beauties  ;  and  when  he  chooses  to  look  for  a  subject  properly  adapted 
to  his  powers,  (and  such  a  one  is  probably  to  be  sougnt,  wiu  the  best 
chances  of  success,  among  the  gorgeous  imagery  and  romantic  fictions 
and  traditions  of  the  East,)  we  think  him  not  unlikely  to  construct  a 
work  that  shall  place  his  name  in  a  distinguished  and  permanent  rank 
among  those  of  his  poetical  contemporaries. 


SONNBT  I. 


Thbrb  b  an  hour^  when  all  our  past  purBuiu, 
The  dreams  and  passions  of  our  earn^  day^ 
The  unripe  blessedness  that  dropped  away 
From  our  young  tree  of  life — ^like  Diasted  fruits-* 
All  rush  into  the  soul.    Some  beauteous  form 
Of  one  we  loved  and  lost,  or  dying  tone 
Haunting  the  heart  with  musio  that  is  flown. 
Still  lingers  near  us  with  an  awful  charm  I 
1  love  that  hour, — for  it  is  deeply  fnnig)it 
With  images  of  things  no  more  to  be: 
Visions  of  hope,  and  pieasure,  madly  sought. 

And  sweeter  dreams  of  lore  and  purity : 
The  poesy  of  hearty  that  smiled  in  pain. 
And  ail  my  bedhead  wonbip^d— but  in  vain ! 


SONNET  II. 

They  loved  for  years,  with  growing  tenderness  ^ 
Tney  had  but  one  pure  prayer  to  waft  above-— 
One  heart-— one  hope— one  dream— -and  that  was  Love. 

They  loved  for  years,  through  danger  and  distress. 

Till  they  were  parted,  and  his  spotless  fame 
Became  the  made  of  hate  and  obloquy*— 
Till  the  remembering  tear  that  dimmM  her  eye 

Was  dried  on  blushes  of  repentant  shame. 

WhUe  he— Oh,  Ood  I*  In  ra^ured  risioa  (sweet,        .     ;  f 
Would  waHc  aloae  bfpeaih  the  evening  stan  « 

Watcbhig  ih^  (icbt  sheb^ycd,  and  dreani  of  bf r,; 

A«d  of  the  hour.wben'they  again  should  meiet.  '  '''^ 

Th^  met  at  ]astr*but  Ix>ve's  sweet  vision  fled       - '  ' '      '  -''^ 

For  ever  from  his  heart—  for  she  had  wed  I  *'       '    '     •    -{ 

ML      . 
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MCQUEEN  ON    NpBTHEftN    CENTRAl^   AFRICA 

It  has  been  the  singular  ill  fortune  of  all  our  African  expeditions, 
that  they  have  failed.      Some  attribute  this  general  failure  to  the 
injudicious  selection  of  the  travellers,  none  of  whom,  excepting  Louis 
Burckhardt,  were  masters  of  the  travelling  language  of  that  continent. 
If  we  read  the  reports  of  these  various  travellers,  we  shall  perceive 
that  the  grand  object  of  their  several  researches  was,    to  ascertain 
the  termination  of  the  Niger;    hence  we  are  led  to  enquire,  What 
purpose  would  have  been  answered  by  this  discovery?     None,  we 
apprehend,  unless  it  had  been  discovered  that  rt  communicated  with 
the  Nile  of  Egypt,  thereby  affording  a  navigable  communication  with 
the  interior  of  Africa,  by  means  of  Alexandria.     It  should  be  recol- 
lected, that  when  this  inquiry  first  excited  the  attention  of  England 
and  of  France,  Bonaparte  was  master  of  Egypt,  and  that  he  then 
contemplated  other  conquests  in  Africa,  togeUier  with  the  establish- 
ment  of  an    extensive  commerce  with   India  and   Africa,    through 
Egypt.     The   inquiry   was  revived  when  our  navy,    under  the  im- 
mortal Nelson,  changed  the  destiny  of  Egypt.    Hopes  were  entertained, 
that  our  possession  of  that  country  would  afford  us  a  communication  with 
Sudan,   or  the  interior  of  Africa,   by  navigating  the  stream  of  the 
Nile.     All  reports,  and  all  the  information  collected  by  our  travellers 
since  that  period,  have  tended  to  corroborate  this  water-communica- 
tion from  Timbuctoo  to  Alexandria,  but  nothing  certain  has  yet  been 
established.    In  this  state  of  things,  the  public  is  presented  with  A  Gco' 
graphical  and  Commercial  View  of  Northern  Central  AfrtcOy  containing  a 
particular  Account  of  the  Course  and  Termination  of  the  great   River 
Niger  J  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    The  first  who  suggested  this  opinion  was 
Sidi  Hamed,  as  reported  by  Riley,  the  American  sailor;  and  at  the  same 
time  that  Mr.  McQueen  brings  forward  this  new  African  hypothesis, 
it  certainly  has  received  a  strong  corroboration  by  the  narrative  of 
Alexander  Scott,  a  sailor,  who  has  been  lately  redeemed  from  capti- 
vity, and  who  belonged  to  the  Montezuma,  a  Liverpool  trader,  diat 
was  wrecked  in  1810,  on  the  coast  of  the  Sahara,  on  die  Sehel,  or  flat 
coast  between  Cape  Nunc  and  Cape  Bojador :  a  narrative  of  the  in- 
teresting adventures  of  whom  is  given  in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Journal ;  and  an  explanatory  dissertation  (rather  than  a  review)  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  1821. 

Our  author's  arguments  in  favour  of  this  new  hypothesis  appear  to 
be  very  plausible,  and  several  quotations  tend  to  support  and  corro- 
borate it. 

"  As  these  sheets  were  preparing  for  the  press,  a  further  confinnation 
of  this  important  point  (alluding  to  the  discharge  of  the  Niger  into  the 
Grulf  of  Guinea)  was  received,  in  the  account  given  by  a  sailor  named 
Scott,  belonging  to  Liverpool,  who  was  wrecked  about  Cape  Nune, 
and  carried  into  slavery  by  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert.  While  in  this 
state,  he  journeyed  along  with  a  tribe  across  the  desert  into  Sudan, 
and  with  it  he  crossed  the  lake  Dibbie,  or  what  he  calls  Bahar 
Tee-eb*.     There  he  was  told  by  some  negro  boatmen  who  rowed 

*  See  note  in  New  Monthly  Mag.  No.  3.  p.  356. 
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tbem  over  the  lake,  that  very  far  to  the  south  there  lay  a  great  saltwater 
sea,  and  that  the  one  they  were  on  ran  into  it ;  that  there  was  no  end  to 
it;  that  there  were  plenty  of  Sajina  kabfer^laxge  ships)  upon  it ;  and  that 
they  called  it  Bahar  elkabeer,  that  is,  the  Great  Sea,  or  Atlantic  ocean." 
(Edinh.  Philos.  Journal,  No.  7.) 

In  confirmation  of  this  termination  of  the  Niger  in  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  Mr.  M'Queen  says,  **  Perfect  accuracy  in  these  things,  at 
present,  is  impossible ;  nor  does  the  want  materially  alter  the  grand 
features  which  it  is  my  chief  ol^ect  to  delineate.'*  Jackson  says  that 
a  lake  is  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Neel  el  Abeed,  of  which  the  op- 
posite shore  is  not  risible.  He  says  it  is  navigated  by  large  vessels, 
which  sometimes  come  to  Timbtlctoo,  manned  by  a  particular  kind  of 
people.  On  its  eastern  bank  begins  the  territory  of  white  people,  de-* 
Dominated  by  the  Arabs,  N'sarreth  (Christians).  From  this  description 
it  is  quite  evident,  that  the  lake  here  mentioned  is  a  different  lake  to 
that  represented  as  being  situated  450  miles  east  of  Timbuctoo ;  it  is 
clearly  the  sea  on  the  Gold  Coast,  the  Bight  of  Benin  and  Beafra, 
a  lake  whose  opposite  shore  is  not  visible,  and  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
which  is  the  territory  of  Christians!  The  fact  of  latge  vessds  coming 
up  from  this  lake  to  Timbuctoo,  manned  by  a  particular  kind  of  peo]^e, 
is  an  additional  proof  that  the  navigation  of  the  Nigrer  is  unobstructed 
from  the  ocean  to  Timbuctoo  (p.  118.)  Our  author's  third  argument 
in  favour  of  his  hypothesis  is  as  follows :  "  From  Sego  to  Baedo, 
according  to  Park,  is  thirty  days  journey  in  a  southerly  direction.  '  One 
month's  travel,'  says  he,  *  south  of  Baedo,  through  the  kingdom  of 
Gotto,  (Moosee)  will  bring  the  traveller  to  the  country  of  the  Chris- 
tians, who  have  their  housed  on  the  Ba-lM-feena.  This  water  is  incom- 
parably larger  than  the  lake  Dibbie,  and  the  water  sonetimes  runs  one 
way  and  sometimes  another.  (Pbrk,  vol.  ii.  p.  ^9.  8vo  edition.) 
The  words  Ba-se-feena  are  very  properly  shewn  by  Jackson  to  be  a 
corruption  of  the  Arabic  words,  Bahar  sefiena^  sigpiifying  literally  the 
sea  of  ships,  or  the  sea  where  ships  are  seen !  The  direction,  the  dis- 
tance, and  every  other  particular  mentioned,  however,  clearly  point 
out  the  European  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Ghiinea.  The  water 
running  sometimes  one  way  and  sometimes  another,  obviously  relates 
to  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea,  a  phenomenon  which  could  not  fail  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  a  negro  from  the  interior."    p.  119. 

A  fourth  argument  in  favour  of  Mr.  McQueen's  hypothesis  is  re- 
lated as  follows : — "  Before  turning  our  attention  to  the  coast,  it  is 
worth  while  to  consider  the  explanation  which  Mr.  Jackson  gives  of  the 
Arabic  words,  Bahr  Kulla ;  the  term,  he  says,  in  proper  Arabic,  is 
Bahar  Kdlha,  which  term  signifies  the  ocean,  and  also  an  alluviid 
country.  If  this  explanation  be  correct,  and  which  there  seems  little 
reason  to  doubt,  we  have  the  clearest  account  of  the  termination  of  the 
Niger. — ^Numerous  authorities  state,  that  in  its  middle  course  it  tuxns 
to  the  southward,  and  flows  till  it  joins  the  Bahr  Kulha — the  sea,  or  the 
alluvial  country.  This  it  certainly  does  do  at  the  points  we  have 
mentioned ;  we  therefore  conclude,  that  after  all  the  Grulf  of  Guinea 
will  turn  out  to  be  the  true  sea  of  Sudan."  p.  126. 

From  the  following  account  there  appears  to  be  good  reascm  to 
•oppose  that  the  sidt  pits,  mentioned  by'Ibn  al  Vardi  (or  more  properly 
Ben  al  Wardi),  are  those  on  the  sea-shore  of  Bening,  and  at  the  island 
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of  Femaado  Po.    Oar^vthor  fays*  *'  The  luunbtt'  of  «ktres  mniMiH^ 
exported  from  Bonny  and  Old  Caldbar  river*,  were  formerly,  and  adb 
oontinue  to  be  great.    They  are  chiefly  brought  from  the  interior*  by 
f  a  water  coayeyaaoe.     The  peodie  are  every  where  fond  of  trade,  ge*- 

nerally  civil  and  obliging  to  Europeans  who  deal  honestly,  and  they 
are  anxious  to  cultivate  commercial  connexions  with  thenu  All 
around  the  Delta,  the  population  on  the  sea  coast  is  buaily  employed 
in  makjffg  salt  for  the  interior  market :  the  land  on  the  ooaat  is-  caued 
the  *aU  ground;  it  is,  perhaps,  the  place  where  Ibn  al  Vardi  meationa 
the  numerous  salt-pita  on  the  shore  of  the  sea*  This  salt  is  carried  in 
iKNitsso  large  as  to  contain  *  200  people*  and  bavinff  a  caBnon>pLKed 
at  each  end.  (Robertson's  Notes  on  Afiiica,  p^  d08.)  Boasaay  aa  the 
K%eF|  ia  a  great  empenum  for  this  trade,  and  tbe.plao^  wiijerelhe 
p^cmls  &om  the  sea-coaat  meet  the  caravans  from  Barbwy,  tQienahange 
their  merehandixe.  (Robertamv  F*  ^09;  and  301.)  The  natureaaflL 
t^se.  coasts  alao  talk  familiarly  of  their  trade,  intereoowa*  .and 
j(Hianication  with  Boussa  and  Timbuctoo,**  p.  136. 

Then  follows  some  reasons  for  supposing  the  Nigar  and.  the 
iiave no  ooanexkm i  which  being  founded  on  theofiai»,aDd  being  ii 
levai^to  oar  purpose — which  is  to  state  the  arguments  fcarasseilMiig  dia 
discbarge  of  the  Niger  in  the  Bight  of  Benin-r>we  shall  pasa  mdkf 
fsnd  proceed  witb  our  author's  observations,  who^  speaking  of  Bark, 
says,  p.  149,  "  This  celebrated  traveller  descended  the  streaia  in 
Mtfietj  to  Bottssat  where  an  accident  terminated  his  life.  The  iMudttk 
fnom  the  ooast^o  up  the  river  above  this  place." 
.  Our  author  gives  r^aons  for  supposing  the  Niger  and  Congo  ta  fae 
diffinrent  streama.  In  order  to  obtain  die  command  of  Africa^  Ife. 
McQueen  recommends  stations  on  the  Niger,  either  where  the  stream 
divides  or  unites,  as  may  be  fomid  most  eligible ;  another  station  is 
jasoammendai  at-tke  Rio  Lagos,  which  would  give  us  the  fmrnaand  «f 
Ihe.irade  into  iii0  teoesses  of  die  Koiig  mountains.  A  suMlffimsm,  or 
d0p4l^  on  ibo  island  of  FemendoPo,  is  also  ncfed  aa^apadmnt;  asid 
diis  island  could  be  easily  purchased  of  the  negro  natives,  as  we  pre- 
amae  the  Porti^ese  have  long  since  ^ven  it  up.  Steam  boats  would 
navigate  from  £e  ooaat  to  Timbuctoo  in  10,  15,  ov  tO  days,  aa  the 
.utmost  and  establish  a  communication  with  Bomoui  Balia,  Dar  Saley, 
Sic*  page  173. 

.  Wood  being  very  pkntifol,  the  ateam-boat  could  be  fiavigatad 
atia  taifling  expense.  <*  Granting  that  the  navigation  of  the  N%ar 
m99  inlevruptad  at  Boussa  by  reason  of  rapidi  and  rocks  naing 
tOmidet  the  stream,  still  we  knew  that  the  river  can  be  navigated  in 
safety  frohi  Boussa  upwards^  and  from  Boussa  downwarda."  p.  178* 
J  Thia  is  the  point  to  be  ascertained.  Mr.  McQueen  has  given  very 
atrmi^  presumptive  evidenee  that  this  eonununication  exists,  sufficient 
jatLleaat  to/invite  the  British  nation  to  attempt  the  navigation,  which 
mif^t  be  done  without  incurring  any  extraordinary  expense .  If  it^frifled, 
it  WHild  add  certainly  one  more  frulure  to  our  many  African  expfr* 
.ditions ;  but  if»  on  the  contrary,  it  succeeded,  it  would  amply  ran^ 
burse  aU  expenses  hitherto  injcurred«  and  open  besides  an  inndcmlal^ly 

*  This  is  a  corrobontbn  of  wbat  Jsckfon  sad  Alex.  Soott  say.    VUs  Nev 
MoatUy  Miff.  No.  ifi.  p4rM  3M  sad  306. 
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trade,  and  proTide  withal,  what  is  bo  nudi  w«ii«ed  at  diia 
timey  a  great  and  new  market  for  our  various  nami&ctures. 

If  the  navigation  of  Ihe  river  failed  of  conducting  to  TimbuetoO,  it 
would  conduct,  most  assuredly,  to  many  countries  of  the  interior,  with 
which  we  might  establish  a  commerce  on  the  most  advantageous  tennti 
as  a  prelude  to  civilization.  The  immense  bodies  of  waters  discharged 
finmi  the  interior  into  the  Bight  of  Benin,  is  an  incontrovertible  evidence 
that  the  waters  come  from  remote  regions  of  the  interior,  and  that  « 
navigable  communication  and  intercourse  might  be  ests^lished  with 
aeveral  populous  countries  of  the  intmor  of  Sudan,  if  not  with  Tim* 
buotoo!  Therefore  our  author  says,  "  let  the  British  standard  be 
pUnted  at  Boussa,  where  no  power  in  Africa  could  tear  it  up,  a  trifling 
land  caniage  woidd  then  give  this  nation  ail  the  advantages  of  an  open 
nsmgation,  andbr  such  a  natural  barrier,  place  the  Niger  eompht^ 
wider  tor  contA>ul.  Finnfy  planted  in  central  Africa,  the  British  Btig 
Mild  tecome  the  Tallying  point  for  all  that  is  honourable,  uaefrd, 
beneficial,  just,  and  good,  under  the  mighty  shade  then»f,  ^ 
vatioHs  would  seek  security,  comfort,  and  repose.  Allies  Great  Britain 
would  find  in  abundance !  The  resources  and  energies  of  Africa  iHmM 
be  made  {unddr^  wise  and  vigorous' policy)  io  vSbdue  and  oonironl 
Africa.  Let  Britain  only  form  such  a  Mttlement,  and  giv^  it  diat  conn* 
tenahce^  support,  and  protection,  which  the  wisdom  and  aneigy  of 
Bridrii  ■counsels  can  give,  and  which  the  power  and  resources  dP  the 
Bfitiah  entire  can  so  well  maintain,  and  central  Africa  wiH  maain  a 
grateful  and  obedient  dependancy  of  this  empire.  The  latter  will  b»- 
nomethe  centre  of  all  the  wealth,  and  the  focus  of  all  the  induMry  of 
tii^  formeri  Then  the  Niger,  like  the  Oange%  would  acknowledge 
Great  Britain  as  its  protector,  our  king  as  its  lord,"  page  179. 

**  The  extent  of  conntsy  and- population,  the  improvements,  labours, 
and  wants  of  whidi  w^d  be  dependant  upon,  and  stimulated  to  exertiMi 
by  a  settlement  on  the  Niger,  la^HiodigiouB,  and  altogether  Utteqnalled 
and.jncnli'ulsbie.  Vifty  millions  of  people  would  be  dependant  on  it.'* 
p.l79«  •    • 

^  The  French  nation  have  long  looked  towards  Africa,  as  a  means  of 
■^pairing  the  losses  which  revolution  has  produced  in  their  colonies. 
They  btnre  eetablished  a  *  college  for  the  teaching  of  the  Arabic,  a 
travelling  language  of  Africa,  on  an  extensive  scale,  as  a  necessary 
preUrainary  towards  the  colonisation  of  that  continent.  Let  us  not 
8u£Bsr  that -powerful,  enterprising,  land  ambitious  rival  to  step  before 
us,  and  fta  herself  securely  in  the  Lower  Niger,  and  give  Great  Britain 
season  to  repent  of  her  supine  disregard  of  diis  frivomble  opportuni^ 
to  eflfect  a  great  commercial  establishment  in  Africa.^  p.  181. 

The  abolition  of  those  human  saciifrees,  under  the  name  e4f  customs,  at 
the  death  of  any  person  of  note;  the  dviUiation  of  Africa;  itagraiual 
conversion  to  Qiristianity,  from  the  most  degraded  barbarism,  tfanm^ 
the  medium  of  a  regular  and  well*conducted  commerdai  mterconrae, 
aie  the  laadifl[>le  objects  which  die  anther  of  this  Oncqpaphioal  and  com- 
mercial View  has  in  perspective,  and  ftr  whidi  the  author  reidly 
appean  to  have  disoovered  an  eligible  and  a  practicallle  paiii. 

• 

*  Deoomiiuited  L'Ecole  Royale  des  Langvei  Orientalss  idrsiites'  kj^^iris. 
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**  The  exertion,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  to  accompKsh  M  this, 
would  be  small :  the  climate  opposes  some  obstacles ;  the  population 
of  •  Afiica  none.  The  smallest  gun-brig  in  our  navy  wovld  lay  the 
natives  dwelling  on  both  banks  of  the  Niger,  from  Bammakoo  to  its 
mouth,  from  Bornou  to  Benin,  prostrate  before  us  with  obedience 
and  respect.  Coming  as  their  (iriend,  overthrowing  superstition  ami 
whatever  is  evil ;  rearing  up,  encouraging,  and  protecting  what  is  just; 
we  thbuld  teach  the  natives  in  these  extensive  regions  to*  assume  their 
rank  among  the  sons  of  men.  To  accomplish  this  we  have,  by  means 
of  the  'Kiger,  a  safe  and  an  easy  road.  Let  no  other  nation  pre-occupy 
it.'* 

We  new  take  leave  of  Mr.  M^ueen,  thanking  him  for  his  rag* 
gestions.— ^We  have  omitted  many  ingenious  observations  of  oar  autlior, 
not  wishing  to  detain  the  reader  on  a  subject  already  exhaustdd,  Afrkwk 
di9C(yoene9\  a  subject  which  has  become  of  late  unpopular,  from  the 
repeated  disasters  of  our  various  enterprising  travellers.  The  phi* 
lanthropist,  however,  and  every  individual  interested  in  the  improve- 
meirt  and  civilisation  of  the  millions  of  Pagans  of  this  imeresdng 
continent,  now  sunk  into  the  lowest  depth  of  ignorance  and  idolatry, 
cannot  fhil  to  be  interested  in  the  perusal  of  Mr.  McQueen's  pages. 


«  Je  m^imagiae  que  le  plaisir  est  gcand  de  sevoir  imprimcr.' 

LOVE. 


ft 


And  what  is  Love  ? — a  light 

That  comes  from  Heaven  m  varied  guise  to  atl  -,   ' 

And  in  its  rise  and  fall 

Swift  as  a  meteor  through  the  azure  night. 

An  ephemeral  flower. 

Whose  beauties  opening  to  the  noon-tide  ray 

In  silence  fade  away> 

Ere  the  approach  ot  evening's  chilly  hour. 

A  itrain  of  melody. 

Brought  to  the  ear  we  know  not  how ; 

And  yet  our  spirits  bow 

Before  it,  when  we  feel  it3  voice  must  die. 

A  cherishing  perfume. 

Such  as  the  gales  of  Araby  would  fling. 

If  wafted  by  the  wins; 

Of  some  loved  bird  from  groves  of  orange  bloom. 

An  iiis  bright  as  day. 

Born  in  the  soul,  whose  heavenly  form  and  hues 

Breathe  gladness,  and  difluse 

Belief,  that  thence  'twill  never  fade  away. 

But  oh  1  too  brixht  to  last, 
Tbefiure^ereal  how  dissolves  in  air. 
Leaving  no  record  there 
Of  all  Its  bttuteoos  tints  and  glory  past. 

S.  J. 
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SHAKSPEARb's    BERTRAM. 

"  I  cannot  reconcile  my  heart  to  Bertmm ;  a  man  noble  without  generosity, 
and  young  without  truth  ;  who  marries  Helen  aa  a  coward,  and  leares  her  as  a 
profligate  {  when  she  is  dead  by  hia  unkindness,  sneaks  home  to  a  second  marriage, 
18  accused  by  a  woman  whom  he  has  wronged,  defends  himself  by  falsehood*  and 
is  dismissed  to  happiness." — ^Da.  Johmson. 

TaiB  IS  a  hard  fientence,  Doctor, — we  wish  you  had  never  written  it. 
There  it  stands,  in  all  the  modem  editions,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
plajr,  damping  our  pleasant  anticipations  by  a  solemn  assurance  that 
the  principal  dish  at  the  feast  is  unwholesome.  Just  as  the  reader  is 
hastening  among  the  dramatis  persona^  the  great  moralist  pulb  him 
l)ack,  and  bawls  in  his  ear, — "Beware  of  a  bad  character!".  He 
spreads  a  wet  blanket  over  the  poet's  work,  and,  like  Lady  Macbeth, 
forbids  "  Heaven  to  peep  through  it.'*  Few  are  at  the  trouble  to  raise 
it,  and  those  few  may  be  tempted  to  throw  it  in  the  face  of  him  who 
put  it  there.  We,  however,  have  no  love  for  human  retribution ;  nor 
would  it  be,  in  this  case,  just.  Happily  there  are  many  proofs  of  un- 
affected kindliness  and  compassion  in  Johnson's  heart,  though  his  doc- 
trine ofWn  sounds  harsh  and  unforgiving ;  and  had  he  been  better  ac- 
quainted with  Bertram,  we  think  he  would  not  have  "  made  night 
hideous,"  by  aggravating  those  faults,  for  whose  pardon  Shakspeare 
had  so  eloquently  pleaded,  into  crimes  which  admit  of  no  allowance. 
The  truth  is,  his  edition  of  Shakspeare  was  undertaken  as  a  job,  and 
executed  with  as  much  speed  as  his  bookseller  enjoined.  He  wrote  a 
preface  in  his  best  style,  and  seemed  to  think  that  was  nearly  enough. 
His  notes,  in  many  instances,  are  careless,  and  even  strangely  blind  ;  and 
his  observations,  though  sometimes  pithy  and  admirable,  betray  errors 
which  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  text  must  have  obviated.  As  for 
the  inferior  plays,  and  "  All 's  well  that  ends  well"  has  always  been 
considered  one  of  them,  he  willingly  shewed  neglect  where  the  world 
would  scarcely  have  thanked  him  for  care  and  study. 

If  we  cannot  **  reconcile  our  hearts"  to  Bertram,  the  play  is  alto- 
gether intolerable.  If  at  any  time  his  conduct  is  such  as  to  provoke 
our  contempt,  or  if  we  did  not  perceive,  among  his  errors,  the  germs 
of  a  good  and  honourable  mind,  the  interest  of  the  story  would  be  at 
an  end.  The  hopes  and  fears  of  the  other  characters,  their  eflbrts  to 
reclaim  him,  and  the  happiness  of  Helen,  would  be  all  despair  the  in- 
stant he  became  unwordiy  of  our  sympathy. 

Shakspeare  appears  to  have  adopted  this  tale,  and  conceived  the 
character  of  its  hero,  for  the  purpose  of  portraying  those  moral  evils» 
frequently  interwoven  with  the  privileges  of  nobility, — prejudice,  arro- 
gance, and  wilfulness ;  and  to  point  out  how  they  may  be  corrected  in 
the  discipline  of  the  world.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  a  nobleman 
in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  differed  widely  from  one  of  our  present 
House  of  Lords;  and,  in  this  instance,  the  scene  being  laid  in  France» 
we  may  suppose  him  invested  with  the  rights  of  a  feudal  lord  to  their 
fullest  extent.  Bertram  is,  by  nature,  generous  and  affectionate. 
His  vices  are  factitious  as  the  heraldic  records  of  his  ancestry,  and, 
like  his  inheritance,  belong  to  him  by  legitimate  descent.  His  father, 
we  suspect,  was  not  a  jot  ^ter  in  his  youth.     Among  his  many  virtues 
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there  is  one  mentioiiedi  which  lets  us  a  little  into  his  patrician  character, 
and  it  comes  most  appropriately  from  the  mouth  of  majesty, — 

— — **  Who  were  below  him^ 
He  uftcd  as  creatures  of  another  place ; 
And  bow'd  his  eminent  top  to  their  low  ranks. 
Making  them  proud  of  his  humility/' 

Praise  from  a  king  sounds  bravely  within  the  walls  of  a.  palace,  but 
loses  elsewhere.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  should  be  told  the  old  count 
was  excellent  as  a  soldier  and  a  courtier,  in  order  to  make  us  esteem 
him.  We  understand  his  value  better  when  his  widow  prays  that  her 
son  "  may  succeed  his  father  in  manners  as  in  shape,"  and  willingly 
join  in  her  love  of  his  memory  ;  for  the  word  of  such  a  lady  is  worth  a 
thousand  kings, — and,  in  all  probability,  it  was  her  strength  of  mind, 
aided  by  his  own  experience,  that  made  him  a  man  to  be  lamented. 
The  young  Count  comes  before  us  possessed  of  a  good  heart,  and  of 
no  mean  capacity,  but  with  a  haughtiness  of  rank,  which  threatens  to 
dull  the  edge  of  the  kinder  passions,  and  to  cloud  the  intellect.  This 
is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  an  illustrious  education.  The  glare  of 
his  birthright  has  dazzled  his  young  faculties.  Perhaps  the  first  words 
he  could  distinguish  were  from  an  important  nurse,  giving  elaborate 
directions  about  his  lordship's  pap.  As  soon  as  he  could  walk,  a 
crowd  of  submissive  vassals  doffed  their  caps,  and  hailed  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  his  legs.  His  spelling-book  had  the  arms  of  the  &mily 
emblazoned  on  the  cover.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  himself 
called  the  great,  the  mighty  son  of  Roussillon,  ever  since  he  was  a 
helpless  child.  A  succession  of  complacent  tutors  would  by  no  means 
destroy  the  illusion ;  and  it  is  from  their  hands  that  Shakspeare  receives 
him,  while  yet  in  his  minority. 

It  is  too  much  to  say  that  Bertram  "  marries  Helen  as  a  coward.'* 
He  is  ward  to  the  king,  who  commands  the  marriage, — 

*'  Which  both  thy  duty  owes,  and  our  power  claims  ^" 

and  he  backs  his  authority  with  threats  of — 

— *'  Both  my  revenge  and  bate. 
Loosing  upon  thee  in  the  name  of  justice. 
Without  all  terms  of  pity.     Speak,  thine  answer !" 

His  majes^  is  a  moody  old  gentleman,  but  not  the  less  fearful  on  that 
account.  The  most  bigoted  bachelor  would  prefer  a  wife  to  irretrievable 
ruin..  If  ever  there  was. little  shame  in  yielding  to  compulsion,  here  is  a 
case  in  point  Helvetius  indeed  tells  us  that  "he  who  fears  nothing  wUl 
do  nothing  contrary  to  his  inclination ;  it  is  in  quality  of  cowards  that 
troops  are  brave."  But  this  is  a  refinement  upon  a  word  beyond  its 
general  acceptation.  It  suits  the  mouth  of  a  metaphysician,  but  a  man 
of  the  world  would  hardly  understand  it,  and  a  great  moralist  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  We  rather  admire  the  boldness  of  young  Ber* 
tram's  sneering  and  ironical  speech*  wherein  he  consents  to  "  take  h^r 
hand,"  which  could  not  be  uttered  without  some  hazard,  while  the 
brow  of  royalty  was  scowling  on  him.  Nor  does  he  '>  leave  her  as  a 
profligate,"  A  profligate  would  have  taken  her  to  his  arms  before  he 
abandoned  her ;  but  lie  flies  from  her  with  indignation,  immediately 
after  the  marriage-ceremoniy.    As  we  profess  to  entertain  a  brotherly 
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aftction  for  Helen,  we  are  tottfid  to  hiquire  if  there  is  any  apology 
fiar  snch  ungallant  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  bridegroom;  and  in 
this  our  dnty  we  must,  as  is  usual,  previously  insist  on  the  fault  being 
all  on  his  side.  Well,  even  in  this  one-eyed  view  of  the  question,  we 
are  inclined  to  acquit  him  on  the  score  of  mere  accident, — ^the  coronet 
having  slipped  over  his  forehead,  and  blinded  his  eyes  to  Helen's  per* 
fections.  He  knew  not  she  was  "  a  maid  too  virtuous  for  the  contempt 
of  empire ;"  and  it  was  utterly  out  of  his  compreheiision  **  that  twenty 
such  rude  boys  (as  himself)  might  tend  upon,  and  call  her  hourly, 
mistress."  All  his  knowledge  was  comprised  in  her  being  ''a  poor 
physician's  daughter,  who  had  her  breeding  at  his  father's  charge ;" 
and  his  farewell  to  her  at  the  castle  shews  he  regarded  her  somewhat  in 
the  light  of  a  menial,  when  he  concludes  his  speech  with,  '*  Be  com-» 
Ibrtable  to  my  .mother,  your  mutrcBSi  and  make  much  of  her.*'  To  re« 
gard  the  poor  girl  with  so  little  consideration  is  certainly  very  wrong ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  very  lordly^  and  Bertram  is  a  lord*  Besides, 
is  the  compulsion  nothing  ?  Suppose,  reader,  (if  thou  art  a  parlour- 
gentleman)  that  an  act  of  Parliament  were  to  pass,  enforcing  thee 
to  take  Dolly  from  the  kitchen  as  thy  wife.  Truly,  whatever  de- 
serving qualities  DoUy  might  possess,  or  however  good  her  education 
might  be,  we  fear  thou  wouldest  not  percdive  them,  partly  owing  to 
her  inferior  station,  and  partly  to  thine  own  indignation  at  so  tyran- 
nical a  law. 

The  Count  likewise  had  a  bad'  adviser  c6nstantly  at  his  elbow,  one 
>  Monsieur  ParoUes.  Nor  does  the  fostering  of  so  adroit  a  parftsite  cast 
any  reproach  on  the  understanding  of  an  inexperienced  youth.  Parolles 
is  not  a  bully,  like  captain  Bobadil,  or  ancient  Pistol,  whose  swagger- 
ing could  only  deceive  a  Master  Matthew  or  a  Dame  Quickly.  He 
tedks  like  a  soldier  of  "  very  valiant  approof,"  and  wears  not  his  sword 
clunwily,  but  with  a  grace.  Such  a  counterfeit  may  pass  for  one  of  the 
eorrent  coin  of  Mars.  He  goes  through  the  ordeal  of  the  French 
Court  without  suspicion,  save  from  one  man.  '*  He  was- first  smoked 
by  the  old  Lord  Lafeu ;"  and  he,  with  all  his  cunning,  did  not  immedi- 
tttely  discover  him  to  be  **  a  snipt  taffata  fellow,"  whose  "  soul  was  in 
his  clothes.'*  When  this  play  was  last  acted,  Liston  was  Parolles.  Lis- 
Imal  what  an  egregious  blunder!  Why,  the  part  is  cold  and  pom- 
pous. Parolles  is  neither  a  droll  nor  a  fop.  We  look  upon  him  as  a 
^ontleman  o^  most  serious  deportment.  It  is  not  for  the  love  of  dis- 
tinction that  he  assumes  the  character  of  a  man  of  courage,  but  fbr  the 
sake  of  a  livelihood ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  touch  of  vanity  in  his 
oonposidon)  He  acts  his  part  well,  as  a  labourer  works  well  when  he 
knows  he  shall  be  well  paid.  It  is  remarkable  that  Helen  is  the  only 
one  at  tfce  Castle  who  saw  through  his.disgmse.    She  says— 

'♦"Andyct  Ik-now  htm  a  notorious  liar. 
Think  him  a  great  way >feoH  solely  a  coward; 
Yet  these  fix*d  eviU  «tj  lofi  •»  kim-,  &c.'' 

This  d^ineatkm  does  credit  to  Helen's  discernment,  and  may  be 
brought  forward'  as  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield 's 
observation,  that  "  the- two  sexe^  seem  placed  as  spies  on  each  other, 
•ad  are  funa^hed  with  difl^f&nt  abili«fes>  adapted  lor  mutual  inspection." 
An  over«»em^g  pride  of  bii^  is '  Bertram's  great -foible.  To  cut» 
bimof thiiii  S^iilkspeai«  scsdshim  to  th^  wars*  that h»iMy*eam  a  Ihine 
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for  hhnselfy  and  thus  excbange  a  dnidow  for  a  teaKtj.  There  "  tbe 
great  dignity  that  his  valoiir  acquired  (or  him*  places  him  oo  an  equ- 
lity  widi  any  one  of  his  ancestors,  and  he  is  po  longer  beholden  to  them 
alone  for  the  world's  obseryance.  Thus,  in4iis  own  perwrn,  he  disco- 
\rers  there  is  something  better  than  mere  hereditary  honour ;  and  hb 
heart  is  prepared  to  acknowledge  that  the  entire  devotion  of  a  Helen's 
love  is  of  more  worth  than  the  court-bred  stately  smiles  of  a  princess. 
He  will  not  again  turn  a  deaf  ear,  nor  give  a  peevish  reply  to  those  ar- 
guments which  had  been  made  use  of  ;n  behalf  of  the  **  poor  physician's 
daughter ;"  and  which,  by  the  by,  might  be  sculptured,  (widiont  of« 
fbnce,  we  hope,)  over  the  door  of  the  Heralds  College,  on  BennetTa 
Hill  :— 

**  Strange  is  it,  that  our  bloods. 
Of  colour,  weight,  and  heat,  pour'd  all  together. 
Would  quite  confound  distinction,  yet  stand  off 
In  differences  so  mighty.^— 

That  is  honour's  scorn. 
Which  challenges  itself  as  honour's  bom. 
And  is  not  like  the  sire.     Honours  best  thrive. 
When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive 
Than  our  foregoers :  the  mere  word 's  a  slave, 
Debauch'd  on  every  tomb ;  on  every  grave 
A  lying  trophy ;  and  as  oft  is  dumb. 
Where  dust,  and  damn'd  oblivion  is  the  tomb 
Of  hoDour'd  bones,  indeed." 

We  know  not  how  to  palliate  the  conduct  of  our  young  soldier,  in 
his  love  for  that  pretty  Florentine  lass  Diana.  He  was  yet  in  his  mi- 
nority, to  be  sure  ;  and  that  Parolles,  "  a  very  tainted  fellow,  and  iuH 
of  wickedness,"  did  his  utmost  to  fiirther  the  affair ;  yet  still  We  find  it 
difficult  to  excuse  him.  After  our  utmost  moral  consideration,  we  leel 
it  impossible  to  do  any  thing  better  than  yield  him  up  to  the  judgment 
of  the  pure  and  spotless ;  and  they,  perhaps,  may  be  merciful,  ^ugh 
those,  the  most  conversant  in  his  crime,  should,  as  by  usage  established, 
plead  in  aggravation.  But,  let  it  be  observed,  while  Shakspeare  chro- 
nicles this  &ult,  he  allows  it  to  be  canvassed,  ay,  and  sharply  censured 
by  others: — ^not  by  greybeards,  who  may  have  forgotten  their  similas 
delinquencies,  or  grown  envious  of  what  they  but  faintly  remember,  but 
by  the  gay,  the  youthful  gallants  of  the  camp ;  who,  while  they  exdaim 
against  it  in  bitter  reproof,  mingle  his  sliame  with  a  fearful  conscious^* 
ness  of  their  own  frailty.  What  severe  justice,  and  what  charity  here 
meet  together !  Shakspeare  is  not  the  man  to  let  a  libertine  escape* 
In  pourtraying  male  characters,  while  he  is  bound  to  give  them  the 
manners  of  the  age,  (and  they  suit  the  present  age  as  well,}  he  does 
not  spare  the  lash ;  and  generally  introduces  MBae  loving  girl,  in  wboae 
expressions  of  persevering  affection  we  read  the  deepest  satire  on  the 
injustice,  the  cruelty  of  the  master-sex. 

The  learned  Doctor  goes  on  to  tell  us,  that  "  he  sneaks  home  to  a 
second  marriage  ;**  which  is  as  contrary  to  the  text,  as  that  he  travelled 
in  a  balloon.  The  war  being  ended,  he  is  enforced  to  return  to  France, 
and  agrees  to  marry  the  Lord  Lafeu's  daughter,  rather  as  an  expiatioui 
than  a  choice.  He  will  do  any  diing  prescribed  for  him,  otherwise  his 
case  is  hopeless.  In  the  fifth  act  Diana  enters,  accusing  him  of  a 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  with  as  much  archness  as  modesty 
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€an  possibly  assume,  backed  by  a  string  of  riddling  impossibilities, 
very  pleasant  to  the  reader,  but  wondrously  perplexing  to  the  parties 
concerned.  Throughout  this  trying  scene  Bertram  never  "  defends 
himself  by  falsehoocL"  He  neither  confesses  nor  denies  the  promise. 
If  we  look  back  to  the  interview  between  him  and  Diana,  where  she 
laughs  at  his  promise,  and  begs  his  diamond  ring,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised at  the  low  estimation  in  which  he  holds  her  virtue.  There  is  a 
Slot  against  him,  and  the  part  Diana  takes  in  it  necessarily  involves 
er  in  his  worst  thoughts.  He  is  guilty  of  no  "  falsehood,"  except  as 
touching  a  certain  ring  upon  his  finger ;  and  challenged  as  he  is,  before 
the  king  and  the  whole  court,  how  coidd  he  tell  the  truth  ?  In  all  in- 
trigues, whether  amatory  or  political,  it  is  held  infamous  for  the  par- 
ties not  to  be  true  to  each  other,  at  the  expense  of  truth  towards  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Why  then 'should  Bertram  be  seriously  blamed?  It 
was  rather  his  care  for  Diana's  good  name,  than  his  own,  that  induced 
him  to  forge  that  foolish  tale  of  the  ring  being  thrown  to  him  from  a 
casement.  But  he  is  at  last  **  dismissed  to  happiness!" — and  why  not? 
His  faults  are  as  venial  as  any  Doctor's  in  Christendom ;  perhaps  more 
^o :  for  he  makes  no  pretence  to  morality.  We  find  him  acutely  sen- 
sible of  all  his  foUies ;  and  he  weeps  for  Helen,  who  is  **  supposed 
dead," — why  then,  in  the  name  of  the  most  straight-laced  virtue,  should 
he  not  be  happy  ? 

We  have  written  thus  much  in  favour  of  a  play,  which  is  certainly 
seldom  read,  and,  we  believe,  little  understood.  It  is  called  one  of 
the  Poet's  minor  plays ;  and  as  far  as  it  has  no  communion  with  the 
sublimer  passions,  the  appellation  is  correct ;  in  other  respects  it  may 
Tank  with  his  best.  That  Dr.  Johnson  should  have  passed  sentence 
on  Bertram,  according  to  his  scholastic  and  abstract  notions  of  per- 
fection, instead  of  charitably  considering  the  positive  imperfections  of 
our  nature,  is,  at  least,  short-sighted.  How  he,  so  good  a  man,  could 
have  read  the  following  beautiful  passage  in  favour  of  our  frail  fdloW 
beings,  and  yet  remained  inexorable,  we  cannot  imagine,  unless,  as 
we  have  previously  hinted,  his  doctrine  and  his  practical  morality  took 
two  opposite  roads: — 

**  The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yam,  good  and  ill  together  : 
our  virtues  would  be  proud,  if  our  faults  whipt  them  not ;  and  our 
crimes  would  despair,  if  they  were  not  cherished  by  our  virtues."     S. 


SONNET. 

Why,  when  with  thee,  dost  thou  complain,  my  fair. 

Thy  servant  absent,  silent,  and  distraught  ? 

While  thou  art  by,  can  he  have  other  thought 
Than  muse  upon  thy  goodness — list  the  air 
Thou  breathest  forth--^aze  on  ihy  flaxen  hair— 

Inhale  thy  breath,  richer  than  perfumes  brought 

By  Zephyr  from  the  scented  heath— or,  taught 
By  LoTe  himself  to  woo  thee,  press  that  rare. 

That  matchless  form,  all  punty— or  taste 
Thy  nect'rous  lip  ?    Then  smile  those  frowns  away — 

No,  not  one  moment  passM  with  thee  is  wasted 
But,  every  sense  full  strainM  by  thy  sweet  sway. 

Thy  lover  is  ihy  prisoner,  and,  graced 
With  flowery  chains,  passive,  IcU  glide  the  day.  A.  R. 


(4«6> 

THJS   WORLD. 
Nihil  est  diddtis  Ufl  Hterto,  qnilms  eceliiBi)  tetnud,  naria,  eojgooB^mm. 

Therb  IB  a  noble  oassi^einJiM^etiuBi  in  which  be  describes  asavage 
in  the  early  8t^e«  of  the  world,  when  men  were  yet  contending  with 
beasts  the  possession  of  Uie  earth,  flyipg  with  loud  shrieks  through  th^ 
woods  from  the  pursuit  of  some  ravenous  animal, .  unable  to  fabricate 
arms  fpr  hir  defence,  and  without  art  to  staunch  the  streaming  wounds 
inflicted  on  him  by  his  four-footed  competitor.  But  there  is  a  deeper 
subject  of  speculation,  if  we  carry  our  thoughts  back  to  that  still  earner 
pjeriod  when  the  beasts  o£  the  field  and  forest  h(sld  undivided  sway ; 
whep  Titanian  brutes,  whpse  race  has  been  long  extinct,  exercised  a 
terrific  despotism  over  the  subject  earth ;  and  that  "  bare  forked  ani* 
mal,"  who  is  pleased  to  dob  himself  the  Lord  of  the  Creation,  had  not 
been  called  up  out  of  the  dust  to  assume  his  sai'disofU  supremacy. 
Philosophers  and  geologists  diftGoyer  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  itself 
ipdisputableprpoft  that  it  must  have  bean  for  many  centuries  nothing 
more  than  a  splendid  arena  for  monsters.  We  have  scarcely  pene- 
trated  beyond  its  surface ;  but,  whenever  any  conyubion  of  nature  af* 
fords'  us  a  little  deeper  insight  into  her  recesses,  we  seldom  fail  to  dis- 
cover fossil  remains  of  gigantic  creatures,  though,  amid  all  these  or- 
ganic £ragroents»  we  never  encounter  the  slightest  trace  of  any  human 
relics.  How  strange  the  thought,  tha^  for  numerous,  perhaps  innumer 
rable  centuriesy  this  most  beautiful  pageant  of  the  world  performed  its 
magnificent  evolutions,  the  sun  and  moon  rising  and  setting,  the  seasons 
following  their  appoin^d  succession,  axid  the  ocean  uproUing  its  in- 
variable  tides,  for  no  otlier  apparent  purpose  than  that  Uons  and  tigecs 
might  retire  bowling  to  their  dens  as  the  taking  of  die  ground  pro- 
claimed the  approach  of  the  mammoth,  or  that  the  behemoth  might 
^perform  his  unwieldy  floundcrings  in  the  deep !  How  bewildering  the 
idea  that  the  glorious  firmament  and  its  constellatfed  IjghtSt  and  tb^ 
varicoloured  clouds  that  hang  like  pictures  upon  its  ^idef^  and  the  per- 
fume which  the  flowers  scatter  from  their  painted  c^n8<*»,  and  tb? 
blushing  fruits  that  delight  the  eye  not  less  than  the  palate,  and  the 
perpetual  musip  of  winds,  waves,  and  woods,  should  have  been  formed 
for  the  recreation  and  embellishment  of  a  vas$  menagerie ! 

And  yet  we  shall  be  less  struck  with  wonder  that  all  this  beauty, 
pomp,  and  delight,  should  have  been  thrown  away  upon  nndisceming 
and  unreasom'ng  brutes,  if  we  call  to  mind  that  many  of  those  human 
bipeds,  to  whom  nature  has  given  the  ^  ot  swbimt"  bftve  little  more 
perception  or  enjoyment  of  her  charms  than  a  *'  cow  on  a  common,  or 
goose  on  a  green.  Blind  to  her  more  obvious  wonders^  we  cannot 
expect  that  they  should  be  interested  in  the  silent  but  stupendous  mira- 
cles which  an  invisible  band  is  perpetually  performing  around  them — 
that  they  should  ponder  on  the  mysterious^  and  even  contradictory 
metamorphoses  whioh  the  unchanged  tbongh  change-producing  earth  is 
unceasingly  effecting.  She  converts  an  acorn  into  a  miyestic  oak,  and 
they  heed  it  not,  though  they  wiU  wonder  for  whole  months  how  har- 
lequin changed  a  porter-pot  into  a  nosegay; — she  raises  from  a  litde 
bulb  a  stately  tulin,  and  they  only  notice  it  to  remark,  that  it  would 
bring  a  good  rouuA  >um  in  Holland ; — from  one  seed  she  elaborates  an 
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exquiiite  flowerf  which  difiuBes  a  delieiont  perfiime,  whik  to  another 
by  its  side  she  imparts  an  offensive  odour:  from  some  she  eztraeta A 
poisoDi  fh>m  others  a  bakn^  while  from  the  /productive  powers  ii  a 
small  grain  she  contrives  to  feed  the  whole  populous  earth ;  and  yet 
these  matter-of-course  gentry,  beeaase  such  magical  paradoixes  are 
habitual,  see  in  them  nothing  more  stringe  than  that  they  theniselves 
should  cease  to  be  hungry  when  they  have  had  their  dinners,  or  that 
two  and  two  should  make  four,  when  ^ey  are  addiu  up  their  Chrisl- 
mas  bills.  It  is  of  no  use  to  remind  such  obtuse  pK>dcKffs,  when  re* 
cording  individual  enthusiasm^  that 

**  My  cfaanner  is  not  mine  alone ;  my  sweets. 
And  she  that  sweetens  all  my  bitters  too. 
Nature,  enckanting  Nature,  in  whose  form 
And  lineaments  divine  I  tsaee  a  hand 
That  errs  not^  and  find  rapuires  still  renew'd. 
Is  free  to  all  men—- "^-universal  prize''— 

for  though  she  may  be  free  to  them,  she  sometimes  presents  them,  in- 
stead of  a  prise,  **  an  universal  blank."  The  most  astounding  anni- 
festations,  if  they  recur  regularly,  are  unmarked;  it  is  only  the  trifling 
deviations  from  their  own  daily  experience  that  set  them  gaping  in  a 
stupid  astonishment. 

For  my  own  part,  I  dbank  Heaven  that  I  can  never  step  out  into  this 
glorious  world,  I  can  never  look  forth  upon  the  flowery  earth,  and  the 
glancing  waters,  and  the  blue  sky,  without  feding  an  intense  and  ever 
new  delight ;  a  physical  pleasure  that  makes  mere  existence  ddicious. 
Apprehensiona  of  the  rheumatism  may  deter  me  from  imitating  the 
noble  fervour  of  Lord  Bacon,  who,  in  a  shower,  used  sometimes  to  take 
ofFhis  hat^  that  he  might  feel  the  great  spirit  of  the  universe  descend 
upon  him ;  but  I  had  rather  gulp  down  the  bahny  air  than  quaff  the  richest 
ambrosia  that  was  ever  tippled  upon  Olympus ;  for  while  it  warms  and 
expands  the  heart,  it  produces  no  other  intoxication  than  that  iatdlectual 
abandonment  which  gives  up  the  whole  soul  to  a  mingled  overflowing  of 
gratitude  to  heaven,  and  benevolence  towards  man. — "  Were  I  not  Alex- 
ander," said  the  Emathian  madman, ''  I  would  wish  to  be  Diogenes ;"  so, 
when  feasting  upon  this  aerial  beverage,  which  is  like  swwowing  so 
much  vitality,  I  have  been  tempted  to  ejaculate — Were  I  not  a  man,  1 
diould  wish  to  be  a  chameleon.  In  Pudding  Lane,  and  the  Minories,  I  am 
aware  that  this  potation,  like  Irish  whisky,  is  apt  to  have  the  smack 
of  the  smoke  somewhat  too  strong ;  and  even  the  classic  atmosphere 
of  Conduit  Street  itiav  occasionally  require  a  little  filtering :  but  I  speak 
of  that  pure,  racy,  Mastic  element  which  I  have  this  morning  been  in- 
haling in  one  of  die  forests  of  France,  where,  beneath  a  sky  4^  incon- 
ceivable loveliness,  I  reclined  upon  a  mossy  bank,  moralising  like 
Jaques ;  when,  as  if  to  complete  the  scene,  a  stag  emerged  from  the 
trees,  gazed  at  me  for  a  moment,  and  dashed  across  an  opening  into 
the  far  country.  Here  was  an  end  of  every  thing  Shakspearian,  for 
presently  the  sound  of  horns  made  the  welkin  ring,  and  a  set  of  gro* 
tesque  figures  bediaened  with  lace-dreases,  cocked  hats,  and  jaek-boots, 
dcjicytd  from  the  wood,  and  followed  the  chace  with  praisew<Mrthy 
regularity,  the  nobles  taking  the  lead,  and  the  procession  being  brought 
up  by  the  '*  valets  des  chiens  4  pied." — Solitude  and  silence  again  suc^ 
caeded  to  this  temporary  interruption,  though  in  the  amaaing  clearness 
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of  the  atflKiqiiiefe  I  coold  tee  the  stig  and  lib  ponaeo 
Ike  diiCant  ^fiam,  like  a  ^igeaj  pageant,  long  after  I  had  loat  the  aoiuiA 
of  the  honia  and  the  hajing  of  the  dogs.  A  man  moat  hare  becB 
abroad  to  £am  an  idea  of  this  Inddnew  and  tianaparency,  whidi  eon- 
Sen  oponhimaBewacnaeyOratleastenlargeaan  old  one  hy  die  addi- 
tional tncts  of  cunnliy  which  it  fdaees  within  his  Tiaual  gra^  and  die 
heiglitened  hnea  with  which  the  wide  korixon  is  imrested  by  the  oyatal 
medinm  diroo^  wfaidi  it  is  sorTeyed.  I  fed  this  extciwion  of  power 
widi  a  more  emphatic  com^acoacy,  because  it  seems  to  impart  a  warmer 
sest  to  religious  impressions ;  dion^  I  sospect  novelty  oontribotes 
liberally  to  the  result,  as  I  do  not  by  any  means  find  a  correspondent 
fervour  in  those  who  hare  passed  their  fives  in  diis  delightful  climate. 

In  the  unlavonred  regions,  where  Heaven  seems  to  look  with  a  scowl- 
ing eye  upon  the  earth,  and  the  hand  of  a  tremendous  Deity  b  per- 
petually stretched  fordi  to  wield  the  thunder  and  the  storm,  men  not 
only  learn  to  reverence  the  power  on  whose  mercy  diey  feel  themsdves 
to  be  hourly  dependant,  but  inatincdvely  turn  from  i£e  hardships  and 
privations  of  tfab  world  to  the  hope  of  more  genial  skies  and  lozuri- 
ous  sensations  in  the  nexL  The  warmth  of  refigion  b  frequendy  in 
proportion  to  the  external  cold ;  the  more  the  body  shivers,  the  more 
the  mind  wraps  itself  up  in  ideal  inrs,  and  revels  in  imaginary  sun- 
shine ;  and  it  b  remarkable,  that  in  every  creed,  climate  forms  an  es- 
sentbl  feature  in  the  rewards  or  punishments  of  a  future  state.  The 
Scandinavian  bell  was  placed  amid  "  cbilltng  regions  of  thick-ribbed 
ice,"  while  the  attraction  of  the  Mahometan  Paradise  b  die  coolness  of 
its  shady  groves.  By  the  lot  of  humanity,  there  is  no  proportion  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  jdeasure  and  pain.  No  enjoyment  can  be  set 
off  against  an  acute  tooth-ache,  much  less  against  the  amputadon  of  a 
limby  or  many  permanent  diseases ;  and  our  distribudons  of  a  future 
state  strikingly  attest  thb  inherent  inequality.  The  torments  are  in- 
telligible and  dbtinct  enough,  and  lack  not  a  tangible  conception ;  but 
the  beadtudes  are  shadowy  and  indefinite,  and,  for  want  of  some  experi- 
mental standard  by  which  to  esumate  them,  are  litde  better  than 
abstracdons. 

In  the  temperate  and  ddicious  climates  of  the  earth,  which  ought  to 
operate  as  perpetual  stimulants  to  grateful  piety,  there  b,  I  apprehend, 
too  much  enjoyment  to  leave  room  for  any  great  pordon  of  religious 
fervour.  The  inhabitants  are  too  well  sadsfied  with  this  world  to  look 
much  beyond  it.  *\  I  have  no  objecdon,**  said  an  Eoglbb  sailor,  ^  to 
pray  upon  the  occasion  of  a  storm  or  a  battle,  but  they  make  us  say 
prayers  on  board  our  ship  when  it  is  the  finest  weather  possible,  and 
not  an  enemy's  flag  to  be  seen  !"  This  is  but  a  blind  aggravadon  of  a 
prevalent  feeling  among  mankind,  when  the  very  blessings  we  enjoy,  by 
attaching  us  to  earth,  render  us  almost  indifferent  to  ^ven.  When 
they  were  comforting  a  King  of  France  upon  bis  death-bed  with  as- 
surances of  a  perennial  throne  amid  the  regions  of  the  blessed,  he 
replied,  with  a  melancholy  air,  that  he  was  perfecdy  satbfied  with  the 
Thuilleries  and  France.  I  myself  begin  to  ted  the  enervating  efiects  of 
cfimate,  for  there  has  not  been  a  single  rooming,  in  thb  country,  in 
which  I  could  have  submitted,  with  reasonable  good<humour,  to  bt 
kanffed;  while  in  England,  I  have  experienced  many  days,  in  and  out 
ot  November,  when  I  could  have  gone  through  the  operation  with 
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Bloical  indifference;  nay,  have  even  felt  an  extraordinary  respect  for 
the  Ordinary,  and  have  requested  Mr.  Ketch  to  **^  accept  the  assoranoes 
of  my  distinguished  consideration"  for  taking  the  trouble  off  my 
own  hands.  I  am  capable  of  feeling  now  why  uie  Neapolitans,  in  the 
late  invasion,  boggled  about  exchanging,  upon  a  mere  pomt  of  honour, 
their  sunny  skies,  "  love-breathing  woods  add  lute-resounding  waves," 
and  the  sight*of  the  dancing  Me(fiterranean,  for  the  silence  and  dark- 
ness of  the  cold  blind  tomb.  Falstaffs  in  every  thing,  they  **  like 
-not  such  grinning  honour  as  Sir  Walter  hath."  From  me  same  cause, 
the  luxurious  Asiatics  have  always  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  the  invader ; 
while  the  Arab  has  invariably  been  ready  to  fight  for  his  burning 
sands,  and  the  Scythian  for  his  snows,  not  because  they  overvslued 
their  country,  but  because  its  hardships  had  made  them  undervalue 
life.  As  many  men  cling  to  existence  to  perpetuate  pleasures,  so  there 
are  some  who  will  even  court  death  to  procure  them.  Gibbon  records 
what  he  terms  the  enthusiasm  of  a  young  Musulman,  who  threw  him** 
self  upon  the  enemy's  lances,  singing  religious  hymins,  proclaiming 
that  he  saw  the  black-eyed  Houris  of  Paradise  waiting  with  open  arms 
to  embrace  him,  and  cheerfully  sought  destruction  that  he  might  revel 
in  lasciviousness.  This  is  not  the  fine  courage  of  principle,  nor  the 
fervour  of  patriotism,  but  tlie  drunkenness  of  sensuality.  The  cun- 
ning device  of  Mahomet,  in  oflfering  a  posthumous  bonus  to  those  who 
would  have  their  throats  cut  for  the  furtherance  of  his  ambition,  was 
but  an  imitation  of  Odin  and  other  northern  butchers;  and  what  is 
glojy  in  its  vulgar  acceptation,  stars,  crosses,  ribbons,  titles,  public 
funerals,  and  national  monuments,  but  the  blinding  baubles  widi  whidi 
more  legitimate  slaughterers  lure  on  dupes  and  victims  to  their  own 
destruction  ?  These  sceptred  jugglers  shall  never  coax  a  bayonet  into 
my  body,  nor  wheedle  a  bullet  into  my  brain  ;  for  I  had  rather  go  with- 
out rest  altogether,  than  sleep  in  the  bed  of  honour.  So  far  from  un- 
derstanding the  ambition  of  being  turned  to  dust,  I  hold  with  the  old 
adage  about  the  living  dog  and  the  dead  lion.  I  am  pigeon-livered,  and 
lack  gall  to  encounter  the  stern  scythe-bearing  skeleton.  When  I  re- 
turn to  the  land  of  fogs  I  may  get  courage  to  look  him  in  the  skull ; 
but  it  unnerves  one  to  think  of  quitting  such  delicious  skies,  and  rust- 
ling copses,  and  thick-fiowered  meads,  and  Favonian  gales  as  these 
which  now  surround  me ;  and  it  is  intolerable  to  reflect,  that  yonder 
blazing  sun  may  shine  upon  my  grave  without  imparting  to  me  any 
portion  of  his  cheerful  warmth,  or  that  the  blackbird,  whom  I  now 
hear  warbling  as  if  his  heart  were  running  over  with  joy,  may  perch 
iuK>n  my  tombstone  without  my  hearing  a  single  note  of  his  song. 

As  it  is  probable  that  the  world  existed  many  ages  without  any  in- 
habitants whatever,  was  next  subjected  to  the  empire  of  brutes,  and 
now  constitutes  the  dominion  of  man,  it  would  seem  likely,  that  in  its 
progressive  advancement  to  higher  destinies  it  may  ultimately  have 
lords  of  the  creation  much  superior  to  ourselves,  who  may  speak  com- 
passionately of  the  degradation  it  experienced  under  human  possession, 
and  congratulate  themselves  on  the  extinction  of  that  pugnacious  and 
mischievous  biped  called  Man.  The  face  of  Nature  is  still  young ;  it 
exhibits  neither  wrinkles  nor  decay ;  whether  radiant  with  smiles  or  aw- 
fully beautiful  in  frowns,  it  is  still  enchanting,  and  not  less  fraught 
with  spiritual  than  material '  attractions,  if  we  do  but  know  how  to 
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motftliBe  upon  her  .featuret  and  pre8entioent3*    Tq  conaider^  fiir  in* 
stance,  thh  balmy  ait  which  is  gently  waving  the  branches  of  a  ches* 
nut-tree  before  my  eyes — what  a  mysterious  element  h  is  !    Powerful 
enough  to  shipwreck  navies,  .and  tear  up  the  deep-grappling  oak,  yet 
so  subtle  as  to  be  invisible,  and  so  delicate  as  not  to  wound  the  naked 
eye.   Naturally  imperishable,  who  can  imagine  all  the  various  purposed 
to  which  the  identical  portion  may  have  been  applied,  which  I  am  at  this 
instant  inhaling?     Perhaps  at  the  creation  it  served  to  modulate  into 
words  the  sv^lirae  command*   '^  Let  there  be  light,"  when  the  blazing* 
sun  ndled  itself  t<^ether,  and  upheaved  from  chaos : — ^perhaps  impelled 
by  the  jealous  Zephyrus^  it  urged  Apollo's  quoit  against  the  blue-veined 
lorekead.of  Hyadnthus;-— it  nmy  perchance  have  filled  the  silken  sails 
of  Cleopatra's  vessel,  as  she  floated  down  the  Cydnns;  or  have  burst 
from  die  mouth  of  Cicero  in  the  indignant  eau>rdiuni — "  Quousqoe 
tandem,  Catilina,  abutlre  patientii  nostral?"  or  his  still  more  abrupt  ex- 
chunation^/^Absit—- <evasit — excessit-^— erupit !"  Itmay  have  given  breath 
to  utter  the  noble  dying  speeches  of  Socrates  in  his  prison,  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  on  the  plains  of  Zutphen,  of  Russell  at  the  block.    But 
the  same  inexhausttUe  element  which  would  supply  endless  matter 
for  Bsy  reflections,  may  perhaps  pass  into  the  mouth  of  the  reader, 
and  be  vented  in  a  peevish — '^Psha!  somewhat  too  much  of  this," — 
and  I  shall  therefore  hasten  to  take  my  leave  of  him,  claiming  some 
share  of  credit,  that  when  so  am^de  a  range  was  before  me,  my  pecu- 
lations should  so  soon,  like   the  witches  in  Macbeth,  have  "  made 
themselves  air,  into  which  they  vanished."  H. 
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What  to  the  maid  is  left  below^ 

When  he  is  gone,  she  held  most  dear  ? 
The  sigh  of  anguish— sorrow's  tear ! 

Bat  can  these  heal  the  wound  ?— Oh,  no ! 

WiH  comfort  rise  to  bless  her,  where 
She  oft  has  found  delight  before? — 
Nay,  things  ooce  pleasing  charm  no  move. 

All  speak  of  me»  who  oft  1005  there ! 

May  she  then  hope,  by  change  of  scene. 
To  gain  her  ooaom's  former  ]ieace  ?^ 
^Tis  fruitlesa-HQow  she  cannot  cease 

From  thinking,  here  he  ne'er  has  been ! 

What  then  is  kft  to  her  below  i 
Has  life  a  single  chaisEi  ?--Oh,  no ! 

B. 
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t>K  ANGLIVO;   WITH  USUI ARK8  OH  ISAAC  WALTOM'b  WOHIC. 

**  I  mortally  hate  cradty,  lioth  by  nature  and  jadgment,  as  the  very  extreme  of 
all  ▼ices."-— Himto^Me. 

"  The  savages  do  not  00  much  o£Reiid  me  in  roasting  and  eating  the  bodies  of  te 
dead,  as  they  do  who  torment  and  persecute  the  living/'-p-ZMd. 

<<  Nkro  is  an  Angles  in  the  lake  of  darkness."— $AaJr^«are. 

Waltojn's  **  Complete  Angler"  is  a  singular  work,  which  has  been 
singularly  oTer-praised.  It  contains  a  few  descriptive  and  sentimental 
passages  of  extreme  beauty,  on  account  of  their  entire  simplicity  and 
truth ;  and  the  poetry  with  which  it  is^interspersed  gives,  to  those  who 
were  previously  imacquainted  with  it,  a  pleasant  relief,  which  in  part 
takes  off  from  the  puerile  and  tedious  common-place  of  the  narrative. 
But,  as  a  whole,  the  book  is  much  mwe  admired  and  talked  of  than 
read ;  and  it  is  read  more  than  it  deserves. 

But  the  reason  which  has  induced  me  |o  ask  the  reader's  attention  to 
this  work  at  present  is,  that  it  exhibits  the  most  striking  individual  ex- 
ample I  have  ever  met  with  of  the  power  of  habit  and  education  in 
creating  a  second  nature,  which  shall,  under  particular  circumstaacea, 
put  aside  for  a  while,  and  take  the  place  of,  the  first,  without  in  any 
manner  changing  or  deteriorating  its  general  character,  or  even  thait 
particular  department  of  it  which  has  Uius  occasionally  been  usurped 
upon  and  rendered  dormant.  Isaac  Walton  was,  generally  speaku^ 
the  most  good-hearted,  and,  in  the  very  best  sense  of  the  term,  the 
moat  honest  of  mankind:  that  is  to  say,  the  man  who  would,  least  of  all 
others,  feel  justified  in  depriving  his  fi^llow-creatures  of  their  natural 
right,  merely  to  benefit  himself.  And  yet  Isaac  Walton  was  the  roost 
devoted  and  enthusiastic  of  anglers !  This  is  nothing  less  than  a  con* 
tradiction  in  terms ;  and  yet  so  it  was. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  offer  any  arguments  shewing  that  angling, 
(u  a  mere  amuaevnent,  is  not  to  be  justified.  I  will,  for  the  sake  of  human 
nature,  suppose  that  no  one  will  ever  attempt  to  justify  it.     I  even 

Question  if  any  one  ever  seriously  set  his  wits  to  seek  an  excuu  for  it* 
t  has  been  attempted,  with  a  specious  appearance  of  success,  to  pal- 
liate and  excuse  the  various  other  field  sports,  as  they  are  called,  on 
the  score  of  health,  exercise,  mental  excitation,  the  sacrifice  of  the  few 
to  the  many,  the  extirpati<m  of  noxious  animals,  &c. ;  but  the  sophistry 
of  the  most  cold-blooded  of  casuists  never  attempted  to  apply  these 
arguments  to  angling.  StiU  less  does  the  angler  himself  think  of  bring* 
ing  them  fi)rward.  He  is,  generally  sp«aking,  disposed  to  think  of  no^ 
thing  but  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  his  object,  and  if  you  were  to 
tejl  him  that  he  is  keeping  one  animal  in  lingering  tonnentSf  in  order  to 
compass  the  death  of  another  animal,  on  which  he  wantonly  inflicts  pain 
and  death,  he  would  either  stare  at  you  in  blank  amazemeiKt,  or  laugh 
in  your  face,  and  turn  away  to  put  another  worm  on  his  hook,  and  pro- 
ceed in  his  sport.  And  if,  when  he  returned  home  at  the  end  of  it,  he 
shovld  happen  to  find  his  little  hoy  $finmng  a  cockchafer,  he  would,  per<* 
hapaii  be  v^ry  angry  with  him,  and  heat  him  for  being  "  ao  erueL'*  In- 
deed, fi)r  the  angler  himself  I  can  always  find  an  excuse  in  Dean  Swifl's 
jiest  on  the  subject,  which  describes  the  whole  process  as  consisting  of 
**  a  stick  and  a  string,  with  a  fly  at  one  end,  and  a  fool  at  the  other." 
But  this  excuse  of  folly  will  not  apply  to  some  amateura  of  ang« 
ling,  and  least  of  all  to  Isaac  Walton.     He  was  not  '*  a  ibol ;"  but. 
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on  the  contrary,  a  sensible  and  meditative  man,  and,  in  the  main,  an 
extremely  kind-hearted  one.  He  had  also  a  deep  and  una£&ctcd  love 
for  the  beauties  of  external  nature,  and  an  eye  quick  to  discriminate 
them,  when  they  were  placed  before  it — an  eye  not  weakened  or  jaun* 
diced  even  by  his  dwellinff  in  that  spring  of  all  mental  disease — a  large 
and  vicious  city.     IVhat  then  shall  we  say  to  him  T 

Let  us  first  look  into  this  celebrated  work  of  his,  and  see  of  what  it 
chiefly  consists ;  and  then,  after  having  contrasted  together  the  traita 
of  its  cruelty  with  what  may  by  some  be  considered  as  its  redeeming' 
parts,  let  us  inquire  whether  these  latter  do  not  aggravate  the  fbrmerp 
instead  of  extenuating  them.     It  makes  us  doubt  the  goodness  of  our 
common  nature,  and  look  with  fear  and  suspicion  on  all  around  us — 
even  the  best.     The  reader,  who  may  not  have  previously  thought  on 
this  subject,  must  abstain  from  accusing  or  suspecting  me  of  expressing 
myself  extravagantly,  till  he  has  seen  what  I  have  to  lay  before  him  in 
justification  of  my  feelings.     But  if,  when  I  shall  have  done  this,  he  be 
not  ready  to  confess  that  it  is  he,  and  not  I,  who  has  all  along  been 
practising  a  self-deceit,  I  may  safely  promise  that  I  will,  as  the  great- 
est and  most  appropriate  penance  that  can  be  inflicted  on  my  folly, 
turn  angler  myself. 

The  reader  is  to  understand,  that  **  The  Complete  Angler**  is  written 
in  the  form  of  dialogues,  and  chiefly  consists  of  the  conversations  which 
are  supposed  to  take  place  between  an  accomplished  angler  and  his 
pupil,  while  thev  are  out  together  on  a  fishing-excursion.  In  the 
course'  of  these  dialogues,  the  author,  under  the  name  of  Piscator,  lays 
before  his  young  friend  all  the  advantages  and  pleasures  attendant  on 
his  favourite  pursuit,  and  the  rules  and  remarks  necessary  for  him  to 
attend  to,  if  be  would  follow  it  with  success. 

That  I  may,  as  well  on  the  reader's  account  as  my  own,  get  over  the 
unpleasant  part  of  my  task  as  soon  as  possible,  I  shall  at  once  place 
before  him  a  few  of  the  directions  which  Walton  gives  relative  to  live 
baits,  &c.  After  telling  his  pupil  that,  if  he  cannot  easily  find  a  Uvc 
grasshopper^  *'  a  black  snail,  tiith  his  Mly  slit  to  shoo  his  whiter  will 
usually  do  as  well,*' —  or  "  a  beetle,  with  its  legs  and  wings  cat  off," — 
he  adds,  more  in  detail,  and  with  reference  to  the  baits  for  another  fish, 
**  First,  for  your  live  bait  of  a  fish,  a  roach  or  dace  is,  I  think,  most 
tempting,  and  a  pearch  is  longest-lived  upon  the  hook  ;  and  having  cut  off 
his  fin  on  his  back,  which  may  be  done  xvithout  hurting  Aim,  you  must 
take  your  knife,  which  cannot  be  too  sharp,  and  betwixt  the  head  and 
the  fin  on  the  back,  cut  or  make  an  incision,  or  such  a  scar  as  you  may 
put  the  arming  wire  of  your  hook  into  it,  with  as  little  braising  o¥ 
hurting  the  fish  as  art  and  diligence  will  enable  you  to  do;  ana  so 
carrying  your  arming  wire  along  his  back,  unto  or  near  the  tail  of  your 
fish,  betwixt  the  skin  and  the  body  of  it,  draw  out  that  wire  or  arming 
of  your  hook  at  another  scar  near  his  tail :  then  tie  him  about  it  with 
thread,  but  no  harder  than  of  necessity,  to  prevent  hurting  the  fish ; 
and  the  better  to  avoid  hurting  the  fish,  some  have  a  kind  of  probe  to 
open  the  way,  for  the  more  easy  entrance  and  passage  of  your  wire  or 
arming." — Again,  of  frogs — "  And  thus  use  your  frog,  that  he  ma^ 
continue  long  alive.  Put  your  hook  into  his  mouth,  which  you  may 
easily  do  from  the  middle  of  April  till  August,  and  then  the  frog's 
mouth  grows  up,  and  he  continues  so  for  at  least  six  months  without 
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emdngy  but  is  sustained,  none  but  He  wliose  name  is  Wonderful  knows 
how:   I  say,  put  your  hook,  I  mean  the  arming  wire,  t]irough  his 
mouth,  and  out  at  his  gills,  and  then,  with  a  fine  needle  and  silk,  sew 
the  upper  part  of  his  leg  with  only  one  stitch  to  the  arming  wire  of 
your  book,  or  tie  the  frog's  leg,  above  the  upper  joint,  to  the  armed 
wire ;  and,  in  so  doing,  we  him  as  though  you  loved  Aim,  that  is,  harm 
him  as  little  as  you  may  possibly" — (why — does  the  reader  think  ? — 
from  pity  of  his  sufferings  ?  —  No,  but)  "  that  he  may  lite  the  longer  !** 
— Once  more.     '*  These  live  baits  may  make  sport,  being  tied  about 
the  body  or  wings  of  a  goose  or  duck,  and  she  chased  over  a  pond : 
and  the  like  may  be  done  with  turning  three  or  four  live  baits  thus 
&stened  to  bladders,  or  boughs,  or  bottles  of  hay  or  fiags,  to  swim 
down  a  river,  whilst  you  walk  quietly  on  the  shore,  and  are  still  in  expec- 
tation of  sport !"    Is  the  reader  satisfied  ?  or  does  he  desire  a  few 
more  morsels  in  the  following  taste  ?     "  Take  a  carp,  alive  if  possible, 
scour  him,  and  rub  him  clean  with  salt  and  water ;  Uien  open  him,  and 
put  him  with  his  blood  and  his  liver,  &c."    Is  it  conceivable  that  these 
atrocities  can  proceed  from  the  really  kind,  simple-hearted,  and  be* 
nevolent  Isaac  Walton? — so  sincere  a  lover  of  the  calm  delights -of  the 
country — so  happy  a  wanderer   ''  by  hedge-row  elms,   on  hillocks 
green" —  so  enraptured  a  listener  to  the  nightingale's  song  or  the  cuc- 
koo's voice-^in  short,  with  altogether  so  pui%  a  taste,  and  so  unaffected 
a  feeling  for  all  the  best  sources  of  mental  pleasure  ?     How  strangely 
do  the  foregoing  det^ls  appear  in  contrast  with  the  following  passage. 
**  How  do  the  blackbird  and  throssel,  with  their  melodious  voicesi 
bid  welcome  to  the  cheerful  spring,  and  in  their  fixed  months  warble 
forth  such  ditties  as  no  art  of  instrument  can  reach  to ! — Nay,  the 
smaller  birds  also  do  the  like  in  their  particular  seasons,  as,  namely,  the 
laverock,  the  tit-lark,  the  little  linnet,  and  the  honest  robin,  that  loves 
mankind  both  living  and  dead.     But  the  nightingale,  another  of  my 
airy  .creatures,  breadies  such  sweet  loud  music  out  of  her  little  instru- 
mental throat,  that  it  might  make  mankind  to  think  that  miracles  are 
not  ceased.     He  that  at  midnight,  when  the  very  labourer  sleeps  se- 
curely, should  hear,  as  1  have  very  often,  the  clear  airs,  the  sweet 
descants,  the  natural  rising  and  falling,  the  doubling  and  redoubling  of 
her  voice,  might  well  be  lifted    above    earth,  and  say,  Lord,  what 
music  hast  thou  provided  for  the  saints  in  heaven,  when  thou  affordest 
bad  men  such  music  on  earth  I"    Again : — **  When  I  would  beget  con- 
tent, and  increase  confidence  in  the  power  and  wisdom  and  providence 
of  God,  I  will  walk  the  meadows  by  some  gliding  stream,  and  there 
contemplate  the  lilies  that  take  no  care,  and  those  very  many  odier 
various  little  living  creatures,  that  are  not  only  created  but  fed,  man 
knows  not  how,  by  the  goodness  of  the  God  of  Nature,  and  therefore 
trust  in  him.     This  is  my  purpose ;  and  so  let  every  thing  that  hath 
breath  praise  the  Lord."     This  is  his  purpose,  he  says ;  and  in  pursu-* 
ance  of  it  he  forthwith  impales  upon  a  barbed  hook  one  of  these  '*  little 
living  creatures"  that  are  *'  created  and  fed  by  the  goodness  of  the  God 
of  Nature" —  to  be  swallowed  by  another  of  them,  as  a  means  of  drag- 
ing  the  latter  out  of  the  "  gliding  stream,"  in  which,  according  to  Mil- 
ton's own  opinion,  the  ^'  goodness  of  God"  had  placed  it — and  all 
purely  and  avowedly  for  the  sport's  sake  !     "  And  so,"  he  concludes, 
**  Ut  every  thing  that  hath  breath  praise  the  Lor  J,"--- including  the  frog 
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ihtX  bas  jiut  be^  sewed  to  hie  hook  by  the  leg,  with  Urn  mvm  nm 
**  through  his  mouth  and  out  at  hie  gills" —  and  the  fieh  theft  bas  tfana 
been  enticed  to  **  gorge"  the  said  hook  and  wire,  and  has  had  tbeoK 
torn  up  from  out  his  quivering  vitals^  and  is  put  on  one  side  to  die  in 
lingering  torments !     Surely,  there  never  was,  or  wilV  be,  such  another 
example  of  pure  and  heartfelt  kindliness  and  pietyi  united  to  such  m 
heart-sickening  and  selfish  want  of  feeling  and  consistency — so  sin* 
cerely  delighted  a  sense  of  the  beauty  and  hap[Hneas  that  are  every 
where  scattered  about  us,  joined  to  so  callous  a  habit  of  wilfully  de- 
stroying that  beauty  and  happiness,  lor  pure  sport  1     For  my  part,  I 
could  more  easily  solve  the  riddle  of  the  sphinx,  than  give  a  rational 
and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  following  short  passage,   with 
which  this  most  singular  and  unaccountable  book  closes.     The  pupiU 
in  return  for  the  instructions  that  Walton  has  been  giving  him  about 
'*  live  baits,"  &c.  calls  for  "  the  blessing  of  Peter's  master"  upon  kis 
master ;  and  this  latter  adds,  "  And  upon  all  that  are  lovers  of  virtiie,. 
and  dare  trust  in  his  Providence^  and  be  quiet,  and  go  an  angling.'* 
,  However  much  I  may  wish  to  engender  in  the  reader  a  hatttd  for 
this  execrable  '*  sport,"  I  would  willingly  leave  him  impressed  with 
the  same  respect  and  affection  that  I  myself  feel  towards  the  honest 
Isaac  Walton.     I  shall,  therefore,  close  this  slight  notice  with  a  few 
specimens  of  his  exquisito  naivete,  simplicity,  and  enthusiasm ; — all 
of  which  would  be  perfectly  delightful,  if  they  were  not  worse  than  cast 
away  on  such  a  subject.     I  have  said  that  he  is  unaffectedly  kind- 
hearted.     He  is  so  much  so,  that  he  cannot  bring  himsdf  to  Aole  any 
thing — not  even  the  worst  things,  except  otters.    But  these  he  abuses 
in  set  terms,  calling  them  "  viUainons  vermin,"  and  **  bate  otters;''  and 
he  assures  us  that  he  "  hates  them  perfectly,  becaute  tkey  love  fish  so 
well;  or  ratlier,  because  they  destroy  so  much.''     Next  to  otters,  he 
dislikes  scoffers,  because  he  has  heard  that  they  rail  at  his  beloved 

Fursuit.  He  makes  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  dislike  them,  *'  became 
account  them  enemies  to  me,  and  to  all  that  love  virhte  and  ang^ngf* 
With  him  the  terms  are  convertible ; — see  what  he  says  afterwards  to 
the  same  effect:  "  It  (angling)  will  prove  like  virtue,  a  reward  to  it- 
selfl'*  Again,  he  describes  his  deceased  friend.  Sir  George.  Hastings^ 
as  *'  an  excellent  angler,  and  now  with  God^'*  as  if  he  belraved,  which 
he  undoubtedly  did,  that  the  one  is  the  surest  and  shortest  road  to  the 
other.    Hear,  also,  what  he  says  of  Dr.  Nowel,  Desft  of  St.  Paul's  :  J 

**  And  the  good  old  man,  though  he  was  very  learned,  yet  knowii^  { 

that  God  leads  us  not  to  heaven  by  many  nor  by  havd  questions,  like 
an  hontst  angUr" — did  what,  does  the  reader  think? — why,  *<  made 
that  good,  plain,  unperplexed  catechism  which  is  printed  with  oar  good 
old  service-book!"  Describing  the  same  person,  he  continues—-^*  his 
custom  was  to  spend,  besides  his  fixed  hours  of  prayer,  (those  hours 
which  by  command  of  the  church  were  enjoined  the  clergy,  and  vo- 
luntarily dedicated  to  devotion  by  many  primitive  Christians,)  1  say, 
besides  those  hours,  this  good  aoan  was  observed  to  spend  a  tenth  fart 
of  his  time  in  ansling"  which  he  (Walton)  considers  as,  par  excellence^ 
**  a  recreation  that  became  a  churchman4*'  And  then  he  goes  on  to 
describe  his  picture  in  Brazen  Nose  college ;  "  in  which  piotaie  he  is 
drawn  leaning  oa  a  desk,  with  his  Bible  before  him,  and  on-  die  one 
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hand  of  him  lines,  hooks,  and  other  tackling,  lying  in  a  round ;  and  on 
his  other  hand  his  angle-rods  of  several  sorts."  It  is  evident  from  all 
this,  that  Walton  thought  Dr.  Nowel,  as  he  was  a  good  angler,  could 
not  fail  to  he  a  good  Christian.  Numerous  other  passages  might  be 
pointed  out,  to  shew  that  Walton  actually  ^/f,  if  he  did  not  believe, 
that  there  is,  in  fact,  some  natural  and  necessary  connexion  between 
angling  and  virtue.  I  will  refer  to  one  or  two  more  on  this  point,  as  their 
characteristic  naivet^  is  perfectly  delightful.  AfVer  having  described, 
to  his  pupil,  with  infinite  gusto,  the  best  mode  of  dressing  a  pike,  he 
adds,  '*  This  dish  of  meat  is  too  good  for  any.6tff  anglers,  or  very  honest 
men.*'  Again,  speaking  of  a  "  brother  of  the  angle,"  he  says  he  was 
"  an  honest  man,  and  a  most  excellent  fly-fisher."  With  him  the  two 
characters  never  occur  separately.  Nay,  he  carries  his  enthusiasm  so 
far  on  this  point,  that  he  believes  men  are  bom  to  angling,  as  they  are 
to  poetry,  and  that  without  a  genitu  for  it  they  cannot  succeed ;  "  for 
angling  is  somewhat  like  poetry ,-^men  are  to  be  born  so."  Finally,  he 
has  little  doubt  that  a  person  thus  gifted  is  equally  capable  of  all  other 
good  works.  His  book  contains  several  beauti&l  copies  of  verses ; 
but  hear  what  he  says  of  the  most  beautiful  of  them  all :  "  Trust  me, 
scholar,  I  thank  you  heartily  for  these  verses :  they  be  choicely  good, 
and  doubtless  made  by  a  lover  ofanglingJ*  And  yet  there  is  not  one  word 
in  them  that  would  countenance  this  idea ;  on  the  contrary,  the  few 
words  that  do  refer  to  angling,  tend  to  prove  directly  the  opposite. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  as  another  curious  result  of  Walton's  en- 
thusiasm for  angling,  that  it  not  only  destroyed  his  excellent  natural 
feelings,  but  also  his  good  sense  and  good  taste,  in  all  points  connected 
with  that  subject.  He  had,  generwy  speaking,  an  admirable  taste 
for  poetry ;  and  yet  because  Du  Bartas^  (that  idisal  of  the  bombastical 
and  mock-heroic)  says  something  about  angling  and  fishes,  Walton 
quotes  him  with  ecstacy,  and  odls  him  "  the  divine  Du  Bartas ;"  and 
believes  and  instances  ever  so  many  wild  and  ridiculous  stories  that  he 
tells  about  the  ^  chaste  mullet,'*  the  **  constant  cantharus,"  and  the 
"  adulterous  sargus."  Nay,  on  this  subject  he  believes  and  quotes 
that  proverbial  liar,  Ferdinand  Mendiea  PinJx>  hinwelf. 

I  will  now  close  my  extracts  by  a  short  passage,  vidbich  cannot  fail  to 
convey  to  the  reader  an  ayt  idea  of  the  peculiar  style  in  which  the 
Complete  Angler  is  written:  "  Piscator — ^And  now,  scholar,  my  di- 
rection for  fly-fishing  is  ended  with  this  shower,  for  it  has  done  raining; 
and  now  look  about  you,  and  see  how  pleasantly  that  meadow  looks ; 
nay,  and  the  earth  smells  as  sweetly  too.  Corae^  let  me  tell  you  what 
holy  Mr.  Herbert  says  of  such  days  and  fkywers  as  these;  and  then 
we  will  thank  (rod  that  we  enjoy  them,  and  walk  to  the  river  and  sit 
down  quietly,  and  try  to  catch  the  other  brace  of  trout s,** 

Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright. 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky ; 
Sweet  dews  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-nifl;ht; 

rot  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  rose,  whose  hue  anery  and  brave. 
Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye  ; 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  grave. 

And-  they  must  die. 
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Sweet  spring,  full  of  sweet  days  and  roses, 
A  boK  where  sweets  compacted  lie ; 
My  music  shews  you  have  your  closes. 

And  afl  must  die. 

Only  a  sweet  and  yirtitous  soul» 
Like  season*d  timber,  never  givesp 
But  when  the  whole  world  turns  to  coaI» 

Then  chiefly  lives. 
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Whbn  eastern  skies  are  tinged  with  red. 
And  fairest  mom  with  hasty  tread 
Upsprings  to  ope  Heaven's  golden  gate. 
And  chase  the  line'ring  stars  that  wait 

To  spy  the  blushing  dawn ; 
While  ftijB  from  Phcebus*  glowing  car 
Gleam  brightly  on  your  casemenrs  bar. 
And  pour  a  flood  of  glorious  light 
To  shame  the  slothful  sons  otnight. 

Oh  haste — oh  haste 
To  snatch  the  fresh  and  fleeting  hour, 
£re  noon  has  sipp'd  each  dewy  flower 

That  decks  the  spangled  lawn. 

Oh  shake  off"  slumber's  drowsy  spell. 
In  morning's  pleasant  haunts  to  dwell ; 
And  haste  to  join  the  feather'd  throng. 
That  greet  the  dawn  with  choral  song, 

(Jr  skvlark's  earlier  lay : 
With  careless  foosteps  freely  rove 
O'er  sunny  plain,  or  leafy  grove. 
While  new-mown  hay  its  sweets  bestowing. 
Perfumes  the  air  that 's  freshly  blowing ; 

Oh  haste-— oh  haste 
To  meet  the  bee  on  busy  wing 
O'er  opening  flowerets  hovenng, 

And  watch  the  squirrel's  puiy. 

To  taste  the  gifls  of  earth  and  air. 
That  Phcebus*  fiercer  beam  will  scare,  "* 
On  new-bom  buds  of  every  hue 
To  trace  the  jittering  drops  of  dew. 

The  timid  hare  to  spy. 
Who  stealing  forth,  now  hopes  unseen 
To  banquet  on  the  humid  gieen. 
And  oft,  the  while  she  fearless  grazes. 
Admires  her  leveret's  frolic  mazes. 

Oh  haste— oh  haste — 
Joys  like  these  will  never  stay. 
But  melt  like  summer's  mist  away. 
From  day's  too  piercing  eye. 


N. 
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ON    THE    GAME    OF   CRESS    IN    ETJUOPE   Dt'RING    THE 

THIHTEENTH   CENTURY.* 

Bbfors  I  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  various  MSS.  consulted 
in  drawing  up  the  present  Essay,  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  additional 
allusions  to  the  ancient  romances*  In  the  romance  of  "  Tristun  dr 
LeonnoiSf*^  written  about  the  year  1120,  Tristan  goes  to  the  court  of 
King  Pharamond  for  his  education,  where  "  tant  creust  et  amenda  tant 
que  chascun  s'en  merveilloit,  il  spent  tant  des  Escbez  et  des  ^bles  que 
nul  ne  Ten  peult  macter."  The  romance  of  **  Ogier  k  Danois'*  is  pe- 
culiarly interesting  from  the  minute  description  it  gives  of  a  Game  at 
Chess  'played  between  Chariot  and  Batdxtm  ;  the  tale  is  thus  told  :— 
'*  £t  quat  ce  vit  sur  le  vespre  tournoierent  vng  peu  a  la  salle.  JBt  il 
print  voulente  a  chariot  de  iouer  aux  eschez:  si  dema'da  a  bandouin  -ail 
y  scauoit  rien  et  il  respo'dit  q'ouy.  Adonc  lui  commanda  quil  allast 
querir  leschequier  et  le  Bst  et  si  tost  quil  fut  venu  chaacu  assist  son 
ieu.  Et  quant  chariot  com^ica  a  iouer  tira  vng  petit  paonnet  et  print 
vng  cheuaUer  et  baudouyn  q  iin  et  soubtil  estoit  tira  le  sien  et  leua  et 
print  deux  cheualiers.  De  son  rey  lui  dist  esckac*  En  lui  disant  man- 
seigneur  nous  aurons  tantost  la  fin  de  ce  jeu.  Puis  couu'rit  chariot 
son  roc  et  prit  ung  paonnet.  Adonc  baudouyn  trayt  son  cheuaUer  et  la 
vds  au  plus  ores  de  son  roy.  Et  chariot  ne  puoit  point  a  plaisir,  mais 
lui  dist  plusieurs  fois  laisae^  celle  raille  ou  ie  vous  iure  ma  foy  q'  vous 
en  repentirez.  Monseigneur  se  dist  baudouyn  oela  vault  mieulx  que 
tout  le  ieu  car  le  ieu  des  eschez  est  de  telle  propriete  quil  ne  dema'de 
que  langaige  ioyeulz/'  &c.  This  of  course  leads  to  more  violent 
language,  and  terminates  in  Charlofs  seizii^g  the  chess-board  and 
dashing  out  the  brains  of  Baldwin.  In  the  sixtji  book  of  the  '*  Philicolo*' 
of  Boccadot  a  game  is  described  with  similar  minnteness,  but  the 
courteous  conduct  of  Philicolo  is  a  striking  contrast  to  the  insolent  and 
overbearing  behaviour  of  Baldwin :  the  former  not  only  permits  his 
petulant  antagonist,  a  Castellan,  to  win  several  games,  but  when  he  at 
length  wins  and  the  other  in  a  pet  oversets  the  chess-board,  addresses 
him  in  the  following  mild  and  soothing  words, — *'  Si^or  mio,  per  cio 
che  usanza  de  piu  sauii  di  crucciarsi  a  questo  giuoco,  io  voi  men  sauio 
non  reputo,  per  che  contra  gli  Scacehi  crucciato  siate;  ma  se  voi 
haueste  ben  riguardato  il  giuoco  prima  che  guastatolo,  harreste  cono- 
sciuto  che  io  era  in  duo  tratti  matto  da  voi.  Credo  che  '1  vedeste,  ma 
per  essermi  cortese,  monstra'doui  crucciato  uoleste  il  giuoco  hauer 
perduto,  ma  cio  non  sia  cosi,  Questi  bisanti  siano  tutti  uostri,"  &c* — 
Sir,  as  it  is  customary  for  the  wisest  men  to  be  vexed  at  this  game^  I  do  not 
esteem  you  the  less  wise^  because  you  vented  your  anger  on  the  chess-men, 
but  if  you  had  considered  the  game  xsell  before  you  spoilt  it^  you  would  have 
known  that  in  two  moves  you  might  have  mated  me.  IbeKeve  you  saw  tV, 
but  in  order  to  be  courteous  to  me,  appearing  to  be  vexed^  you  pretended 
to  have  lost  the  game^  but  let  that  not  be  so^  Let  these  besants  be  all 
yours^  &c. 

There  are  several  MSS.  on  chess  deposited  in  the  British  Museum, 
of  which  I  shall  attempt  a  description,  commencing  with  the  least  im- 
portant, and  concluding  with  the  moce  valuable  ones. — MS.  Sloaa; 

*  Continocd  frmn  p.  320. 
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iOS9.  u  a  small  MS.  on  paper,  oontainiog  a  variety  of  tales  in  I^n. 
Mr,  Twiss,  in  his  very  interesting  work  on  chess,  describes  it  in  the 
following  laconic  terms:  '  Cod.  Sec.  XIV.  Sloan.  4029.  PbU.  xxiii.  X>. 
Fabula  de  ludo  Scaccartu  Two  pages  on  paper ^  of  wAtcA  it  is  almost  tm^- 
possible  to  read  a  line.*  Without  doubting  the  truth  of  Mr.  T.*s  asser- 
tion when  applied  merely  to  himself,  I  must  nevertheless  beg  leave  to 
difier  in  the  general  application  of  his  opinion ;  since,  with  little  or  no 
difficulty,  I  have  been  enabled  to  peruse  every  line  of  it.  It,  however, 
will  not  repay  the  labour  of  |)erusal,  as  it  is  a  wretched  morality  on 
chess,  similar  to  that  ascribed  to  Pope  Innocent,  which  will  be  presently 
noticed.  In  this  MS.  the  eight  squares  (pcto  puncta)  of  the  chess-boarci^ 
are  very  sagaciously  compared  to  the  eight  kinds  of  men  living  in  the 
world,  viz.  ^P^/(2^(/e,  WykkydkedejClergyyJjaymen,  Rich,  and  Poor;  the 
writer  omitting,  possibly  from  forgetfulness,  to  add  the  two  remaining' 
descriptions.  He  then  mentions  the  names  of  the  chess-men,  and  ex- 
plains their  various  moves,  which  I  shall  advert  to  in  their  proper  place. 
— Bibl.  Reg.  12  £.  xxi.  consists  of  two  pages  in  rhyme,  written  on  vel-^ 
lum,  and  called,  *  Incipit  modus  et  scientia  ludi  Scaccorvm  ;  and  the  Mora- 
lity of  Pope  Innocent,  who  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Rome  in  1198. 
This  morality  (tnoralttatis  de  Scaccarioper  dominum  Innocent iym  PapamJ^ 
is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  manuscripts  extant  on  this  game, 
but  great  doubts  exist  whether  the  holy  father  were  really  the  author 
of  so  absurd  and  trifling  a  performance,  it  being  likewise  attributed  to 
an  English  monk  of  the  same  name,  who  lived  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  13th  century. — MS.  Harl.  1275.  is  a  small  4to,  of  50  leaves 
of  parchment,  and  about  twenty-nine  lines  on  a  page.  This  is  the  work 
of  Jacobus  de  Cesulis,  entitled  *  Liber  moralis  de  ludo  Scaccorvm.  The 
first  page  has  a  border  well  illuminated  in  gold  and  colours,  repre- 
senting flowers,  birds,  angels,  &c.  The  first  letter,  which  is  an  M.  of 
about  an  inch  square,  is  ornamented  with  a  miniature  of  a  king  playing 
at  chess  with  a  philosopher.  The  drawing  is  good,  the  colours  vivid, 
and  the  whole  of  the  writing  in  tlie  manuscript  extremely  neat,  and  in 
perfect  preservation.  Dr.  Hyde,  speaking  of  this  book,  says,  that  it 
was  written  by  Jacopo  Dacciesole,  a  Dominican  friar,  before  the  year 
1 200.  There  is  a  Latin  manuscript  of  this  work  in  the  library  of  Dtes- 
den,  with  the  following  title :  *  Solatium  ludi  Scacchorum,  scihcet  regi- 
minis  ac  morum  hominum,  et  officium  Virorum  Nobilium,  quorum 
formas  si  qnis  menti  impresserit,  helium  ipsum,  et  Ludi  virtutem  corde 
faciliter,  vel  feliciter  poterit  obtinere.'  At  the  end  are  these  ikcetious 
lines — 

Finito  libro,  sit  laus  et  gloria  Christo ! 

Detur  pro  poeni  Scriptori  pulchra  puella. 

Penna,  preoor,  cessa,  quoniam  manus  est  mihi  fessa. 

Explicit  hie  lotum,  pro  poen&  da  mihi  potum.* 

*  1  am  indebted  for  tlua  ijiformation  to  an  exceedingly  curioas  Catalogue  of 
Writers  on  the  Game  of  Chess,  inserted  in  <*  A  Treatise  on  the  Game  oC  Chess ; 
containing  the  Games  on  odds,  from  the  Trai/i  des  Amateurt ;  the  Games  of  the 
celebrated  Anonymous  Modenae ;  a  variety  of  Games  actually  played,'*  &c.  By 
John  Cochrane,  Esq.  1822.  870.  Mr.  C.  has  done  no  little  scrrice  to  the  chess 
world  by  giving,  in  this  excellent  Treatise  00  Ckess,  the  games  of  the  Antm^mmu 
Modenese.  Some  of  the  games,  collected  from  actual  play,  evince  great  skilU 
particularly  that  at  p.  250.  His  defence  to  what  he  terms  <*  The  Queer^s  Paum  two 
Game,'*  at  p.  251,  and  his  notice  of  "  The  King's  Pawn  one  Game,"  arc  also  very 
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There  are  several  other  copies  of  this  work  'in  the  British'  Museuii), 
which  need  not  be  enumerated. — MS.  Cotton;  Cleop.  B.  ix.  1.  is  a  very 
curious  little  treatise  on  chess,  without  date  or  title,  written  on  vellum 
about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century..  Mr.  Twiss  says  that  it  is  con- 
tained **  in  Kven  octavo  parchment  leaves,"  but  we  must  not  infer  from 
thence  that  the  MS.  extends  throughout  the  whole  of  them,  on  the 
contrary  it  consists  of  only  nine  double-columned  pages,  each  column 
having  on  an  average  forty  lines  of  neatly  written  French  verse,  and 
illustrated  with  fifteen  coloured  diagrams.  The  work  commences  with 
the  author's  general  address  to  his  readers  : 

Seignon  un  poi  mentendez.  Lordings,  a  little  to  me  attend, 

Ki  les  gius  de  esches  amez.  Who  the  game  of  chess  love, 

£  ieo  vne  partie  vas  dirrat.  And  I  a  game  will  tell  yon, 

Solunc  iceo  ke  apria  enai.  According  as  I  have  learnt  it; 

Les  gins  partiz  uumeement.  Particularly  the  ffame-parties, 

Ke  me  vnt  apris  diuerse  gent.  That  divers  people  have  taught  me  : 

De  plusurs  meistres  les  ai  apris.  Of  many  masters  I  have  learnt  them, 

G*nt  Tcisie  lad  meat  aula.  Many  times  I  have  had  advice  : 

'  £  mult  si  pnrra  leti  amender.  And  much  it  may  be  lawful  to  amend 

Kia  tuz  les  esches  voldra  iuer.  For  all  who  chess  wish  to  play ; 

Kar  ki  ke  uoldra  ententiuement.  For  he  that  would  attentively 

Dea  gius  aprender  le  doctncment.  Of  the  rame  learn  the  science, 

Les  sutils  trez.  les  matesons.  The  subtle  moves,  the  mates, 

Les  defenses,  cum  les  aprendrons.  The  defences,  as  we  have  learnt  them, 

Bien  parra  ueer  e  parteneir.  May  well  see  and  perceive 

Ke  giuspartiz  a  g*nt  saueir.  That  he  who  of  game-parties  has  great  know- 
ledge. 

En  tntes  curz  aseurement  In  all  courts  assuredly 

Juer  purra  plus  afeitemeot.  Can  play  more  skilfully. 

Mes  vn^  genz  sount.  ke  endespit.  But  there  is  one  people  who  in  despite 

Vnt  les  giuspartiz.  e  prisent  petit.  Have  the  game-parties,  and  esteem  them  little. 

Pur  ceo  q'  poi  enseiuent  ou  nient.  Because  they  know  litUe  or  nothing  of  thi^m  : 

Me£  ceo  net  pas  a  dreit  iugement.  But  this  is  not  from  right  judgment, 

De  despire  ceo  du* t  neu  seit  la  n'ite.  To  despise  that  which  none  knows  the  truth  o f ; 

Kar  toust  pest  estre  en  curt  galle.  (For  all  may  be  at  the  French  court.) 

Kar  comcnt  purra  ben  iuger.  For  how  can  he  judge  well  of  that 

Dunt  il  ne  se  seit  riena  aider.  To  aid  which  he  knows  nothing : 
Pur  ceo  neinstdeua'tq'l  seit  certeins.  For  it  is  not  just  before  he  knows  for  certain, 

Kar  sil  fait,  tcnn  ert  pur  vilains.  For  if  he  does  so,  it  will  be  done  wrongfully. 

Then  follows  a  particular  address  to  a  friend,  which,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  argumentative  powers  of  the  writer,  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted : 

Beal  firere  souent  manez  requis.  Fair  brother,  you  have  often  requested  me, 

Ke  ieo  solum  le  mien  auis.  That  1,  according  to  my  advice, 

Les  giuspartiz  t*nslatasse.  The  gameparties  should  translate 

En  romana.  e  vus  les  enueasse.  Into  ronumce*,  and  to  you  send  them ; 

Fet  les  ai.  ore  les  receuez.  I  have  done  them — ^now  receive  them. 

Si  dit  en  ai  poi.  ne  me  blamez.  If  I  have  said  little,  do  not  blame  me, 

Kar  muh  est  grief  u*rayment.  For  truly  there  is  much  pain 
De  prendre  les  gius  p*  ensejmement.  To  learn  the  game  by  instruction, 

Ki  ne  fust  assis  a  leschekier.  Who  is  not  suited  at  the  chess-board, 

V'lom  peust  les  traiz  iuger.  Wliere  he  may  judge  of  the  moves. 

Fet  est  nekedent  ore  le  receuet.  It  is  nevertheless  done,  now  receive 

Mun  llueret.  e  pas  nel  peoplez.  My  little  book,  and  do  not  publish  it ; 


good ;  the  fron^piece  to  the  woik  exhibits  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
positions  in  Chess.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  C.'s  Treatise  will  be  found  extremely  uselul 
to  amat^rs,  and  not  undeserving  the  attention  of  more  experienced  players. 

*  This  word  doies  not  bear  in  ancient  writers  the  modem  acceptation  of  the 
term :  it  signifies  generally  the  French  tanguagCf  and,  by  implication,  works  of 
either  history  or  fable,  composed  in  that  tongue. 
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Kar  «haM  ke  trof  est  poplee« 
Mains  rait,  e  mems  est  aoiee. 
K  sens,  e  aueir.  plus  uil  ensuut. 
Kant  co*miin  est  a  tut  le  mond. 
Kar  si  les  set  sages  cle  Rome. 
Nen  seuaentplns  ke  altre  home. 
Nient  pins  ne  fast  de  eus  parle. 
Ke  daltres  ke  del  siecle  sunt  ale. 
£  si  li  or  flit  si  commmis. 
£  um  fer.  r  acer.  v  plombs. 
Nient  ne  Idt  de  greignnr  diirte. 
Ke  lautre  metal  ke  ai  nome. 
Pur  ceo  beal  frere  par  icele  fei. 
Vus  coniar,  q'  feistes  amei. 
Ke  vus  cest  liiiere  pas  naprestez. 
Si  Tus  congie  de  moi  ne  aiez. 


For  a  thiag  that  is  too  ooBunao« 

Is  less  rained  and  less  loved ; 

And  sense  and  knowledge  become  more  rile. 

When  they  are  common  to  all  the  world  : 

For  if  the  seven  wise  masters  of  Rome 

Knew  not  more  than  other  men> 

Nothing  more  would  be  said  of  them 

Than  of  others  of  that  age  that  are  passed  r 

And  if  gold  were  as  common 

As  iron,  or  steel,  or  lead, 

It  would  not  be  of  greater  deamev 

Than  the  other  metals  that  I  have  named. 

Therefore,  fair  brother,  by  this  faith, 

I  entreat  yon,  as  you  proress  friendship, 

That  yon  do  not  lend  this  book, 

If  you  have  not  leave  from  me. 


The  principal  merit  of  this  author  is,  that  be  appears  to  have  been 
the  earliest  writer  on  the  subject;  for,  in  other  respects,  his  book  con- 
tains no  openings,  and  his  ends  of  games  are  many  of  them  so  ob- 
scure, and  his  dnrections  to  play  them  so  imperfect  and  unsatisfSurtory, 
that  they  almost  defy  elucidation.  Still  many  of  them  undoubtedly 
merit  commendation,  and  afford  no  inconclusive  argument,  that  the 
knowledge  of  this  game,  at  that  early  period,  was  not  only  far  from 
being  contemptible,  but,  on  the  contrary,  exhibited  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  skill.  Some  of  the  parties  in  this  manuscript  are  designated  by 
a  particular  title,  allusive  mther  to  the  situation  of  the  pieces,  or  nature 
of  the  game ;  a  custom  introduced  probably  for  the  sake  of  assisting 
the  memory,  and  forming  a  species  ofmemoria  technica  for  the  amateur. 
The  following  list  shews  the  names  gi\ien  in  this  treatise  to  many  of 
die  parties  uid  ends  of  games : 

Game  3 . .  Kx  peot  si  prenge.  6 . .  Muse  uilain. 

4 . .  Covena'nt  lei  neint.  12. .  6iu  des  alfins. 

5. .  Ki  ne  done  chose  amee.  13.  Fol  sU  prent. 
Ne  prendra  chose  desiree. 

The  remaining  eight  games  are  without  titles  to  them* 

The  first  game  in  this  manuscript  is  introduced  by  the  following 
short  tale,  no  doubt  inserted  by  the  writer  to  induce  his  readers  to  ex- 
amine the  work,  which  even  the  interesting  game  of  chess  would  have 
failed  in  effecting,  without  the  additional  temptation  of  a  nmance^  and 
that  a  late  one  I 

Dui  baron  estient  iadls.  There  were  formerly  two  barons,. 

Ke  des  esches  vrent  apris.  Who  had  learnt  chess ; 

A  vn  ior  paratie  sasistrent.  One  day  they  aat  down 

As  esches  giuer.  e  g'ntment  mistrent.  To  play  at  chess,  and  greatly  they  staked. 


Li  vns  mist  sa  teste  pur  copore. 
Lantre  sa  fille.  sil  nel  po«t  mater. 
Tant  iuerent  kil  fust  suspris. 
Ke  sa  teste  al  giu  ont  mis. 
Mult  fnt  dolent  pur  mort  se  tint. 

Kant  la  nouele  a  la  pncele  vint. 
Ke  sU  amis  a  mort  ert  linerez. 


The  one  staked  his  head  to  be  cut  off. 

The  other  hisdauffhter,  if  heconid  not  mate  him. 

They  played  untu  he  was  surprised* 

Who  had  staked  his  head  on  the  game. 

He  was  much  troubled,  preparing  himself  for 

death. 
When  the  news  to  the  maid  oame 
lliat  her  lover  to  deaA  was  delhwed. 


Kantele  lentent.  anale  lea  desgrea.    When  she  heard  it,  down  the  steps 


A  cheu  term,  the  precise  meaning  of  which  is  not  clear. 
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Pc  la  chaambre  enla  salt  antra.  Fram  ker  chamber*  into  the  hall  tfaeantered. 

Vit  ftun  ami  susps.  mult  li  peisa*  She  saw  her  loyer  sorprised— much  she  waa 

concerned. 

Cut  ioice  estut  e  eltadia.  hbng  time  she  stoq^  and  studied 

Coment  daUii^yrer  la  piirra.  How  she  might  ddtiver  him : 

Puis  dit.  m'lt  est  fols  e  bricun.  Then  she  said,  "  He  is  Ferj  foolish 

Ke  sa  teste  met  en  raancun.  Who  his  head  puts  in  ransom 

As  esehas.  si  bleu  ne  puroeit  At  chess,  unless  he  can  well  perceire 

Vltre  le  neoflme  tret.  «  apareeit.  Beyond  ihe  ninth  mo7e»  and  see 

fiuele  dMMie  aider  la  porra.  What  thing  may  aid  him." 

Plus  ne  dit.  sis  peres  se  c<m>ca.  More  she  said  not :  her  father  was  angiy* 

£  iura  ke  mal  ot  pariee.  And  swore  it  was  ill-spoken. 
La  pucele  en  chanmbre  reestalee.  '     The  maid  returned  to  her  chamber. 

Le  chiualer  a  ki  ele  ceo  ot  dit.  The  Knight  on  what  she  had  said 

Mult  estudia.  e  tam  purnit.  Studied  much,  and  so  long  surveyed  it, 

Kil  vit  la  defense  e  la  mateson.  That  he  saw  the  defence  and  the  check-mate» 

Si  cum  nus  ici  le  aprendmm.  As  we  have  here  learnt  it. 

That  the  author  was  *  not  an  ecclesiastic  is  evident  from  the  uncom- 
plimentary allusions  to  the  clergy,  in  various  parts  of  the  Manuscript. 
Thus,  in  pag.  5.  co).  1. — 

Cist  giu  resemble  nos  lettrez. 

Nos  eueskes,  e  nos  abbez. 

Ke  tant  riche  sunt  de  g'nt  auer. 

E  tant  sages  de  terrien  sauer. 

£  a  degre  e  tut  aesuent. 

Lur  almes  liuerent  a  turment. 

Si  ke  le  diable  uoillent  v  nun. 

Les  liuerent  a  perdicion. 

Kar  il  alieuent  lilies  e  fiz. 

£  lur  porenz  (?)  e  lur  norrtz.  &c.  8ic, 

At  the  end  of  this 'MS.  are  the  following  Latin  lines  on  the  mpVM 
o£  the  pieces  at  Chess : 

if  It  pedes  ad  bellum  prior  incipit  ip'e  dnellum. 
Peigtt  in  obli^uum  punctum  feriens  inimicum. 
Alpneus  in  triueis  parat  insidias  inimicis. 
Pugnat  potenter  temptatq'  ferire  latenter. 
Miles  io  aduerso  puncto  mediante  relicto. 
Prosilit  &  fortem  psosternit  fortior  hostem. 
Linea  si  pateat  roco.  capit  omne  q'd  obsta^ 
Pergit  in  obliquum  reguis  femina  punctum» 
Si  scacces  regem  r^;alem  perdere  sedemi 
Cogitur.  &  totus  sit  de  seae  remotus. 
Die  regi  scaccum.  si  semita  non  patet  illi« 
Matus  erit  factus.  nusq*m  latuisse  coactut. 

These  lines  are  taken,  with  a  slight  variation,  from  a  short  poem  on 
chess,  (Bibl,  Regia  Ift  E,  xxi,J  entitled,  **  Incipit  modus  et  scientia  ludi 
Scaccorym^*  which  will  he  mentioned  in  its  proper  place,  as  will  like- 
wise another  treatise  (in  the  same  Manuscript)  attributed  to  Pope  Inno- 
cent, and  entitled,  "  Sequitur  qtuBdam  moraUias  de  Scaccario^  p<r  Dqmi" 
num  Irmocentium  Papam," 

There  is  a  Chess  MS.  in  the  King's  Lihrary,  marked  Id  A.  xviii., 

*  The  chambers  of  the  ladies  abont  the  period  of  this  manuscript  were  constructed 
of  wooden  boards  or  shingles,  and  called  chambers  or  bowers,  probably  from  their 
resemblance  to  an  arbour.  The  hall,  in  which  the  noblemen  and  their  feudatories 
resided,  formed  a  separate  building,  connected  dther  by  a  flight  of  steps,  or  a  long 
and  narrow  passage. 
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coosidenbly  longer  than  that  just  described,  and  oontainhi^  not  only 
all  the  poBrtions  m  that  treatise,  but  many  additional   games.     The 
writer  has  evidently  finrmed  his  book  on  the  foondatioii  of  the  £ommer^ 
and  has  extended  it  to  nearly  two  thousand  lines.     The  naaaes  <if  the 
games  are  as  follows : 

Gum  l..Giiydeckr^.  Gane  2B. . Meschef  iet hon  pcsacr.  ' 

3..Giijdeckr^.  29..Lachaoe40cluDalar. 

3..Giiydeckr'.  30..LAchaoe  deiereecdecbi^. 

4..LegiiydedaiDei.  31..Biaifi 

5. .  Le  guy  de  damojidct.  32. .  F<A.  a 

6. .  Le  guy  de  aUios.  33. .  Lj 

7. .  Le  gay  de  elfins.  34..  Lei 

8. . Le  gay  de  and.  35..Levca 

9. .  Le  goT  de  coaenan't.  36. .  Le  liaat  enpriae. 

10. .  Guy  at  p'pre  coolbiioa'.  37. .  Le  guy  de  cn'dnt. 

11. .  Guy  de  p'pre  confusioia'.  38  .  Ky  pot  ae  pnaige. 

13. .  Guy  de  p'pre  confoaoa'.  39. .  La  batalie  aamn  amy. 

13..MalaaM.  40..LetreteBriilc 

14. .  Gay  cotiifiaii*  41..Le  treteonlile. 

15. .  Le  gay  ooCidian.  42. .  Ly  dcsperex. 

16. .  Le  poynt  catrm'ge.  43. .  Ly  ncrnefiooa. 

17. .  Le  poynt  estran'ge.  44..Ly  meroelioaa. 

18. .  Ky  pcsde  aey  salae.  45. .  De  pom*  ferce  borne  fet. 

19..KyiiedoaiieceokeUeyiiieiie  46. .  Mnae  Tyleyn. 

p'ot  ke  deiare«  47. .  Le  gay  de  dames  ft  de  da- 

20. .  Bicn  tfooe.  mopeics. 

21..Bealpetis.  48. .  Fol  a  aey  fie. 

22. .  Mieot  rant  engyn  ke  force.  49. .  Ha*  no  title* 

23. .  Ky  est  laiges  est  sages.  50. .  Mai  yeysyn. 

24. .  Ky  doane  ganye.  51 . .  Has  no  HtU, 

25.. Le  gay  de  ly  enginoas  e  ly  52..Leniatde  feroes. 

ooneytooa.  53. .  Floor  de  gays. 

26. .  Cooenaa't  fet  ley.  54. .  Le  batalie  de  Rokea. 

27. .  De  pres  sen  ioyst  ky  de  lojns  55. .  Dable  escbec 

▼eyt. 

The  MS.  opens  with  the  following  preface,  taken  firom  that  prefixed 
to  the  Cotton  Manuscript: 

Icy  comtcaU  ies  iup^tiez  des  Etches* 

SeignoarSy  rn  poy  entendez.  V*.  reqoer  ke  t<*p  ne  le  puplies. 

V*.  ke  Ies  gias  des  eschez  ames.  Meyns  vaut  &  meyns  est  amee. 

E  ieo  m  p*tie  V*.  dirray.  E  sens  &  auer  plus  vtl  ensou't. 

Solanc  ceo  ke  apris  enay.  Ka'nt  co'mon  sou't  a  tut  le  mo'nd. 

De  pluKures  mestres  Ies  ay  apris.  Kar  si  H  set  sage  de  rome. 

Grau't  ueisdie  i  ad  moy  est  auys.  Ne  siussent  plus  ke  altre  home. 

Kar  ky  Toudra  ente*tiaeroe't.  Nient  pins  ne  fiit  ore  de  ens  p'le. 

Des giusp'tiez  apred re  le  doctDeroe't.  Ke  des  altres  ke  del  siede  su't  passe. 

Les  suttls  trayz  &  Ies  matey sou'nes.  E  si  It  or  fut  si  comuns. 

Les  defenses  cu*  les  apre'deromes.  Q*n  fer  oo  assez  ou  plumbs. 

En  tute  cours  assenreme't.  11  ne  fut  de  plus  chierte. 

Juer  porra  le  plus  afeiteme't.  Ke  altre  metal  q'  ay  nome. 
Met  V*.  ke  ceste  liueret  en  auez. 
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DUBLIN^    IN    1822. 

Dublin  is  a  miniature  of  London :  it  is  built  like  a  metropolis,  and 
lias  its  squares  and  great  streets.     It  is  not  like  any  of  the  great  pro- 
vincial towns  which  are  places  of  trade,  and  only  inhabited  by  persons 
more  or  less  directly  connected  with  trade ;  nor  is  it,  like  Bath,  a 
great  theatre  of  amusement.     It  exhibits  the  same  variety  of  ranks  as 
London.     It  has  its  little  court,  its-viceroy,  with  all  the  attendants  upon 
his  reflected  royalty ;  it  has  its  little  aristocracy  and  its  leaders  of  bon 
ton;  it  has  its  ccMrporation  ;  it  has. its. Lord  Mayor,  and  all  the  pagean- 
try of  city  grandeur;  it  has  its  manufacturing,  its  mercantile,  and  its 
monied  interests :  it  is  the  Westminster  of  Ireland,  and  is  accordingly 
the  locus  in  fjuo  of  judges,  barristers,  attorneys,  &c.     Almost  every 
thing  we  find  in  London  may  be  found  also  in  Dublin.     The  difference 
IS  but  in  degree,  and  the  similitude  may  be  traced  in  the  minutest  de- 
tails.    Dublin  has  its  club-rooms,  just  as  we  have  our's  in  St.  James's- 
street ;  there  are  also  balls  on  the  same  aristocratic  plan  as  ours  at  Al- 
mack's ;  and  the  gardens  attached  to  the  Rotunda  are,  during  th^ 
season,  lighted  up  in  humble  and  distant  imitation  of  Vauxhall.    Dublin 
too  resembles  the  English  capital  in  its  ebbs  and  flows.     At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  long  vacation  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  take 
winig,  and  the  whole  moveable  population  disembogues  itself  into  the 
cottages,  villas,  and  mansions  which  line  the  Bay.     Before  the  Union 
the  resemblance  was,  no  doubt,  more  complete  ;  and  the  state  9f  society 
then  existing  must  have  been  exceedingly  worthy  of  observation,  and 
the  varieties  it  presented  highly  entertaining.     The  recollections  of 
this  period  cherished  by  tlie  elder  inhabitants  of  Dublin  are  very  lively, 
and  their  representations  of  the  great  excitement  and  festivity  which 
prevailed  are  probably  correct.     While  the  rich  nobles  and  gentry 
were  attending  in  their  places  in  the  parliament,  all  was  gaiety  and  ani- 
mation.    The  wealth  which  was  necessarily  diffused,    increased  the 
shrewdniess  and  enlivened  the  humour  of  the  most  quickwitted  people  of 
Europe.     The  very  chairmen,  porters,  and  shoe-blacks  (a  fraternity 
now,  alas !  nearly  extinct)  partook  the  general  hilarity,  and  cracked 
such  jokes  and  said  such  excellent  things  as  they  are  now  seldom  heard 
to  utter.     The  mob,  previous  to  the  extinction  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
took  a  warm  interest  in  the  subjects  of  its  debates,  which  were  of  a 
popular   nature;  and  several   choice   spirits   arose,  whose   feats  and 
prowess  are  recorded  in  many  a  ballad  and  ditty.     Parties  ran  high, 
and  one  quarter  of  the  city  was  sometimes  arrayed  against  the  other. 
The  coal-porters  were  at  one  time  at  variance  with  the  weavers  of  the 
Liberty  ;  the  burden  of  their  war-cry  ran  thus : — 

'*  WeMl  not  feave  a  weaver  alive  in  the  Combe*, 
We'll  cut  their  wef^,  and  we'll  break  their  loom." 

But  the  feuds  of  the  coal-porters  and  weavers  are  now  nearly  forgotten. 
Had  they  not  had  a  bard,  we  should  not  now  have  mentioned  them. 
At  this  period  a  slang  arose,  and  very  generally  prevailed  amongst  the 

.    ■„    lip. ■».■■■■  ^  ..■  ■        ■  ■      ■  ■■ 

*  The  Combe  in  Dublin  is  near  St.  Patrick's  (Swia*8  !)  cathedral ;  the  situation  is 
a  low  one,  and  we  presume  that  it  should  properly  be  spelled  without  the  final  «. — 
See  Johnson's  Dictionary,  v.  Comb,  and  Camden's  Britannia,  by  Gibson. 
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lower  ofden»  wliich  was  of  a  most  curknis  ehancter,  juid  liiiich  gm 
addidonal  ze^t  to  their  farciGal  tayings  and  jests.     The  dialogue 
tweeo  two  shoeblacks  playing  pitch  and  toss^   which  iqppeared.    m 
Edgeworth's  Irish  Bulk,  b  exquiute  in  its  kind.     What  dandy  o€  the 
hiCTest  water  could  make  n  proposition  to  a  brother  fop  in  a  finer 
spirit  ofatfouement  than  that  c<m¥eyed  in  the  phrase — ^<^Thn,  will  yoa 
sky  a  copper  V*  and  the  glorious .  conclusion  spoken  in  a  tone  of  aoch. 
profligate  valour,  and  "  So  1  gives  it  him,  plaise  your  honour,  into  the 
bread-basket  with  my  bread-winner  (knife)  up  to  Uie  Lanmey  (maker's 
name)  T    Even  better  than  this  we  deem  **  Tke  n^kt  hefirt  Lgrry  mms 
$iretcked^  one  of  the  best  slang  songs  ever  made.    In  the  reeords  a£ 
Irish  crime  such  offenders  aa  Larry  are  often  found.    Our  CHd  Bailey 
culprits  are  dark,  gloomy  knaves ;  but  the  Irish  rogues  are  all  Mac- 
heaths  and  Don  Juans  in  their  way,  "  gay,  bold,  dashing  viUains."' 
An  Irishman  was  asked  by  an  acquaintance  one  day  why  he  looked  so 
sad.     "  Ah !"  was  his  reply,  "  I  have  just  taken  leave  for  ever  of  one 
of  the  pleasantest  fellows,  a  friend  of  mine,  whom  the  world  ever  saw."* 
— **  How,  for  ever  V — "  Yes,  for  ever ;  he's  to  be  hanged  to-day  for  a 
burglary!''    It  was  a  fact  that  this  gentleman,  now  enjoying  name 
and  station^  used  to  frequent  the  Dublin  Newgate,  and  found  his  boon 
companions  among  some  oi  its  inmates ;  and  certainly  those  who  have 
a  stomach  strong  enough  for  coarse  low  humour,  could  not  make  a 
better  selection. 

While  Dublin  was  the  seat  of  legislature,  there  was  a  great  commix- 
ture of  the  Bar  with  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons :  almost 
every  lawyer  of  any  eminence  had  a  seat  in  parliament ;  the  scene  was 
a  strange  one.     Not  merely  all  interests,  but  all  the  varieties  of  human 
character  had  their  suitable  representations.     In  the  British  House  of 
Commons  the  active  men  are  all  endowed  with  much  the  same  quali- 
ties :  there  is  some  small  distinction  between  the  great  orators  and  the 
men  of  business ;  every  .man  is  expected,  however,  to  exhibit  good 
sense  and  information.     In  the  Irish  parliament  it  was  not  so.  '  Busi- 
ness was  carried  on  there  in  every  pos^ble  diversity  of  means.    There 
were  the  flghting  members,  ready  to  take  off  an  obnoxious  man  if  be 
did  but  "  bite  his  thumb  ;**  there  were  the  jokers,  who  prostrated  a  foe 
with  a  hon  motf  or  a  sneer  at  his  expense;  there  were  the  vehement 
declairoers,  whose  weapon  was  invective,  and  who  levelled  abuse  at 
him  whose  views  and  reasonings  they  could  not  impugn.     Let  any  one 
look  to  the  Irish  debates,  and  he  will  And  ample  fund  for  astonishnient. 
The  entire  city  used  to  be  pervaded  with  anxiety  upon  the  subject 
under  discussion  in  the  house.     Multitudes  used  to  throng  its  avames 
and  cheer  the  popular  members.     All  this  is  now  past,  and  the  scene 
is  comparatively  dull ;  but  there  is  yet  much  in  Dublin  to  repay  en- 
quiry skilfully  directed,  and  to  excite  interest.     The  great  pn^yrietois 
no  longer  residing  in  Dublin,  the  first  place  in  society  has  natnrslly 
devolved  to  the  Bar,  which,  generally  speaking,  is  held  in  higher 
estimation  in  Ireland  than  in  this  country.    The  profession  is  by  no 
nieans  so  much  detached  as  here,  and  a  counsellor,  as  he  is  termeo,  is 
expected  to  be  not  merely  acquainted  with  law,  but  to  be  well-informed 
on  every  subject,  and  he  is  accordingly  regarded  as  an  authority  upon 
all  points.     An  English  practitioner  would  be  much  surprised  at  the 
course  of  an  Irish  barrister's  life.     The  courts  do  not  sit  till  near  eleven 
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o'clock,  and  no  businew  is  done  after  dinner.  There  are  no  inm  of 
court»  and  each  individual  lives  in  that  part  of  die  city  he  chooses. 
The  judges  lead  an  easy  life ;  there  is  seldom  any  press  of  busihess^ 
and  in  Chancery  we  heueve  there  is  not  (when  will  the  same  be  said 
of  the  English  court  ?),  a  single  case  in  arrear.  Nor  is  this  strange^ 
when  it  is  considered  that,  for  a  country  so  greatly  inferior  in  weuth 
an^  sixe,  the  same  number  of  courts  and  jud^^es  is  constituted. 
Strictly,  this  is  not  the  case  as  to  Chancery,  there  being  in  Ireland 
no  vice-chancellor ;  but  when  the  business  of  appeals  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  the  duty  of  the  Chancellor  there  as  speaker,  are  considered, 
the  position  may  be  made  with  safety.  The  courts  are  all  held  in  the 
same  building,  to  which  also  are  attached  the  various  law  offices* 
It  is  a  very  handsome  edifice.  In  the  centre  stands  a  fine  circular 
hall  with  a  dome,  and  the  passages  to  the  courts  open  around.  It  is 
the  custom  for  all  barristers,  whether  having  any  business  or  not,  to 
attend  each  day  during  term  a  few  hours  in  this  hall,  around  which 
they  walk,  intermixed  with  attorneys  and  suitors.  Here  circulates* 
speaking  without  a  metaphor,  all  the  tattle  and  news  of  the  city* 
There  can  be  no  more  i^eeable  lounge.  The  late  Mr.  Curran  was  ia 
the  habit  of  passing  some  time  in  the  hall  of  the  Four  Courts,  as  il  is 
called,  each  day  ;  and  here,  after  playing  off  his  puns  and  saying  his 
ffood  things,  he  used  to  make  up  his  occasional  dinner-parties,  to  whidi 
he  invited  the  cleverest  of  the  young  men  he  met,  and  among  whom»  til) 
his  latest  hour,  he  was  the  youngest  of  all.  To  them  he  gave  abundance 
of  wine,  in  the  use  of  which  he  was  himself  sparing.  Kind  and  b^ne* 
volent  to  each,  every  guest  felt  at  ease,  and  the  incomparable  host 
himself  without  ceremony  abandoned  and  resumed  his  seat,  walked 
about  discoursing  delicious  eloquence,  or  took  up  his  violoncello  as  he 
felt  inclined.  In  the  habits  of  the  profession  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing 
tp  remark  beyond  their  general  character,  which  partakes  more  of 
pleasure  and  (may  we  say  so  ?)  genteel  life  than  does  that  of  our  den»> 
zens  of  the  Temple  and  Lincoln's  Inn. 

The  traders  of  Dublin  are  divided  into  three  descriptions,  which 
are  strongly  distinguished.  There  is  the  Corporation  class,  which  i8» 
perhaps,  the  least  reputable ;  the  great  Catholic  body,  and  the  Presby- 
terian, which  last  is  chiefly  engaged  in  the  linen  and  American  trade» 
It  is  among  the  second  that  the  stranger  will  find  most  matter  for 
observation.  Their  religion  has  raised  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
^em  and  other  classes  of  the  community,  and  in  consequence  they 
retain  more  traces  of  the  old  Irish  customs  and  mode  of  life.  The  in- 
stitution of  fitting  two,  and  often  three  days  each  week,  as  well  asiii 
Lent,  is  a  great  prevention  of  social  intercourse  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  The  rules  of  Uie  Church  are  observed  in  Dublin  with  the 
utmost  strictness, — a  strictness  unknown  elsewhere.  Among  them- 
selves they  live  in  a  style  of  great  hospitality  and  luxury.  Indeed  the 
same  may  be  observed  of  the  mode  of  life  of  all  classes  in  DuUin. 
.The  market  is  very  fine;  the  supplv  of  fish,  that  prime  article  in.an 
epicure's  catalogue  of  the  goods  of  life,  ample  and  regular  in  all  its 
species,  shell,  wliite,  red,  &c.  The  common  beverage,  that  most 
used,  and  though  cheapest,  most  prized,  is  whisky-punch.  Though 
called  punch,  it  would,  however,  as  most  frequently  drunk,  be  more . 
properly  denominated  toddy  ;  the  essential  difference  being,  as  we  ap- 
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prebend,  that  punch  contains  lemon  and  that  toddy  does  not.    -Whisky 
is  of  two  kinds — malt,  and  corn,  that  is,  made  from  barley  or  from  oats, 
the  first  of  which  is  most  esteemed.     But  there  is  another  disdnctioiiy 
and  that  is  between  parliament  whisky,  and  poteen,  or  whisky  made 
in  defiance  of  parliament  and  all  its  ordinances,  in  a  small  still  or 
pot.     This  last  acquires,  from  the  use  of  turf  or  peat  in  the  process,   a 
smoked  taste,  as  to  the  agreeableness  of  which  there  is  great  diversity 
of  sentiment,  the  strong  preponderance  of  authorities  being  in  favour 
of  the  smoke.     The  spirit  is  an  excellent  spirit,  "  a  dainty  spirit,"  as 
Shakspeare  says.     It  is  not  very  palatable  to  one  who  has  revelled  on 
claret  and  hock  and  Burgundy,  but  it  is  sweet  and  delicious  to  those 
habituated  to  drink  it,  and  it  is  extremely  innocent;     It  may  be  safely 
said,  that  an  excess  in  quantity  of  alcohol  can  be  taken  in  no  shape 
less  injurious  ;  and  assuredly  the  potency  of  its  malignity  is  well  tried* 
The  good  old  days  are  gone  when  the  door  was  used  to  be  locked,  and 
the  guests  kept  in  durance  till  they  became  quite  drunk  :  but  a  great 
deal  of  hard  drinking  yet  prevails  in  Dublin.     The  middle  classes  are 
very  much  disposed  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  table ;  nor  are  they 
without  a  tendency  to  another  modish  vice.     They  play  cards  for  soma 
small  and  trivial  indeed  in  the  apprehension  of  a  dowager  at  Bath,  or  a 
man  of  mettle  in  town,  but  yet  considerable  when  the  circumstances 
of  the  parties  are  taken  into  account.     The  wife  of  a  man  not  worth, 
root  and  branch,  as  the  saying  is,  10,000/.  perhaps  not  half  that  sum, 
will  lose  on  occasion  six  or  eight  or  ten  pounds  at  loo;  and  her  husband 
will  be  guilty  of  a  more  masculine  indiscretion,  and  perhaps  double 
that  amount.     Supper  is,  in  Dublin,  a  meal  of  great  enjoyment.     At 
supper  it  was  that  often  during  the  latter  years  of  the  last  century  die 
whole  company  used  to  stand  up,  join  hands,  and  sing  all  together  the 
bold  national  anthem  of  Erin  go  bragh.     The  effect  of  this  was  wonder- 
ful.    It  was  enough  to  have  animated  the  veriest  slave  and  coward. 
Old  and  young,    the  aged  sire,  and  the  youthful  beauty,  all  united 
their  voices  and  hands.     We  apprehend  that  many  a  democrat  must 
thus  have  been  created.     Stubborn,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  heart 
chat  could  thus  resist  the  example  of  age  and  the  influence  of  enthusi- 
astic beauty.     This  meal  continues  to  be  the  chosen  one.     During 
the  course  of  the  previous  evening,  the  members  of  the  party  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  each  other  ;  restraint  has  worn  off—little  friend- 
ships have  grown  up — people  have  attached  themselves  to  each  other 
— the  belles  have  selected  their  admirers,  and  all  sit  down  with  fresh 
zest  for  enjoyment,  and  with  the  anticipation  of  separating  to  impart 
its  sweet  melancholy.     To  dinner  belong  your  discussions  of  politics, 
and  sombre  dissertations  on  the  weather.     More  jocund  themes  attend 
supper.    There  is  mirth  and  song  and  laughter ;  and  the  maid,  who  has 
been  coy  and  reserved  during  the  preceding  hours,  at  length  smiles 
fevour. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  affirmed  that  literature  has  made  less  progress 
among  the  Catholic  gentry  of  Dublin  than  any  description  of  indivi- 
duals in  these  countries.  They  are,  however,  in  their  manners  easy 
and  cheerful,  and  endowed  with  that  natural  courtesy  which  is  the  great 
characteristic  of  the  Irish  people.  In  England  we  are  too  much  a 
people  of  business — ^a  "  nation  of  shopkeepers,"  as  we  arc  somewhat 
severely  called.     Our  gravity  does  tend  to   produce  somewhat    of 
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morosencss.  In  Ireland  every  man  seems  to  be  more  or  less  a  man  of 
pleasure.  We  see  few  persons  wedded  to  and  delighting  in  one  occu« 
pation  as  with  us  at  home.  There  is  a  large  body,  the  Presbyterian 
settlers  in  the  north,  to  whom  these  observations  apply  with  less  force ; 
but  there  is  no  question  that  the  original  Scottish  character  has  been 
much  mellowed  by  transplanting  into  the  Irish  soil.  We  are  apt  to 
confound  the  various  descriptions  of  Irish,  but  the  distinctions  are 
worth  remarking.  In  Dublin  a  judicious  cicerone  may  point  out  the 
dissipated  and  refined  southern,  the  primitive  Milesian  of  the  west,  and 
the  more  sober  and  stem  inhabitant  of  the  north,  all  strongly  con- 
trasted to  an  observing  eye,  and  the  brogue  of  each  varying  in  charac- 
ter and  richness.  In  England  many  a  wealthy  manufacturer  or  factor 
would  prefer  to  hear  himself  termed  tradesman  to  gentleman ;  but  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water  it  is  not  so.  Every  man  is  there  a  gentle* 
man.  We  cannot  better  illustrate  this  fact  than  by  mentioning  that  the 
term  esquire  is  almost  universally  applied.  There  is  no  middle  class 
in  Ireland ;  there  are  no  individuals  who  can  be  content  with  being 
well  fed  and  clothed,  and  remaining  in  their  original  grade  in  society. 
As  soon  as  an  Irish  trader  makes  a  little  money,  he  extends  his  domes- 
tic, not  his  mercantile  establishment..  He  applies  the  surplus  not  to 
augmentation  of  his  capital,  but  to  increase  of  his  pleasures.  There  is 
a  great  want  of  proper  pride,  and  a  great  prevalence  of  vanity.  People 
retire  from  trade  in  Ireland  with  such  means  as  in  England  they  would 
begin  upon. 

This,  however,  all  tends  to  make  the  people,  if  not  respectable,  at 
least  pleasant,  which  the  Irish  may  be  said  emphatically  to  be.  In 
society  there  is  less  coldness  and  reserve  and  hauteur  than  in  England. 
Let  us  here  be  understood  to  speak  of  the  middle  classes ;  among 
which  in  every  country  the  national  character  and  peculiarities  are  most 
visible.  The  upper  ranks  in  Ireland,  the  great  proprietors  and  nobles, 
are  much  the  same  as  individuals  holding  the  same  station  amongst  us. 
On  entering  society  in  Dublin,  a  stranger  will  be  much  struck  by  the 
animation  of  the  party ;  the  absence  of-— we  were  going  to  write,  .tnau- 
taU'honte;  the  haste  which  individuals  make  to  commit  themselves,  as 
it  is  termed ;  the  freedom  with  which  every  man  gives  his  sentiments  ; 
and,  to  speak  the  truth,  the  real  ability  and  powers  of  elocution  with 
which  he  defends  and  explains  them. 

The  politics  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin  are  very  much  provincial ; 
indeed  questions  immediately  affecting  the  country  are  sufficiently  nu- 
merous and  important  to  occupy  attention.  But  what  may  be  called 
imperial  policy  is  as  little  heeded  or  thought  of  as  the  approximation  of 
two  planets ;  an  event  probably  affecting  us,  but  in  a  degree  so  minute, 
and  so  remotely,  as  to  occasion  us  scarce  a  passing  thought.  There 
does  not  prevail  in  Dublin  that  general  acquaintance  with  the  cha- 
racters of  public  men,  or  with  the  state  of  parties,  which  we  find  in 
this  city.  The  press  of  Dublin  is  a  subject  too  delicate  and  too  much 
open  to  controversy,  for  us  to  enlarge  upon ;  but  we  will  remark,  that 
the  sweeping,  slapdash,  discursive,  colloquial  style  common  in  the 
newspapers,  is  very  characteristic.  The  writing  is,  in  point  of  literary 
merit,  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  London  journals.  Though  news- 
papers are  cheaper  in  Ireland  than  here,  they  have  small  circulation 
among  the  lower  classes  in  Dublin;  nor  have  we  remarked  in  any  of 
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the  alehouses  any  newspaper  '  taken  in  here/  as  la  frequent  in  Londo; 
These  people  have  certainly,  as  their  superiors  seem,  to  think  they 
have,  lost  all  political  weight  and  consideration.     The  mechanics 
tradesmen  all  unite,  however  else  they  may  differ,  in  hewaiUng  the 
Union,  which  they  deem  to  have  been  fatal  to  Ireland,  because  in^ 
jurious  to  them  immediately,  and  to  their  city.     It  is  certain,  however^ 
that  since  that  measure,  Dublin  has  been  most  considerably  enlai^ged 
and  improved.     It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  cause  of  this  enlargement 
and  improvement ;  there  Ib  no  question  that  the  trade  of  the  city  has 
declined.     Belfast  and  Cork  have  possessed  themselves  of  a  part  of 
what  did  once  belong  to  the  capital ;  and  minor  sea-ports  now  corre- 
spond directly  with  London  and  Liverpool,  and  the  foreign  ports,  with 
all  of  which  they  used  formerly  to  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  get  com- 
modities from  the  Dublin  merchant.     This  is  not  a  consequence  of  the 
Union,  but  of  the  progress  of  trade,  and  general  advancement  of  the 
comitry.     There,  are  in  Dublin  no  bouses  vacant— none  of  the  niaa- 
sions  of  the  nobility  have  gone  to  ruin ;  some  have  fallen  into  the 
plebeian  hands  of  opulent  lawyers  axid  merchants ;  many  are  converted 
into  public  institutions  and  schools,  and  a  great  proportion  into  hotela. 
By  this  transition  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin  ar«  naturally  much  affected^ 
and  with  many  a  bitter  expression   of  sorrow  they  point  out  to   the 
stranger  tbje  forn^er  residences  of  the  various  noble  Dailies.     The 
Irish  are  a  vain  people,  and  impressed  with  a  reverence  £br  lords  and 
ladies  of  high  degree,  very  different  from  honest  blunt  John  Bull's 
sentiments  on  that  score ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  the  loss 
of  so  much  gopd  company  is  felt  as  a  considerable  aggravation  of  the 
solid  and  substantial  injury  which  the  Union  occasioned  the  citiaens  of 
the  Irish  metropolis. 

The  number  of  hotels  in  Dublin  is  prodigious.  All  the  members 
of  parliament,  going  and  returning,  pass  a  few  days  in  Dublin :  it  was 
formerly  a  great  capital,  the  seat  of  legislation ;  it  is  now  a  great  place 
of  passage.  Dublin  is  now  as  great  as  it  was  at  the  Union ;  not  as 
great  as.  it  would  have  been,,  had  that  Union  not  taken  place.  The 
aversion  to  the  Union,  as  a  measure  of  policy,  has  augmented  and 
maintained  that  dislike  of  England,  which  was  once  so  strong  in  Ire- 
land, but  which  is  rapidly  vanishing.  The  highest  sense  of  the  value 
and  merit  of  English  sobriety,  prudence,  industry,  and  exactness,  is 

feneral ;  but  the  coldness  and  reserve  of  the  character  is  ofa^cted  to. 
*here  is  no  doubt  that  the  Irish  are  emulous  of  our  virtues ;  and  it 
would  be  well  did  we  resolve  to  adopt  the  excellencies  of  their  temper 
and  good  nature.  There  is  one  article,  die  improvement  in  respect  of 
which  we  may  condescend  to  notice,  as  (see  Lord  Londonderry's  speech 
on  the  State  of  the  Nation)  one  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  vouchsated  le 
make  it  the  subject  of  grave  congratulation  to  the  legislature.  With  such 
an  authority,  we  run  no  risk  of  derogating  horn  our  dignity  by  adverting 
to  it.  We  have  the  happiness  of  stating,  that  within  the  last  fifty  years 
the  habits  of  the  Irish  people  have  improved,  in  point  of  cleanliness,  in 
a  degree  almost  inconceivable.  They  are  still  &r  from  that  martinet 
purity  which  we  boast;  but  except  in  minor  and  trivial  particulars,  the 
inhabitants  of  Dublin  are  little  less  cleanly  than  those  of  London.  Most 
of  the  hotels  are  kept  in  as  good  order  as  any  here.  It  is  true  we  do 
not  see  the  outer  steps  and  window-stones  of  that  dazzling  and  Cretan. 
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iprhfteness  they  exhibit  in  England ;  but  it  will  be  found,  that  wherever 
comfort  demands  that  the  brush  and  the  scrubbing-block  should  be, 
they  have  been.     In  the  north  of  Ireland,  strange  as  it  will  sound  to 
English  ears,  may  be  found  $  perfect  pattern  of  cleanliness :  the  houses 
of  die  people  engaged  in  the  linen  manufacture,  are  many  of  them  as 
scrupulously  and  fastidiously  neat  and  pure  as  possible.     These  re* 
marks,  however,  must  be  cokifmed  to  the  more  comfortable  and  happy 
classes  of  the  community.     We  will  not  speak  of  the  peasantry;  but 
directing  ourselves  alone  to  the  population  of  Dublin,  we  must  say,  that 
it  contains  a  large  mass  of  human  beings  in  the  most  squidid  and 
wretched  condition.      An  establishment  for  the  relief  and  reception 
of  mendicants  does  exist  in  Dublin :   it  is  maintained  by  voluntary 
subscriptions,  there  being,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  no  poor-laws  in 
Ireland.     But  we  mean  to  refer  to  a  description  of  individuals  who  do 
not  fall  properly  under  the  description  of  paupers,  or  constitute  a  fit 
object  for  alms, — ^we  speak  of  the  inferior  orders  of  tradespeople  and 
mechanics.     There  is  a  part  of  Dublin  called  the  Liberty,  almost  wholly 
inhabited  by  these  persons.    St.  Giles's,  or  the  most  wretched  lane  of 
London,  is  splendid  compared  with  it.     We  were  informed  that  the 
Earl  of  Meath,   whose  property  it  is,  .actually  gets   no  rent ;  and 
that  the   old    law  doctrine    of  General   Occupancy   prevails.     The 
houses  are  most  of  them  ruinous,  but  having  been  originally  well 
built  and  of  good  materials,  they  hold  together.     The  languishing 
state  of  the  woollen  and  silk  trades  in  Ireland  has  had  its  effect,  but 
liie  evil  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  great  mischief  under  which  that 
country  sufiers,  the  smallness  of  the  recomp^nce  of  jabour. .   In  London, 
too,  there  is  much  squalid  misery,  but  it  is  more  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
the  way  than  in  Dublin.     Keeping  to  the  west  end  of  the  town  here, 
nothing  but  opulence  presents  itself:  penury'  hides  itself  in  remote  re- 
treats.   But  in  Dublin  he  must  step  warily  who  desires  to  avoid  the  view 
of  wretchedness.    It  is  not  possible  to  walk  in  any  direction  half  an  hour 
without  getting  among  the  loathsome  habitations  of  the  poor.     In  tra- 
versing Dublin,  the  stranger  will  feel  with  peculiar  force  the  poet's 
emotion,  when,  contrasting  a  rural  retreat  mtik  the  city,  he  says  of  the 
former — 

"  Here  was  not  mingled  in  the  city's  pomp. 
Of  life's  extremes^  the  grandeur  and  ^e  gloom  V* 

The  first  view  of  Dublin  is  prepossessing ;  Sackville-street,  by  vi4iich 
the  traveller  from  Howth  enters,  is  one  of  the  finest  streets  in  Europe ;  and 
M  he  passes  through  it,  and  over  Carliale^btidge,  the  Post-office  and  die 
Custom-house  are  seen,  a  glimpse  of  the  Courts  is  obtained,  and  the 
Bank  and  College  lie  immediately  in  the  way.  But  these  are  almost  all 
that  are  to  be  seen;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  first  emotion  of  a 
stranger  arriving  in  Dublin,  is  admiration ;  and  that  disappointment 
succMds.  llie  Bank  was  formerly  the  House  of  Parliament.  It  is  of 
Grecian  architecture,  and  for  purity  and  elegance,  stands,  we  believe, 
unrivalled  in  these  isks.  Its  beauty  has  been  somewhat  impaired  since 
it  felt  kito  ihe  hands  of  the  monied  gentry.  It  was  surroimded  by  a 
series  of  porticos,  the  apt  resort  of  Eloquence  and  dbe  Muses ;  but  the 
worthy  Directors  have  erected  in  the  interstices  between  the  columns,  a 
stout  rampart -of  stone  and  mortar,  thus  adding  to  the  security  of  their 
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coflers  and  the  spacioiiftnefts  of  the  building,  however  they  may  Ita 
detracted  from  the  beauty  of  the  architecture.     The  Exchangee   is   a 
handsome  building,  but  unhappily  stands  at  the  head  of  a  street  of 
which  it  does  not  occupy  the  centre.     A  precisely  similar  fault  in  the 
site,  it  may  be  remarked,  injures  the  e£Pect  of  the  Exchange  at  Jjiver* 
pool.     Dublin  Castle,  the  town  residence  of  the  Viceroy,  is  situated 
upon  an  hill :  it  is  well  built,  chiefly  of  stone,  and  has  .a  Tery  lordly 
and   imposing  appearance.     The  servant  is  better  lodged  Uian   has 
master  at  St.  James's.     There  are  two  large  and  handsome  quadrangles, 
in  the  upper  of  which  a  stand  of  colours  is  always  displayed.     The  en- 
tire of  the  building  is  not  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant; 
much  of  it  is  occupied  by  the  Public  OIBces,  the  Treasury,  the  Ord- 
nance Office,  the  Chief  Secretary's  Office,  the  Council  Chamber,  Sec, 
&c.     The  apartments  are  handsome,  and  the  audience  and  presence 
chambers  sufficiently  spacious.     The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of 
great  height  and  strength.     Some  parts  of  the  edifice  are  old.     The 
Birmingham  Tower,  where  the  records  are  kept,  derives  its  name  frofn 
Sir  William  de  Birmingham,  one  of  the  early  settlers  and  deputies. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Dublin  is  very  delightful.     Both  sides  of  the 
Bay  arc  crowded  with  handsome  villas.     The  mountains  of  Wicklow 
occupy  the  south :  the  Phoenix  Park  lies  to  the  west,  and  beyond  it 
opens  the  rich  county  of  Kildare.     The  Glen  of  the  Downs,  the  Dargle, 
the  Devil's  Glen,  the  vale  of  Obrea,  Luggelaw,  all  the  most  charming 
scenery  of  Wicklow,  is  within  a  morning's  drive  of  Dublin :  on  the 
other  side,  beyond  the  park,  only  a  few  miles  from  town,  lies  Lucan 
and  Celbridge.     Their  vicinity  to  all  these  places  leads  the  inhabitants 
of  Dublin  to  make  frequent  country  excursions ;  and  each  Sunday, 
every  jaded  citizen  who  can  muster  a  horse  and  car  has  his  wife  and 
children  apparelled  in  their  gayest  attire,  and  sallies  forth  to  enjoy  the 
pure  fresh  air,  and  cheer  his  sight  with  the  view  of  the  delicious 
country  around  him.     Every  house  is  deserted  immediately  after  break- 
fast— the  service  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  brief;  it  stays  the  eager 
citizen  but  a  short  time,  and  the  roads  about  the  metropolis  present, 
early  on  the  Sunday  mQming,  a  concourse  of  all  sexes,  ages,   and 
conditions,  hurrying  to  enjoy  themselves.     The  Irish  are  particularly 
fortunate  in  the  possession  of  their  jaunting-car,  as  it  is  called.     It  is 
a  vehicle  drawn  by  one  horse ;  the  carriage  of  it  is  like  that  of  a  gig ; 
the  driver  sits  on  a  small  raised  seat  behind  the  horse,  and  on  each 
side,  their  feet  supported  by  footboards  covering  the  wheels,  sit  two, 
or  sometimes  three  persons,  those  on  one  side  having  their  backs  to 
those  on   the  other.      Thus  may  five,  or  six,    or  seven   people   be 
carried  with  little  more  inconvenience  to  a  horse  than  a  gig  would 
occasion.     This  sort  of  vehicle  is  cheap ;  it  enables  people  of  hum- 
ble fortune  to  move  about ;  it  places  them  nearly  on  a  level  witli  the 
wealthy,  in  respect  of  that  sole  remaining  article  in  which  the  latter 
enjoy  a  real  ana  substantial  superiority  in  the  goods  of  life ;  and  it  is 
perhaps  the  only  instance  in  which  the  middle  dass  possess,  in  Ireland* 
a  comfort  which  does  not  belong  to  the  same  class  in  England.     We 
are  surprised  that  the  jaunting-car  has  not  been  introduced  into  use  in 
England.     It  is  not  well  suited  to  a  great  town ;  but  for  the  country 
it  is  admirably  adapted. 

In  regard  to  the  travelling  between  Dublin  and  London,  the  Holy- 
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head  road  is  a  perfect  pattern ;  and  the  great  bridge  now  erecting 
over  the  Menai  at  Bangor,  must  not  be  passed  by  without  a  word. 
It  is  a  work  of  the  most  magnificent  description.  The  span  of  the 
arch  is  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet !  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  persuade 
oneself  that  the  passage  will  be  safe  :  and  we  cannot  answer  for  what 
might  not  have  been  our  .vulgar  scepticism  on  that  point,  had  we  not 
been,  in  a  most  piteous  voice,  assured  by  our  host,  whose  little  inn  at 
the  Ferry  will  be  deserted  when  the  avenue  to  the  bridge  shall  be 
opened,  that  there  is  not  the  remotest  fear  (hope  he  would  have  said)  of 
a  failure  in  the  project.  Camden,  in  his  Britannia,  takes  notice  of  an 
attempt  made  by  Edward  the  First  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  straits, 
that  his  army  might  pass  by  it  into  Anglesey.  The  monarch  was  unsuc- 
cessful. How  would  he  wonder  at  the  feats  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  the  engineer ! 
Not,  certainly,  more,  however,  than  would  the  mariner  of  his  day 
at  a  voyage  of  six  hours  and  a  half  from  Holyhead  to  Howth.  What 
a  contrast  does  the  expedition  and  celerity  of  the  passage  of  the  isteam- 
boat  present  to  the  doubt  and  difficulty  of  the  seaman  of  early  times, 
ainxiously  straining  his  eyes  to  discover,  in  the  dark  horizon,  the  summit 
of  some  headland,  by  which  to  conjecture  his  course ! — ^If  the  home- 
liness and  common- sense  nature  of  these  remarks  on  the  route  tQ 
Holyhead  through  North  Wales,  should  give  umbrage  to  any  sen- 
timental reader,  who  expected  to  hear  of  peaks  lost  in  the  clouds,  of 
horrific  precipices,  of  eternal  snows,  of  sequestered  vales,  of  goats 
perched  on  fearful  crags,  of  the  screaming  of  eagles,  or  the  flight  of 
wild  geese,  with  all  the  addenda  of  torrents,  and  caves,  we  can  only 
recommend,  that  he  visit  the  place  in  his  proper  person,  and  content 
ourselves  with  referring  him  to  the  narrative  of  a  journey  to  Bnindu- 
sium,  given  by  the  first  lyric  poet  of  the  Augustan  age.  He  will  find, 
that  strong  as  is  the  precedent  afforded  by  Horace's  notice  of  the 
"  gritty  bread"  and  bad  water,  we  have  not  condescended  to  drop  a 
single  hint,  that  even  in  Wales,  small  mutton  is  not  necessarily  delici- 
ous, inasmuch  as  it  is  often  young :  and  that  a  Welsh  rabbit,  even  in 
Wales,  is  sometimes  made  of  bad  cheese. 

S.  M.  T. 


SONNET. — POMPEII. 

City  of  ancient  time !  in  midst  of  thee 

Once  dwelt  the  mighty  of  the  worl<^  and  thou 

Wast  wanton  in  thy  pride,  and  rouiid  thy  brow 

Didst  twine  the  wreath  of  imo'.ortallty^ 

And  sat'st  a  queen  beside  earth's  loveliest  sea. 

The  faud  fire-shower  fell — thy  ardent  vow 

To  Is'is,  Venus,  nought  avails  thee  now — 

That  red  rain  fell,  and  thou  didst  cease  to  be ! — 

Full  seventeen  centuries  fled,  and  thy  lost  walls 

Still  lived  within  their  grave,  though  where  they  stood 

Strange  men  knew  not !— Once  more  the  Itzarcf  crawb 

0*er  temples  late  discovered  ; — in  rapt  mood, 

1  trod  on  desolate  streets,  where  the  fopt  falls 

And  echo  answers  through  the  solitude ! 
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RBPUB1.IC    OF   PLATO. 

Perhaps  some  apology  may  be  deemed  requisite  for  thus  reviving  a 
treatise  which  modern  writers  on  govenunent  have  thrown  aside  as 
mere  chimera  aod  reverie,  and  which  has  experienced  a  neglect  eren 
greater  than  the  other  compositions  of  its  distinguished  author.      We 
are  fieur  from  affirming  that  the  charge  of  impracticability  is  unfounded, 
which  is,  indeed,  evident  enough.     But  it  should  be  recollected,   thai 
the  treatise  was  addressed  to  a  people  of  manners  and  circumstances  so 
widely  different  from  our  own,  that  great  allowances  must  be  made 
when  the  incongruity  of  the  scheme  with  modem  habits  appears  tcij 
prominent  and  revolting.     No  inoonsiderable  portion,  too,   of  wImi 
seems  fanciful  and  visionary  in  the  treatise,  arises  finom  the  tmcorrupt 
and  undissembling  sincerity  of  the  author — ^firom  his  complete  reoogni- 
tion  of  the  end  proposed,  as  well  as  of  the  difficulties  of  attaining  it,  and 
his  strict  determination  to  leave  none  of  these  difficulties  uneonqueicd. 
With  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  he  is  the  only  political  writer,  ^dior  of 
ancient  or  modem  times,  whose  thoughts  have  been  conceived  with  en- 
tire singkness  of  aim — ^who  has  kept  his  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  great- 
est happiness  of  those  for  whom  he  laboured,  stating  fully  the  obsta- 
cles which  impeded  it,  and  devising  all  the  means  in  his  power  for  then- 
removal.     It  will  be  seen  that  he  himself  does  not  attempt  to  disguiae 
the  incompetency  of  these  means :  whereas  modem  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject appear  to  be  less  extravagant  in  the  schemes  of  government  which 
they  propose,  simply  because  their  real  end  is  very  difierent  from  his, 
and  much  easier  of  attainment.    Their  actual  aim  is  usually  lo  promote 
the  convenience  of  the  governing  aristocracy,  not  the  happii^ess  of  the 
comanunity  ;  and,  when  the  two  are  at  variance,  they  mdce  no  scruple 
of  throwing  aside  the  latter.     To  contrive  a  government  for  this  pur- 
pose, requires  but  little  deviation  fronj  established  models,  and  little 
stretch  of  inventive  power;  and  therefore  the  framer  of  it  will,  of  course, 
never  be  exposed  to  the  charge  of  innovation  or  chimera. 

With  all  these  allowances,  however,  much  exceptionid>le  and  vision- 
ary matter  will  be  discovered  in  Plato's  proposals.  But  they  frequendy, 
even  when  false,  suggest  instractive  reflections  ;  and  the  errors  of  so 
extraordinary  a  man  well  deserve  to  be  unravelled,  and  traced  to  their 
source.  The  most  valuable  portion  of  the  treatise  is  that  which  onlblds 
the  moral  effects  of  a  vicious  government — the  mode  in  whidi  it  cor- 
rupts and  debases,  as  well  the  reigning  tone  of  philosophy,  as  the  sen- 
timents and  action  of  private  life.  The  remarks  which  he  makes  on 
the  degeneracy,  under  such  a  system,  of  philosophy  in  general,  and  on 
the  perfect  inutility  of  the  genuine  philosopher,  when  such  a  diaracter 
was  accidentally  formed,  display  a  depth  and  penetration  in  sifUng  the 
influence  of  occult  causes,  which  modern  writers,  with  the  exception  of 
Helvedus,  have  not  ventured  to  pursue. 

Plato's  Treatise  **  de  Republic^"  is  delivered  in  the  form  of  a  dia- 
logue between  Socrates,  Glaucon,  and  Adimantus.  The  chief  speaker  is 
Socrates,  who  details  the  scheme,  and  is  throughout  the  organ  by  whidi 
the  sentiments  of  Plato  are  delivered.  In  the  following  sketch,  theie- 
fore»  Socrates  and  Plato  are  to  be  considered  as  one-HUis  latter  spesk- 
ing  by  die  mouth  of  the  former. 
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'  Th«  treatise  oommeDCM  with  an  iiijqiiiry  into  die  nahire  dT  juttiee. 
Considerable  di£fer«ftce  of  opinion  arising  among  the  dispntants,  So- 
crates, in  order  to  con^>ose  the  dissension,  strikes  into  a  new  path. 
For  the  pnrpose  of  ascertaining  what  justice  is  in  an  individoal,  he  re* 
csommends  a  previous  inquiry,  ''What  is  justice  in  a  state?*'  This 
leads  to  the  analysis  of  a  state,  which  is  traced  up  to  its  earliest  for« 
nution.  (Lib.  ft.  p.  to.)* 

.    It  arises,  as  he  jui^y  says,  from  the  mutual  and  varied  wants  of 
hnman  being6.t    It  is  impossibie  to  supply  diese  wants  otherwise  than 
bj  combination  and  vicinity  of  residence.     The  primary  and  most  in- 
dimcnsable  alliance  is  that  of  the  husbandman,  the  builder,  tbe  tailor, 
and  the  shoemaker.     A  division  of  labour,  from  its  numerous  advan« 
tidies,  obtains  fiiottng  among  them  without  delay.     When  theae  moat 
necessary  demands  of  nature  are  supplied,  new  ones  arise^  and  inah 
artificers  spring  up  to  aupply  them.     Along  with  tliese  distinct  trades, 
carriers  and  shopkeepers  arise,  and  a  market  is  established :  merchants 
and  navigatnrs  undertake  the  task  of  procuring  what  musi  be  sought 
beyond  sea;  and  a  medium  of.  exchange  is  established,  which  facib- 
tates  the  process  of  dividing  and  transmitting  the  goods  produced.     A 
number  of  hired  labourers,  who  make  a  livelihood  by  soling  their  bo- 
dily strength,  eomidcte  the  city.}     In  no  long  period,  population 
would  inereaae,  and  the  arts  of  luxury  would  gain  adnussion.  The  land 
will  then  become  insufficient  to  maintain  the  number  thus  augmented, 
and  a  war  with  the  neighbours  will  be  the  natural  result.    But  by 
whom  diall  the  war  be  carried  on  ?     Each  member  of  the  community 
is  engaged  in  some  separate  occupation,  and  every  kind  of  business  is 
better  performed  when  it  constitutes  the  sole  object  of  a  man's  fime 
and  attention.    A  military  dass  §,  therefore,  must  be  formed,  for  the 
purpose  of  attack  and  defence  (p.  68.} ;  a  seryice  of  such  essential  im** 
portance,  that  the  greatest  care  must  be  us^  m  selecting  and  training 
iq»  the  performers  of  it.  (p.  68.) 

The  first  reifuisite  for  this  character  of  military  protector  is  a  cou- 
rageous disposition.  But  passion  is  the  principle  (h  courage,  and  no 
aimnal  ia  oonrag^us  without  being  B\»iMulil^.\\  (p.  60.)  And-  how 
can  this  ferocity  be  prevented  from  displayis^  itiBOu  against  their.  fdU 
law-dtisens,  as  well  aa  against  foreign  enemies  ?  To  reooncilc  tliese 
two  seemmgly  incompatible  qualities — gentleness  towards  their  own 
countrymen,  with  a  savage  and  hostile  demeanour  towards  all  others*— 
to  render  this  wa4ike  caste,  like  guardian  dogs»  mild  at  home  towards 
their  master  and  his  fiimily,  and  severe  towards  strangers,  is  a  task  of 
the  highest  difikulty,  which  PUto  proposes  to  aocomplish  by  an  atten- 
tive and  wdl-oontrived  education,  (p.  71.) 

He  beigiBs  by  atrictly  watching  the  earliest  impressiops  made  upon 


•  The  pages  here  quoted  refer  to  the  Leipsic  Dnod.  Edit.  18 IB. 

t  *^T9i^  Tv/yAtu  ^fiaiv  harofix  ^vripHmf,  4^^*  roXXwr  Mtiif,  It  isiay  be  remarked 
i*  pMsiag,  that  tins  reference  of  the  birth  of  eommtuiities  to  the  wants  and  iapar- 
fections  of  maa,  was  one  of  the  heaviest  accusations  brought  against  Manderille's 
fable  of  the  Bees.  Bee  bis  letter  in  vindication  of  it,  at  the  end  of  the  third  edition. 
Ris  language,  however,  is  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  {>1aces,  ill  chosen. 

p.  64.  §  ♦wXaxif. 

II  This  is  an  important  remark,  which  Helvrtiu*  and  Manderille  have  nade. 
VOL.  IV.    NO.  XVIIl.  2  L 
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tbeir  minda  by  the  fables  related  to  them  in  tfaeir  cbfldhood.    He  wduld 
take  unceasing  pains  to  impress  upon  their  minds  sentiments  and  wkmmt>-^ 
ciations  conformable  to  that  character  which  was  to  be  the  ultimjUe 
result  of  the  whole,  (p.  72.)     Many  of  the  current  fables,  extracted 
from  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  he  reprobates  very  deserredly, 
as  calculated  to  generate  feelings  both  contemptible  and  odious.      He 
particularly  expresses  his  disapprobation  of  the  deeds  which  these  poets 
ascribed  to  the  Gods.     The  acts  of  Saturn  and  Uranus — the  imprison* 
ment  of  Juno  by  her  son,  and  the  seizure  and  extrusion  of  Vulcan  from 
heaven  by  Jupiter — ^the  violation  of  the  truce  by  Pandarus,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Minerva — the  journeys  of  the  Gods  in  disguise  throagfa 
di&rent  cities — all  these  stories,  and  others  which  he  extracts  from  the 
same  vrriters,  appear  to  Plato  of  a  pernicious  and  demoralising  ten- 
dency, (p.  74-5.)    God,  being  perfisct,  cannot  change,  except  for  the 
worse  (p.  77.) ;  nor  can  he  be  the  cause  of  any  evil :  which,  if  it  exist  at 
all,  must  certainly  emanate  from  some  other  source.*     He  deprecates 
the  |Nractice  of  mothers  frightening  their  children  by  telling  them  that 
the  Goda  went  round  at  night,  disguised  like  strangers  of  every  de- 
scription, (p.  78.) 

•  The  representation  which  Homer  gives  of  the  Gods  laughing  un* 
boundedly  at  the  ungraceful  motions  of  Vulcan,  meets  with  hw  decided 
disapprobation,  as  tending  to  encourage  an  excessive  disposition  ta 
mirth,  which  ought  to  be  repressed.^  (p.  84.) 

AUpoetical  passages  which  attract  the  sympathy  and  &ivour  of  the 
readers  towards  feelings  of  a  weak  or  vicious  nature,  are  unsparingly 
prohibited  in  the  Republic.     The  more  beautiful  the  verses,  the  greater 
will  be  their  effect,  and  the  more  anxious  is  Plato  to  guard  against  their 
poison,  (p.  82.)    Lamentation  for  that  which  is  irrevocably  departed, 
seems  to  him  inconsistent  with  soundness  of  mind ;  at  any  rate,  he 
would  contract  it  within  the  narrowest  limits  possible.     Upon  this 
principle,  he  proscribes  all  those  portraitures  of  intense  and  excessive 
grief  which  poets  delight  to  exhibit,  (p.  84.)     He  condemns  also  all 
passages  in  which  inten^perance,  or  an  attachment  and  accessibility  to 
money,  are  eulogised  or  embodied  in  striking  and  exalted  characters, 
(pp.  86-87.)  He  would  not  suffer  sentiments  of  this  nature  to  emanate 
from  a  God  or  a  hero.    But  when  firmness  or  temperance  is  favourably 
described  and  encouraged,  Plato  not  only  recommends,  but  extols  such 
an  employment  of  poetical  powers,  (p.  87.)    He  considers,  also,,  those 
terrible  pictures  of  a  future  state  of  suffering,  which  Homer  and  other 
poets  have  drawn,  as  most  pernicious  in  their  effects,  by  extinguishing 
courage,  and  creating  an  excessive  apprehension  of  death,  (pp.  81-82.) 

Falsehood,  being  generally  injurious,  but,  on  certain  occasions,  useful 
as  a  remedy,  is  to  be  prohibited  in  all  the  rest  of  the  comuMUUty,  and 
allowed  only  in  the  riding  class,  either  towards  the  enemy,  or  in  any 
other  case  which  they  mav  deem  expedient,  (p.  85.)  It  is  a  remedy 
only  to  be  entrusted  to  a  physieian.^ 

Having  indicated  the  sentiments  which  it  was  desirable  to  encourage 

*  O^  spa  i  $ff^f,  itTitVh  Ayai0^Ct.  r^Tw  Ay  iiq  airier,^;  «/  in\Koi  Kiyra   AKK*  <^^ 
^)»  TtSf  Modtroif  orriof,  ir«XXMr  H  iaairtof,  m^  yi^  ikArrm  riey^Ak  tw»  xwiMr  ^fA,  p.75, 
t  Here  oegins  lib.  3. 
I  *lmrfZit  ithff  tWfcif  U  «x  hrrkf. 
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or  extirpate  in  the  minda  of  youth,  Plato  proceeds  to  examine  the  dif- 
ferent styles  or  modes  in  which  the  poet  might  address  their  feelings. 
The  sentiments  might  be  simply  recited  by  the  poet  himself  in  his  own 
character,  or  under  the  assumed  character  of  the  person  described. 
Tragedy  and  comedy  belong  wholly  to  the  latter,  or  imitative  class : 
the  epic,  partly  to  die  narrative,  partly  to  the  imitative.  Plato  will 
allow  this  imitation  and  temporary  adoption  of  the  character  described, 
only  when  rational  and  amiable  qualities  are  represented.  He  will  not 
sanction  so  exact  and  vivid  a  copy  of  mean  or  abominable  qualities. 
Frequent  attempts  to  imitate,  he  says,  when  commenced  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  pass  at  last  into  reality,  (p.  94.)  A  man  of  worth  would 
be  ashamed  to  transfuse  himself  into  the  habits  and  actions  of  the  vi- 
cious, or  to  appear  under  the  disguise  of  a  woman,  a  slave^  (Mr  a  drunk- 
ard, (p.  95.).  If  the  actions  or  sentiments  of  such  persons  are  to  be 
represented,  he  will  rather  prefer  to  deliver  a  simple  narrative  of  them 
in  his  own  character.  Besides,  an  imitation  of  good  characters  would 
require  but  little  versatility  of  power,  since  there  is  little  variety  in  tbb 
sentiments  to  be  delivered.  But  of  odious  or  unworthy  subjects  there 
is  an  infinite  number,  differing  from  each  other,  and  each  requiring  a 
different  accompaniment  of  muaic  and  gesture,  (p.  96.)  And  this  of 
itself  proves  a  serious  objection  in  Plato's  eyes,  since  it  would  entail 
upon  one  person  the  necessity  of  performing  a  number  of  very  diflfe- 
rent  and  even  opposite  processes,  which  the  philosopher  highly  disap* 
proves  *.  He  pushes  the  division  of  labour  to  the  utmost  possible  ex- 
tent He  would  banish,  without  mercy,  one  who  could  imitate  ev^ 
thing,  as  unfit  for  his  state,  (p.  97.) 

Instructions  in  music  and  rhythm,  which  seem  to  have  been  exceed* 
ingly  general  among  the  rich  Athenian  youth,  next  pass  under  Plato's 
review.  **  The  song  (he  says,  p.  98, )« contains  three  parts — the  words, 
the  harmony,  and  the  accompanying  measure  t*"  The  words  or  sen- 
timents  are  to  be  judged  according  to  the  principles  before  laid  down, 
and  the  strain  and  measure  will  be  determined  by  the  same  rule,  since 
both  are  to  be  exclusively  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  enforcing  these 
sentiments.  Whatever  species  of  music  might  tend  to  seduce  or  overr 
power  that  peculiar  cast  of  thought  which  he  is  anxious  to  foster  in  his 
pupils,  is  Hgorously  prohibited.  Some  strains  (such  as  the  fit^Xvdi&rl, 
ffvrroyoKifitart)  enervate  the  mind,  by  encouraging  excess  of  grief  and 
sensibility ;  others  again  are  loose  and  luscious,  and  altogether  extin- 
guish all  sobriety  of  thought,  (such  are  the  Ionian  and  Lydian):  both 
these  s<Hrts  Plato  forbids,  and  permits  nothing  besides  the  Dorian  and 
Phrygian  moods.  The  former,  warlike  and  inspiriting,  cherishing  in 
the  mind  of  the  hearer  a  steady  and  magnanimous  resolution;  the 
latter,  gentle,  pacific,  and  persuasive,  introducing  ibelings  of  calmness 
and  content,  (pp.  98-99.)  No  more  oomplicated  style  of  music  is  to 
be  permitted  t;  and  even  the  flute  is  proscribed  as  too  varied  and 
artificial,  (p.  100.)  The  lyre  and  harp  in  the  city,  and  the  Pan*s  pipe 
in  the  country,  he  deems  sufficient. 

His  decisions  on  the  subject  oi  rhythm  are  similar.     He  allows  only 


*  Oux  «$-<  ZnryJSf  Mip  irap  lifuv,  mi\  mKKairKSr  iietiZ^  txarof  i*  r^^mi.  P'  97* 

CO  mKv)f<^giiaf  iVk  xn»pfi99tm  Biijrffi. 
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simpte  conbtnatiaiMi  of  feet,  caiculstad  to  aatist' and  enforce  die 
ject  of  tlie  8cng  (p.  lOh) ;  and  he  lays  great  stress  on  the  striet 
vation  of  these  measuies,  as  tending  to  produoe  ideas  of  decency  and 
symmetry  in  the  mind,  which  he  regards  as  intimatdy  connected  witb 
inward  goodness  of  heart.*  So  fiiUy  is  he  persuaded  of  the  neoesatty 
of  nourishing  the  youthful  eye  in  the  contemplation  of  symmetry  aad 
proporti<Hi,  that  he  enjoins  artifioera  of  all  denominations  to  olmerve 
them  rigidly,  and  will  not  suffer  even  the  commonest  utensils  to  be  pre- 
pared in  iU-ftivoured  shapes,  (p.  102.)  This  connexion  hetween  Tmae 
and  proportion  is  certainly  somewhat  fandluly  hot  the  oheerration  in 
which  it  terminates  is  very  true :  that  the  perfection  of  edocataon  con- 
sists  in  «uUing  the  pupil  to  detect  and  follow  the  principles  of  virtue 
in  the  least  things,  as  well  as  in  the  greatest,  (p.  104.) 

He  next  proceeds  to  discuss  the  subject  of  gymnastics,  or  the  bodily 
training  of  the  ruling  dass.     He  prescribes  to  them  a  light  and  plain 
diet;  not  excessive,  like  that  of  an  athlete,  whose  temperanient  was 
usually  sluggish  and  somnolent  from  overabondaace  of  food..    Mode- 
ration in  wine,  and  in  other  appetites,  is  also^ijoua^.  (pp.  106«-107.) 
Under  such  training,  they  would  stand  little  in  need  of  a  j^ysician,  ex* 
ccpt  in  case  of  accidental  wound  or  disease :  and  if  the  constitution  of 
the  pupils  was  so  weak  as  not  to  be  able  to  endure  this  trainiii^,  but  to 
need  Uie  aid  of  medicine  continually  to  keep  them  ^ve,  Plato  de»- 
.Bounces  this  as  a  p^version  of  the  talents  &£  the  {^ysician.     That  lile 
is  not,  in  his  opinion,  worthy  of  preservation,  which  is  too  sickly  to 
be  employed  in  the  perfi>nnance  of  any  social  functaon.     Their  chil- 
dren, too,  would  be  sickly,  (pp.  108-111.)    A  poor  artificer,  who  haa 
.nothing  to  rely  upon  for  subsistence  except  his  daily  labour,  canno 
afford  to  relax  in  the  performance  of  this  duty,  whethar  from  illneas  or 
any  other  cause.     **  We  do  not  perceive,"  he  says,  **  the  application  of 
the  same  principle  in  the  case  of  the  wealthy  and  prosperous"  (p.  109.) ; 
but  they  too  have  a  duty  which  it  is  incmnbent  on  them  to  discharge 
.towards  the  c<mimunity,  and  from  which  nothing  beyond  a  temporary 
relief  and  vacation  can  be  allowed  to  them,  in  case  of  an  accident&l 
wound  or  fever. 

He  ascribes  this  arti6cial  extension  of  medical  8cienee»  which  he  has 
just  been  condemning,  to  Howdicus,  the  brother  of  Gergias,  who  was 
tLwadorpifiift  (a  trainer  of  youth),  and  a  man  of  very  sickly  constitu- 
tion himself.  By  the  nicest  attention  to  his  health,  Herodicus  managed 
to  prolong  his  existence,  dirough  continual  sickness,  into  old  age  t. 

Plato  draws  a  parallel  between  the  task  of  the  physician  and  that  of 
the  judge.  Both  are  remedial,  and  presuppose  the  existence  of  dis- 
orders, which  might,  by  previous  caution,  be  prevented  from  ever 
arising ;  a  good  moral  education  would  render  the  members  of  the 
community  friendly  towards  each  other,  and  would  almost  silence  the 
demand  for  judicature ;  a  good  system  of  bodily  trainii^  would  bo 
discipline  and  invigorate  their  constitutions,  that  they  would  rarely 
stand  in  need  of  medicine.  A  frequent  appeal  to  judicature,  or  a 
•very  refined  system  of  medicine,  is  a  proof  of  an  ill*regulated  edu- 
cation, and  of  intemperance  and  luxury  in  the  previous  course  of  life : 


*  EJfdaia — in  sensu  bono. 
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(p.  107.)  Occasional  diaaeiiMoiM  and  attacks  of  disease  would  un* 
questionably  occur,  imdar  any  conceivable  system,  and  the  judge  and 
physician  would  then  interpose  with  benefit»  But  if  the-  bodily  con- 
stitution of  any  man  were  radically  unsound,  the  physician  ought  to 
withhold  his  aid,  and  suffer  the  patient  to  die ;  and  the  judge  should 
put  to  death  without  mercy  any  vicious  and  incurable  temper  which 
was  continually  calling  for  his  animadversion  and  restraint.* 

fiut  the  possession  of  a  sound  body  is  not  the  greatest  effect  which 
Plato  anticipates  from  this  attention  to  gymnastics.  The  mental  result 
is  his  chief  object — to  create  by  their  means  a  v^ement  and  hardy 
temper.f  But  were  the  bodily  exerdaee  to  be  pursued  exclusively,  the 
disposition  would  beemne  altogether  savage  and  tyrannical,  and  the 
intellect  would  be  deadened,  so  as  neither  to  be  desirous  or  susceptible 
of  farther  instruction.  Music  alone,  on  the  other  hand,  would  relax 
and  enervate  the  soul.  Were  the  dispotrition  not  naturally  passionate, 
music  would  quickly  succeed  in  emasculating  it ;  if  it  were,  that  pas- 
sion and  vehemence  would  be  converted  into  a  touchy  and  short-lived 
iritability.t  But  music  and  gymnastics,  if  properly  united,  would 
temper  each  other,  and  give  birth  to  a  disposition  in  which  courage 
and  gentleness  would  be  combined,  (pp.  115—117.) 

For  the  maintenanee  of  these  regulations,  sufierintendants  will  be 
requisite,  and  they  are  to  be  selected  from  the  eldef  s  of  the  military 
caste.  Those  elders,  who  have  throughout  evinced  the  most  faithful 
attachment  to  the  system  and  to  the  city — who  shall  pass  with  honour 
through  certain  artificial  temptations  to  which  they  are  to  be  exposed 
— ^who  can  neither  be  frightened  nor  cheated  out  of  their  patriotism — 
are  to  be  elected  commanders,  and  the  rest  of  the  military  class  are  to 
be  styled  their  assistants,  (pp.  117 — 120.) 

[To  be  amimued.'] 


PfiTER-riNDARICS. 

Tjfte  Surgeon  and  the  House  Painters, 

Paintbrs  are  like  the  diy-rotf  if  we  let  'em 

Fix  on  our  pannels  and  our  planks, 
Tliere  's  no  ejectment  that  can  set  'em 

Out  tin  they  've  fairly  play'd  tneir  pranks. 
There  is  a  time^  however,  when  the  ghastly 

Spectres  cease  to  haunt  our  vision. 
Ana  as  my  readers,  doubtless,  would  like  vastly 

To  ealculate  it  with  precision, 
I  '11  tell  them  for  their  ease  and  comfort 
What  happened  t'bther  day  at  Romford. 

In  that  great  thoroughfare  for  calves. 
Destined  to  pacify  the  yearning 
Of  Norton-Falg^e  gormaodiziBg, 

There  dwelt  a  Surgeon,  who  went  halves 


ff-oXirwv  0>M  rif  /th  §6^ttg  ra^^ftSfUira  xo)  riLf^lkf  ^tpcanOffitffi,  rmt  34  ju^,  tm  fiU  xmrii 
ffi/M  .roiaref,  im^t^w  Unn^  ric  W  xorrA  i>  >^wx^  x«xofw7f  moj  iatdrmt  «Jrt) 
imnnwi,  (p.  1 14.) 

t    Ax^^oXof  xc}  ipy(\9i  krr)  ^v/AOtMf  ytyfnirrou,  Zve^ifXkf  ifiwKi^   (p.  1 16.) 
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With  the  apothecary  in  tht  earnings 
From  broken  limbs  and  accidents  arising. 

But  somehow  the  good  Romford  drones 
Were  so  confounded  careful  against  harms^ 
They  neither  broke  their  legs  nor  arms^ 

Nor  even  slipp'd  their  collar-bones. 

In  short  he  couldn't  find  one  benefactor 
Among  these  cruel  calf  and  pig-herds. 

To  treat  him  with  a  single  fracture. 
Was  ever  such  a  set  of  niggards  1 

The  fact  is,  that  they  never  took  the  road. 
Except  on  vehicles  which  God  bestow'd— ^ 
But  if  with  other  1^  you  take  a  journey. 
What  wonder  if  they  sometimes  overturn  ye? 

One  mom  a  Patent  Safety  Coach 

Departed  from  the  Swan  with  the  Two  Nedts, 
A  sisn  that  seems  intended  to  reproach 

Tnose  travellers  of  either  sex, 
M^ho  deem  one  neck  sufficient  for  the  risks 
Of  ditches,  drunkards,  wheels,  and  four-lcgg'd  frisks^ 
Just  as  they  entered  Romford  with  a  dash. 

Meaning  to  pass  the  Opposition, 
The  front  wheel  came  in  violent  collision 
With  a  low  post — ^was  shirer'd,  smash  1 
And  down  the  coach  came  with  a  hoirid  crash. 

**  Zooks  1"  cried  the  coachman,  as  he  swore  and  cursed^ 
**  That  rascal  Jack  will  get  to  Chelmsford  first :— « 
We  might  have  had  worse  luck  on't,  for  I  sees 
None  of  the  horses  has'nt  broke  their  knees.'* 
As  to  his  fare—or  any  human  limb. 
Had  ten  been  broken,  'twas  all  one  to  him. 
Luckily  for  the  passengers,  the  master 
Of  the  Plough  Inn,  vvno  witness'd  the  disaster. 
Ran  with  his  men,  and  maids,  and  spouse, 
Th'  imprison'd  sufferers  unpounded, 
Convey'd  the  frighten'd,  sicK,  and  wounded 
Into  his  house ; 
Then  hied  hintself  into  the  town,  to  urge  on 
The  speed  of  the  aforesaid  Surgeon. 

He  came — inquired  the  wounds  and  spasms 

Of  all  the  mistresses  and  masters ; 

Applied  lint-poultice — balsams — ^plasters. 
Ana  cataplasms. 
Bandaging  some,  ana  letting  others  blood. 
And  then  ran  home  to  tell  how  matters  stood. 

Like  Garrick  'twixt  Thalia  and  Melpomene 
His  wife  put  on  her  tragi-comic  features :— 

She  had  a  heart— but  also  an  uncommon  eye 
To  the  main  chance,  and  so  she  cried  ^-*'  Poor  creatures  I 

Dear  me,  how  shocking  to  be  wounded  thus  !-— 

A  famous  God-send  certainly  for  us  ! 

Don't  tell  me  any  more,  my  dear  Cathartic ; 

The  horrid  story  really  makes  my  heart  ach. 

One  broken  rib-— an  ankle  sprain'd — that 's  worse, 

-  I  mean  that 's  better,  for  it  lasts  the  longer  ^ 

Those  careless  coachmen  are  the  traveller's  curse. 
How  lucky  that  they  hadn't  got  to  Onearl 

Two  bad  contusions— sevenil  ugly  wounds. 

Why  this  should  be  a  job  of  fif^  pounds  I— > 
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So  DOW  there 's  no  excuse  for  being  stingy  ; 

Tis  full  twelve  years — ^no  matter  when  irwas— 
At  all  events,  the  parlour 's  horrid  3iogy» 

And  now  it  skau  be  painted — that  is  poz ! — '* 

The  Pointers  come^— two  summer-days  they  give 

To  scrape  acouaintance  with  each  pannei. 
Then  mix  the  deadly  stuff  by  which  they  live, 

(The  smell's  enough  to  make  the  stoutest  man  iJl,) 
And  now,  in  all  their  deleterious  glory. 
They  £a\\  upon  the  wainscot  con  amore. 
The  nariour's  done— you  wouldn't  know  the  room. 

It  looks  four  times  as  laige,  and  eisht  times  li^^ter. 

But  most  unluckily,  as  that  grew  wniter. 
The  hall  look'd  less,  and  put  ou  tenfold  gloom. 

"  Hiere  's  no  use  doing  thinas  by  halves,  my  dear. 
We  must  just  titivate  the  hail,  that's  clear." 
**  Well,  be  it  so,  you've  my  consent,  my  love. 
But  when  that 's  done,  the  painters  go,  by  Jove  !"— 
They  heard  him,  and  began.     All  hurry-scurry 

They  set  to  work  imianler. 
But  presently  they  slacken'd  from  their  hurry 

Into  a  species  of  snaiPs  canter. 
The  Surffeon,  who  had  had  his  fill 
Of  stench,  and  trembled  for  his  bill. 
Saw  day  by  day  with  aggravated  loathing, 

lliat  they  were  only  aabbling,  paddling. 

Twiddling,  and  fiddle-faddling. 
And  helping  one  another  to  do  nothing. 
So  call'd  the  foreman  iu,  and  begg'd  to  know. 
As  a  great  favour,  when  they  meant  to  ceo. 
"  Why,"  quoth  the  honest  man,  scratching  his  nob, 
**  Not  afore  master  gets  another  job."^- 

The  Surgeon  storm'd  and  swore,  but  took  the  hint. 

Laid  in  a  double  stock  of  lint. 

And  to  his  patients  at  the  Plough  dispenses. 

Week  after  week,  new  pills  and  plasters. 

Looks  very  grave  on  their  disasters. 
And  will  not  answer  for  the  consequences. 
If  they  presume  to  use  their  arms  or  feet. 
Before  tneir  cure  is  quite  complete. 
"  No,  no,"  he  mutters,  "  they  shall  be 
Served  as  the  painters  treated  me ; 
And  if  my  slowness  they  reproach, 

I  '11  tell  them  they  shall  leave  the  place 

The  moment  there 's  another  race 
Run  by  the  Patent  Safety  Coach.  H. 
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Somnia  fidlacl  luduoc  temerftria  nocte, 
fit  p«fidtt  ikieiites  Mm  timero^beiit.  Catullos. 

The  various  phenomena  of  dreams  have  hitherto  baffled  the  specu- 
lations of  all  the  physiologists,  from  Wolfius  down  to  Spurzheim.     Vi- 
sions arising  in  sleep,  and  floating  over  the  sur&ce  of  the  mind,  are 
still  as  unaccounted  for  as  the  congregated  vapours  which  hover  in  the 
heavens.     They  are  analogous  to  them  in  other  respects  as  well,   for 
they  often  present  us  the  brightest  and  most  fantastic  imagery,  and 
pour  over  onr  senses  a  dew,  as  refreshing  as  that  which  falls  on  earth 
**  from  the  bosom  of  a  dropping  cloud/'     But  were  the  illusory  woa- 
derings  of  the  brain,  during  its  demi-coUapsed  state — or  when  the  ner- 
vous fluid  ceases  to  communicate  with  it — or  when  our  mental  lethargy 
is  broken  by  the  excitement  of  some  organ  of  sensation — or  when,  in 
short,  (to  quit  the  jargon  of  theory,  and  speak  plainly,)  we  are  aaleep— 
were  they  but  one  continuous  chain  of  pleasure,  an  article  would  never 
have  been  written  **  on  the  Nightmare.      Passing,  then,  from  those  ex- 
quisite illusions  of  slumber,  when  **  delighted  thought  in  Fancy's  mase 
runs  mad,*'  and  forgretting  the  still  more  delicious  waking  dreams,  those 

noontide  trances,  hung 

With  goigeous  tapestries  of  pictured  joys, 

we  must  now  turn  to  the  dreadful  visitings  of  that  demon,  who  comes 
upon  us  at  times,  "  making  night  hideous." 

It  has  been  supposed  and  asserted,  that  fearful  dreams  are  the  con- 
sequences of  evil  thoughts.  It  is  true  that  they  are  oflen  so ;  and,  if 
the  dreadful  punishment  of  Incubus  were  to  fall  only  on  the  doers  of 
bad  deeds,  its  retributive  inflictions  might  be  considered  endurable. 
But  we  know  that  the  preceding  frame  of  mind  has  no  positive  influ- 
ence on  the  victims  of  this  inexorable  fiend,  who  often  passes  by  the 
breast  "  the  deepliest  stained  with  sin,'*  to  fix  on  the  bosom  of  inno- 
cence and  beauty :  for 

Oft  on  bis  niehtmaie  through  the  evening  fog 
Flits  the  squaib  fiend  o'er  len,  snd  lake,  and  bog. 
Seeks  some  love-wilder'd  maid  by  sleep  opprest. 
Alights,  and  grinning  sits  upon  her  breast 

Nor  is  sanctity  itself  a  safeguard  from  the  encounters  of  this  evil  spi- 
rit, call  it  by  what  name,  or  imagine  it  under  what  figure  we  may : 

Saint  Withold  footed  thrice  the  would. 

He  met  the  nightmare,  and  her  name  he  told ; 

Bade  her  alight,  and  her  troth  plight. 

We  find  in  these  two  last  quoted  passages  a  rather  puzzling  distinc- 
tion in  their  respective  personifications  of  the  spirit,  arising  firom  the 
absurdity  of  the  compound  word  which  designates  it  in  the  English 
language,  and  which  comes  from  Night,  and,  according  to  Temple,  from 
Mara^  the  name  of  a  spirit,  thatjn  die  northern  mythology  was  related 
to  torment  or  suffocate  sleepers.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  an  instance 
of  a  simple  derivation  more  absurdly  mismanaged  than  in  the  formation 
of  our  word,  which  has  led  Shakspeare  to  make  the  night-demon  a 
marCf  and  Darwin,  to  convert  it  into  a  fiend  mounted  on  a  mare.  The 
latter  bold  supposition  is  certainly  the  more  tolerable  of  the  two,  and 
IS  daringly  embodied  in  Fuseli's  picture;  which,  thou^  in  itsdf  the 


^ 
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essence  of  caricature,  serves  serioualy  to  illiistrmte  Burke's  remark,  as 
to  the  ludicrous  effect .  fHroduced  by  painting,  whenever  it  attempts  to 
bring  before  us  the  palpable  forms  of  those  phantoms  which  poetry 
makes  forcible  and  grand. 

This  demon  has  been,  from  the  earliest  times,  the  privileged  tormeur 
tor  of  mankind,  and  a  fieivourite  subject  with  poets.  The  nociunU  le* 
mures  oi  every  age  have  been  honoured  with  many  a  painful  celebra^ 
tion  ;  but  probably  the  finest  description  of  the  morbid  oppression  in 
which  all  this  phantasma  originates,  is  that  of  Eliphaz,  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Job.  *'  In  thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the 
night,  when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men,  fear  came  upon  me  and  trem- 
bling, which  made  all  my  bones  to  shake.  Then  a  spirit  passed  b^ 
fore  my  fiice.  The  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up.  An  image  was  before 
mine  eyes ;  it  stood  still,  but  I  could  not  discern  the  form  thereoil" 

Compared  with  the  sublimity  of  this  vague  but  appalling  passage, 
all  succeeding  attempts  seem  feeble.  The  vision  of  Pompey,  in  Lucan's 
Pharsalia,  is  powerless  beside  it.  Clarence's  and  Caliban's  well-speci- 
fied  imaginings  produce  nothing  of  the  same  effect ;  and  the  details  of 
Athalic's  terrific  dream,  when  her  mother  Jezabel  appears  before  her, 
require  the  acting  of  Mademoiselle  Duchesnois  to  make  a  legitimate 
horror  rise  superior  to  disgust. 

— —  £n  achcvant  ces  mots  ^pouvantables. 
Son  ombre  vers  mon  lit  a  paru  se  baisser; 
£t  moi,  je  lul  tendois  les  mains  pour  I'enibrasser; 
Mais  je  n'ai  plus  trouv^  qu'un  horrible  melange 
D'os  et  de  chair  meurtris  et  tratn^  dans  la  fange. 

These  instances  are^but  a  proof  of  the  many  effijrts  to  produce  a 
vivid  image  of  the  horrors  of  sleep,  by  means  of  spectral  agency  in  its 
most  revolting  aspects.  Other  poets  have  traced  the  persecuting  fan«- 
cies  which  oppress  the  dreamer,  unmixed  with  the  personal  terrors  of 
those  just  cited.     Thus  Young — 

— —  My  soul  fantastic  measures  trod 
0*«r  hiiTj  fields,  or  moum'd  along  the  gloom 
Of  pathless  woodsj  or  down  the  craggy  steep 
HurHd  headlong,  swam  with  pain  the  mantled  pool. 
Or  scaled  the  cliff,  or  danced  on  hollow  winds—- 

And  Coleridge,  who,  in  the  following  powerful  lines,  seems  to  have 
been  strongly  imbued  with  the  vague  intensity  that  distinguishes  the 
passage  from  holy  writ  above  quoted: — 

But  yesternight  1  prayed  aloud 

In  anguish  and  in  agony. 

Up-starting  from  the  fiendish  crowd 

Ot  shapes  and  thoughts  that  tortured  me  : 

A  lurid  light,  a  trampling  throng. 

Sense  of  intolerable  wrong. 

And  whom  I  sconi'd,  those  only  strong ! 

Thirst  of  revenge,  the  powerless  will 

StiU  baffled  and  yet  burning  still ! 

Desire  with  loathing  strangely  mix'd. 

On  wild  and  hateful  objects  nx'd. 

Fantastic  passions !  madd^nins  brawl ! 

And  shame  and  terror  over  all! 

Deeds  to  be  hid  which  were  not  hid. 

Which,  all  confused,  I  could  not  know. 

Whether  I  suffered  or  1  did : 
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For  all  secmM  gmlt,  remorse,  or  woe ; 
My  oWa  or  others  still  the  saoie. 
Life-stifling  fear«  soul-stifling  sluune  1 

All  these  scattered  allusions  to  the  influence  of  night-mare  in 
^wdous  modifications,  are  but  imperfect  tributes  to  its  potent  <^e] 
tions,  and  only  prove  it  a  good  auxiliary  for  poetic  purposes.     A  more 
extended  homage  to  its  tyranny,  and  a  wider  elucidation  of  its  effectB, 
haye  been,  however,  lately  furnished  by  a  modern  writer;  and  Night- 
mare, Incubus,  or  Oreinodynia,  now  stands  upon  its  proper  pedestal^ 
in  all  the  becoming  obscurity  and  terror  by  which  '*  it  lives  and  has  its 
being."    All  that  has  been  before  written  on  the  subject  of  dreams 
falls  short  of  the  work  now  alluded  to,  in  the  detailed  display  of  their 
afflicting  attributes.     We  cannot,  indeed,  raise  it  to  the  level  of  the 
beautiful  imaginings  which  abound  in  our  own  periodical  writings — the 
Spectators,  Guardians,  Tatlers,  &c. ;  nor  does  it  give  any  glimpse  into 
the  philosophy  so  richly  displayed  in  the  Somnium  Sdjpioms  of  Cicero, 
its  merits  are,  singularity  of  conception,  great  eloquence,  and  an  occa- 
sional strain  of  chaste  yet  voluptuous  feeling,  which  breaks  through  its 
generally  exaggerated  tone.     It  has  been  observed,  that  **  La  Po^sie 
a  ses  monstres  aussi  bien  que  la  Prose,"  and  Smarra,  or  (he  Night- dt^ 
tnoM,  is  probably  the  most  eminent  of  those  extraordinary  abstractioiis 
which  the  romantic  extravagance  of  the  age  so  fluently  pours  forth.     It 
professes  to  be  a  translation  from  the  Sclavonian ;  but  the  pretended 
translator  and  real  author  is  M.  Charles  Nodier,  a  writer  little  known 
in  England,  but  familiar  to  French  readers  from  a  wildness  of  genius, 
glowing  style,  and  facility  of  composition,  which  hurry  him  on  to  fritter 
away  his  powers  on  works  which  can  hope  for  no  more  lasting  celebrity 
than  that  of  the  other  ephemera  of  the  day.     One  of  his  last  effusions  is 
**  Smarra ;"  and  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  that,  to  enter  with  interest 
into  the  secret  of  its  composition,  it  is,  perhaps,  a  sine  qvd  non  to  have 
suffered  the  illusions  of  the  nightmare,  of  which  triste  phetwn^ne  Smarra 
is  the  primitive  name. 

It  appears  also,  on  the  authority  of  this  author,  that  lUyria  is  the 
chosen  region  of  this  frightful  disease ;  for  he  tells  us,  that  it  is  rare  to 
meet  with  a  family  in  that  country,  of  which  all  the  members  are  free 
from  its  attacks ;  and,  without  offering  any  needless  explanation  on 
the  part  of  his  supposed  Sclavonian  original,  in  whom  it  would  have 
been  quite  natural  to  have  devoted  his  talents  to  the  illustration  of  this 
national  infirmity,  M.  Nodier  gives  us  a  train  of  apologetical  reasoning, 
which,  as  applied  to  himself,  is  ingenious  and  eloquent :  but  infinitely 
more  eloquent  is  the  rhapsody  which  follows,  and  whose  only  plan. 

If  plan  it  may  be  called  which  plan  hath  none 
Dbungo  bhable — 

is  the  recital  of  a  tissue  of  dreams  which  never  were  dreamt,  by  a  per- 
sonage who  never  existed. 

Lucius,  the  imaginary  hero,  travelling  in  Thessaly,  in  those  days 
when  the  magicians  of  that  country  enjoyed  the  amplest  exercise  of 
powers  which  mocked  the  conjurations  of  the  Olympian  Psychagogi, 
and  apparently  under  their  influence,  falls  asleep  on  his  courser's  neck : 
— ^but  it  is  better  to  let  him  tell  his  own  story. — "  I  had  just  completed 
my  studies  at  the  school  of  Athenian  philosophy,  and,  eager  to  explore 
the  beauties  of  Greece,  I  had  visited  for  the  first  time  the  poetic  land 
of  Thessaly.     My  slaves  awaited  me  at  Larissa,  in  a  palace  prepared 
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for  iny  reception,  1  longed  to  wander  alone,  at  die  awful  hour  of 
midnight,  through  that  forest,  renowned  for  the  mystic  rites  of  en- 
chantresses, whose  green  masses  of  foliage  extend  like  draperies  along 
the  banks  of  the  Peneus.  Deep  shades  had  collected  over  the  wide- 
spread canopy  of  the  woods ;  and  all  was  dark,  save  where  the  tremu- 
lous ray  of  some  pale  and  mist-encirded  star  shot  a  fitful  twinkling 
through  the  scanty  openings  which  the  woodman's  axe  had  lefl  at  in- 
tervals in  the  overhanging  boughs.  My  heavy  lids  closed  in  spite  of 
me  over  my  weary  eye-balls,  which  ached  from  tracing  the  white  path 
that  hid  itself  in  the  copse-wood ;  and  I  could  only  bear  up  against  the 
drowsiness  which  oppressed  me,  by  observing  the  measured  tramp  of 
my  horse,  as  the  sand  seemed  to  murmur  hoarsely,  or  the  parcned 
grass  to  sigh  beneath  the  pressure  of  his  hoofs.  If  he  chanced  to  stop, 
I  was  instantly  aroused  by  the  unusual  pause ;  and,  repeating  his  name 
in  a  loud  voice,  I  urged  his  tardy  pace  to  one  better  suited  to  my  wea- 
riness and  impatience.  Startled  suddenly  by  some  unknown  object, 
be  bounded  wildly  from  the  path,  poured  from  his  fiery  nostrils  the 
half-smothered  neigh  of  terror,  wheeled  round  in  dismay,  and  staggered 
back,  still  more  terrified  by  the  lightnings  which  flashed  from  the  bro- 
ken flints  beneath  his  feet.  '  Phlegon,  Phlegon,'  cried  I,  while  my 
languid  head  fell  on  his  neck,  which  he  threw  backwards  in  his  alarm, 
*  oh,  my  faithful  Phlegon !  is  it  not  time  to  reach  Larissa,  where  every 
joy,  and  sleep  the  sweetest  of  all,  awaits  us  ?  One  effort  more  of 
courage,  and  thou  shalt  stretch  thee  on  a  litter  of  the  choicest  flowers, 
for  the  golden  straw  which  b  gathered  for  the  oxen  of  Ceres  is  not 
fresh  enough  for  thee.' — *  See  you  not,  see  you  not,'  replied  he,  shud- 
dering, '  the  torches  which  they  brandish  before  us,  consuming  the  wild 
heath,  and  mingling  a  baleful  vapour  with  the  air  I  breathe?  How 
i»n  you  expect  me  to  dare  their  magic  circles,  and  their  threatening 
dances,  sufficient  to  appal  the  very  horses  of  the  sun?'  And  still  the 
measured  tramp  of  my  horse's  hoofs  ceased  not  to  echo  in  my  ears, 
and  a  slumber  more  profound  brought  a  longer  respite  to  my  uneasi- 
ness :  only  that,  from  time  to  time,  a  group  of  phantoms,  lighted  on 
their  way  by  fantastic  wreaths  of  flame,  passed  laughing  over  my 
head — or  that  a  mis-shapen  spirit,  in  the  form  of  a  beggar  or  a 
wounded  wretch,  clung  to  my  foot,  and,  in  a  phrenzy  of  horrible  joy, 
suffered  himself  to  be  dragged  along — or  that  a  hideous  old  man, 
whose  ugliness  seemed  to  record  the  loathsomeness^  of  crime,  as  well 
as  the  deformity  of  years,  leaped  up  behind  me,  and  folded  me  in  his 
skeleton  arms.     *  Courage,  Phlegon,'  cried  I " 

Af^er  this  opening,  the  reader  is  somewhat  prepared  for,  though  he 
finds  it  hard  to  follow,  the  mazes  of  unreal  terrors  which  fill  up  the  re- 
mainder of  the  work.  The  frightful  train  of  adventures,  of  which  the 
sleeping  Lucius  is  the  fancied  witness,  and  in  part  the  victim,  are  re- 
cited with  a  teeming  and  terrific  minuteness. 

''  Have  you  not  seen  at  Athens,  in  the  first  days  of  the  year,  when 
the  all-regenerating  rays  of  the  new- bom  sun  fall  gloriously  on  tbe  Ce- 
ramicus,  a  long  train  of  wan  and  ghastly  wretches  lining  its  walls  ? 
Their  limbs  are  motionless,  their  cheeks  hollowed  by  famine,  their 
looks  spectral  and  unmeaning.  Some  bend  groveling  to  the  earth,  like 
brutes ;  others  are  standing,  but  they  lean  against  the  pillars,  and  seem 
half  sinking  beneath  the  weight  of  their  emaciated  frames.  These  liv- 
ing spectres  have  scarcely  preserved  a  trace  of  aught  human.     Their 
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skin  ia  like  white  parchmeot  outstretched  ob  a  iramework  of  bones ; 
their  eye-balls  shew  not  a  single  spark  of  soul;  their  livid  lips  writbe 
with  horror  and  dismay,  or  with  mirth  still  more  hideous,  for  they  curl 
into  ft  smile  as  fierce  and  scomfiil  as  the  last  thought  of  a  crimma] 
who  braves  and  spurns  his  fate.   .Most  of  them  ar^  agitated  by  weak 
but  unceasing  convulsions,  and  tremble  like  the  iron  tongue  of  that  so- 
norous instrument  which  children  love  to  sound  between  their  teeth. 
The  most  wretched  of  all  are  those  who,  by  the  dire  award  of  all-con- 
quering fate,  are  doomed  to  terrify  every  beholder  by  the  monstrous 
deformity  of  their  gnarled  limbs  and  inflexible  attitudes. 

"  It  is  only  during  the  periods  which  intervene  between  the  regular 

/  returns  of  sleep  that  they  taste  any  respite  to  their  woes.     Foredoomed 

j  to  glut  the  vengeance  of  the  enchantresses  of  Thessaly,  they  relapse 

/  into  agonies  which  no  tongue  can  express,  as  soon  as  the  sun,  siokmir 

beneath  the  horizon,  has  ceased  to  protect  them  from  the  redoubtahfe 
queens  of  darkness.     For  this  it  is,  that,  with  eyes  rivetted  on  his  path 
they  follow  his  too  rapid  career,  in  the  ever-baffled  hope  that  he  mi^ 
for  once  forget  his  azure  bed,  and  remain  suspended  in  the  golden 
clouds  of  the  west.    But  no  sooner  does  night  come  to  undeceive  them, 
sheddinjr  from  his  wings  of  crape  a  gloom,  unbroken  even  by  one  of 
those  livid  gleams  which  tinged  just  now  the  summits  of  the  trees,  thaa 
a  fearful  murmur  arises  amongst  them.     Their  teeth  chatter  with  de- 
spair and  rage:  they  crowd  together,  or  shun  each  other's  contact, 
and  seem  at  each  step  to  shriii  from  an  assassin  or  a  ffhosL     Tia 

night !  Hell  re-opens ! "  ^  ^ 

Among  the^  merciless  magicians  who  sport  in  the  misery  of  their 
victims,  Meroc*,  the  sorceress,  is  the  leading  personage ;  and,  of  all  the 
hideous  monsters  who  figure  in  her  train,  Smarra  is  her  favourite  and 
well-beloved  familiar.     This  precious  fiend  receives  from  his  mistress 
a  special  mandate  to  torment  the  persecuted  sleeper.   "  She  spoke,  and 
the  monster  sjjrang  from  her  burning  hand,  turned  writhingly  and  ra- 
pidly  m  the  air,  outspread  his  wUdly-feshioned  wings,^^rose    sank 
down,  expanded,  shrunk— and,  in  the  semblance  of  a  deformed  and 
spiteful  dwarf;  with  nails  of  a  metal  sharper  than  steely  whidi  pierced 
without  tearing  the  flesh,  he  darted  upon  my  breast,  enlsi^ed  to  a 
monstrous  size,  raised  his  enormous  head,  and  burst  into  a  fiendish 
laugh.     In  vain  my  glazed  eye  sought  for  some  object  of  support, 
Ihousands  of  night-deraons  played  around  me:— women  of  stwted 
growth  and  drunken  aspect— red  and  violet-coloured  serpents  spittiw 
flame—lizards,  with  hideous  human  faces,  crawHng  in  blood  and  mira 
—heads  newly  struck  from  still  palpitating  bodies,  looking  on  me  with 
glaring  eyes,  and  bounding  on  the  legs  and  feet  of  reptiles,    Thet 
danced  ma  circle  around  me,  deafening  me  with  dieir  cries,  terrifyini 
me  with  their  atrocious  gambols,  and  parching  my  quivering  lips  wiS 
their  disgusting  caresses.     Mero6  guided  their  movemente  as  shVfloat. 
ed  above  them,  with  her  long  hair  flashing  forth  flames  of  livid  blue 
Her  features  were  the  same  as  usual;  but  under  their  wonted  lovdi^ 
ness  I  was  shocked  to  discern,  as  through  a  transparent  gauze,  die 
leaden  tints  and  sulphur-coloured  limbs  of  the  enchantress  7  her  fixed 
and  hollow  eyes  were  floating  in  crimson;  sanguined  team  trickled 
down  her  cheeks;  and  her  hand,  as  she  waved  it  in  the  air.  seemed  ts 
print  upon  the  void  the  trace  of  a  hand  of  blood." 
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-  After  such  n  comboiation  of  horron  as  this  exhtbition  displays—- 
INfoctomos  leoiures  poitentaque  Thessala  rides  ? 
In  this  straia  of  still-increasing  sufiering,  the  dream  of  Lucius  goes 
on,  through  episode  and  episode,  leaving  the  agonies  of  Orestes  and 
all  other  victims  of  Eumenides,  goblins,  ghosts,  or  witches,  far  behind. 
Of  these  excruciatsng  torments  we  have  already  had  enough,  and  we 
shall  now  take  leave  of  them  and  their  historian  with  tenderest  feelings 
of  compassion,  n)ut  not  sympathy  ^  thank  Heaven!)  if,  as  he  admits  by 
implication. in  his  pre&ce,  he  is  himself  the  unfortunate  subject  from 
which  his  vivid  pictures  are  drawn.* 

LETTERS    FKOM    TOVRS. 


Miss  Mary  Ball  to  Miss  Jakb  Jikkins. 

Tho'  I  send  them  from  Tours,  yt^  my  letters  remaiu 
As 'first  they  were  scribbled  at  Pans— dear  Jane. 

I  bought  my  new  bonnet  on  purpose  to  wear 
At  th'  Italian  Boulevards,  to  which  thousands  repair 
As  the  twilight  approaches.     Imagine  three  rows 
Of  chairs  at  each  side  of  an  avenue;  those 
Are  quickly  engaged  in  succession,  til)  all 
Are  cover'd  witn  parties,  en  habii  de  haL 
While  lamps  from  the  trees  their  effutgence  are  throwing. 
Between  them  a  dense  population  is  flowing 
Of  all  that  is  dashing  and  eay  :• — Cuirassiers, 
Polish  Lancers,  and  Ghiards,  whisker'd  up  to  the  ears; 
Large  parties  of  English,  with  spruce-look ing  face ; 
Old  Ultras — a  fatuous,  posthumous^ race; 
Inundations  of  women,  no  longer  in  caps. 
But  extravagant  bonnets  worth  six  or  eight  Naps ; 
Cits,  soldiers,  and  lovers,  wives,  husbands,  and  brats. 
Cloaks,  spencers,  and  shawls,  turbans,  helmets,  and  hats. 
All  jumbled  together  to  form,  when  they  meet, 
A  grand  cosmopolitan  rout  in  the  stpeet. 

Behind  roll  the  carriages — good  ones  are  rareish. 
For  most  have  an  aspect  extremely  Rag>fairish ; — 
Cal^hes,  with  horses  that  pine  for  the  pleasure 
Of  sharioji;  the  dinner  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Fiacre,  gig,  tilbury,  cabriolet. 
And  demi-fortunes,  with  their  wretched  display 
Of  one  woe-begooe  horse,  which  on  our  side  the  water 
Are  sacred  to  knights  of  the  pestle  and  mortar. 
Some  jump  out,  and  saunter — some  gaze  at  the  throng. 
Or  nod  to  their  friends  z:^  they  ratde  along. 

Here  parties  of  bowing  Parisians  stand. 
With  badges  at  button-hole,  hats  in  their  hand. 
Who  stop  the  wi»ole  tide  as  they  congee,  and  show  no      '^ 
Reserve  or  compunction,  but  chatter  pro  bono, 
'^Madame,  j'ai  rhonneur— Je  suis  charm^,  ravi." 
*'  Je  vous  safue.  Monsieur— Vous  £tes  toujours  poli.** 
"  Que  vous-avez  bonne  mine  !•— Vous  me  flattez— Pardon !" 
*'  n  y  a  bcaucoup  de  monde. — ^Mais  tr^peu  du  haut  ton." 


*  The  Editor  eonld  not  forbear  giiing  a  placa  to  this  paper,  though  he  begs  not 
to  be  made  responsible  for  his  correspondent's  enjoyment  of  Mr.  Nodier's  *<  glow- 
vug  style,**  The  work  of  this  Frenchman  is,  no  donbt,  remowd  ftom  **  comnum^ 
place,     but  his  taste  is  morlndh'  bad. 
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**  Je  suis  d&e8per^  de  tous  quitter  |  bon  aoir." 

"  Ah^  Madame,  vous  me  cr^vez  le  coeur— -au  revoir.** 

John  Bull,  with  a  shake,  or  a  slap  on  the  back. 
Cries — "  Harry,  how  goes  it,  my  hearty?'*  **  What,  Jack  ! 
Weren't  you  spilt  from  your  dennet  in  Bond-streei?  1  say. 
Do  you  hke  the  French  wines— have  you  been  to  the  play^" 
*'  Yes,  I  went  to  see  Talma ;  what  horrible  stuff! 
The  French  are  all  black^ards :  the  women  take  snuff. 
Have  you  dined  at  Beauvillier's  and  Very's  ?  Egad, 
What  would  Tattersal  say  to  their  horses  ?  D— d  bad ! 
Rue  de  Rivoli's  Bne.     But  the  credit  is  Bone/s. 
This  mobbing 's  a  nuisance,    I  vote  for  Tortoni*s/' 

We  foIlowM  such  in,  and  they  brought  us  a  carte  ^ 

Of  the  ices,  ('twould  pose  you  to  learn  it  by  heart,) 
So  I  slanced  down  the  column  of  *'  Glaces  et  Sorbets," 
And  be^d  them  to  give  me  an  ice  **  frambois6e," 
While  Pa,  having  ponder'd  and  changed  a  good  deal. 
Cried  "  Waiter !"  and  pointed  to  "  k  la  Vanillc." 
In  an  instant  I  gazed  on  a  conical  mass. 
Half  pallid  like  Inkle,  half  dark  like  his  lass  : 
And  as  Yarico  never  yet  doated  on  Inkle 
As  I  upon  ice,  it  was  gone  in  a  twinkle. 
But  Pa  with  a  face  that  denoted  disaster. 
Swore  his  tasted  of  putty,  of  paint,  sticking-plaster; 
And  after  repeated  attempts  and  frustration. 
Made  it  over  to  me  with  an  ejaculation. 
The  walks  were  now  cramm'd,  and  I  wish'd  to  renew 
Our  stroll — but  he  gave  me  a  snappish  Pho!  pho ! 
And  said  he  was  tired,  though  I  fancy  the  loss 
Of  his  ice,  not  fatigue,  made  him  grumpy  and  cross ; 
And  'twas  doubly  provoking,  for  just  at  tnat  minute 
Lieutenant  O'Fagan  had  *'  stipt  from  his  dinnett," 
And  joining  our  party,  was  quoting  Lord  Byron, 
Admiring  my  bonnet,  and  calling  me  syren ! 

We  went  to  the  (rallcry,  Jenny,  to  see 
The  pictures — and  thither  our  countrymen  flee 
To  determine  their  bets.     It's  the  fourth  of  a  mile. 
Which  point  causes  daily  disputes,  and  youM  smile 
To  hear  them  conlestin;^  how  soon  they  could  walk  it. 
Laying  wagers,  and  straightway  proceeding  to  stalk  it 
Captam  Strut  of  the  Fourth  was  twelve  minutes,  and  then 
Lieutenant  O'Fagan  perform'd  it  in  ten  ; 
But  Sir  Phelim  O'Stndle  accotnplish'd  the  task 
In  nine  without  effort.     I  ventured  to  ask 

What  he  thought  of  the  pictures — "  The  pictures?  that's  prime! 
"  Who  '11  be  staring  at  signs  when  he 's  posting  'gainst  Time  ?" — 
Here 's  an  answer  at  once,  if  a  foreigner  starts 
An  idea  that  we're  uoX  getting  on  in  the  Arti. 

Our  countrymen  flock,  though  they  seldom  have  got  any 
Taste  for  Museums,  or  lectures,  or  botany, 
To  the  Jardin  des  Piantes^— not  for  rational  feasts. 
But  to  flutter  the  birds  and  to  wotry  the  beasts : 
And  these  ('tis  a  fact  that  we  all  must  agree  to) 
Cut  out  our's  in  the  Tower,  and  extinguish  Polito. 
Yet  though  on  the  whole  they  so  greatly  surpass  us. 
They  haven't  tha},  big-headed  brute,  the  Bonassus, 
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That's  a  point  where  we  beat  them,  but  even  on  thtt  one 

They  come  very  near  in  a  beast  call'd  the  Bison. 

The  old  one-eyed  Bear  I  shall  never  forget, 

Who  some  time  ago,  being  rather  sharp  set, 

Pick'd  the  bones  of  a  hypochondriacal  Gaul, 

Who  by  way  of  a  suicide  jumpM  in  his  stall. 

Whose  taste  was  the  worst — whose  the  frightfuUest  wish  ? 

The  man's  for  his  death,  or  the  bear's  for  his  dish  ? 

But  a  truce  to  the  Gardens  and  bear  with  the  swivel  eye. 
For  Pa  has  just  entered  to  take  me  to  Tivoli. 
PaulHne!  my  new  bonnet.    Well,  nobody  knows 
How  I  joy  that  'twas  "  double  en  couleur  de  rose." 

guick — ^^ve  me  my  shawl— where*s  my  best  bib  and  tucker : 
ud ! — like  my  own  ru(F,  I  am  all  in  a  pucker  I 
Pa  calb  me — "  I'm  coming" — so  Jenny,  you  see 
I  can  only  subscribe  my  initials,  M.  B. 

THE    SMITH   VELANT.* 

The  author  of  KenilKorUt^  whose  brilliant  and  fertile  imagination  hsB 
turned  to  such  good  account  the  popular  traditions  of  his  country,  has 
brought  into  notice  that  of  the  invisible  Smith,  called  in  Berkshire  the 
Way  land.  Smith,  who  is  said  to  have  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  valley 
of  tlie  White  Horse,  in  the  midst  of  a  number  of  upright,  but  rude  and 
misshapen  stones.  There  he  is  said  to  shoe  all  the  horses  brought  thi- 
ther, provided  a  piece  of  money  be  lefl  upon  one  of  the  stones.t  It  ia 
known  but  to  very  few,  perhaps,  that  this  is  far  from  being  a  mere 
local  tradition.  It  is  not  only  o£  very  remote  antiquity,  but  traces  of 
it  are  found  in  various  other  countries  besides  England.  It  is  not  easy 
to  decide  which  is  the  country  of  its  origin.  It  is  certain  that  it  has  been 
known  in  England  for  several  centuries  back.  In  an  old  romance  upon 
King  Horn,  published  by  Ritson  J,  it  is  thus  mentioned : 

Than  sehe  lete  forth  bring 

A  swerd  hougandbs  a  sing 

To  Horn  sehe  it  betaught 

Wit  is  the  make  of  nunoing 

Of  all  swerdes  it  is  king 

And  Weland  it  wrought 

Bitterfer  the  swerd  hight. 
But  a  still  more  ancient  notice  of  the  tradition  of  Velant  is  found  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  Boethius  by  King  Alfred  §,  who  says, 
*<  Where  now  are  the  bones  of  the  wise  and  famous  goldsmith  Velant  ? 
Who  can  now  point  out  his  tomb?"  This  even  is  not  the  only  proof 
that  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  acquainted  with  this  tradition.  In  a 
heroic  poem  upon  the  Skyldingues,  written  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  by  Thorkeling,  Danish  counsellor  of  state, 
Biodulph  the  Goth  requires,  that  if  be  should  happen  to  fall  in  fight,* 
he  should  be  buried  in  his  armour — the  workmanship  of  Velani,^^ 

*  The  Wayland  Smith  in  Kenilworth,  communicated  by  M.  Depplngf,  of  Parls^ 

t  Besides  what  is  said  of  it  in  Camden's  BHt<umia,  it  is  also  alladfld  to  in  Wise's 
Letter  to  Dr.  Mead,  concerning  some  Andqaities  in  Berkshire,  particularly  the 
White  Horse.    Oxford,  1738,  4to. 

X  Ancient  English  Metrical  Romances.    London,  1802,  ¥01.3. 

§  Oxford  edition,  1693,  page  43  and  162. 

li  De  Danorum  rebus  gestis;  poema  Danicum  dialecto  Anglo-saxonico  ez  biblioth. 
CofUon.  HaynisB,  1815,  Chant  6. 
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The  srmoiir  mjide  by  Velant  was  eqaaily  renowned  in  France.      In 
a  Chronicle  of  llie  Counts  of  Ango«leme»  writteo  in  the  l^h  century*, 
it  is  said,  that  Count  William  received  his  surname  of  Taiilefer,  became 
he  could,  with  his  sword  mcide  by  Velant^  cleave  aaiinder  a  warrior 
armed  cap-a-pie.     The  fame  of  tjus,  celebrated  armourer  was  also  esta- 
blished'amongst  the  Germans.    The  author  of  the  Tiatan  poem  npon 
the  first  expedition  of  Attila  in^  Gaul,  pi^iMied^  and  to  all  appearance 
written,  in  Germany f,  clothes  Gauthier  de  Vorkaatein  in  armoiir  ma- 
nufactured by  Velant.     In  the  German  poetry  of  the  middld  ages,  Ve- 
land  is  often  met  with  under  the  Germanised  name  of  Veilaiidt,  and  Ins 
praises  rung  as  being  a  maker  of  arms  of  the  finest  lempefr  J.     Godfroy 
of  Strasbourg,  in  his  poem  of  Tristan,  calls  him  ViKnt,  ami  states  that 
he  was  a  Duke,  who,  being  driven  firom  his  country  bv  two  gknta,  look 
refuge  in  the  territory  or  King  Elberic,  where  lie  followed  tbe  ptT>- 
fession  of  a  smith,  in  the  mountain  of  Gloggensachaen.     But  it  is  par- 
ticularly in  the  north  of£urope  that. the  tradition  of  the  Smilh  Veiant 
has  been  most  firmly  established,  and  where  his  name  is  oftenest  met 
with  In  poetry.    There  they  not  only  relate  many  detached  Anecdotes 
of  him ;  bfit  there  is  afi  entire  romance  cootainis^  tlie  life  and  ad- 
ventures of  this  famous  parsonage.     It  is  this  circumstance  that  has  led 
the  modern  Danish  authors  to  uiink  that  this  tradition  had  its' origin  m 
the  north.     M.  Pierre  Erasmus  MuUer  has  very  learnedly  dkcnssed 
this  subject  in  his  interesting  Bibliotkique  des  Sagas  IvkmdaU  4*     To 
Jiis.  erudjte  researches  1  am  indebted  for  the  greater  niintber  of  th^ 
details  contained  in  this  article. 

As  an  equivalent  for  the  word  Smith  is  to  be  found  in  the  language  of 
almost  every  nation,  so  the  Icelanders  have  rendered  it  by  the  word 
Velant  or  Voelwid ;  and  Mr.  MuUer  finds  in  this  word  a  conrincTng 
proof  of  the  Scandinavian  origin  of  this  tradition,  for,  says  he,  Vaehend 
ts  an  Icelandic  word,  the  root  of  which  is  Voel^  which  signifies  strata- 
gem or  skill.  Volvndar  is  even  at  the  present  day  the  term  which  the 
Icelanders  apply  to  a  skilful  artist.  The  most  ancient  mentioa  of  Ve- 
lant to  be  found  in  the  northern  literature,  is  in  the  Edda,  which  con- 
tains an  entire  canto,  called  Folundar  quida  ;  but  the  romance,  or  Saga 
of  Velant,  forms  a  part  of  an  Icelandic  composition  somewhat  less  an- 
cient, called  Vilkina  Saga.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  an  episode,  and  seems 
to  have  been  added  without  much  attention  to  the  maich  of  the  story. 
Mr.  MuUer  thinks  that  the  Scalde,  or  poet,  who  composed  the  fiikitiaSMgaj 
or  added  this  episode  to  it,  must  havebeen  acquainted  with  tkeG<krraan  tra- 
ditions and  poems  on  the  same  subject,  and  diat  it  was  firomthemaBd'froin 
the  Edda  that  he  derived  the  materials  ofthe  fable  of  the  fsraDtis4S«ith. 

Mr.  Ochlenschaeger,  one  of  the  first  living  poets  of  Deonark, 
found  this  story  so  interesting,  that  he  has  twice  treated  it,'  fint  after 
the  simple  narrative  of  the  Edda,  and  the  second  time  accor^&ig  to  the 
more  romantic  tale  of  the  Vilkina  Saga,  Indeed,  the  second  poem  is 
nothing  more  than  a  faithful  translation  of  the  Icelandic  ||.  t  shall  here 
give  the  outlines  of  it. 


«  ChAs  Labbe  bibUotheca  MS.  nov.  t.  2. 

f  Df  prima  e.rpeditiane  AttUm  rtgis  Hunnorum  in  Gallias,  Ed.  Fischer. 
t  Vovcz  Grimm,  de  Vorigine  de  la  poesie  AUemande^  d*n«  le  tome  4  dc$  Studim 
IVDtkuli.  etCreutzcr.  §  Sagabibliotek,  torn.  2.  KinebenhAm,  181^.    . 
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The  giant  Vade,  or  Selande,  had  a  Hon  named  Velant,  whom,  at 
Jthe  affe  of  nine  vean,  he  placed  with  a'&mous  and  skilful  smith,  of 
Hixnuand,  called  Mimit,  in  order  to  learn  the  art  of  forging  iron. 
After  learinff  him  three  winters  in  Hunaland,  Vade  took  him  to  a 
mountain  caued  Kallona,  the  interior  of  which  was  inhabited  by  two 
dwar&^  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  more  skilful  in  the  working 
of  iron  than  any  other  dwarfs*,  or  ordinary  mortals.  They  manu- 
ftctured  swords,  casques,  and  cuirasses,  and  were  great  adepts  in  the 
working  of  gold  and  silver,  of  which  they  made  numberless  trinkets. 
Vade  agreed  with  the  dwarft  that  they  should  teach  his  son  Velant,  in 
the  space  of  twelve  months,  all  the  arts  of  which  they  were  masters ; 
and  for  which  they  were  to  receive,  as  a  recompense,  a  golden  mark. 
Velant  soon  leAmed  all  that  the  dwarfs  thought  proper  to  teach  him ; 
and  when  his  father  returned,  at  die  expiration  of  the  appointed  time, 
to  take  him  awav,  the  dwaifs  offered  to  give  him  back  the  golden 
mark,  and  teach  his  son  as  much  again  as  he  had  already  learned,  if  he 
should  be  dlowed  to  remam  another  twelve  months  under  their  care. 
Vade  consented ;  but  die  dwarfs,  quickly  repenting  of  the  bad  bargain 
they  had  made,  added  this  condition,  that  if,  upon  the  appointed  day, 
Vade  did  not  appear  to  take  away  his  son,  they  should  be  at  liberty  to 
kill  him.  To  tnis  Vade  also  gave  his  assent ;  but,  before  his  depar- 
ture, he  took  his  son  aside,  shewed  him  a  sword,  which  he  concealed 
in  a  certain  spot  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  said  to  him,  *'  If  I 
should  not  arrive  on  the  appointed  day,  sooner  than  allow  yourself  to 
be  killed  bv  those  dwarfs,  take  this  sword  and  put  an  end  to  your  own 
existence,  in  order  that  mv  iViends  may  say,  that  I  gave  to  die  world 
a  man,  and  not  a  girl."  Velant  promised  to  do  so,  and  re-enter^,  the 
mountain,  where  he  soon  became  so  skilful  in  the  art  of  working 
metals,  that  the  dwarfs  became  jealous  of  his  superiority.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  twelve  months,  Vade  the  giant  set  out  for  the  mountain, 
where  he  arrived  three  days  before  the  expiration  of  the  time.  But, 
finding  the  entrance  to  the  interior  of  the  mountain  not  yet  open,  and 
being  very  much  fatigued  after  his  long  journey,  he  fell  asleep.  Dur- 
ing his  slumber  a  violent  storm  arose,  a  part  of  the  mountain  gave 
way,  and  buried  poor  Vade  under  its  fragments. 

The  day  fixed  upon  for  his  appearance  being  come,  the  dwarfs  is* 
•ued  firom  the  mountain,  but  could  perceive  no  traces  of  Vade  the 
giant.  His  son  Velant,  after  in  vain  searching  for  him,  ran  to  where 
the  sword  was  concealed,  took  it,  and  hiding  it  under  his  garments^ 
followed  the  dwarfs  into  the  mountain.  He  there  killed  them  (instead 
of  himself  y,  took  possession  of  their  tools,  loaded  a  horse  with  as  much 
gold  and  silver  as  he  could  carry,  and  set  out  on  his  return  to  Den- 
mark. On  being  stopped  in  his  progress  by  a  river,  he  cut  down  a 
tree,  hollowed  out  its  trunk,  stowed  his  treasures  into  it,  made  a  cover 
fdr  it,  which  rendered  it  impervious  to  the  water,  and  getting  into  it 
himself,  closed  the  lid,  and  committed  himself  to  the  mercy  of  the 
waves. 

One  day  that  the  King  of  Jutland  and  his  court  were  out  on  a  fbhing- 


■^  ^*^fc  ^ 


."*  Hk  FWanders  are  continually  designated  in  the  Sagas  as  dwarfif,  and  ema 
sorcenefB.  They  were  of  a  very  diminutive  stature,  and  generally  iiycd  in  the  ca- 
Tems  of  the  mountains ;  henqp  their  double  apfpellation  of  dwaru  and  necroman^ 
cers. ' 
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party,  on  the  nete  being  drawBy  there  was  found  in  one  of  tfaem  a 
gularly  shaped  tirunk  of  a  tree.    In  order  to  find  out  what  it  contain' 
they  were  going  to  break  it  to  pieces,  when  suddenly  a  voice  u 
from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  commanding  the  workmen  to  desist, 
hearing  which,  the  workmen  ran  away  precipitately,  crying  out 
there  was  a  sorcerer  hid  in  the  piece  of  timber,      in  the  mean 
Velant  opened  the  door  of  his  prison ;  and  on  coming  out,  told 
King  that  he  was  no  sorcerer,  and  that  if  he  would  spare  his  life 
his  treasures,  he  (Velant)  would  promise  to  render  the  King  the  i 
signal  services.    The  King  assented.     Velant  concealed  his  treasures 
under  ground,  and  entered  into  the  royal  service.     His  charge  was  to 
take  great  care  of  three  knives,  which  were  every  day  placed  before 
the  SSng  at  table.    One  day,  while  he  was  wasmng  these  knives  ia 
the  river,  one  of  them  fell  out  of  his  hands,  and  sunk  to  the  bottom. 
Fearing  to  lose  the  royal  &vour,  he  went  secretly  to  the  forge  belong- 
ing to  the  Kinff's  smith,  and  made  a  knife  exactly  similar  to  the  ope 
that  had  been  lost.     The  first  time  the  King  made  use  of  this  knife  at 
dinner,  it  not  only  cut  the  bread,  but  went  clean  through  the  wood  of 
the  table.     The  King,  astonished  at  the  extraordinary  temper  of  the 
blade,  wished  to  know  by  whom  it  had  been  made.  Velant,  being  hard 
pressed  by  his  Majesty's  questions,  confessed  what  had  taken  place. 
On  this  being  made  known,  the  King's  smith  became  jealous  of  Ve- 
lant, and  pretended  that  he  was  capable  of  producing  as  good. work  as 
this  stranger,  whom  he  challenged  to  a  trial  of  skill  on  the  following 
conditions : — "  Make,"  said  he  to  Velant,  **  the  best  sword  you  are 
capable  of  making :  in  the  mean  time  I  shall  make  a  comjjete  suit  of 
armour ;  which  if  you  can  cut  through  with  your  sword,  my  head  shall 
be  at  your  service.     But,  if  the  armour  resist  the  edge  of  your  sword, 
your  life  shall  be  the  forfeit.     In  twelve  months  the  trial  shall  take 
place."    Velant  accepted  the  proposition.     Two  courtiers  became  gua- 
rantees  for  the  smith,  and  the  King  offered  himself  as  security  for  ve- 
lant.    The  smith  immediately  shut  himself  up,  together  with  his  as- 
sistants, in  his  forge,  in  order  to  work  at  the  armour.    Velant,  on  the 
contrary,  continued  to  serve  the  King,  and  let  six  months  pass  away 
without  thinking  of  his  sword.     The  King  at  length  asked  him  the  ] 
reason ;  and  Velant  replied,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to^d  his  tooUf 
nor  his  treasures,  in  the  place  where  he  had  buried  them,  and  that  he 
suspected  that  they  had  been  taken  away  by  a  person  who  had  seen 
him  hide  them,  but  whose  name  he  knew  not.     The  King  issued  an 
order  for  all  his  subjects  to  come  together,  so  that  Velant  inight  dis- 
cover the  culpable  person.     The  thinget,  or  assembly  of  tie  peopl^. 
took  place ;  but  Velant  did  not  see  the  person  of  the  robber  amongst 
them .   The  King  then  became  angry,  and  said  that  Velant  had  told  him  a 
falsehood.     Upon  this,  Velant  secretly  made  the  figure  of  a  man  exactly 
resembling  the  person  who,  he  suspected,  had  stolen  his  treasures }  he 
also  clothed  it  in  a  similar  dress  to  what  this  person  wore,  and  then 
placed  it  in  the  hall  of  the  palace :  on  entering  which  the  King  ex- 
claimed, **  Ah,  is  that  you,  Reigin !  are  you  alrei^y  returned  from  your 
einbassy  f  why  have  you  not  come  to  speak  to  me?**    Velant,  who  had 
closeljr  followed  the  King,  immediately  said,  "  Sire,  you  have  named 
the  guilty  person."    The  moment  Reigin  returned,  the  King  (breed 
him  to  restore  to  Velant  his  tools  and  his  treasures.     Still,  however,  he 
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.allowed  four  months  more  to  pass  away,  till  at  length,  urged  by  the 
king,  he  manufactured,  in  seven  days,  a  sword  which  wonderfully 
pleased  his  Majesty.  They  went  together  to  the  river-side,  and  Velant 
threw  into  the  water  a  piece  of  timber  a  foot  in  thickness :  as  this  de- 
scended with  the  stream,  he  held  the  sword  before  it,  and  it  was  in- 
stantly cut  in  two.  But,  in  returning  home,  he  broke  the  weapon  in 
pieces,  and  in  three  days  produced  another  sword,  which  he  took 
likewise  to  the  river-side,  and  tried,  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  a 
similar  experiment,  but  with  a  piece  of  wood  two  feet  in  thickness, 
which  was  also  divided  in  two.  Velant,  thinking  even  this  not  good 
enough,  broke  it,  and  in  three  hours  made  a  third  sword,  encrusted 
with  gold,  which  he  tried  in  the  same  manner,  with  a  piece  of  wood  . 
three  feet  long  and  three  feet  thick,  which  had  the  same  fate  as  its  pre-, 
decessors  of  minor  dimensions.  The  Kin^  was  quite  charmed  with 
this  last  weapon,  and  declared  that  he  would  have  no  other. 

The  great  day  of  trial  having  arrived,  the  king's  smith  first  presented, 
himself  clothed  in  a  complete  suit  of  armour, -die  beauty  of  which  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  all  present.  Velant  soon  afler  entered  the  lists, 
with  his  sword  Minning.  The  smith  seated  himself  in  presence  of  the 
whole  court,  and  Velant  with  one  stroke  of  his  sword  clove  the  casque, 
the  head,  the  cuirass,  and  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  smith  to  .the 
▼ery  waist  From  thenceforth  Velant  passed  for  the  most  skilful  work- 
man in  the  kingdom,  and  manufactured  for  the  King  many  precious, 
articles  in  gold  and  sOver. 

Shortly  afler  this,  the  King  set  out  with  30,000  cavaliers  to  attack  an 
enemy  that  had  made  an  incursion  into  the  kingdom ;  but,  on  the  eve  of 
the  day  of  battle,  he  perceived  that  he  had  not  brought  along  with  him 
a  little  stone,  which  secured  the  victory  to  him  that  carried  it  about  his, 
person.  He  offered  his  daughter  and  the  half  of  his  kingdom  to  any 
one  who  would  bring  it  to  him  by  the  next  morning ;  but  not  one  of  his 
knights  could  be  found  to  undertake  in  so  short  a  time  a  journey  which 
required  several  days.  The  King  at  length  addressed  himself  to  Ve- 
lant, who  immediately  set  off  on  one  of  the  king's  swiftest  horses,  and 
returned  the  next  morning  with  the  stone.  But,  just  as  he  was  entering 
the  royal  tent,  he  met  the  king's  bailly,  accompanied  by  six  cavaliers, 
who  offered  him  a  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  stone,  and  on  his 
refusal  the  bailly  attempted  to  take  it  from  hira  by  force,  bu^  Velant 
killed  hira  ivith  a  single  blow  of  his  sword  Minning.  The  Kinff  was 
very  glad  to  receive  the  stone,  but  the  death  of  his  bailly  angered  him 
so  much,  that  he  refused  to  keep  his  word  with  Velant,  and  drove  him 
fl-om  his  service.  • 

The  worthy  smith  wen£  away  meditating  plans  of  vengeance.     He. 
cfisguised  himself  as  a  cook,  and  was  hired  to  serve  in  the  king's 
kitchen,  where  he  threw  a  charm  over  the  meats  preparing  for  the 
princess.     There  was  pn  the  king's  table  a  knife,  which  always  re-^ 
turned  a  certain  sound  when  it  was  used  in  cutting  viands  that  were  not^ 
perfectly  pure.     Velant  cunningly  took  away  this  knife,  and  replaced' 
it  by  one  which  he  had  made  to  resemble  it  exactly.     The  King  and 
the  princess  were  astonished  at  finding  the  viands  impure,  although 
the  knife  had  not'  sounded  as  usual  the  tocsin  of  alarm.     Thej  imme- 
diately suspected  that  it  was  oiie  of  Velant's  tricks; 'he  was  solight 
afier,  and  discovered.     By  way  of  a  slight  remonstrance  for  his  wag-' 
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gery,  the  King  ordered  Mm  to  be  hamstrung  and  to  have  the  nerves  of* 
his"  feet  cut,  which  spoiled  poor  Velant's  pedestrian  powers  for  the  rest. 
of  his  days.     He  told  the  King,  that  if  he  would  restore  him  to  favour, 
he  would  manufacture  for  him  every  thing  he  wished.     The   Kini^ 
agreed,  built  a  forge,  and  established  him  in  it,  where  he  constructed 
an  infinity  of  cuHous  and  precious  olnects.     About  this  time  Egil,  tlie 
brother  of  Velant  arrived  at  court.     He  was  the  most  skilful  archer  of 
his  time.     The  King  ordered  him  to  pierce  with   an  arrow  an  apple 
j^aced  upon  the  head  of  his  own  child.     Egil  took  two  arrows,  strudL 
the  apple  off  with  one,  and  said  that  with  the  other  he  would  have 
pierced  the  king's  heart,  if  he  had  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  his  cfafld. 
It  happened  about  this  time  that  the  king's  daughter  broke  a  very 
precious  ring:  she  sent  to  Velant  to  have  it  repaired,  without  her  fa- 
ther's knowledge.     Velant  insisted  that  she  should  come  herself  for  it. 
She  accordingly  went  to  the  forge,  when  Velant  fastened  the  doors, 
and  violated  her  person.     She  lay  in,  in  due  course  of  time,  of  a  soa. 
Shortly  after  this  the  king's  two  sons  went  to  Velant  to  have  tome 
arrows  made :  he  in  like  manner  fastened  the  doors  upon  them,  and 
killed  them  both,  and  fashioned  their  bones  into  drinking-cups  and 
other  articles  for  the  use  of  the  table,  which  he  dextrously  adorned 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  presented  them  to  the  King  for  his  g^eat 
festivals,  who  took  great  pride  in  exhibiting  and  using  these  ^lendid 
articles.     Having  thus  nearly  accomplished  his  vengeance,  he  sent  his 
brother  Egil  to  coDect  aD  manner  of  birds'  feathers,  with  which  he 
constructed  a  pair  of  wings  for  himself,  and  took  flight  towards  the 
highest  tower  of  the  palace.     He  had  first,  however,  engaged  his  bro- 
ther, in  case  the  King  should  command  him  to  shoot  at  him,  to  take 
aim  at  his  arm-pit,  where  he  had  placed  a  bladder  filled  with  the  blood 
of  the  two  young  princes  whom  he  had  killed.     From  the  top  of  the 
tower  Velant  told  the  King  that  it  was  he  who  had  violated  the  princess 
and  killed  the  princes,  as  a  punishment  for  the  King  having  broken  his 
oath  and  driven  him  from  his  presence.     His  majesty  immediately 
ordered  Egil,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  shoot  at  his  brother.     Egil  obeyed 
and  pierced  the  bladder,  and  the  King  was  covered  with  the  blood  of 
his  own  children.    Velant  then  took  ^nff,  and  directed  his  flight  to- 
wards the  lands  that  his  father  the  giant  Vade  *  had  left  him  in  Seland. 
'   Such  is  in  substance  the  contents  of  the  6Wa,  or  the  tradition  of 
Velant,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  Icelandic  yilkiM  Saga.     It  is  im- 
possible not  to  be  struck  with  the  resemblance  between  this  tale  and 
the  Greek  fable  concerning  Daedalus.     The  Velant  of  the  Icelanders, 
like  the  Grecian  Dsedalus,  was  a  skilful  mechanic,  who  succeeded  in 
constructing  a  pair  of  wings  for  himself.     It  is  also  very  remarkable 
that  the  word  labyrinth,  which  in  Greek  is  called  Dedalos  from  the 
name  of  the  inventor,  is,  in  the  Icelandic,  rendered  by  the  expression 
Voelundar  bus,  or  the  House  of  Velant.     It  would  appear  then  that 
the  fable  of  Daedalus  had  found  its  way,  at  a  very  early  period,  into 
the  North,  and  was  confounded  and  amalgamated  with  the  adventures 


*  This  giant  Vade  appears  to  be  the  same  of  whom  Chaucer  talks  in  his  Tnihu, 
ch.  3,  and  who  is  alto  mentioned  in  one  of  the  songs  of  Ritson's  CoUecdoo,  ''  He 
wugfi,  he  playde,  he  tolde  a  Ule  of  Wade."  Tom.  3,  p.  256.~VI^e  Griaui  in 
Jrmeri'Slrasse  und  IrMentaule,    Wien.  1815. 
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of  Bome  skilful  artUt  of  the  cauntxy.  The  &QQwi»g  cmiomg  &ci  ren- 
ders it  highly  probable  that  there  did  exist  a  considerably  time  back,  in 
the  North  of  Europe,  a  smith  of  the  name  of  Veland. .  As  late  as  the 
sixteenth  century  die  possessors  of  the  lordship  of  Voetland  in  Scania 
bore  in  their  coat  of  arms  a  hammer  and.  a  pair  of  pincem  *. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  discover  the  original  source 
of  a  tradition.  The  people  of  every  country,  particularly  in  the  early 
stages  of  civilization,  have  acted  like  children,  who  ea^rly  Usten  to 
novel  or  wondrous  tales,  and  then  arrange  them  after  their  own  manner 
and  propagate  them  in  their  turn.  The  anUquary  who  should  wish 
to  arrive  at  the  true  source  oi  this  tradition  of  the  smith  Velant  or 
Wayland,  would  find  the  task  not  an  easy  one ;  for  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon  in  the  Indian  seas  the  artists  and  artisans  are  called  Voelundeist* 
Thins  after  a  long  search  and  a  circuitous  route,,  we  are  brought  back 
at  length  to  the  common  country  of  the  greater  number  of  most  ancient 
traditions — to  India,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  cradle  of  truths  and 
fables.  D- 

OBE   TO    MAHOMET, 
THE    BRIOHlrON    SHAMPOOER. 

Nunc  opus  est  succis  :  per  qnot,  renoyats  sene^tos 
In  florem  redeat,  primosque  recolligat  annos.-rOvip. 

0  THOU  dark  9age^  whose  vapour-bath 
Makes  muscular  as  ois  of  Gath, 

Limbs  erst  relax'd  and  limber : 

Whose  herbsy  like  those  of  Jason's  male. 
The  withered  leg  of  seventy-eight 
'     Convert  to  stout  knee  timber : 

Sprang,  doubtless,  from  Abdallah's  son. 
Thy  miracks  thy  sire's  Outrun, 

Thy  cuiea  kis  deaths  outiinmjber : 
His  cofiiD  soars  'twixt  heav'n  and  earth, 
,    But  thou,  within  that  narrow  birth. 

Immortal,  ne'er  shalt  slumber. 

Qo,  bid  that  turban'd  Musselman 
Give  up  his  Moseh,  his  Ramadan, 

And  choak  his  well  of  Zemzem  ^ 
Hiy  bath,  whose  magic  steam  can  fling 
On  Winter's  check  the  rose  of  Spring, 

To  Lethe's  Gulf  condetnns  'em. 

While  lims,  beneath  thy  flannel  shades. 
Fat  dowagers  and  wrinkled  maids 
Rebloom  in  adolescence, 

1  marvel  not  that  fsiuids  tell  friends. 
And  Brighton  every  day  extends 

Its  circuses  and  crescents.  , 

From  either  clifl*,  the  East,  the  West, 
The  startled  sea-gull  quits  her  nest, 

The  spade  her  haunts  unearthing. 
For  Speculation  plants  his  hod 
On  every  foot  of  freehold  sod 

From  Roitingdean  to  Worthing. 
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WashM  by  thy  ^sculapian  stream. 
Dark  sage,  the  fair,  '*  propellM  by  steam," 

Renew  the  joys  of  kissing 
lu^  cheeks,  qt  lax:\k  Qf  over-ripe. 
Where  Time  has,  in  relentless  type. 

Placarded  up  "  Youth  Missing." 

To  woo  thee  on  thy  western  cliff. 
What  pilgrims  strong,  in  gim,  in  skiff. 

Fly,  donkey-cart,  and  pinion : 
While  Turkisn  dome  and  minaret 
In  compliment  to  Mahomet 

O'ertop  the  King's  P^tiHou. 

Thy  ftime  let  worthless  wags  invade. 
Let  punsters  underrate  thy  trade. 

For  me,  I M  perish  sooner : 
Him  who,  thy  opening  scenfi  to  damn, 
Perived  shampoo  trom  phoo  /  and  sham  1 

I  dub  a  base  lampooner. ' 

Propell'd  by  steam  to  shake  from  squeak, 
^ara,  in  Lent,  shall  twice  a  week 

Again  in  song  be  jglorious, 
Whne  Kelly,  laughing  Time  to  scorn. 
Once  more  shall  chaunt  "  Oh  thou  wert  bom,*' 

And  Incledon  **  Rude  Boi^eas." 

Godwin  avaunt !  thy  tale  thrice  told, 
or  endless  youth  ana  countless  gold, 

Unbougnt "  r9p6Hum  mantt," 
St.  Leon's  secret  iiere  we  viewi 
Without  the  toil  of  wading  through 

Three  heavy  tomes  to  gam  it. 

Yet  oh,  while  thus  thy  waves  reveal 
Past  virtues  in  the  dancer's  heel. 

And  brace  the  singer's  weazon  : 
Tell,  sable  wizard,  tell  the  cause 
Why  lt»9>  poor  I,  from  yonder  vase. 

Whence  others  Jimq»  fike  iBson  ? 

The  cause  is  plain — though  slips  of  yew 
With  vervain  mingle,  sage  meets  rue. 

And  myrrh  with  wolfsbane  tosses : 
Still  shrieks,  unquelPd,  the  vrater-wiaith : 
That  mustard*seed  ingredieot,  fiuth. 

Is  wanting  to  the  process. 

Dip  then  within  thy  bubbling  wave. 
Sage  Mahomet,  the  votive  stave 

Thy  poet  now  rehearses  : 
The  steam,  whose  virtues  won't  befriend 
The  sceptic  bard,  perhaps  may  mend 

The  lameness  ot  his  verses^ 
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Straight  mine  eve  hath  caught  new  pleasures. 

Whilst  the  lanciscape  round  it  measures 

Russet  lawns  and  (allows  gray. 

Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray. 

Mountains  on  whose  barren  breast 

The  lab'rin^  clouds  do  often  rest. 

Meadows  tnm  with  daisies  pied. 

Shallow  brooks  and  rivers  wide. 

Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 

Bosom'd.  high  in  tufted  trees,  ^ 

Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies. 

The  Cynosure  of  neighb'ring  eyes.     L* Allegro, 

In  these  beautiful  lines  Milton  has  accurately  drawn  the  outline  and 
character  of  English  Landscape,  or  at  least  those  striking  features  of 
it  which  may  be  s^led  national.  He  has  given  a  most  appropriate 
finish  to  tlie  description,  by  introducing  a  supposed  beauty  dwelling  in 
the  midst  of  the  embowered  scene,  thus  heightening  its  interest  and 
attaching  the  heart  to  his  picture.  The  whole  is  the  most  happy  gene- 
ral description  of  the  same  nature  ever  put  together.  The  character 
of  English  rural  scenery  is  di£ferent  from  that  of  other  countries,  and 
this  forcibly  occurs  to  the  mind  of  the  traveller  absent  from  England, 
when  he  is  contrasting  the  view  before  him  in  a  distant  land  with  the 
**  trees  and  the  towers'*  of  his  native  island.  This  peculiar  character, 
that  Englishmen  are  accustomed  to  from  infancy,  is  the  standard  by 
which  they  try  all  rural  objects  abroad,  and  creates  a  disposition  in 
them  to  undervalue  foreign  scenery,  when  it  may  be  far  superior  to 
their  own  in  the  eye  of  taste.  Something,  nevertheless,  must  be  al- 
lowed for  that  tendency  of  mind  which  always  leads  us  to  disparage 
present  objects,  compared  with  those  which  we  hold  in  remembrance. 
The  memory,  if  it  be  sometimes  deficient  in  calling  up  the  exact  detail 
of  absent  images,  never  deprives  them  of  their  colounng,  but  adds  to 
their  brilliancy  and  effect.  The  portrait  of  an  absent  mistress  in  the 
mind  of  her  lover  is  always  more  beautiful  than  she  ever  appeared  to 
him  in  the  life.  A  thousand  tender  associations,  too,  crowd  thickly  after 
One  another,  and  confer  upon  thinfls  out  of  sight  the  same  kind  of 
superiority,  that  the  pictures  of  "  Aald  Lang  Syne''  always  possess 
over  those  which  are  before  us  at  jthe  moment. 

But  there  is  a  charm  in  English  scenery  as  much  its  characteristic  as 
the  features,  dress,  and  air  of  an  Englishman  are  peculiar  to  himselfl 
There  is  a  snugness,  a  comfort,  an  agreeable  circumscription  in  the 
look  of  the  country  dwellings  of  the  gentry,  and  all  but  the  very  lowest 
class,  which  has  something  attractive  and  endearing  in  it,  like  that 
which  is  implied  in  the  epithet  '*  little*,"  when  used  in  kindness.  Close 
high-fenced  fields  surrounded  by  trees,  houses  buried  in  shrubberies 
and  groves,  beautiful  cattle  feeding  among  rich  pasturages,  and  all  in 
the  smallest  space,  so  that  the  eye  can  command  them  together,  take  a 
hold  on  the  affections  that  an  uninclosed  country,  large  forests,  and  im- 
mense buildings,  can  never  attain.  We  may  admire  the  latter,  but  we 
cannot  love  them.    The  idea  of  comfort  which  they  afford  is  an  addi- 
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tional  Ci^  to  our  regard,  while  die  Mniling  fivdlity  ewtxy  whete  -viaibie, 
arising  from  the  depth  of  eokwr  in  the  verdure,  k^t  fresh  aad  fingxant, 
even  daring  the  height  of  sonmier,  by  ft'equent  showers,  and  the  end:- 
less  variety  of  green  in  the  foliage,  is  nowhere  surpassed :  maaofii  of 
tufted  trees  rising  amid  an  ocean  of  luxuriant  vegetation ;  vaat  imHn 
stretdiing  out  their  knotty  arms  in  the  moat  picturesque  foraia;  packs 
and  plantations  made  wiUiout  an  appearance  of  art;  an  ahaoHie  oC 
rocks  and  precipices  and  those  objects  which  Nature  always  inta^ 
mingles  in  her  most  beautiful  landscapes,  making  a  marked  diflEeraaaee 
betweeu  her  own  and  English  landscape  of  the  kind  I  am  describing 
For  though  the  latter  may  have  little  show  of  art,  yet  it 
distinct  and  definite  character.     To  pic tmtssque  scenery,  strictly's]^ 
ing«  I  nuJce  no  allusion,  but  confine  mysefr  to  the  social  or  higUjr 
cultivated.     The  perpetual  green  of  England  is  the  charm  of  hem  umF- 
tural  beauty,  like  a  smiling  expression  uppn  the  £iee  of  female  loveli- 
ness.    En^ishmen,  from  missing  this  grateful  hue  in  the  South  of  Bn-* 
rope  under  its  intense  summer  sun,  are  always  complaining  of  the  aricE 
appearance  of  the  country,  forgetting  that  spring,  under  .those  genial 
skies,  atiswers  to  our  summer,  and  that  even  winter  is  a  season  of  mild^ 
ness-and  beauty  of  which'  we  have  no  notion  in  England. 

The  sobcT)  90ug  appearance x>f  English  retirements  in  the  eotmtry  ia 
favnmiahle  to  the  developement  of  the  qualities  of  the  heart ;  it  ia 
congeniid  to  thdnght  and  refieeticm,  it  tends  to  concentrate  our  id.eas» 
and  to  throw  us  back  upon  oorafslves.  It  is  painlbl  to  see  the  lovis  of 
rural  life  losing  ground  among  the  better  class  of  society,  for  weowed^ 
and  yet  owi^  much  of  the  steadiness  and  simplicity  of  the  fingliah  doH 
racter  to  its  influence.  A  secluded  house  and  garden,  buried  ia  txeea» 
having  a  circumscribed  field  of  view,  and  producing  an  idea  of  reeluae- 
nesB,  is  also  the  best  situation  for  study.  Let  the  individual  who  would 
think  deeply  place  himself  on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill,  commanding 
ah  extensive  and  varied  prospect,  a  prodigality  of  luxuriant  scenery 
being  extended  beneath  him,  and  let  him  think  intently,  if  he  can,  par- 
ticoiiirly  in*  fine  weather,  even  though  he  be  a  mathematician.  .  A  disa»* 
pation  of  thought  must  take  hold  of  him  in  spite  of  himself,  aond  faia 
idc^  will  require  all  his  exertion  to  keep  them  to  their  object.  Baa 
how  fiwourable  to  meditation  are  our  sequestered  plaatatbns  and  fii^da* 
The  high  green  hedges^  well  lined  with  timber,  and  almost  pecaliar 
to  oat  ndand,  divide  the  face  of  the  country  in  a  very  uapietaieaf  ua 
maaner,  ^  but  they  inclose  many  natural  oardens,  many  ddidaua 
spots  isolated  each  firom  the  other,  carpetted  with  the  softest  vef^a- 
tioa,  and  seeming  to  be  made  fbr  Mudy  and  gentle  exercise  at  thesamie 
time.  From  these  the  eye  canndt' stray  away  to  diverting  objects  alL 
round  the  horixon,  but  may  ck>sely  repose  upon  wild  flowers  and  cool 
vefduft,  while  the  **  thoughts  are  wandering  through  eternity.*'  Men 
of  the  roost  comprehensive  souk  and  commandinff  talents,  those  wha^ 
have  daflsled  the  world  by  the  splendour  of  their  military  achi^enumta* 
delighted  it  by  immortal  song,  or  instructed  it  by  science;  have  pre* 
ferred  circumacribed  residences  and  silent  retreats.  The  excuniona 
of  the  mind  have  no  sympathy  with  the  arbitrary  limits  which  con* 
fine  the  body,  for  they  always  expatiate  over  the  largest  space  while 
the  body  is  inert;  and  this  is  a  strong  argument  against  materialism. 
Men  of  the  most  siMime  conceptions  have  preferred  small  dwelUnga, 
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for  theibody  may  b«  housed  with  eMeaadDemftirtin  a  h^d^  mu)«;  hut- 
ivbat  human  hands  can  ecect  a  dwelling  ooaattenBux«te  with  the  un* 
limited  conoeptions  of  genkia?  Menof  contiaotedminds^tberefin'e^prdbr 
large  hahitations ;  but  those  who  are  oocnpied  irith  view««  truly  great,     • 
are  contented  with  giving  the  body  aE  that  Is  reasonable.    Mo  sobemea   * 
of  ambition  were  moore  vast,  and  few  minds  were  «?er  formed  oa  ^  scale    * 
more  capaeious»  than  that  of*  Bonaparte ;  yet  he  prefisnred  hia  ansalL 
a1>ode  at  Mabnaison  to  the  Thuilleries  or  Versailles :  the  latteori  indeedit 
lie  never  deigned  to  inhabit.    Just  before  his  return  from  Egypt,  hm 
ivrote  to  his  brother- Joseph— *"  Secure  me  a  small  house  in  the  ooaa^y  * 
near  Pans,  or  in  Burgnadyf  where  I  hope  to  pasa  die  winter."    The    i 
rooms  at  Mabnaison,  his  fapourite  residence,- were  little,  and  b<»e'  na    * 
proportion  to  the  gigantic  intellect  of  its  inhabitant;  and  yet'hc^  tio 
doubt^  planned  in  diem  the  most  daring  of  bis  scbea>es  of  future^  agn 
^raBdisement.     Rousseau  was  Ecmarkable  for  his  love  ^of  seohtdedi 
scenery  in  the  country,  his  eloquent  and  delusive  writiaga  were  gene»r 
rally  eonq^osed  in. such  situation8.-^But  a,  tbousand  such- e^uiniplea 
might  be  cited  from  among  the  sens  o£  Genius. 

There  ia  a  tranquillity  and  a  ieehng  of  seourky  about  soma  spats  i»  i  - 
Cngland  which  na  native  ever  ftela  abvaad.    In.  siiich;  places,  'thftngfat?  -i 
seems  to  amhiply  thought,  and  all  tfae.stooca  of  ii^Ueot  ffipear  ^^ 
come  forth  at  our  command.   Thene  is  no  crossing,  and  jeadiog  aikmi^ ' 
our  ideas,  but  they  arrange  themselves. spontaneovoly*  *  Whatia  in  ds^t  » 
lighcful  as  the  room  that  .opens  into  a  garden  imdosed  withd«DsefoK-<>'i 
age^from  which  nodiiag  of  artifieisl  li£e  can  be  seen,  save^.theigHjni'i 
smoke  rising'  perpendicularly  Irom  some  concealed  oottsge  efanaatf  f)<>. 
Enghsk  moral  sonery  ia  not  artificial,  astfaeten*  wasoneemideastood^^i  i 
we  do  not  caop  Our  yewhed^gea  into faatasdoal figures,  or  sbapeoua  h0» 
trees  into  dragonfly  at  least  in  modem  days*  and  yet  it  OQSBmonly>.o^ea' 
its  moat  delightful  charm  to  the  band,  of  the  planter.    The  infinite  ^vAr*) 
rieiy  of  hrregular  images  constandy  before  us,  prevenla  our  being, 
fatigued  by  &  sameness  of  our  secbided  views,  while  the  dark,  green- 
water,  deep  and  cool*  refreshes  and  braoea  the  mind,  for  gieen  ia  the 
most  eaiularatang  of  colours.    English  landscape,  in  the  rich  and  c|df- 
tivated  parts  of  the  island*  to  which  I  now  more  particularly  allude* 
coosiflta  of  little  more  than  a  succession  of  green  fields  and  embowected 
habkSAiDaa ;  yet  the  variety  of  these  is  esBdkss^  and  though  the  picture 
may  posocsa  no  sti^jong  feaCmpeSi>aBd  be  of.  itawual  cqwfined^  chanwter^ 
it  idways  lureashes  a  beautiful  tvaaqnillityi  and  theaensasion  of' a  joanK 
fortsUe  home}  in  a- way  undesstood  in  oo  eonatry  bm  this% 

One-  of  the  most  dehdous  tetreals*  <^  die  fon^iomg  deseriptjosi  di«t 
I  h^e  ever' seen,  is  Guy's  Gliffi  dietresidenee  of  Mn  Gieatheed^  '  The^ 
holisa  is  old,  and  baa  been  bvdfe  at-  difimiat;times';.  but  it*  appear^  to 
hannonize  so  weU  with  the  wood  and  water»around|  thatf  they  all  seem 
to^iave  been  cresited  at  d«  same  momenta  It  hat  die.  most  perfect' 
chamctcr  of  peace  and  retiMBieB^--of  die  "  lodas  fai  aouoe'vastf  wilder^ 
nessy  where  "  rumour  of  oiqpresaion  and  deceir^  eaa  never  veabh-  ttpi. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  some  circumstances  connected  with  it,  which  en- 
hance its  interest.  Tradition  makes  it  the  reaidenoa  of  the  famous  Sir 
Guy  of  Warwick,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  a  cave  Bear  the 
house.  It  was  at  Guy's  Cliff  that,  after  having  left  hia  bfautifiil  Fbyllia 
to  sedc  '^  hair-bveadth-'scapes  in  th'  imminent  dflidly  bsfsachr^^aftef 
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pafcunaSng  a  number  6f  knight-errani-Hke  adventures  In  PaleatnBC^ 
and  combatting  '^dmi  cows"  and  fiery  dragons — he  pnt  on  the  habir 
a  hermit^  and  took  np  his  residence  in  the  care  shewn  as  his  at  tb« 
present  day ;  his  fair  Phyllis,  residing  all  the  time  at  Warwick  Caatic, 
no  great  way  off,  little  dreaming  that  her  liege  lord  was  so  near  her. 
The  love  of  Sir  Guy  seems  to  hate  been  thoroughly  obedient  to  has 
sentiments  of  devotion,  or  else  he  imagined  that  the  mortification  and 
•elf-denial  he  put  upon  himself  in  not  returning  to  the  fair  dame  aAer 
tiie  close  of  his  perilous  adventures,  might  give  him  a  cl^m  to  tt 
shorter  residence  m  purgatory.     However  this  might  have  been,  when 
he  was  expiring,  he  sent  for  his  loving  Phyllis,  and  making  himsdT 
known  to  her,  she  closed  his  dying  eyes.    Tlie  walk  by  the  cave  is  stiB 
called  ''Phyllis's  Walk.''    This  obscure,  or  it  maybe  &bulous  le- 
gend, produces  an  interest,  and  breathes  that  hallowed  charm  over  the 
spot  which  is  always  experienced  in  contemplating  a  place  consecrated 
to  remembrance  by  traaidonal  lore.     We  are  content  respecthig  such 
things  to  take  leave  of  reason  and  matter  of  feet,  if  they  either  of  them 
interfere  with  the  faith,  on  which  hangs  the  spell  of  our  enjoyment  — 
and  are  not  most  of  our  enjoyments  erected  upon  foulndations  as  un- 
tenable ?    Honest  old  Rous,  the  antiquary,  lived  at  Guy's  ClifiT;  and 
the  Queen  of  modem  tragedy,  the  Britidb  Thalia,  she  who  trod  the 
stage  without  a  rival — who  harrowed  up  our  souls  in  Lady  Macbedi^ 
and  appeared,  when  personifying  royalty,  far  superior  in  dignity  to  any 
thing  we  have  ever  seen  in  royalty  itself— for  her's  was  the  poetry  of 
acting,  and  accommodated  the  *'  shews  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the 
mind,''— this  lady  was  once  an  inhabitant  of  Guy's  Cliff  in  a  humble 
Oipacity,  from  the  shades  of  which  she  emerged  **  to  deBght  all  hearts 
and  to  charm  all  eyes." 

It  win  hardly  be  thought  fair,  after  these  observations,  to  dte  Guy's 
Cliff  as  a  specimen  of  an  EngUsh  rural  retreat,  because  a  portion  of 
our  admiration  might  be  attributed  to  associations  unconnected  with 
situation  and  naturd  beauty.  But  those  who  hate  visited  it,  unknow- 
hig  the  circumstances  attached  to  its  history,  have  confessed  its  claims 
to  attraction.  My  first  visit  to  it  was  on  a  fhie  summer  evening,  and  it 
brought  forcibly  to  my  recollection,  at  the  first  glimpse  of  it,  the  lines 
of  Virgil : 

Hie  secura  qaies,  et  nescia  fidlere  rits. 
Dives  opum  tarioram ;  hie  latis  otia  fuodis, 
Sadunae,  vtyiqne  hau ;  hie  fiigpda  Tempe, 
Mugitutque  bmim,  jnoHeKuie  sm>  aifoofe  sonnDi.^ 

The  weather  had  been  hot  during  the  day,  and  evening  had  arrived, 
when  I  turned  down  a  short  by-road,  one  side  of  which  was  bomded 
by  the  wall  of  the  grounds,  and  the  other  by.  a  quickset  hedges  inritising 
a  flower-garden  in  full  bloom  and  fragrance*  A  fine  piece  of  wai«r 
soon  opened  upon  my  view  on  the  right  hand,  which  1  crossed  by  sisvoal 
rustic  bridges,  passing  the  firont  of  a  mill,  wh«re  Camden  reports 

that  there  has  been  one  ever  since  the  Conquest.     The  wat»  was  ^le 

_  , .         I  • I 

*  Tet  calm  content,  secure  from  guilty  cares, 
Tet  home-fielt  pleasure,  peace  and  rest  are  theirs; 
Losnre  and  case,  in  groTca  and  cooUnr  Tales, 
Giottoea  and  bnbbUng  l»rooka,  and  dantsoae  dales  i 
The  lowing  oxen  and  the  bleating  sheep, 
And  under  branching  trees  delicious  deep.  Warton. 
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**  floft  flowing  Avon,"  whidi  in  Hoa  place,  owing  to  a  (all  of  two  or 
three  feet,  differed  in  iome  degree  from  iu  usual  placid  appearance. 
It  was  no  longer  smooth,  glassy,  dark  from  depth,  and  reflecting,  in 
motionless  beauty,  the  willows,  rushes,  and  noble  oaks,  that  onmr 
tnented  its  banks.    On  the  contrary,  it  was  agitated  and  broken  into 
^pvhirls  and  eddies,  until  it  nearly  reached  the  house,  about  400  yards 
off,  where  it  resumed  ita  mirror-like  sur&ce,  and  glided  along  **  at  its 
own  sweet  will,-"  without  a  ripple,  like  the  current  of  time  stealing  si- 
lently into  eternity.    Under  the  shade  of  some  lofty  trees,  in.  a  line 
vrith  the  front  of  the  house  from  which  I  was  separated  by  the  river 
that  almost  washed  the  walls,  I  flung  myself  on  the  grass  in  pure 
idleness  to  enjoy  the  picture.    No  breexe  stirred  a  leaf;  a  few  white 
clouds  were  floating  on  the  blue  sky.     Men  like  Dr.  Johnson,  or  a 
citizen  of  Cheapside,  might  have  preferred  the  filth  of  Fleet-street,  or 
the  exhalations  of  Smithifield,  but  to  me  the  first  few  minutes  in  that 
situation  were  worth  all  London,  or  a  dozen  Londons.    The  mind  in 
similar  cases  becomes  intoxicated  with  delight,  and  for  a  time  loses  all 
power  of  forming  definite  ideas:  it  quaffs  largely  of  the  delicious  draft 
Which  it  does  not  taste  until  the  first  cravings  oi  ita  thirst  are  satisfied* 
tt  is  this  intoxication  of  feeling — this  excess  of  delight  and  admiration, 
that  has  disappointed  the  expectations  of  many  in  the  effect  produced 
upon  genius  by  the  view  of  a  soul-stirring  scene.    Bums  was  once 
conducted  to  a  cataract  of  great  grandeur,  which  he  surveyed  in  silent 
l^onder.    He  did  not  write  verses  upon  it,  as  his  friends  expected  he 
woidd  do,  for  he  was  overpowered  by  the  scene;  to  have  done  so,  he 
must  have  reflected ;  he  could  not,  like  a  painter^  do  his  work  on  the 
spot  by  the  use  of  his  eyes  and  hands.    The  mind  was  powerless,  as  to 
composition,  being  coniused  with  admiration.    No  man  can  write  his 
feeli^s  at  such  moments  i  there  must  be  an  interval  for  re-aetion,  that 
^m^nation  may  act  and  embody  its  ideas  with  order  and  symmetry. 
.  "jHie  bouse   was    broken  into  angles;    a  part  was  erected  upon 
arches,  which  were  continued  tecraoe-fiuhion  beyond  it  on  one  sids^ 
and  were  covered  with  fine  turf.    A  chapel  with  an  antique  tower  of 
grey  stone  stood  on  the  opposite  side;  the  whole  was  backed  with  loftv 
trees  and  dense  but  vari^  fi>liage,  rising  ^*  shade  above  shade,"  and 
reflected  darkly  in  the  water.    A  shrubbery  and  garden  were  situated 
close  to  the  building;  and  at  a  little  distance,  surrounded  by  trees, 
was  a  green  indosufe^  in  which  a  few  sheep  were  feeding.    Several 
swans  floated  proudly  along  the  smooth  part  of  the  river,  leavii^in 
their  track,  oik  the  dark  water,  a  lohg  stream  of  **  dewy  light."    The 
fijl  near  the  mill  threw  its  foam  spavluing  in  the  rays  of  die  setting  sun* 
Willows  and  limes  were  quivering'  in  reflection  among  the  agitated 
water,  while  the  shore  on  which  the  hduse  stood  was  wrapped  in  that 
deep  warm  hoe  which  disdnguirii^  the  shade  at  the  hour  of  sunset. 
Retracing  my  steps  across  the  Avov,  I  entered  the  shrubbery  by  a  doot 
in  a  low  wall,  which  I  found  open,  and  soon  reached  the  bad£  part  of 
the  house,  or  what  some  miffht  call  the  back  front,  looking  down  on  an 
avenue  of  lofty  fir  and  cedar  trees  towards  the  turnpike  road,  from 
which  a  stranger  could  have  had  no  idea  of  the  scenery  next  the  water. 
The  tout  ensemble  forcibly  recalled  the  truly  English  pictureof  a  pleasure- 
ground  drawn  by  Sir  P.  Sidney  in  his  Arcadia;  though  when  he  wrote 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  the  ancient  stiff  unnatural  style  of  gar* 
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deaing  was  in  full  vogue,     ^  The  back  side  of  the  house  was    neii 
fietd,  nor  gardeti,  nor  orchard ;  or  rather,  it  was  both  field,   garden, 
and  orchard ;  for  as  soone  as  the  descending  of  the  staires  had  deli- 
vered them  downe,  they  came  into  a  place  cunningly  set  with  trees  otf^ 
the  most  taste-pleasing  fruits  ;  but  scarcely  they  had  ta)E:en    that  into 
dieir.  consideration,  but  they  were  sodainely  stept  into  a  delicate  greeshci 
of  each  side  of  thegreene  a  thicket,  and  behind  the  thickets  ag^ame  new 
beds  of  flowers,  which  being  under,  the  trees  were  to  them  a  pavilion, 
and  they  to  the  trees  a  tnosaicall  floore.     So  that  it  seemed  that  Bitt 
therein  would  needs  be  delightfull,  by  counterfeiting  his  enemie  erjoiu, 
and  making  order  in  confusion.     In  the  raiddest  of  all  die  plaee  vraa  a 
faire  pondi  whose  shaking  chrystall  was  a  perfect  mirror  to  wJk  tiie 
other  beauties,  so  that  it  bare  show  of  two  gardens — one  in  deed*  the 
other  in  shadows." 

After  walking  over  the  shrubbery,  brimful .  of  deligfct,  aa  I  Ibmid 
myself^  I  could  not  help  returning  to  the  spot  from  whence  I  had  fiiat 
seen  the  house,  which  became  enveloped  in  deeper  shiKle  as  the 
light  advanced.  The  hollow  bleating  of  cattle  eame  Balleoly  upon 
ear  a^jbtervajs,  from  the  loeadowa  and  moors  that  lay  northward 
the  banks  of  the  river.  These,  and  die  sound  of  the  gently 
water,  were  all  that  diatuvbed  the  stillness;  fer  no  voice  was 
The  bat  too  flitted  across  the  shade;,  beneath  the  close  and  loify  Creei^ 
impatient  for  a  darker  hour.  Several  ladies  cavne  out  of  die  boosc^ 
and  moving  along  among  the  trees  and  shrubs,  disappeaifed  bekind  the 
clumps  of  foliage,  their  white  dresses  rendering  them  indistiaedj  fv^ 
ble  amid  the  gloom.  It  was  one  of  those  moments  when  a  "  pleflani|r 
fit  of  melancholy"  comes  over  the  mind,  and  we  begin  to  recall  **  by** 
gone**  times  and  forms  of  those  we  once  loved  and  rev^^enoed  that  novr 
live  no  more.  I  drew  out  my  watch  instioctively  ;  it9  former  p<iseasog 
was  in  the  grave.  I  gazed  upon  the  monitor  oi  time,  and  covld  not 
help  reflecting  of  how  little  account  in  daration  is  the  existence  of  a 
mortal,  when  even  its  most  trifling  appendages  outlive  it.  I  thov^t 
too  upon  her  who  gave  me  being,  and  almost  fancied  that  abe  stood 
before  me,  smiling  with  all  a  moUier's  tenderness.  I  thou|^  too 
— . but  here  I  must  talk  no  more  of  my  reverie^ 

The  charm  of  English  scenery  is  predominant  at  Guy'i  Cliff  (  poor 
indeed  is  the  pomp  of  palaces  to  such  a  retreat.  The  air  of  antiqaiqr 
about  it  is,  however,  leas  impressive  than  around  some  bnildiligs  of  a 
more  recent  date.  But  all  Uie  accompaniments  of  our  beat  furdti»aiaty 
are  there—* foaming  water,  and  that  which  is  dark  and  adtt;  thick 
shades ;  a  total  exdusiou  of  foreign  objects*;  depth  of  greea  orioiur  ia 
the  verdure;  the  gothic  tower;  the  inartificial  aj^iearaaoe  of  evefy 
thing ;  the  idea  of  seduaion  and  comfort,  all  that  is  truly  Bl^lisb  io 
character.  There,  indeed,  one  might  expect  to  find  a  "  Cytiosareof 
neighbouring  eyes ;"  for  where  is  beauty  so  interesting  as  in  sucii  a 
retreat? — surely  not  in 

**  court  amour, 

Mixt  dance,  or  wanton  mask,  or  midnight  ball/' 
Amid  such  scenery  the  heart  is  always  on  the  lips,  and  female  loveli- 

*  Except  illtcklow  Hill  dose  by,  on  wlilch  an  inscription  records,  tBat  Piers 
Qsii^stua,  Barl  «f  Corawall;  was  lieiiMMI  in  131 1,  and  vMch  adds  gre^y  Id  tbt 
ImerMt  of  tlic  view. 
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uess,  80  "**  impara^sed,"  allures  in  its  most  bewitching  manner,  tte- 
tirements  like  these  are  gems  studding  the  green  face  of  our  island ; 
and  while  other  lands  may  boast  of  finer  cities,  more  splendid  teinplesa 
and  palaces  far  nobler  than  ours,  we  outshine  the  world  in  the  graceful, 
virtuous,  comfortable  character  of  our  sequestered  villas  and  country- 
scenery.  V. 

PLACE    ON    POPULATION*. 

Om  of  the  most  important  of  the  questions  which  now  occupy  the 
attention  qf  all  who  interest  themselves  in  the  improvement  and  hap- 
piness of  the  human  race,  is  the  subject  of  population.  Whether  the 
biuDan  species  has,  or  has  not,  a  tendency  to  multiply  fkster  than  t^e 
means  of  subsistence  will  allow;  and  whether,  in  consequence  of  this 
superior  rapidity,  the  population  has  not  become  so  numerous,  in  most 
counftrksi  as  to  press  dosely  upon  the  means  of  subsistence,  has  formed 
an  object  of  frequent  inquiry.  About  the  beginning  of  this  centuryi 
]il>weve[r)  the  circumstances  calculated  to  elucidate  the  sc^ject  were 
wa/cne  thoroughly  collected,  and  the  result  presented  to  the  public,  by 
Mr.  Malthxts,  in  his  *'  Essay  on  Population.'  The  principle  of  increase 
-WBA  there  so  ably  supported,  and  so  fairly  reasoned  upon,  that  the 
liiinking  part  of  the  community  became  pretty  generally  imjpressed 
i^ith  the  justness  of  Mr.  Malthus's  views ;  and  among  tl^ose  who  con- 
curred in  them,  no  one  could  do  so  more  heartily  than  lyCr*  Godwin* 
This  gentleman  has,  however,  thought  fit  to  alter  his  s^titnents  with 
xegarJ  to  the  principle  of  increase,  fuid  has  bow  written  and  publbhed 
s  "Work  expressly  designed  to  controvert  the  doctrine  he  formerly  up- 
held. As  bis  present  views  of  the  subject  are  likely  to  prove  more 
pttlatftble  and  agreeable  to  the  mass  of  readers  than  such  as  go  to  re- 
tftirain  individual  fireedom  of  conduct,  it  is  exceedlingly  to  be  desired 
tiiat  the  arguments  of  the  two  opposing  parties  should  be  arrayed  and 
compared  by  a  third,  and  the  value  and  soundness  of  ^ch  calctdation 
respectively  certified. 

•  This  process  has,  we  ore  glad  to  find,  been  performed  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner,  by  Mr.  Place,  who  has  likewise  superadded  various  do- 
enta^nts,  and  ascertained  a  number  of  facts  bearing  upon  the  question 
m  dilute,  which  materially  tend  to  account  for  the  disci'epancy  be- 
tween Mr.  G.  and  Mr.  M.'s  statements.  Although  Mr.  Godwin  en- 
Ibtfetfd  by  his  own  pen  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Maldius,  three  years  sub- 
sequent^ to  bie  appearance  of  the  ^  Essay  on  Populatipn't;^  he  now 
Ait^nrs  the  lists  as  a  determined  oppoiient  of  mem,  without  accounting  in 
any 'way  for  his  change  of  opinion ;  the  unlicensed  terms  of  contempt; 
and  insolent  derision  with  which  Mr.  Crodwin  treats  his  departed  sen- 
timents, being  the  only  evidence  his  present  work  contains  of  his  hav- 
ing fbrmerly  harboured  them.  No  one  who  simply  differed  froi;n  a  set 
of  opinions  could  entertain  so  virulent  an  animosity  against  the  holders, 
as  die  consciousness  of  desertion  without  assignable  grounds  inva- 
riably inspires. 

*  lUuttrations  aod  Proofo  of  the  vruKOipleof  Popttlatioai  iadadlagiaa  wwHliia- 
tion  of  the  proposed  remedies  of  Mr.  Malthtt«»  and  a  Reply  to  ihe-.ttfefeiititfB^ief' 
Mr.  Godwin  and  others.    By  Fraocis  Place.    8vo.  pp.280.  .  '.,  -  o:  -v  j.-;i.  -. 

t  Reply  to  Dr.  Parr,  Mr.  M*Intosb,  &c.  pp.  57,  58. 
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The  eontMed  -pblnt  bet#eM  tlie  two  is,  irhe&ep  or  ndt  the  liiiznam 
race  has  a  tendency  to  increase  its  numbers  faster  than  food  can  Uc 
provided  iov  them. 

Mr.  Mahhtts  adducesi  as  the  main  bulwark  of  his  theory,  die  rapid- 
ity with  which  the  population  of  the  United  States  of  America  has  onxl- 
tiplied  during  the  last  two  centuries.  In  1610,  the  first  beginnings  of 
any  thing  like  a  permanent  or  successful  settlement  was  made  there', 
and  in  1810  the  American  census  proved  the  population  to  amonnt  to 
7,«S9,90S. 

This  affords  ample  grounds  for  believing  that  the  numbers  have  in- 
creased at  a  prodigious  rate,  and  Mr.  Malthus  affirms  that  they  have 
repeatedly  doubled  in  £5  years  *   Mr.  Godwin,  on  the  contrary,  main- 
tailis  that  no  such  tendency  to  increase  by  procreation  exists  :  in  rap- 
port of  which  denial  he  says,  that  this  power  of  doubling  has  never 
been  exhibited  in  any  country  of  Europe ;  that,  so  far  from  it,  every 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  ear-th  has  in  vain  endeavoured  to  add  to  its 
population ;  that  ancient  rulers  laboured  to  encourage  the  people  to 
multiply,  without  success ;  and  that,  by  actual  proofs  of  the  state  of 
the  population  in  Sweden,  derived  firora  the  regular  returns,  registers, 
and  methodical  accounts  of  that  kingdom,  no  such  ratio  of  increase' 
takes  place  there,  and  consequently  that  no  such  ratio  of  increase 
can  take  place  in  any  other  country. 

This  most  unconsequential  and  dogmatical  assumption  Mr.  Place 
has  endeavoured  to  demolish  by  a  complete  examination  of  the  fiicts 
which  Mr.  Godwin  has  adduced.  On  the  inferences  that  he  is  pleased 
to  draw,  and  the  latitude  of  calculation  wherein  he  ftadulges,  no  labonr 
has  been  wasted  here  ;  Mr.  Place's  object  being  chiefly  to  elucidate  the 
matter  in  dispute.  The  logical  merit  of  the  "  Enquiry"  is  acutely 
and  amusingly  displayed  in  another  place,  in  a  little  pamphlet  entitled 
"  Remarks  on  Mr.  Godwin's  Enquiry  1821,"  by  an  anonymous  author. 

The  Tables  of  Sweden  are  the  text-book  whence  all  Mr.  Godwin's 
speculations  are  derived.  They  are,  according  to  him,  the  only  au- 
thentic documents  existing  which  convey  any  knowledge  respecting 
population,  which  is  to  be  determined  solely  by  them  throughout  the 
whole  world :  no  difference  of  circumstances  whatever  is  to  be  admit- 
ted as  deranging  their  infallibility  ;  and  where  the  particulars  they  fur- 
nish are  at  all  mcomplete,  Mr.  Godwin's  mttuitous  and  accommoda- 
ting assumptions  supply  the  deficiency.  These  Tables  shew  tt^at  the 
additions  annually  made  to  the  Swedish  population  are  in  tl|e  propor- 
tion of  41  children  to  a  marriage  ;  that  one  woman  out  of  five  persons 
is  a  marriageable  woman ;  and  that  nearly  half  the  number  bora  die  in 
their  non-age. 

Now  it  is  allowed  by  Mr.  Godwin,  that,  upon  this  evidence  the  po- 
pulation of  Sweden  is  found  to  have  increased  one-half  in  the  period  of 
54  years.f  But  such  an  increase  must  not  be  deemed  possible  in  other 
countries,  unless  the  circumstances  favourable  to  population  be  shewn 
to  prevail  there  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Sweden;  which  he  pronounces 

*  For  miliMirltiet  tee  Mr.  Malthin's  Letter  to  Mr.  Godwin,  ioserted  in  Mr.  God- 
win's Eaqntry,  p.  132. 

t  Tlirough  the  |  over  and  abore  the  number  requisite  to  renlace  tlMemsdves,  * 
which,  ipread  oTer  three  millions,  produces  the  increase  admittea! 
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**  in  everj  Msp^t  m  &vowaUe  lo  ib»  cypwimffiit  a*  we  fioidd  ^erire." 
(p.  187.) 

Mr.  Place  enters  into  these  "  advantageous  circ«mstanoe»,"  and 
abews  the  total  absurdity  of  ascribing  any  one  to  the  case  of  Sweden : 
its  soily  climate,  and  government  being  in  the  highest  degree  obstruct 
tive  to  the  multiplication  of  its  inhabitants*  This  part  of  the  subject 
occupies  some  pages  of  Mr.  Place's  book,  who,  in  a  convincing  style» 
demonstrates  tnat  under  these  impeding  circumstances  fewer  are  born„ 
and  more  die  in  childhood,  than  would  do  so  in  different  circumstances^. 
Tbe  wretohed  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people  for  want  of  adeqnato 
means  of  subsistence)  the  degraded  and  servile  offices  to  which  tha 
women  are  subjected,  the  oppression  exercised  by  the  noUes,  the  oc- 
currence of  ruinoiis  wars,  and  occasional  famines :  all  these  combine  to 
render  Sweden  as  little  likely  to  afiford  facilities  to  increase  as  any 
country  in  the  known  world.  Yet  Mr.  Godwin  holds  it  i^i  as  present- 
ingan  epitome  of  all  advantages. 

The  tablea  do  not  specify  at  what  age  the  women  of  Sweden  leom* 
monly  marry,  nor  what  proportion  of  them.  This  difficulty  Mr.  God-> 
win  is  good  enou^  to  solve  by  taking  it  for  granted  that  all  won^n* 
or  very  nearly  all,  marry,  and  that  at  twenty  years  of  age.  This,  toge- 
ther with  the  wish  on  the  part  of  die  government  that  the  people  should 
multiply,  amounts  to  a  positive  proof  that  as  many  are  bam  as  cquld  be 
born  from  the  same  proportion  of  marriageable  women  in  any  ptiier 
country.  The  means  of  subsistence  do  not  constitute  a  necesaaiy  con- 
comitant to  either  woman  or  child's  life,  it  would  seem ;  since  die  in* 
crease  of  population  depends  on  canses  perfectly  distinct  from  tbia 
consideration. 

Mr.  Place  proceeds  to  point  out  in  what  respects  the  United  States 
affords  facilities  to  increase  beyond  that  of  Sweden,  and  which  he  reca- 
pitulates thus: 

"  The  Unital  States  of  America  are  happily  free  firom  all  the  most  mate- 
rial evils,  whether  of  government  or  climate,  which  afflict  Sweden,  and  ine- 
vitably tend  to  the  detraction  of  human  life  in  ia  early  stages.  The  poverty 
too,  which  must  deter  numbers  from,  manying  in  Sweden,  and  cannot  fail  to 
delay  the  period  of  marriage  generallv,  may  hardly  be  said  to  operate  at  all  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States.  In  the  one  country,  a  fiunily,  if  it  be  not  a 
cuise,  is  a  very  heavy  buiden  »  in  the  other  it  is  an  actual  bleasing.'*-^P.  g2. 

The  proportion  of  females  between  sixteen  and  forty-five  years  of 
age  to  the  whole  population,  is,  in  America,  about  seventeen  in  tlie. 
hundred.  In  Sweden,  twenty-two  in  the  hundred.  On  the  other  hand,^ 
the  proportion  of  children  under  sixteen  to  the  whole  population,  is,  in 
America,  about  fifty  in  the  hundred  \  whilst  in  Sweden  it  was  (in  1 805) 
only  thirty-six  in  the  hundred.  Consequendy  there  must  be  a  greater 
number  of  children  bom  aind  reared  to  a  marriage  in  America,  than  to 
one  hi  Sweden. 

Mr.  Gk>dwin  admits  that  the  children  under  sixteen  constitute  half 
the  population  of  America.  In  defiance  of  which  admission  he  insists 
that  no  greater  number  are  bom  to  a  marriage  than  in  Europe  * ;  and 
as  he  has  Dr.  Franklin's  aothority  for  saying,  that  "  half  the  bom  must 

*  That  18  to  say,  in  Sweden  i  for  no  otiier  country  is  aMowed  to  be  taken  aa  on- 
donee  on  tbe  qnestian. 
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die  in  their  non-age,"  nodan^  wnSk  ever  oiAiice  him  to  rappose  th 
contrary*    Dr-  Franklin  said  so,  and  they  do  so  in  Sweden,    th^jntrfan 
it  is  the  case  in  America*     This  is  a  samfde  of  the  logic  eofitaizaed  bi 
Mt.  Godwin's  hook.  According  to  him,  there  is  hot  one  way  6^  wbid 
marriages  can  he  more  productive;  vis.  Vf  a  larg«r  Miiiihei  \9tkA^  iMin;. 
The  possihility  of  rearing  them  with  greater  chance  of  rettclkio^  ma- 
tarfty  goes  for  nothing  with  him.     'Die  facility  of  ohtainm^   -vtIm^^ 
some  food,  good  nursing,  the  healthful  hahits  of  the  parent^    almence 
of  want  and  misery — all  are  ineffectual  as  preservatives  from  the  loc 
to  whidb  Dr«  Franklin  has  pronounced  the  children  of  men  subyect. 
Concerning  this  particular  point,  Mr.  Place  has  hrought  formranl  cer- 
tain statements,  taken  from  the  American  Phik>sophicd  Transactions*, 
which  shew  that  in  the  parish  of  Hengham,  State  of  Iffniiinachaaetts, 
in  fifty-four  years,  there  were. 

Births  ...     2247 
Deaths      .     .     1113 

**  It  iffptein  that  the  c&rutiiutum  and  courte  qf  natwe.did  qot  kill  half  the 
bom  at  Hengham  in  their  noa-ase,  the  whole  of  those  who  died  at  eveiy  ^ge 
being  less  than  half  the  Dumber  bora. ''    Pibcf,  p.  74« 

Mr.  Godwin  being  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  numericai  in- 
crease of  the  population  of  America,  by  evidence  which  oeither  his 
own  wishes  nor  Dr.  Johnson's  oracular  opinion  on  his  side,  can  war- 
rant him  in  rejecting,  resorts  to  other  modes  of  accounjtiog  Sot  tbm 
phenomenon.  He  asserts  with  confidence,  that  it  has  bo^.  produced 
by-emigration  from  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  chieiQy  frona  the 
British  dominions.  In  order  to  estimate  the  numbers  requisite  to  make 
good  the  hypothesis  of  emigration,  let  us  quote  Mr.  Godwin's  acale 
of  acknowledged  increase. 

"  1.  as  it  was  estimated  in  1749     •     .     .  l,O46|M0 

2.  The  census  in  1790     .     •     .  ^,9i}9,8£6 

S,  The  census  in  1810,  omitting, 

for  tke  ioke  ofperspicui^,  that  of  1 800,  7,239^^8.'* 

Mr.  Place  detects  the  unfairness  of  omitting  the  census  of  1 800,  with 
much  discernment. 

*'  To  have  asserted  that  193,014  f  persons  actually  arrived  eveiryyear,  and 
remained  as  settlers  in  the  United  States,  Irom   1800  to   1010,  and  that 


276,809*  did  so  from  1810  to  18S0,  would  have  been  too  laige  a  draft  for 
dulity  itself  to  answer;  an  average  was  therefore  made  to  run  back  as&r  as 
1790,  including  a  period  of  20  years,  &c." — Placb,  p.  47. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  supposed  supplies  of  emigrants,  Mr.  PlaiSe  con- 
siders to  have  proceeded  from  this  and  the  sister  kingdom.  To  ascer- 
tain, in  the  most  correct  manner,  the  real  amount  of  these,  Mr.  Place 
has  inspected  the  returns  to  parliament,  furnished  by  theowneis  of 
British  shipping ;  and  from  his  careftd  and  attentive  examination  re- 
sults the  surest  evidence  of  the.  fallacy  and  exaggeration  in  which  Mr. 
Godwin  and  his  partizans  have  indulgedl 

Among  others,  Mr.  Godwin  avails  himself  of  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Cobbett,  who,  in  a  Letter  which  appeared  in  his  '*  Register,''  Ai^.  14, 

*  And  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Godwin,  in  his  Enqxurj. 
t  The  nomber  necessary  to  accsunt  for  the  increase. 


:=^ 
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1319»  dated  iMkghAm&i  Slate^of  >Ne%v  YoHc,  sfflfm^,  t&at^'tfithm 
the  last  tweke  »Mdi«riipirard0  of  150,900  liaVe  }ixidl&dfrom  Enghnd^ 
to  settle  here."  Now  the  feturns  td '  ParKametkt  shew  that  the  total 
number  of  vessels  deared  o«it  from-  all  th6  |K>rt8  of  Crtear  Britam  and 
Irelandi  &f  tbe  Ututed  States  of  NortSi'  Ametica,  in  the  year  1619, 
>vasasf(^oivs: 

Ships.  Tons.  PasMn^lm. 

England  ......  386  117,140 7,W0 

Ireland 71  19,161 «,51« 

Scotland 35  9,043 637 


.    49£  145,344  10,500 

And  among  ibis  numbar  of  psBsengers  were  many  merchants,  clerks, 
travellers,  and  others,  who  were  not  emigrants.  So  much  for  Mr, 
Cobbett's  accuracy.  Mr.  Place  passea  on  to  quote  farther  facts  in  dis- 
proof of  the  vast  arrivals  assumed  by  Mv.  Godwin. 

Mr.  Wakefield's  statements  are  condiiaive  againit  thaiii»  as  ior  as 
relates  to  Ireland.*  .      .  '  • 

Dr.  Seybright's ''  StatisticalAniial%"awoikpabUsbed#t  Philadel|Aia» 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Ameriean  QovenHneot  in  IS48»  .AdsiQ^the 
notion  of  excessive  Immigration.  Dr.  S.  aa^,  ".  Xhnugk  maoadfuit 
that  10,000  foreigners  might  have  arrived  in  the  Uaited  Slataa  in' 1794, 
tire  cannot  allow  3)at  they  did  ^p  in  an  ecjual  number  in  tany^preoeding 
or  svibseqdent  year,  till  1817.'*  ...      .i  l     .....    •  | 

In  another  passage  he  says,  "  In  11^17 f  mie,  of  the  giKat.tftarMi^f  i^- 
gratton  to  the  United  States,  it  appears,  tJ^at'  from  .all  parl».of  |he 
vrorld,  the  arrivals  in  the  ten  principal  ports  of  the  .United  Slates,  w^re 
iiX,^40.  The  returns  were  obtained  from  the  recoids  of  iba  C^stepi- 
houses.*' 

Dr.  Seybright,  in  short,  concludes,  that  6000  setiJexa  per  annum, 
from  1790  to  1810,  was  the  utmost  the  United  Stat^  could  have  re- 
ceived.— PiacCf  p.  6J8. 

In  the  National  Calendar  for  1321  is  a  list  of  passengers,,  who  had 
arrived  m  the  different  pcHrts  of  the  Ulrica  States  fVom  the  30th  of 
September  1819  to  the  30th  of  September  1820,  which  amounts  to 
7001  persons;  of  v^hom  1959  were  fomaleSf  and  5042  male^,  Mr. 
Place  mentions  several  reasons  to  shew  how  little  ground  there  fs  to 
question  tbe  precision  and  fidelity  of  the  returns,  and  closes  tl\e  se- 
cond chapter,  with  a  table  of  the  increase  of  emigrants,  taken  wfth 
the  utmost  latitude  of  allowance,  by  which  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  emifraots,  togetbeor  with  their  anonal  increase  by  procreation 
from  1796  to  1820,  is  365,694. 

:  <'  The  population  6(  the  United  States  in  18Q0  was '  5,309^758    , 

in  1 790  3,929,326. 


Shewing  an  increase  of        1,380,432 

If  this  increase  be  divided  by  two,  we  get  the  amount  of  the  popula- 
tion in  1795,  viz.  4,619,542.  The  share  which  the  emigrants  have 
had  in  the  increase  since  that.period,  is,  at  the  outside,  365,694,  whilst 

•  W^efield**  Account  of  IreUntl,  vol.  ii.  p.  712. 
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the  population  is  now  admitted  to  consist  of  10,000^000.     We  do  not 
see  how  this  body  of  substantial  facts,  ii^om  unquestionable  authorities, 
pan  possibly  hi\  to  convince  every  one  of  the  tendency  and  power  oF 
increase  which  belong  to  the  human  species. 

H^re  are  the  returns  of  the  departures,  and  those  of  the  arrivals^ 
and  a  liberal  allowance  made  for  the  probable  additions  by  modes  whieii 
do  not  appear,  and  the  inadequate  amount  of  the  increase  by  immi- 
gration is  distinctly  shewn ;  so  that  no  one,  who  is  not  prepi^red  to 
suggest  the  possibility  of  thousands  having  walked  over  to  America, 
can  withstand  the  inferences  which  flow  from  the  above  very  complete 
statement  of  the  case. 

The  Dissertation  of  Mr.  David  Booth  occupies  some  space  in  Mr. 
Place's  book.     The  important  points  of  this  consist  of  the  argumeot 
against  the  geometrical  ratio  of  increase,  and  the  calculation  relative  to 
tfi»e  numerical  increase  in  America,  which  he  refers  to  immigration: 
Mr.  Booth  picks  out  fVom  the  Swedish  tables  nine  years  of  exceeding] j 
slow  increase,  and  fbunds  upon  them  an  average  of  the  progresaion  of 
the  Swedish  population  for  a  large  number  of  years,  cakmated  to  a 
table  of  10,000  inhabitants,  which  he  has  made  to  represent  the  whole 
world.    He  asserts  diat  there  can  be  no  increase  in  a  geometrical  ratio, 
unless  there  be  an  increase  every  year  in  the  requisite  proportion;  con- 
sequently that,  as  in  Sweden,  during  some  particular  years,  scarcely 
any  incr^s^  at  all  took  place,  the  idea  of  a  geometrical  progression 
is  inadmissible.     Mr.  Booth,  assuming  the  tables  of  Sweden  to  be  a 
standard  for  caknlating  the  increase  of  every  other  country  whataoever 
hence  concludes,  that  in  the  United  States  this  ratio  is  equally  untena- 
ble.    The  absurdity  o£  applyinff  the  Swedish  tables  to  countries  so 
very  differently  circumstanced,  has  been  before  commented  upon  by 
Mr.  Pkce;  but  here  he  exposes  the  partiality  of  Mr.  Booth's  state- 
waaat  in  another  point  of  view. 

"  Mr.  Booth  takes  the  coiiBecutive  nine  years  from  the  scries  which  con- 
tains the  lowest  rate  of  increase  j  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  whole  series, 
the  population  increased  by  more  than  double  the  number  taken  by  Mr! 
QpOtn^  and  then  h^  says^  the  population  of  Sweden  is  to  b«  considered  as  not 
increasing  at  all. 

"  He  Ukes  no  notice  of  the  population  having  increased  neariy  one  half  in 
fidy-four  years,  but  he  constructs  tables  to  prove  (as  he  says)  that  there  can 
be  no  doubling  in  geometrical  promsstoo ;  nor,  according  to  him,  any  in- 
crease at  all ;  ao  he  reasons  here.  He  mighty  if  he  pleased,  have  taken  the 
nine  yean  of  the  jpreatest  increase  j  he  might  have  taken  the  three  yean  of 
greatest  increase,  inasmuch  as,  for  the  coostniction  of  such  a  table  as  his» 
three  years  would  have  answered  the  purpose  as  well  as  nine.  But  then  be 
would  have  confuted  himself,  by  shewing  that  the  period  of  doubling  would 
be  very  short.  He  miffht  have  made  his  cable  froru  a  period  in  the  series, 
when,  as  appears  by  the  Swedish  table,  the  population  was  dedining ;  and 
then,  upon  ku  plan,  he  might  have  proved  that,  not  only  in  Sweden,  bnt  also 
m  the  Noith  American  States,  the  population  was  hat  wearing  ost.  Tables 
constituted  mpn  such  arbitrary  dat^ »  an^  so  applied,  are  absoteely  ffood  for 
nothmg."    Pbce,  p.  107.  . 

The  fundamental  error  in  the  calculations  pf  hpth  Mr.  Booth  and 
Mr.  Godwin,  lies  in  the  notion,  that  the  value  of  human  life  is  the  same 
in  America  as  in  Sweden,  and  that  there  is  but  one  rule  to  be  admitted 
for  the  proportion  of  deaths  in  all  cases.     One  half  is  always  to  be- 
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knocked  off  for  the  benefit  of  the  maxttti  of  Dr.  Pranktm.  In  spit* 
of  the  Amencan  tables,  shewing  the  des€b»  td  fall  short  of  the  foii^th^ 
by  one  half,  in  spite  of  every  reasonable  probability  of  childn&n  not 
dying  so  frequently  in  America,  nothing  can  rescue  half  the  borti  from 
this  inevitable  deduction.  Accordingly,  a  comparative  statement  is 
presented  of  the  numbers  in  the  United  States  in  1800  and  1610, 
which,  upon  the  usual  premises,  is  supposed  to  be  decisive  in  proving 
the  eictent  of  immigration. 

*•  The  whole  White  population,"  says  Mf.  Booth,  "  of  the  United  States 
in  IdOO,  was  4,305,971 :  these  in  ten  years  would  be  diminished  bjr'a  fourth.^ 
-—Mr.  Place  continues  :  *'  All  of  them  would  be  upwards  of  ten  yearar  6f  age 
iu'  1810,  and  gnuiting  tfab  deduetion  of  oue> fourth,  there  woutd  remain 
3^i999,4^.  Mr.  Boom  cuts  off  the  S9^79»  sayiog,  *  It  is  veHy  impnlwidh 
that  more  than  3*800,000  should  be  aUve  iu  1810.  But  the  actual  cei^fif 
was  3,845,389,  giving  a  surplus  of  645,389  of  those  above  ten  years  of  a^, 
which  can  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way  than  by  emigration." 

Mr.  Place  r^aarks  upon  this  plausibly  statement : 

**  The  number  of  White  peraoni  above  ten  yeass  of  age,  in  18d0^  aoeordtng 
to  the  census,  was S#871>091 

''  Mr.  Booth  says  the  number  of  the  same  description  of  persons 
in  1810,  ou^ht  to  nave  been 3,200,000 

"  Admitting,  by  his  own  account,  a  clear  addition  to  that  part 
of  the  population  which  was  above  ten  years  of  age,  of      .     .     .        328,979 

"  ffere,  then,  we  hare  Mr.  Booth  endeaveunng  to  prove  that,  if  not  a 
single  etnigtant  had  set  hfis  foot  in  the  country  during  these  ten  jagM^'xYpi 
pofuktion  abore  ten  yean  of  age  would  have  increased  389>9(7i9.'''  p.  iSiij.- 

Now,  if^  so  vast  an  augmentation  took  plaee  in  ten  years,  of "fh^ 
tfnmbers  of  grown  persons,  as  829,979,  we  may  safely  assUme  die  ad*-' 
ditions  of  such  as  were  under  ten  years  of  age,  to  have  amounted  to- 
a  stilt  larger  number ;  and  thus,  even  according  to  Mr.  Booth,  (wh6se 
estimate  of  the  value  of  life  in  America  is  so  erroneous)  the  fact  is* 
manifest,  that  a  considerable  increase  takes  place  by  procreation  alone. 

No  small  portion  of  Mr.  Place's  book  is  appropriated  to  the  cHseus^ 
sion  of  Mr.  Godwin's  opinions  regarding  the  population  of  England, 
which  he  assumes  to  have  been  but  slightly  augmented  during  tlie  last 
five  centuries.  '*  How  this  number  could  have  been  either  produced 
or  maintained  amidst  the  terrible  disasters  of  preceding  ages,  Mr. 
Godwin  gives  himself  no  trouble  to  inquire." — Pkee,  p.  161. 

Mr.  Place,  however,  has  entered  upon  the  inquury  with  industrious^ 
attention,  and  has  taken  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  slate  of  diis 
country  ftt>m  the  Roman  invasion  downwards  to  the  present  time; 
subdividingitinto  seven  historical  periods,  marking  the  circumstances 
which  would  influence  the  progress  of  population,  and  comparing  the' 
evidence  of  its  increase  or  decrease. 

After  some  quotadons  from  Saxon  writers  (assisted  by  the  amhoiitj^.- 
of  Mr.  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons)  Mr.  Phioe  takeoas'the* 
amount  of  the  population  at  the  Norman  conquest  l^;O00jO90,'a»d'thl?n 
proceeds  to  examine  the  probabilities  of  their  arriving  at  the  amount  of 
ten  millions  in  1389,  the  period  at  which  Mr.  Godwin  asserts  England 
was  as  populous  as  at  present. 

The  state  of  the  kingdom  up  to  that  time  is  shewn  to  have  a£R»rded 
no  probability  of  an  increase  in  the  population  ;'  on  the  contrary,  every 
check  that  bad  government,  intestine  wars,  famine  (which  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.  afBicted  the  nation  several  years),  wretched  husbandry 
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syMem^  the  want  <tf  roadi  and  means  of  comnmnicatkHi,  the  celibacy" 
of  the  priests  and  nuns,  the  slavery  of  the  common  feo|de»  and  some' 
other  depopulating  causes,  could  oppose  to  increase,  was  prevalent- 
during  this  period. 

The  next  period  brought  under  review  by  Mr.  Place  iafinon  13^9  to 
'  1 485,  during  which  there  happened  severe  and  destmcCive  wars*  and  the 
great  plague  of  1348.  Notwithstanding  which  it  appears  by  tables 
quoted  from  Mr.  Chalmers*,  that  the  population  in  1877  was  tfiSS^3tQS. 
Whether,  at  the  close  of  the  civil  wars  in  1485,  the  populatioo  was 
reduced  somewhat  below  its  amount  in  1889,  is  not  of  much  (MHiae- 
'  quence :  since  if  it  were,  there  are  causes  sufficient  to  account  Am  tlie 
reduction  without  abandoning  the  doctrine  of  the  power  of  iaoraeae. 

The  ensuing  period  embraces  the  interval  between  the  aoceasiea  of 
Henry  VII.  1485  and  the  Revolution  in  1888.  Mr.  Place  thinks  noaay 
parts  of  this  interval  were  less  unfavourable  to  population  than  tlrase 
years  which  preceded  it,  and  adduces  sundry  facts  in  support  of  his 

S>hiion  :  p.  220.  '  The  feign  of  Charles  I.  and  subsequent  years ''were 
ghly  discouraging  to  increase;  but  Mr.  Place  dees  aot  grant  that  it 
was  retarded. 

We  are  conducted,  finally,  to  the  consideration  of  the  period  ex- 
tending from  I6'68'  dbwii  to  this  present  time;  and  the  causes  whidi 
have  operated  upon  the  increase  of  the  population  are  distinctly,  and 
we  tfiink,  forcibly  stated.  The  cessation  of  the  g^eat  plague  (which 
bappened  in  1665),  the  discontfmiance  of  celibacy  by  the  moakaafid 
;  nuns,  th^'  absence  of  civil  wars,  the  difiAision  of  wealth  ever,  a  buffer 
'  surfiube,  and  the  accumulation  of  capital,  ooncurred  in  avoiding  aaqple 
encouragement  to  the  principle  of  population.  Then  foUosrs  a  loigth* 
ened  dtssertation  on  the  debated  point ;  Mr.  Godwin  always  anaintaiBin^ 
the  decrease,  and  propping  up  his  theory  with  Dr.  Price,  whose  alacms. 
concerning  the  decline  of  the  numbers  of  roan  are  truly  contemptible. 
Mr.  Godwin  denies  the  fidelity  of  the  returns  as  exhibited  in  the  two 
censuiTs  of  1601  and  1811  of  the  British  population,  which  were 

in  1801  10»942vS46 

in  1811  \tfi9%fiM 


shewing  an  increase  of  1,654,157 

He  says,  the  enumeration  of  1601  was  below  the  truth,  from  the 
motives  to  ooncealment  which  acted  upon  the  males  at  that  time. 
This  deduction  he  thinks  amounted  to  a  number  which  Mr.  Place 
shews  to  be  equal  to  mit  haifqfthefnules  hdween  fiO  and  60  yean  i^age. 
Mr.  Place  admits  that  some  eJBIect  might  have  been  produced  by  this 
concealment  upon  the  returns,  but  observes,  that 

**  Had  it  operated  to  a  rery  great  ejctent,  the  number  of  females  would  have 
gready  exceeded  that  of  the  roa1es»  which  was  not  the  case,  the  eaoiss  of 
females  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  beioaoDly42,06s." 
The  number  of  houses  (inhabited)  were,  by  tne  returns  to  parliament 

in  1801 1,870,476 

in  1811 2,101,697 

Increase  of  hauses  .  . .       231,121 


*  £sUmate,  p.  12. 
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**  The  causes  which  have  been  noticed^  as  tending  in  some  degree  to  make 
the  returns  in  1801  Mther  lower  thu  fehey^oBghtto  hinrekfian,  can.Mn^of 
them  be*  assigned  for  the  concoaldwnt  of  biwset.:  and  yet  to  make  Mi»:God- 
win's  aigunent  worth  any  things  upwacds  of  SOO^QOO  houses  must  hare  been 
conceals." — Place,  p.  240,  S4 1 . 

Mr.  Place  then  exposed  the  unfair  use  made  of  Mr.  Rickipan's 
tablet  by  Mr.  Gbdwin,  and  cloaes  the  seventh  chapter  with  a  pf  et$y 
.complete  proof  of  the  greater  rapidity  of  increase  in  the  English  pppu- 
laticm  than  in  the  Swedish. 

The  eighth  diapter  treats  of  the  improvement  in  the  value  of  Ij^ 
which  has  taken  place  in  England  within  the  last  sixty  years,  and 
which  the  testimony  of  several  documents,  together  with  the  opinion 
of  some  reapeetable  writers,  seems  to  warrant  Mr.  Place  in  advancing, 
llie  ftctuariea  of  the  piinoipal  life-insurance  of  the  metropolis  oonfirm 
the  fact ;  and  Mr.  Place  has  not  neglected  to  bring  forward  many  fyi- 
terial  facts  in  corroboration  of  the  decreased  mortidity  of  this  kingdom, 
especially  in  the  great  teiwna.     P.  ^54,  et  stq. 

The  ninth  chapter  gives  a  short  but  comprehensive  sketch  oi  the 
condition  of  iii&  peof^.in  Ireland  as. influenced  bv  the  fluotuatioA.of 
the  means  of  subsistence.  The  case  of  Ireland  oners  a  spiking  iUvis- 
tration  of  the  connexion  between  an  increfised  popiili^tion  an/^  die 
increase  of  subsistence*  There  the  spade  cultivation  enabling  Uic^  ppor 
to  produce  potatoes* readily,  the  population  multiplies  i^p  tp  the.pim- 
vision ;  issomuch  that,  when  a  bad  crop  hs^p^s  and  the  means,  of 
snbsistence  fall  short,  the  seed  pptatoea  are  consumed*  Of.QpuJC^  the 
poverty  and  disease  that  ensue  destroy  large  numl;>ers,  an^.^  ^^Uft^o 
the  pressure  against,  the  means  of  subsistence,  for  a  while;  but  thq  ^vil 
retnros,  and  ever  tvill  return,  unless  mc^ins  be  devised  for  maiixtai^ing 
more  eqnality  betwixt  the  population  and  the  capital.  The  inspectors 
appointed  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  people  in 
Ireland  after  the  fever  in  1816,  1817,  and  1818,  all  concurred  in 
ascribing  the  disease  and  its  mortality  to  bad  nourishment  in  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  the  potatoe  crops.  They  likewise  obs^r.ved 
that  the  population  had  been  rapidly  increasing. 

As  this  increase  wais  encouraged,  not  by  an  augmentation  of  capital, 
bnt  by  the  fecility  of  raising  just  enough  by  the  labour  of  the  peasant 
to  maintain  himself  and  family  up<^n  potatoes  in  an  average  year ;  so 
the  disappointment  of  the  return  to  this  labour  in  the  event  of  a<  defi- 
cient crop  naturally  engendered  want  and  famine. 

The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Godwin,  relative  to  spade  cultivation,  would 
have  the  effect  of  encouraging  population  in  proportion  to  the  facility 
of  procuring  present  subsistence^  But  as  the  production  of  mere  la- 
bourers would  not  accumulate,  but  be  applied  to  the  immediate  support 
of  their  families,  food  would  not  be  provided  as  fast  as  children  would 
OHne  into  the  world,  and  an  unpropitious  season  might  bring  utter 
starvation  to  the  miserable  victims  of  this  precarious  mode  of  life. 
Mr.  Place  lays  down  the  fundamental  principles  of  political  economy 
in  opposition  to  this  doctrine,  and  enforces  them  with  a  passage  quoted 
from  the  author  of  "  The  History  of  British  India,"*  than  which,  no- 
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thing  can  be  more  eagibaatory  of  the  efiecU  of  atimu^ating  the 
duetion  oiiooA.  to  the  exclusion  of  aM  other  conmodities. 

€oB«Sd0riiig  the  siqugestioD  of  smde  cnkfvatiDn  therefi>re  as  pc 
ctonfl,  or  at  least  unprofitable,  and  nowise  adapted  to  amelierate 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  some  other  means  of  averting  the 
solating  evils  of  vice  md  misery,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  jAtteing 
the  bulk  of  ihe  people  in  a  better  condition,  must  be  sought.     To  t!b» 
«nd  it  shoold  be  distinctly  understood,  that  wherever  a  large  propcvr- 
tion  of  the  lower  or  labouring  classes  suffer  from  extareme  poverty,    it 
is  because  there  exists  a  greater  quantity  of  persons  dependant  for  sub- 
sistence on  labour  than  £e  capital  of  tfa^  country  is  capable  of  employ- 
ing.    That  in  order  to  procure  to  the  labouring  classes  a  tolerable 
share  of  the  fnroduce  of  the  country,  the  eo«B(K«ttion  for  employment 
must  be  diminished,  for  it  is  impracticable  to  attempt  fbrdng  the  ac- 
cumulation of  capital  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  population. 

This  adjustment  of  labour  to  t^e  capital  which  is  to  set  it  in  motioo, 
constitutes  then  the  chief  remedy  by  whidi  the  baoefhl  efiects  of  a  re- 
dundant, and  cmiseqnently  impoverished,  population  can  be  averted. 
The  mode  in  which  this  remedy  shall  be  brought  to  bear  with  taott 
efficacy,  Ibrms  the  subject  of  consideration  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Mr, 
Place's  book,  section  id. 

In  the  foregoioff  remarks  we  have  endeavoured  to  sute  the  laain 
points  on  which  Mr.  Place  meets  Mr.  Godwin,  and  in  our  <^nioR  re- 
futes him.  On  the  means  for  preventing  superabundant  population, 
which  our  aathor  has  suggested,  we  decline  entermg  for  the  present* 
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Light  raed  fialse  Ferdinand,  to  leave  a  lovely  maid  fsrlom, 

\Vlio  broke  her  heart  and  died  to  hide  her  bluthing  cheek  from  scoro. 

One  night  he  dreamt  he  woo*d  her  in  their  wonted  bower  of  love. 

Where  the  flowers  sprang  thick  around  tliem,  and  the  birds  sang  sweet  above. 

But  the  scene  was  swifilv  changed  into  a  church-yard's  dismal  view. 
And  her  lips  grew  black  beneath  his  kiss  from  love's  delicious  hue. 
What  more  he  dreamt,  he  told  to  none  ^  but  shuddering,  pale,  and  dumb, 
LookM  out  upon  the  waves,  like  one  that  knew  his  hour  was  come. 

'Twas  now  the  dead  watch  of  the  night — ^the  helm  was  lashM  a-lee, 
And  the  ship  rode  where  Mount  ^tna  lights  the  deep  Levantine  sea  j 
Whea  beneath  its  glare  a  boat  came,  rowM  by  a  woman  in  her  shroud, 
Who,  with  eyei  that  made  our  blood  ran  cold,  stood  up  and  spoke  aloud. 

Come,  Traitor,  down,  for  whom  my  ghost  still  wanders  unforgiven ! 
Come  down,  false  Ferdinand,  for  wnom  I  broke  my  peace  witn  Heaven ! — 
It  was  vain  1»  hold  the  victim,  for  he  plung'd  to  meet  her  call 
J^tke  the  bird  that  shrieks  and  flutters  in  the  gasing  serpent's  thrall. 

You  may  guess,  the  boldest  mariner  shrunk  daunted  from  the  si^t, 
Vw  the  spectre  and  her  winding-sheet  shone  blue  with  hideous  light ; 
Like  a  fiery  wheel  the  boat  spun  with  the  wavinar  of  her  hand. 
And  rouiMi  they  went^  and  down  they  went,  as  the  cock  crew  firooi  the  land. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Hfldgazine. 

OM    GABRICK's    B£L1V£BY    OF    A    PASSAGB   IN   8HAKBPBABB. 

Bik,— As  ttiy  thing  which  tehds  t6  dirow  ft  ^tHking  light  oh  the  igpitit 
of  one  of  Shaksp^re's  most  celebfateil  pk^sagM  cail  Scarcely  be  unin- 
teresting to  the  majority  of  yout  readers,  you  may,  perhaps,  not  object 
to  afford  me  a  page  or  two,  for  a  f^  remark*  on  A  suggestion  thi'owh 
out  by  a  writer  in  your  last  number.  In  the  paper  Oii  Mr.  Mktthew^'s 
new  entertainment,  it  was  stated,  that  that  exquisite  artist  had  given 
ah  imitation  of  an  imitation  ( — **  the  shadow  of  d  shade" — )  of  O^rtiyk's 
mantaer,  When  he  spoke  the  celebrated  solild^uy  in  Richard  the  Third, 
"  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent,"  &c.  Inis  excited  tiiy  curiosity 
towards  the  siibjeet,  and  induced  me  to  pay  jparticiilar  attention  to  the 
imitation  in  question ;  and  as  the  witnessing  of  it  has  h^  thief  imiile^ 
diate  efibct  of  totally  changing  my  previous  reelings  oil  tfie  point,  I  ahi 
tem|>ted  to  offer  a  few  words  in  justification  of  the  o|5inion  which,  in 
common  with  your  contributor,  I  now  flHnly  adhere  to. 

It  is  not  less  remarkable  than  true  diat  a  whble  generation  shall  fre^ 
quently  remain  for  years  together  in  the  possession  of  one  undisputed, 
and  as  they  Seem  to  think,  indisputable  6{>iftiioh,  on  a  g^ten  point ;  when 
suddenly  a  single  touch  of  the  Ithurial  spear  of  itiqiliry  ^hkll  discover 
to  them  that  they  have  be^n  al!  along  ch^shihg  a  deeid^  and  {ialpable 
error.  I  anticipate  that  nothing  less  than  this  will  soon  be  the  ckse  Witfi 
regard  to  die  ^rit  off  that  celebrated  passage  to  which  I  am  now  dS-> 
recting  your  readers'  attention.  I  wfll  plac^  the  passsge  before  thdin, 
and  then  briefly  state  why  I  think  so. 

**  Gloster  — Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  elorious  summer  by  this  siin  of  York ; 
And  all  the  clouds  that  loured  upon  our  house. 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried. 
Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreatlis. 
Our  stern  alarms  are  changed  to  merry  meetings. 
Our  dreadful  marchings  to  delightful  measures. 
Grim-visaged  War  has  smoothed  his  wrinkled  front ; 
And  now,  instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds. 
To  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries, — 
He  capers  nimbly  in  a  Iadj*s  chamber. 
To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute." 

Now,  can  any  reader  peruse  the  above  passage,  and  reflect  for  a  mo<- 
ment  on  the  character  and  situation  of  him  who  utters  it,  and  tlien  say 
that  it  should  be  delivered  in  a  low,  gloomy,  thoughtful,  muttering 
tone,  and  with  a  bitterly  contemptuous  and  ironical  turn  of  expression? 
Who  is  the  speaker?  and  of  what  is  he  speaking?  Is  it  not  upon  "  our 
house"  that  the  "clouds"  have  till  lately  '' lowered V*  Is  it  not  ''oiir 
brows"  that  are  now  "  bound  with  victorious  wreaths?"  And  are  not 
Ambition  and  Glory  the  gods  of  the  speaker's  idolatry — the  only  gods — 
the  gods  to  whom  he  sacrifices,  with  a  gay  and  reckless  hand,'  every 
obstacle  that  stands  in  his  way  ?  Who  is  it  too,  that  has  brought  about 
this  "  glorious  summer?" — who,  but  the  "  sun  of  York;"  the  Plan- 
tagenet ;  by  a  relationship  to  whom  the  "  high-reaching"  dioster 
*'  looks  proudly  oni  the  crown ;"  and  which  crown,  but  for  the  late 
successes  that  he  is  contemplating,  he  might  in  vain  have  hoped  to 
compass?    And  with  all  these  considerations  playing,  shiftii^g,  and 
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ehemaelves  togedrisr  in  bis^nrer^active  ibiiul,  tvfli  be  be  lik^y 
to  utter  their  results  in  any  ocber  tban  a  tone  of  joyous  exultatkniy 
with  smiliiik^  lip«  fir&^aBPimg  eyes,  end  dtegethcr  an  action  and  de* 
meanour  caletfurted  to  evince  the  presence  of  that  -new-bom  apiiit  of 
hope  wfaidi  may  be  supposed  to  have  just  visited  him  t 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Gloster  is  a  person  absolutely  without 
shame>  fear,  or  veraorse ;  a  gay,  impudent,  bold-fiused  villain ;  exxMng 
in  the  consciousness  of  his  intellectual  superiority,  and  firmly  believing 
-that  it  wfll  carry  him  safely  and  triumphantly  through  aU  diffiaiitiea. 
He  can  *^  smile,  and  smile,  and  murder  while  he  nniles ;"  not  b3rpo* 
critically  or  affectedly,  but  from  pure  love  of  tfae  sport.  Nay,  he  cat 
scu-cely  murder  without  smiling :  there  is  not  one  of  his  deeds  of  blnod 
that  he  does  net  cut  a  joke  upon.  Even  his  own  deformity;  the  oo»* 
templation  of  which  is  the  only  thing  that  ever  for  an  instant  disturhs 
the  8elf««omplaeency  of  his  thoughta--4ie  can  make  merry  even  with 
that ;  and  only  treats  it  seriously  to  serve  a  particular  purpose — as  m  the 
scene  where  he  bares  his  withered  arm,  and  calls  for  punishment  on  tfaoae 
through' whoae  ^lls  (as  he  would  insinuate)  this  has  be&Uen  him. 

The  reader  will  do  well  to  recollect  that  those  ^'  eompunotioaa  vi- 
sitings"  which  assail  Gloster  in  the  Tower,  are  con&ed  to  the  aettd 
play, — that  impudent  falsification  of  Shakspeare  and  history  which  has 
so  long  kept  possession  of  the  stage,  to  the  disgrace,  of  our  national 
taste  and  feeling.  In  the  real  scene  in  the  Tower,  Gloster  is  all  ligbt- 
heartedness  and  joy.  Even  his  anxious  care  about  the  mode  of  boiy^ 
ing  the  -musdered  princes  is  all  interpolated.  What  cares  be  how  or 
where  ihey  are  buried  ?  It  is  enough  for  him  that  they  are  dead ;  and 
when  Tyrrel  tells  him 

*'  The  chaplaiD  of  the  Tower  hath  buried  them  ; 
Bat  where,  to  saj  the  truth,  I  do  not  kaove,"—- 

he  does  not  say  a  word  more  on  the  subject ;  but  proceeds  gaily  to  sum 
up  the  number  of  his  subjects  of  self-congratulation, — 

"  The  SOD  of  Clarence  have  I  penned  up  close; 
His  daughter  meanly  have  1  matched  m  marriafl^e ; 
The  sons  of  £dward  sleep  in  Abraham's  bosom' ; 
And  Aune  my  wife  hath  bid  the  world  good-night.'* 

Here  are  as  many  jokes  as  lines;  and  he  finishes  by  determining 
instantly  to  visit  his  niece  Elizabeth,  in  the  character  of  *'  a  jolly 
thriving  wooer." 

Gloster  was,  in  fact,  disposed  to  be  any  thing  rather  than  out  of 
temper,  either  with  the  world  or  with  himself.  To  those  who  did  not 
know  him,  he  roust  have  appeared  one  of  the  most  delightful  persons 
imaginable.  He  continues  careless,  confident,  animated,  and  courageous, 
even  to  the  last ;  not  to  be  daunted  or  cast  down  by  danger  or  death 
itself.*  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  very  last  speech  he  utters  before 
he  rushes  out  to  seek  and  find  Richmond  "  even  in  the  throat  of  death," 
is  evidently  intended  to  include  a  pleasantry, — "  I  think  there  be  six 

*  By  nothing  but  *<  shadows ;"  and  by  them  only  for  a  moment.  See  that  ad- 
mirably characteristic  speech  **  Shadows  to-night  have  strack  more  terror  to  the 
aoul  of  Richard,"  &c.  And  the  history  of  the  human  intellect  proTet  that  **  th^- 
dows'.'  h^ve  often  been  known  to  exercise  a  more  striking  momentary  influence  over 
minds  like  his  than  over  those  of  a  meaner  rank. 
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Richraonds  io  the  field,"  &c.  We  are  of  oowie  #pf  ahing  of  SM«- 
speare's  play,  in  which  Gloster  is  not  aeen  after  this  speech* 
«  Surely  there  neecht  no  more  arguments  to*  pooinre  that  the. aolikiiiajr 
ivhich  has  oocasieiied  diese  remarks  cidls  for  a  .manner  of  detbvery  di* 
rectly  opposite  to  that  which  we  have  seen  assigned  to  it  in  the  pmscnt 
day ;  that,  in  fiiot,  it  requires  exactly  the  manner  which  Oanrick  is 
said  to  have  adopted  in  giving  it,  and  which  adoption  is,  peiliape^  of 
itself  an  argument  almost  conclusive  in  its  favour.  Whether  Mr. 
Matthews's  manner  of  giving  the  speedi  in  question  resemble  Tate  Wtlf 
kinson's  imitation  of  Garrick,  I  know  not;  but  of  this  1  am  certain, 
that  it  is  an  admirable  mor^eau  of  acting ;-  that  the  highly  anima^wi 
and  cheerful  look ;  the  restless  and  aknoet  redundant'  action,,  and  the 
exulting  bvdibliag  up  of  the  voiee  (as  if  it  came  fresh  and  sparklingfrom 
.the  overflowmg  weU-sforings  of  the  heart)  are  all  in  p^eeikeepbg  with 
the  character  and  sitnation  of  the  speaker ;  and  I  hope,  (flyxe  than  I 
expect)  that  they  will  at  once  supersede  those  gloomy  and  queruloos 
tones  and  gestures  which  would  induce  one  to  believe  that  **  the  olo«da'' 
which  are  spoken  of  were  all  '*  buried  in  the  dark  bosom"  of  the  speak* 
er,  instead  of  '^  the  ocean.'' 

It  most  be  understood  that  i  woidd.aj^y  the  foregoing  remarks  ex>- 
clusively  to  the  first  part  of  the  soliloquY ;  to  that  pari  of  it  .which  I 
have  quoted  above,  and  which  alone  Mr.  Matthews  gives  as  havis^  been 
spoken  by  Garnck  in  a  cheerful  and  exulting  spirit.  From  this  we  ars^ 
no  doubt,  to  conclude,  that  the  moment  Gloster  begins  to  "  dfiscaat  on 
his  own  defocmity,*'  Garrick  made  ham  assume  a  different  toae.and 
mannev.;  ptiAMy  a  similar  one  to  that  adopted  in  the  present  lAay 
throughout  the  whole  speech.  If  so,  this  furnished  a  ^himg-.aiid 
highly  dramatic  contrast,  worthy  the  reputed  genius  of  that  actor. 
But  to  enter  into  this  paxtvof  the  subject  would  require  more  ^ace  than 
you  are  likely  to  allow  me :  I,  therefore,  conclude  by  expressing  my 
sincere  admiration  for  the  talents  of  an  actor  who  would  deserve  the 
thanks  of  all  lovers  of  the  English  acted  drama,  even  if  he  had  done 
nothing  else  than  thus  preserve  a  traditional  likeness  of  the  mind  and 
inanner  of  its  most  distinguished  ornament  Z. 

SONG. 

When  Napoleon  was  flying 

From  the  field  of  Waterloo, 
A  British  soldier  dying. 

To  his  brother  bEule  adieu ! 

And  take,  he  said,  this  token 

To  the  maid  that  owus  my  faith. 
With  the  words  that  1  have  spoken 

Id  aflfection's  latest  breath. 

Sore  moum'd  the  brother's  heart* 

When  the  youth  beside  him  fell ; 
But  the  trumpet  wam'd  to  part. 

And  they  took  a  sad  farewell. 

There  was  many  a  friend  to  los^  him. 

For  that  gallant  soldier  sigh'dj 
But  the  maiden  of  his  bosom 

Wept  when  all  their  tears  were  dried. 

T.  C 
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A  LOHG  residenoe  m  town  has  partiallj  eitraiigiBid  me  frum  may 
tioipBttoii  in  Uie  amuBenients  and  deligfats  of  the  ecnnitr  j,  Y^t  mm 
all  the  buttle  and  agitataon  of  Lendon,  niy  tfaougHts  are  ever  vra^ 
theBnelTei  away  to  the  green  retreats  and  hearty  enjoyments  o£tn} 
ttve  Devonshire*  What  a  restless  mconsistent  htmg  is  man  I  ? 
dianges  do  a  few  years  bring  abont,  in  his  powers,  his  habitXy  and 
wishes!  The  days  of  my  youth  were  gliding  away  seveae  nml  lia; 
among  the  soenes  of  rmral  life,  till  I  sighed  for  the  wriaiovni  suod  ■ 
teiioiis  pleasures  of  London.  That  desire  has  been  gradfiMl ;  miMkdM 
eight  years  of  satiety  in  its  ailnrements  and  dissipations,  its  nynatua! 
ibJlies  and  its  refined  pursuits,  I  yearn  again  for  the  tranquil  days 
childhood — ^the  rerdant  fields,  the  blue  hotvens,  and  the  rtistic  apsi 

of  C f  with  an  ititense  anxiety.     In  qiite  of  all  my  eflfi>rlB  to  kt 

these  longings  under  restraints,  and  to  accommodate  myaelF  to  the  s 
cessity  of  my  situation,  I  have  been  utterly  unable  to  **  subdue  my  nil 
to  what  it  works  in."  When  I  gaze  upon  the  setting  8un#  or  catch  "i 
impulse  from  the  vernal  wood,"  my  laborious  sophistications  di^oi 
like  niists  before  the  sun,  and  I  long  to  breathe  in  the  fi^esbness  as 
firagranee — to  sink  gently  into  the  repose—of  earlier  and  better  yean 

Ma  poi  ch'  insteme  con  V  et^  fiorita  ' 

Manc6  la  speine  e  la  baldanza  audace^ 
Piansi  i  riposi  di  quest'  umil  vita, 
£  S09pirai  la  mia  perduta  pace.        Tasto. 

It  waii  the  fifst  day  of  Ma^: — arid  I  strolled  into  Kensii^foD  ikr- 
dens,  a  favourite  refuge  from  the  "  fitful  fever''  of  the  town.     iJere  1 
meditate  ovdt  the  memory  of  hopes  once  so  eager,  but  now  blighted 
for  ever — over  prospects  once  so  alluring  that  have  faded  away;  m 
sometimes  beguile  a  wearied  spirit  in  framing  airy  castles — that  cieepest 
of  mental  luxuries,  and  withdraw  from  the  sad  realities  of  life  imo  a 
visionary  world,  where  the  scenes  of  youth  float  before  me,  neUosci 
by  time,  and  still  redolent  of  peace  and  joy.     My  day-dreaun  are  vcfj 
mrely  disturbed  by  the  intrusions  of  company;  for  how  it  i#  I  know  ma^, 
but  diese  delicious  retirements  are  under  the  ban  of  the  self^erected, 
but  all-prevailing,  arbiters  of  taste^  and  have  long  been  deserted  for  the 
bare,  exposed,  and  dusty  drives  of  Rotten-row.     Kensington  Gardoia^ 
forsooth,  are  cockney.     Every  thing  is  cockney  now-a-days — poetry, 
criticism,  the  town  and  the  country.     Hampstead  has  long  been  branded 
with  the  stigma.    Richmond  is  approximating  to  London  every  hour : 
a  year  or  two  passed,  and  the  sound  of  Bow  bells  will  be  heard  on  the 
hill,  "  swinging  slow  with  sleepy  roar."     Geography  was  long  the  *'  eye 
of  history" — it  has  lately  become  that  of  taste.     He  who  dares  to  avow 
a  liking  for  the  environs  of  London,  incurs  the  heaviest  penalty  of  ri- 
dicule.    Yet  one  may  lounge  in  the  park  at  Berlin — the  Bruhl-gardens 
at  Dresden — ^the  Prater  at  Vienna — the  Cascine  at  Florence,  or  the 
Chiaja  at  Naples,  without  being  identified  with  vulgarity  and  affecta- 
tion.    But,  with  the  exception  of  Florence  and  Naples,  the  inunediate 
environs  of  London  are  scarcely  infbrioT  in  beauty  to  any  of  these,  and 
to  some  are  far  superior.     It  is  offensive  to  see  our  pleasures  thus 
'*  put  into  circumscription  and  confine."     For  myself,  I  can  bear  these 
*'  quips  and  quirks  and  paper  bullets"  without  shrinking — partly  shielded 
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by  my  humility,  and  somewhat  by  obstmaty,  but  chiefly  suttAin^  by 
tlte   lH>undle88  pleasure  which  springs  firom  the  unfettered  indulgence's 
of*  my    own  wayward  ramblings  **  in  the  great  world  of  eye  wid  ear." 
"Xlfce  truth  is,  if  people  would  follow  the  guidance  of  their  oWii  aenai- 
tbOities  of  natural  beauty,  all  this  aaawknh  and  ridicittlotta  afiectati<m 
alvoiit  vulgarity  and  oockfieyiam  would  wear  cmt  of  the  mode,  and  be 
msMkfted  no  longer  to  cheat  us  of  our  enjoyments.     But  in  this,  as  in 
every  thing  else,  fkshion  bears  sovereigii  sway;  and  those  who  are  par- 
timount  in  settling  a  collar,  or  regulating  a  boot,  or  devising  a  quadnUe, 
AFe  equally  despotic  in  prescribing  whet  shall  or  shall  not  be  beaittify 
in  i^altvae.    Caprice,  limey,  and  the  spirit  of  imitation,  are  ntortf  eil' 
durable  in  art,  which  is  partly  their  province ;  but  thus  to  ait  in  judg- 
ment on  the  ever  varied  and  et«r  gbrions  creationa  o£  Nature,  is  an 
arvo|^aiiee  as  contemptible  as  it  is  fimtaatic. 

**  1  care  oot»  Fortune,  what  yon  me  deny : 
Yoii  cannot  rob  me  of  free  Nature's  grace  j 
You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  tke  sky 
Through  which  Aurora  shews  he^  brightening  face. 
You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  stream  at  erf.**     TJiomsoH. 
To  me  Kensington  Gardens  are  delicious.     They  have  tiot,  indeed, 
all  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  and  boundless  vari^y  of  English 
park -scenery,  but  they  are  still  beautiful,  and,  in  mf  mind,  not  the  less 
so  for  being  so  near  town.     The  walks,  though  in  some  parts  a  little 
too  formal  for  the  prevailing  style,  have  a  look  of  the  antique,  bat 
are  in   general  sufficiently  diversified  by  the  inequalities  lissd  undu- 
lations of  ground.     Through  clumps  of  "  old  pfttrieiBn  oak^  We'  catch 
the  silver  gleam  of  the  Serpentine,  harmonizing  sweetly  with  ^  little 
patches  of  sunshine  which  flutter  on  the  green  sward.     Th^  varieti^ 
and  gradations  of  tint  produced  by  the  difierent  degr^s  of  light  and 
shadow  are  infinite  and  beautifbl,  as  an?  the  variously  reflected  rays 
which  one  leaf  casts  upon  another,  according  to  the  diflerent  degreea  6f 
opacity  or  exposure.     Sometimes,  while  stretched  out  on  the  gtass, 
shaping  idle  visions,  ot  watching  the  light  dry  leaf  dallying  wiSi  the 
wind,  I  catch  a  fflance  of  some  **  blithe  company,"  whose  light  and 
graceful  forms  and  sparkling  dresses,  moving  along  the  glades,  Remind 
me  of  one  of  the  gay  landscapes  of  Watteau.    Then  it  is  that  f^sigtiing 
ourselves  passively  to  the  scenery,  the  feelitig  of  an  imisible  and  inde- 
scribable influence,  *'  a  burthen  and  a  mystery,"  comes  over  us,  ai  tttiee 
delightful  and  pure.     In  these  lone  communions  with  the  husantiftd  and 
permanent  forms  of  Nature,  the  pleasure  is  not  sedsual  metefy :  the 
imagination  is  charmed,  the  passions  are  incorporated  with  tha  aeene, 
and  the  soul  itself  exalted. 

It  was  the  first  of  May,  the  holiday  of  chimney-sweepers ;  and  to 
me  there  faas  always  been  something  inexpressively  melaneholy  and  r(&- 
pulsive  in  their  merriment.     The  incongruous  mixture  of  tinsel  and 
flowers ;  the  rose-painted  face ;  the  tawdry  pranking  out  with  ifciC- 
tering  ribbons  and  frizzled  and  powdered  h^ads ;  tlie  squalid  dreaaea 
and  noisy  discprdant  importunities  for  money,  all  unite  in  forming  a 
^         most  disgusting  exhibition.     Nor  have  we  the  poor  satisfketion  of  sup- 
posing that  our  extorted  liberality  is  charity ;  for  they  are  paraded 
I         abont  by  a  master,  who-  retains,  for  his  own  use#  their  miserable  col- 
I         lections.     And  is  it  come  to  this!   Has  old  May-day  then,  shorn  of  all 
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its  feetive  pomp  and  sacred  observancesy  shrunk  into  noisy  ft**"""^  i 
for  the  most  forlorn  and  pitiable  portion  of  Gk>d'8  cteatugOB  m.  cf  i 
so  wretched  and  so  degraded,  that  it  exists  in  no  oilier  pare  oC  1 1 
world  !* 

After  wandering  about  for  some  time  in  the  gairdens,  I 
was  the  annual  Fair  at  Brook-Green,  and  bent  my  st^ps  tihitiigr^ 
of  people  of  all  ages  and  of  all  ranks,  horn  the  middle  classes 
' — ^m<en,  women,  and  children — horse,  foot,  waggon,  cart,  gi^, 
were  sweeping  along  in  a  vast  tide,  dedced  out  m  their  ^gaytat 
their  feces  brightemng  with  expected  pleasures ;  and  r^fi^ng 
look  like  itself— a  popular  holiday.     To  escape  from  the  tfaxoo^- 1 
the  solitary  lane,  whidi,  passing  bdiind  Holland  Hoose,  leads  to 
herd's  Bush,  through  hedges  and  noble  oaks  and  elms  thab 
in  spite  of  the  vicinity  of  London,  recall  the  romsntie  lanes  of 
But  fancy,  and  the  thoughts  of  gone->by  times,  are  fhiitiiil  in  di 
On  my  way,  I  could  not  avoid  reflecting  how  our  great 
^rs,  our  old  ceremonies  and  holiday  sports,  are  gradually 
more  and  more  obsolete.     It  would  be  an  interesting  inqudry  to 
the  causes  and  speculate  on  the  consequences.     Withia  the 
century  our  national  character  has  experienced  a  manifest  and 
chanffe.     The  displacement  of  population ;  the  revulsions  of 
the  rise  of  mushrooms  from  the  dunghill  of  trade,  with  all  the 
ness  and  ignorance  of  their  origin ;  the  influence  of  £ast  anl  Wes 
India  adventurers,  whose  feelings  are  unlinked  from  tlie  costaOKi  thiy 
have  so  long  ceased  to  observe ;  the  breaking  down  of  the  old  salaaij 
distinctions  of  rank,  and  the  sweeping  away  of  the  beautiful  gradsdosi 
of  society,  by  that  universal  money-getting  spirit,  which  has  divided  I 
the  nation  into  two  classes,  the  rich  and  poor,  and  is  rotting  it,  like  an  uloez, 
to  the  very  bone — these  have  gradually  weakened  the  power  ofold  natiottf 
associations,  and  diminished  the  frequency  of  those  public  ftsCivitieS) 
which  in  more  natural  and  healthy  times  were  sources,  both  in  aiitici|iatisfi 
and  reality,  of  a  wide-spread  and  genuine  pleasure.     A  geBend  spok 
of  selfishness  has  diffused  itself  among  those  lilies  of  society,  tlMt  aa- 
ther  toil  nor  spin ;  and  with  a  pharisaic  morality,  whidi  is  the  oftan^ 
equally  of  blindness  of  understanding  and  hardness  of  Keart,  they  kare 
lopped  away,  one  by  one,  nearly  all  those  holiday  relics  which  the  post 
hailed  with  eagerness  and  enjoyed  with  delight.     Whatever  was  istt- 

finative  and  poetical  in  the  life  of  the  lower  classes,  has  faded  away. 
t  has  retired  from  the  *'  smoke  and  stir"  of  large  towns;  and  we  aliail 
have  soon  become  so  exceedingly  improved  under  the  unnatural  and 
absurd  systems  which  our  wealthy  and  enterprising  betters  hare  devised 
for  us,  Uiat  all  who  are  anxious  to  study  the  joyous,  simple-  hearted, 
and  manly  amusements  and  customs  of  "  merry  England,"  (what  a  sa- 
tire is  that  epithet  now!)  will  be  obliged  to  resort  to  some  unpolished 
and  secluded  district — some  remote  Goshen,  not  yet  flooded  by  tiie 
tide  of  improvement.  A  few  slight  efforts,  indeed,  have  been  made  to 
preserve  diese  heritages  of  our  fathers  in  remembrance,  and  to  retard 
the  rapidity  of  their  decline.  Some  of  our  poets  and  wiser  writeft 
have  done  what  they  could  in  their  behalf.     They  were  once  a  part  of 

*  Some  one,  on 'seeing  the  chimney-sweepen  in  tbcir  May-day  trappings,  €ri>- 
served,  that  he  had  often  heard  of  Uiie  majesty  of  the  people— and  these  wov, 
doubtless,  some  of  the  yotuig  princes. 
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die  splendid  ritual  of  the  Romish  churchj  and  many  of  them  are  ves« 
tige9  of  Paganisni*    Philosophers  and  princes  did  not  disdain  to  be 
CLTKiused  by  sports  and  holidays  that  are  now  deemed  too  vulgar  for  all 
l>tat  the  meanest  rabble,  and  too  lioentioas  ^en  (or  these.     At  tl^  Re- 
formation, a  great  many  were  swept  away  as  the  exuvice.  of  an  abrogated 
fintli*      Any  diing  like  festivity  was  ofiensive  to .  the  Refonners,  who 
Aou^fat  that  to  be  the  relentless  foes  of  popish  celebration,  was  sure  to 
^btsL-mr  down  the  favour  of  Heaven.     For  such,  however,  as  were  part 
of  the  authorized  ritual  of  the  Romish  church,  and,  therefore,  still  re^ 
main  -in  vigour  wherever  her  authority  exists,  I  feel  the  less  cctecem : 
I    my  apprehensions  are  for  those  devotional  and  festive  accompaniments 
o£  solemn  days  and  times,  which  custom  alone,  and  not  ecclesiastical 
didcipline,  had  annexed  to  them;  and  which  have,  more. or  less,  con- 
tinued to  our  day,  and  have  become  a  prescriptive  right  of  merriment 
to  the  old  and  the  youi^.     They  are  an  important  chapter  in  the  moral' 
and  physical  history  of  our  ancestors, — the  links  which  join  the  my- 
tholog;y  of  the  past  age  to  the  romance  of  the  present.     Without  sub- 
,     inittmg  to  that ''  resolved  prostration  to  antiquity,"  which  Sir  Thomas 
Brown  so  harshly  eensurea,  we  may  grieve  to  «ee  these  guidea  to  the 
domeatiG  knowledge  of  our  fathers  disappeac  from  our  view, — ^to  see 
j      dry   ap  before  our  eyes,  these  abundant  sources  of  hearty  and  honest 
enjoyhtent.    Alas!  in  a  few  years — and  we  shall  have  to  lament  thejr, 
•ntter  extinction*— 

**  Star  afier  star  goes  out,  and  all  is  night  I" 
**  Feativals,"  says  a  poet,  who  deserves  to  be  better  known  than  he  is, 
*^  haUdaya,  eustemary  sports,  and  every  institution  which  adds  an  hour 
oi  importance  or  harmless  enjoyment  to  the  poor  man's  heart,  ought  to 
b<t  rdi|^oualy  preserved*."     I  pity  the  man  who  cannot  comprehend 
how  th^e  things  act  upon  the  human  heart.     Wherever  holidays  are 
firequent,    there,  it  is    an   indisputable   fact,  the  lower  classes  are 
fitrtheat  removed  from  brutality.     Wherever  they  rarely  occur,  they 
will  be  uniformly  abused.     In  Catholic  countries  the  manners  of  the  po- 
pidaoe  are  more  generally  mild ;  they  are  more  capable,  likewise,  of 
withatatiding  the  temptations  to  ebriety  and  riot,  than  in  Protestant 
coiM^ftvi^*     ^  England,  and  especially  in  the  metropolis,  we  see  the 
xabble  become-  gradually  more  embruted ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  con- 
flftder  aa  one  cause,  of  it,  the  closing  up  those  frequent  channels  by 
vhicb  the  fieriness  and  ardour  of  their  tempers  were  accustomed  to  be 
drmaed.     In  Spain,  the  peasantry  of  the  villages  dance  in  the  evening 
withtheif  castanets,  and  the  sound  of  the  viola  is  heard  from  the  cottage- 
doors.     The  universal  disposition  of  the  French  and  Italians  for  these 
peacefol  and  social  amusements  is  well  known,  and  beautifully  described 
in  the  Traveller  of  Goldsmith ;  and  seldom,  if  ever,  in  these  countries, 
are  their  festivals  and  holidays  abused.     In  England  the  reverse  of  the 
picture  is  too  frightfully  true. 

•     '  Happy  the  age  and  harmlesse  were  the  dayes, 

r or  then  true  love  and  amity  were  found. 
When  every  village  did  a  may-pole  raise. 

And  Whitsun  ales  and  May-games  did  abound ; 
And  all  the  lusty  yonkers  in  a  rout, 
*  With  merry  lasses,  daunced  the  rod  about; 

*  GraliAme's  British  Gcorgics.  prcf. 
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Then  fnendahip  to  the  banqnet  bid  the  guests, 

Aod  poor  men  £ircd  the  better  for  their  feasts. 
Alas  I  poor  Mayp-poles!  what  should  be  the  cause 

Tliat  you  were  almost  banish t  from  the  earth  ? 
Who  never  were  rebellious  to  the  lawes. 

Your  greatest  crime  was  honest,  harmlesse  mirth.*  | 

Of  all  our  old  holidays  only  four  or  five  remain.     The  Fairs  about        ^ 
London  are  daily  perishing  away.     The  Banger  of  Greenwich  park  bat 
given  the  death-blow  to  those  scenes  of  generpus  and  innocent  BaaCer 
revelry^  which  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  witness  and  share  in  so  often,  < 

by  closing  up  the  park — because,  in  good  sooth,  the  grass  is   i2)|ured! 
To  Greenwich  Fair  the  young  used  to  look  forward- as  the  suiuiy  ^pot 
in  the  fencied  shades  of  their  May  of  life.    They  regarded  it  with  tha 
sacredness  of  an  inheritance,  and  cheri^ed  it  as  an  element  of  their 
happiness.     Stepney,  West  End,  and  Peckham  Fairs  have  pined   to 
shadows,  under  the  strait-waistcoat  of  police ;  and  Bartlemy  itaelf— 
Bartlemyl    that  twinned  in  the  same  cradle  with   '*  the  SmithfieU 
Muses,"  venerable  with  age  and  honour,  has  bowed  before  the  aeosidve 
apprehensions  of  the  '*  wise  men  of  the  East!*'  Why,  the  best  part  of  a 
Lord  Mayor  himself  is  the  antiquity  of  his  office; — his  surest  bold  on 
our  respect  is  the  imaginative  part  of  his  character — ^hia  asaociation 
with  the  remembrances  of  childhood.     But  thou,  O  Bartlemjr  I  ahali 
**  live  in  description,  and  look  green  in  song ;"  and,  in  spite  of  the  petty 
malice  of  mayors  and  aldermen,  be  immortal  whilst  Matthewa  en* 
dures — and  I  hope  he  may  endure  for  ever!     All  this*  and  maak  aoore 
I  ha4  meditated,  when  I  arrived  at  Brook  Green.     What  a  contoHt  did- 
it  present  the  last  time  I  was  there  !  Then  the  heavens  were  dack  and 
gloomy — the  road  thronged  with  sad  and  anxious  faces — ^le  pi^  the  last 
mournful  tribute  to  one  whose  lot  in  this  realm  had  been  wvetchadneM 
and  obloquy,  and  whose  remains  were  journeying  to  their  last  repoee 
in  the  sepukhre  of  her  illustrious  ancestors.     TW  mockery  of  a  pro- 
cession with  *'  maimed  rites"  came  heavily  on  through  the  wet  aand, 
giying  forth  a  sound  like  the  roaring  of  a  distant  sea.     Now — the  goldm 
sun,  "  with  all  his  travelling  glories  round  him,"  waaahaddaog  agaaial 
influence  on  tliousands'of  happy  hearts  and  glad  faces*  all  eagor  m  the 
chace  of  joy.    And  surety  they  may  fiud  it  here,  wheine  so  naay  hands 
are  anxiQUS  to  administer  it,  and  where  the  appetite  ia  urn  Tinily  ap^- 
pcased. 

Foreigners  alwaya  rein9xk  how  insqiarable  good  eating  k  horn  an  ^ 

Englishman's  not^^ma  of  enjoyment.  Quin  himself  would  not  have 
scorned  the  display  of  edibles  here.  To  use  his  own  feUdtoua  phiann 
'*  th?|!0  wa9  plentiful  accommodatioa  and  great  happiness  of  provMon**' 
The  gram  was  gemmed  with  ^  hoteb  and  Caverns,"  flinging  theiv  aweel 
and  tempting  odours  upon  the  air.  I  could  not  but  obaerte.that,  en* 
cepting  one  or  two  dvU  signs,  such  as  the  Dog  and  Cat,  the  Goone  and: 
Gridiron,  &c.  the  greater  part  of  them  had  put  up  the  names  and  ^ 

effigies  of  our  great  military  heroes.     The  mobility  are  as  capricious 
as  &eir  betters ;  all  are  for 

<*    ■  the  laud  service. 

Forgetting  gallant  Nelson,  Howe,  and  Jervis." 


*  PasquiVs  Palinodia.    He  last  May>pole  upon  record  was  that  in  May-Mr> 
which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  begged  as  a  stand  for  his  great  telescope. 
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A  vast  street  of  sbops  opened  before  me,  stufied  wnA  all  that  coukl 
aTlure  the  eye  or  provoke  the  palate.     Many  a  wiatfal  look  did  I  iiee 
cast  in  Tain  upon  the  gorgeously  gilded  gingerbread  devices  of  strange 
amorphous  shapes — ^many  a  mouth  watering  at  pyramids  of  fruits 
"which  were  flanked  by  oceans  of  potables,  ^om  aristocratic  sherbet 
down  to  the  "  poor  creature  small  beer.*'     But  if  the  poison  enticed 
on    one  side,   the  antidote  was  proflfered   bountifully  on  the  other* 
Here  stood  a  Quack  proclaiming  the  supernatural  virtues  of  his  conf- 
pounds  to  a  gaping  levSe,  with  a  confident  and  fluent  eloquence  which 
same  o£  my  oratorical  friends  might  despair  to  rival.    The  conjurer, 
too,  was  not  wanting.     The  Sieur  Boax,  a  name  which  seems  the  pa- 
tronymic o£  itinerant  magicians  (genw  immortaie  manet\  was  mystify- 
ing a  crowd  with  his  cups  and  balls.     Observing  one  of  them  drop  on 
the  ground  unintentionally,  as  I  thought,  I  placed  my  foot  on  it,  and 
ventured  to  doubt  the  success  of  his  trick.     Having  given  the  chal- 
lenge, and  rather  confident  of  his  faUure,  I  accepted  his  wager  of  a 
crown,  and  lifted  up  the  cup — I  will  never  wager  again  with  a  conjuror. 
Methinks  the  loud  laugh  is  buzaing  in  my  ear  still.     The  police  ought 
to  interfere  with  these  fellows.     With  my  veneration  for  antiquity,  I 
could  not  witness  without  pleasure  a  relic  of  the  old  Morris  dance, 
by  six  young  and  healthy-looking  country  lads.    They  were  gaily 
decked  in  ribbands,  with  small  bells  attached  to  their  knees  and  ancles 
— one  hand  waving  a  white  handkerchief,  the  other  flourishing  a 
smooth  stick.     The  step  was  regular  and  graceful,  and,  when  crossing 
in  the  dance,  the  sticks  were  smartly  struck  against  eadb  other,  making, 
with  the  jingling  of  the  bells,  a  new,  but  not  displeasing  accord  with  ' 
the  music.     I  doubt  whether  the  most  accomplished  pupO  of  Payne— ^ 

were  it  even  Mr.  De himself^  eould  have  achieved  the  intricacy  of 

the  figure  with  more  facility  than  did  these  rude  and  self^tutored  peft* 
sants.     Here,  too,  was  **  young  Saunders,"  with  his  troop  of  vaulters 
and  equestrians.     Who  knows  not  "  yowig  Satmderx**  T     I  can  remem* 
ber  him  these  twenty  years.     Here  he  was  again  performing  his  won- 
derful evolutions,  with  a  fearlessness  and  precision  that  filled  one  with 
the  highest  notions  of  human  powers.  Next  to  a  top  <*  fiddler" — which 
art  I  look  upon  as  the  ne  phts  uitrd  of  mortal  genius — a  skiifVd  rope* 
dancer  is  the  most  extraordinary  of  men.     Well  might  Johnson  oon* 
tend,  that  no  one  could  arrive  at  high  excellence  in  this  hnef  unless 
he  possessed  all  the  cardinal  virtues.     I  never  see  one  without  concede 
ing  them  all  to  him,  and  set  him  down  "  most  wisest,  virtuousest, 
disereetest,  best."    A  modern  critic,  somewhere,  places  the  fiunoua 
Richer  above  l^r  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  I  agree  with  him.     Next  to 
beholding  the  disphiy  of  art  itself  is  the  pleasure  of  studying  its  effects 
on  others.     At  my  side  stood  a  raw  unwhelped  clown,  '*  so  wild  and 
withered  in  his  attire,"  that  one  was  pucaded  to  conceive  how  such  a 
heng  could  have  been  f<iuQd  within  any  calculable  distance  of  Loiidoii. 
He  was  one  of  those  fellows  who  have  tvfo  left  kgs^  with  a  head  not 
unlike  a  pumpkin ; — Irom  the  moment  Saunders — ^*  young*^  Saunders— 
began  his  caracoles,  he  stood  like  Dryden's  hero— 

With  open  eyes 

And  gaping  mouth  that  testified  surprise. 
Long  mute  he  stood,  and  leaning  on  his  staff. 
His  wonder  witnessed  with  an  idiot  laugh. 
Then  would  have  spoki 
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But  he  seemed  perplexed  and  toiling  to  think  whether  .the 
Vas  not  a'work  of  magic — or  whether  there  were  not  some 


by  which  the  actor  was  upheld  in  his  stupendous  flights  between  J 
and  earth,  *'  striking  his  lofty  head  against  the  stars.*'      I  liad  j% 
gun  to  smile  at  his  stupid  wonder,  till  I  reflected,  that  my  ami 
die  result  of  conscious  superiority;  and,  the  juggler's   lau^li  tiz 
in  my  ears,  my  features  settled  into  the  gravity  of  a  judge.      A 
fiirther  on,  I  came  to  a  splendid  theatre.     It  was  RichardstnCs ^  a 
frmiliar  with  all  the  play-goers  at  fairs.     If  frequency  of  attetk 
give  any  claim  to  &your,  my  name  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  < 
on  the  free-list.    The  external  appearance  of  this  theatre,  far  it  w 
ht  unjust  to  call  it  a  booth,  was  really  striking,  and  aflRirded  an 
dence  of  the  uncommon  care  and  expense  which  are  employed  amo 
us  in  getting  up  this  kind  of  thing.     Many  large  cities  do  I  knoi 
Europe,  whose  royal  theatres  are  vastly  below,  both  in  show  and  cm 
Ibrt,  this  perambulating  playhouse.     There  is  something  ffeneroos  a 
liberal  in  the  way  these  exhibitions  fire  conducted.     All  the  corpt  d 
matique  are  paraded  in  a  spacious  portico  before  the  crowd,  in  the  c 
and  habits  of  their  respective  characters,  to  give  us,  as  it  were,  a  ta: 
of  their  art.     In  one  comer  were  Tom,  Jerry,  and  Logic,   "  the  iae 
pressive  three,"  in  high  feather,  dividing  the  general  attention  betwe 
the  infinitely  knowing  "  castor  of  Logic"  and  the  "  ban^-up  log  < 
Tom."    It  was  declared,  however,  with  one  voice,  that  they  were  tL 
**  primest  swells"  hnaginable.     In  another  place  was  a  group  of  bai 
ditti  awfully  ferocious  : — ^here  a  "  black  diamond  flashing  his  ivory"  i 
the  face  of  a  fair  Sultana;  and  there  "  a  Charley,"  with  "  aD  appli 
ancea  to  boot,"  whispermg  in  the  ear  of  a  crowned  Queen.    Farther  on 
two  valorous  knighto,  "  clad  in  complete  steel,"  rehearsing  a  passw 
at  arms.     My  eye  was  caught  by  the  heroinf :  whose  plume  was  sc 
portentously  high,  that  it  seemed  farther  from  her  chin  to  the  tM  o) 
her  head,  than  to  tlie  sole  of  her  foot.     It  was  quite  pathetic  to  see  hei 
totter  about  under  this  mountain  of  feathers  ;  and  scarcely  less  so,  to 
Witness  the  aflliction  of  a  rival  heroine,  whose  tail  was  so  prodigiously 
exuberant,  that  her  utmost  efforts  could  scarcely  protect  it  from  the 
invasion  of  hostile  feet.     The  lover  was  apart,  solitary  and  4^fp-gr^iy, 
as  he  should  be,  though  no  great  shakes  after  all ;  but  the  clowa— ^are 
there  two  Grimaldts  ? — a  fellow  with  trenches  from  mouth  to  ev.  and 
when  he  "  oped  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws"  I  shrunk  back  with  in- 
voluntary apprehension.     Nor  Was  he  deficient  in  that  sort  of  boister- 
ous wit,  which,  in  such  situations,  and  with  uncritical  audiences,  is  sure 
to  command  applause.     His  phrase,  to  be  sure,  savoured  a  little  of  an- 
cient Pistol,  as  he  dwelt  on  the  immense  and  supernatural  excellences  of 
his  exhibitions,-^challenging  the  work!  to  equal  them — dealingout  alofry 
scorn  for  the  neighbouring  rival  establishments — cutting  jokes  on  bis 
brother  vagabonds,  and  sometimes  with  a  happy  audacity  on  the  audience 
itself,  and  concluding  with  summersault,  as  a  sort  of  practical  commen- 
tary on  his  discourse.    He  had  an  attendant  clown  or  satellite  moving 
about  him,  little  more  however  than  a  residuary  legatee  of  the  mor- 
sels of  his  wit.  But  the  daiQtiest  part  of  my  friend  Richardson's  exhibi- 
tion was  the  corps  du  ballet.  If  the  artistes  were  less  scientific  than  those 
of  the  Opera,  they  were  at  least  much  better  looking  girls ;  and  though 
they  wanted  the  "  foot  of  fire,"  there  was  a  healthy  substantial  English- 
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ness  about  their  dancing,  infinitely  more  germane  to  those  they  were 
called  upon  to  please,  than  the  most  estqmsite  science  of  Bigottini  or 
Fanni  Bias.    Their  dress  reminded  me  of  ChalkhilVs  lines  : 

'  "  Under  their  vestments — somethinff  short  before—  . 

White  buskins  laced  with  ribbanoing  they  wore  : 
'  It  was  a  catching  sight  to  a  young  eye. 

Passing  over  a  multitude  of  other  very  attracting  sigktSf  I  must  not 
omit  the  *'  Assembly  Rooms,"  one  of  which  was  attached  to  e^ery 
I  **  Hotel.*'    They  were  -all  capacious,  and  some  of  them  very  splendid : 

large  and  variegated  lustres  and  girandoles,  "  all  made  out  of  the  car- 
ver s  brain,"  as  Coleridge  has  it  —  hung  down  from   the  toof,  «nd 
scattered  a  radiance  that  outvied  the  sun  himself^     By  the  by,  this 
I  was  in  bad  taste,  to  Ytg/i^  trp  in  the  day-time.    The  more  youthful  pairt 

of  the  dancers,  though  not  very  expert  in  gestio  lore,  had  a  lightil#8a 
of  step  which  bespoke  no  heaviness  of  lieart.  They  were  full  oiP  the 
gay  and  buoyant  spirits  which  belong  to  those  with  whom  life  as  yet  is 
only  hope  and  promise.  One  young  creature  I  remarked,  who  seemed 
to  be  one  of  a  higher  order  of  beings.  She  waa  among  them*  but  not 
of  them.  The  glow  of  youth  and  health  was  diffused  over  her  features, 
which  recent  exercise  had  rendered  more  ai^imated.  It  was  one  of  those 
forms  and  faces  which  we  sometimes  meet,  and  which  command  re- 
spect at  the  same  moment  that  they  infl«ne  tlie  imagination.  She 
reminded  me  of  another  presence,  and  of  other  days,  when  my  heart 
was  in  all  its  singleness  and  freshness.  Lovely  Howeret  1  though  doomed 
to  waste  thy  sweetness  upon  a  rude  and  unworthy  soil,  may^st  thou 
bloom  ever  innocent  and  pure,  unchilled  by  any  blast  of  misery,  and 
I  untainted  by  any  of  those  poisonous  influences  which  always  hover 

I  round  youth  and  beautv^ ! 

I  -  Such  were  the  May-uay  festivities  of  Brook  Green ;  not  celebrated 

I  in  all  the  pride  and  pomp  of  ancient  reverence,  but  with  an  earnest 

I  and  light-hearted  gsuety.     It  wanted,  indeed,  its  proper  emblem,  the 

I  may-pole ;  there  were  no  itinerant  minstrels  singing  their  **  old  true 

I  tale"  of  **  Ladye  Love  and  War'' —  no  juggler  swallowing  fire  and 

I  smoke,  to  the  imminent  peril  of  his  own  bowels,  and  the  astonishment 

I  of  beholders — none  of  the  descendants  of  Orson  Pinnit*  were  there^ 

I  with  the  royal  bears — nor  were  there  a  multitude  of  those  old  observ* 

(  ances  and  games^  which  "  have  a  spell  beyond  their  name,"  and  which 

I  raised  this  day  above  all  the  other  holidays  of  the  year.     I  lefi;  it, 

I  however,  with  a  heart  something  freer  than  before,  as  the  sun  was 

i  going  down,  ^  trailing  clouds  of  glory"  which  Italy  never  exceeded. 
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MODERN    PILGBIMAGES. — NO.  IV. 
THE    FARACLBTB. 

"  Love  seldom  baunts  the  broast  wbere  learning  lies, 
And  Venus  sets,  ere  Mercury  can  rise :" 

Said  Pope,imitatiiigCbaiicer.  The  little  poet,  *'  no  more  for  loviog  made, 
thaa.  being  loved,"  should  have  been  contemed  to  speak  for  himself, 
Ther^  esuatano  being  upon  earth  that  stands  so  imich  in  need  of  ^mg 
aad  receiving  affeatioa,  as  the  man  of  letters  and  retirement;;,  nor  m 
there  one  whose  habitual  pursnits  and  thoughts  are  so  colonial  to  that 
second  religion — that  single  devotedness  towards  one  lovely  obfect,  d«-* 
UKived  of  which  every  nobler  spirit  frets  aad  eats  into  itaeK  If  the 
heart  of  the  poet  did  not  contradict  hia  pen,  as  it  traced  the  sentiiaenCi 
be  might  have  thought  on  Petrarch,  on  Abelard,  and  have  stood  cou- 
filted#  But  the  volaiies  of  the  Muse  love  to  be  over-oandid,  to  dieoa^ 
tangle  themselves,  in  a  moment  of  high  spirits,  from  their  most  aaened 
faeUngSy  and  to  loss  them  up  to  ridicule  in  good-humouced  veageaaoe 
for  many  an  hour  of  pain.  And  when  Feeling  grants  her  sons  a  holi- 
day, the  truants,  instantly  rebel.  They  pelt  most  mercilessly  the  sove- 
reign whom  they  love,  with  rajssiles  diat  wound,  if  they  do  not  kiU : 
sneers  and  jests  pour  in  overwhelming  love,  enthusiasm,  passion*  all  thaa 
is  generous  and  great ;  the  vulgac  take  the  jest  ibr  eameal,  and  thiah 
the  laughecs  moat  flinty-heart^,  while  the  rogues  compress  the  very 
QMence  of  feeling  in  the  same  heart'a  core*  Tbcre  is  a  moral  grai^ 
deur  in  genius  and  passion  that  forbida  ta  its  possessors  ai^  thing  likie 
a»  uprit  dc  corpef  or  party  spirit*  The  fraternity  claims  np  allegiaye- 
or  loyalty  as  a  body ;  and  those  little  treasons  which  its  members  io^ 
dulge  in,  of  now  and  then  denying  thesincevity,  nay  at  times  tlio  ejust- 
ence,  of  that  noble  sentiment  which  constitutes  their  essenee,  are  re- 
gacded  by  it  as  rare  amusements : — sinailar  to  our  late  MooaKh,  «4id 
was  said  to  emoy  cordially  the  caricatures  in  which  he  waa  hiaiaelf 
represented.  We  should,  therefore,  never  estimate  strictly  the  asser- 
tions of  poets  respecting .  their  own  tribe.  They  are  sad  rogHea,  and 
though  sealously  attached  to  fame,  cannot  resist,  now  and  than*  the 
temptation  of  telling  awkward  stories  of  themselves,  that  they  may  lead 
the  world  into  a  quagmire.  It  is  to  this  habit,  which  Feeling  has,  of 
playing  the  traitor  with  itself,  that  Schlegel  has  asaigned  the  name  of 
the  arbitrary  comic.  I  do  not  like  this  scholastic  systMn  of  labelliaig, 
and  had  ra&er  invent  a  new  term  every  time  that  the  idea  off^uns,  than 
be  thua  fettered  in  my  vocabulary.  A  Dictionary  of  Sentiment  will 
certainly  be  the  tombstone  of  all  poetry  ahd  poetic  prose. 

Lady  Montague's  injurious  line,  which  is  rashly  quoted  above,  falla 
short  of  him  who  wrote  the  epistle  of  Hetoise :  and  I  cannot  help  here 
remarking,  how  fortunate  it  was  for  the  poet's  fame  that  he  happened  to 
indulge  ip  this  one  poetic  burst  of  passion.  Had  he  not  written  it,  and 
consequently  had  hostile  critics  the  power  of  fastening  on  him  the 
defect  of  being  passionless,  'tis  hard  to  say  with  what  success  his  me« 
mory  might  have  weathered  the  storm.  But  as  there  is  no  impugning 
the  sensibility  of  the  heart  that  dictated  such  impassioned  verse,  thia 
scrap  serves  during  the  reigning  state  of  taste,  as  a  sheet-andior  in  the 
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road  of  poetic  fame.  It  sffbrds  a  lively  example  of  tl^e  erroneous  oph- 
nions  which  ftiture  generations  may  form  of  genius — since  tiie  Epistle 
among  the  works  of  Pope  may  be  considered  as  a  mere  God -send. 

The  moat  perfect  ideal  painters,  or  imaginers,  in  the  world  are 
chtldr^i  and  moreover  the  most  scrupulous.  We  are  nearer  during 
that  age  to  our  mother  nature;  our  scenic  taste  is  fresh  from  its  birth» 
and  (directly  contrary  to  vulgar  opinions)  is  much  more  true  and  much 
leas  fantastic,  than  the  conventional  taste  of  educated  man.  To  think 
upon  the  delight  with  which  I  gazed  in  childhood  on  ruhd  scenes,  and 
contemplated  them  again  and  again  iil  my  memory,  is  at  times  i^m^st 
sttflScient  to  make  me  a  diadple  of  Berkdey ;  externdt  things  seem  fa 
have  lost  their  identities,  and  are  no  longer  the  lovely  things  they  wctd 
Yet  the  ohange  is  in  me ; —they  are  but  what  I  make  chem;  The  imai- 
gination  can  never  reeompose  the  tint,  in  which  all  things  were  clothed 
for  it  of  old.  The  *<  jmrpureum  kifnen  juventet"  cannot  attude  to  the 
cheeks  of  youth ;  it  must  express  the  atmosphere  that  stretches  before 
its  vision.  And  this  simple,  inimitable  colouring  is  sufficient  to  illame 
the  then-real  fkr  above  the  ideal  of  maturity's  vAo^t  lofty  flight.  And 
things  also  wore  a  magnitude  that  since  has  most  inconceivably  shrunk 
away^-^what  a  huge  place  was  the  village  we  wc^e  i^ared  in !  how  im^ 
mansie  were  its  streets,  and  how  stupendouir  iti^  steeple !  the  fielde  that 
lay  around,  and  that  were  the  scenes  of  our  daily  exciirsions,  how  vast, 
how  interminable  did  they  appear,  bounded  by  the  horison  of  heaven. 
We  go  and  Teium,  aoid  the  giants  h«ve  dwindled  into  dwarfe — our  miles 
beoMne  incheBt  and  our  mountains'  rndk^fatfis— and  the  atmosphere  of 
iiidefiAalfle  aaDtlment  that  was  wont  to  pervade  Mh  space  aiMl  those 
ofejeotshaa  evaponlted  like  a  mist.  We  struggle  to  replaoe  this  vanislMd 
booft-'-we  eaU  this  straggle  sentinwnt — ^wecltfthe  it  in  terse,  aiid  call 
it  poetry.     Nd  marvel  tf  the  world  laugh  at  Otif  vanity. 

Mod  endeavours  to  subtititate  ideality  fcn*  the  reality  of  ehHdhdod'S 
imaginations ;  he  composes  vtcturea,  the  inftitir  coffiea  them->-4ake«'  thHA 
from  nature.  The  first  gives  himseif  credit  for  inventing  ndveltS^, 
and  this  scAf-^flottery  comrnutBCates  an  aHificial  diarm  to  imaginatk)iHS 
strange  and  idle^  which  toiich  not  one  chord  of  his  sympathy,  and 
appeal  not  to  one  genuine  prin^ple/  <^  his  ta#te.  Tales  of  Araby^  and 
Iild  are-nns|Aacedi»  tife  hands  of  children ;  fot*  theiM  nofUHe  is  ncfvelty 
enbu^  Pfaontasma  and  goods '  and  toys  for  man;  the  child  a^ne  is 
stsisiUe  and'  simffley  if  fools  and  siory-bo^^ks  Would  pc^ik  him-  to  re- 
m&n  sOf  Btrt  the  mmd  at  present  is  reared  after  a  m<kle,  the  c^vefse 
•T  that  which  has  bemi  found  t^  suit  thcMdy  i  the  spiHW  olid  s^tro^ 
m^ata  of  excitdaent  are  mihistered  to  ft  ht  iofkriey,  and  if  has  to  retrace 
itr  steps  to  the  milk>-diet'  of  snwpliCfCy  it^  its  oM  days. 

The  poetry  read  d»ring  childhood,  if  it  be  a  scen^^  is  vMtftalifly  em^ 
haditd ;  if  it  be  a  sketch,  is  immediately  filled  up.  The  hrnaginlatioA 
newr  flalgo;  but  in  this,  ittf  activity,  there  is  little  ideal.    Rdal,  frnmllar 

I  seenes,  everyday  objects  ore  sources  of  illusicitf ,  f^ile  and  VMied  endugh 

for  itw     It  does  ndt  dip  its  pencil  in  the  rainbow,  Aor  choose  for  its 

'  oanvass' the' fantastic  cloud;  its  little  don^tic  Wdtldis  patttdise  aAd 

fiinryMlasid  for  iu  puTpbaes;    Yob  castle  W  the  height,  the  neighbourihg 

[  aiiiuBiew;  the  hiM^  the  gptyf^y  the  ftfreattH^^lt  within  a  stones  throw  &t 

*  the  yiMkfid  visi6aiiry»p0ssess  the  fVierittees  of  I'^mowe  fhf  his  trnwem 

'  2o  JJ 
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imagioalioii.     It  it  that  diat  the  hauntt  of  <Nir  diilcHiood  become  peo- 
pled with  the  pertonaget  of  oar  early  readiog ;  and  that  the  poetry 
which  we  have  firtt  read,  the  novdt  and  fictioot  whidi  we  have  first 
penited,  live  for  ever  in  oor  recoUectiont,  identified  with  vivid  reality. 
The  arbitrary  combinations  of  fancy  may  he  heaatifuly  bat  never  latting: 
they  chase  one  another  throagh  the  mind  like  the  ahadowt  of  douda 
flitting  over  the  plain,  or  like  the  ttoriet  of  Ariotto,  replacing  and  obli- 
terating each  other.     But  reality,  in  the  mind,  is  imperishable,  and,  un- 
fortunately for  our  happiness,  the  only  reality  we  deign  to  count  or  to 
cherish,  is  that  which  presented  itself  to  our  youthful  eyes  in  the  fairy 
garb  of  the  ideal*     It  is  henoe  a  great  blessing  for  a  man  of  imagina- 
tion to  have  spent  his  diildhood  amidst  beautiful  scenes,  for  at  that  age 
the  back-ground,  as  well  as  the  prevailing  colour,  of  die  mind  is  unal- 
terably established,  the  order  and  fate  of  all  its  future  assodadont 
arranged,  and  the  germs,  in  fine,  of  all  its  pleasures  and  its  pains  take 
irradicable  possession  of  the  soil.  t 

The  three  first  lines  of  Pope's  '*  Eloisa  to  Abelard"  strike  out  a  I 

picture  more  instantaneously  than  any  pattage  I  remember  to  have  met 
with  in  English  poetry.  There  can  be  lew  poetical  readers  in  whose  ear 
their  sound  doet  not  dwell,  and  whose  imaginations  do  not  possess  a 
corresponding  scene.  In  my  fancy  they  formed  one  of  the  aboriginal 
settlements,  long  even  before  developed  passions  led  me  to  sympadiiie 
with  the  ill-fated  loveis. 

The  outline  of  love-stories  is  in  general  exquisite,  •  the  glimpse  is 
fascinating.  But,  strange  to  tell,  the  Mutes  bodi  of  History  and  Fiction 
have  conducted  diemsrives  most  treaeherooaly  towardt  this  first,  thit 
purest  of  passions.  We  will  pass  over  Sappho,  and  the  themes  of  the 
ancient  poets;  but  even  in  modem  times»  refined  as  they  were  by 
chivalry  and  religion,  those  lovers  whose  names  have  been  mu»g  and 
celebrated,  and  chosen  out  for  record,  present  but  sorry  examples  of 
that  passion  which  we  worship.  Petrardi  and  Laura,  Abelard  and 
Heloise^ — perhaps  there  could  not  have  hem  two  atwries  worse  selected, 
or  less  calculated  to  represent  the  pure  and  sublime  perfoctiim  of  mo- 
dem love.  Even  if  commentators  and  sch<^ias(t  had  not  utterly 
tainted  the  ideality  of  Laura,  and  vulgarised  the  name  even  beyond 
poesy's  redemption,  with  their  Gothic  ducoveriet  about  p^vAt,  &c«,  the 
very  pages  of  Petrarch  ofier  but  the  marks  of  a  frigid  and  oonoeited 
whim.  The  sonnetteer  seems  to  have  worshipped  hM  nistrett  chiefly 
for  that  quality  which  Shenstone  thanked  the  stars  he  wanted — that  her 
name  was  obnoxious  to  a  pan.  The  stary  of  Abdard  and  Heloiteofista 
a  still  more  wretched  example  of  modem  taste:—- of  all  the  tales  that 
were  ever  put  together  by  fantsatie  roBMuioer,  it  is  certainly  the  most 
revolting  and  the  most  ridiculous.  It  is  like  Don  Juan,  one  of  those 
traps  of  sympathy,  that  beguile  us  with  concealed  sneer  into  genuine 
emotion,  and  then  turn  us  out  most  impolitdy  with  a  broad  and  avowed 
grin.  In  truth  the  circumstances  and  fate  of  these  far-fomed  lovers 
present  so  broad  a  mask  for  ridicule,  that  one  cannot  help  beiiig  amaaed 
at  the  preposterous  choice  of  Voltaire,  who  founded  his  indecoit 
ribaldry  on  the  pure  heroism  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  when  he  might 
have  found  in  the  lives  of  those  canoniaed  lovers  so  fertile  a  theme  for 
his  powers  of  burlesque.    Thence,  indeed,  he  might  have  dealt  hearty 
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blows  on  the  monkish  religion  he  hated,  and  might  also  haTe  made 
himself  sufficiently  merry  with  impassioned  sentiment.* 

The  lovers,  however,  cannot  he  considered  as  answerable  for  those 
mishaps  in  their  story,  which  unfortunately  render  it  so  anti-romantic, 
and  which  are  much  more  calculated  to  excite  our  risibility  than  our 
interest.  Thdr  names  have  become  ideal,  and  it  is  an  ill-applied  re- 
search, that  would  discover  the  actual,  unadorned  causes  of  their 
poetical  complaints.  Were  I,  with  Mr.  Berington,  to  enter  into  their 
nistory,  and  discuss  thek  merits  and  demerits — inquire  into  the  sources 
of  their  sorrow  and  celebrity,  I  am  afraid  we  should  find  them  no  better 
and  no  more  heroic  than  they  ought  to  be.  Abelard  might  appear  the 
vain,  petulant,  selfish  pedant,  who  deserved  the  punishment  he  under- 
went ;  and  Heloise,  a  nun,  who,  over  and  above  the  crying  sin  of 
bhinsm,  wrote  Latin  epistles  not  very  capable  of  a  modest  translation. 

But  let  such  a  learned  discussion  rest  in  the  inchoate  shape  of  a 
*'  mat/  be"  Like  Mercury,  my  assumed  office  only  respects  the  shades  ; 
and  if  that  gossip,  tradition,  has  purified  one  name  or  two,  among  the 
thousands  she  has  vilified,  let  ns  take  them  at  her  hands  as  we  find 
them,  nor  be  so  rigidly  attached  to  truth,  as  to  restore  and  refresh  the 
blemishes  that  time  has  removed.  Therefore,  lovers  of  the  Paraclete, 
closed  be  the  old  volume  of  your  history, — we  will  suppose  you,  the 
wannest,  the  purest,  the  noblest,  and  most  disinterested  pair,  that 
ever  sacrificed  to  the  blind  god — Ab^rd  shall  be  the  preux  chcvalUr 
of  scholarship  and  love,  and  Heloise  the  ideal  of  that  most  rare  and 
most  lovely  of  beings,  in  whom  learning  and  genius  are  united  with 
the  tenderness  and  boundless  passion  of  a  female  heart.. 

Thus  leaving  their  lives  to  their  proper  domicile— ^ur  imagination, 
let  us  trace  the  history  of  their  ashes.  Abelard  died  in  1142,  at  the 
priory  of  St.  Marcel,  near  Chalons-sur-Soane,  whither  he  had  retired 
from  Guni,  for  the  sake  of  recruiting  his  health.  He  was  bimed  first 
at  St.  Marcel,  but  at  the  earnest  entreaties  of  Heloise,  then  abbess  of 
the  Paraclete,  the  body  was  taken  up  privately  by  night,  (to  avoid  the 
opposition  of  the  monks)  and  conveyed  to  the  Paraclete.  There  Heloise 
buried  the  remains  of  her  husband  in  a  chapel,  which  he  had  himself 
constructed,  called  Petit  Moustier.  She  survived  him  for  the  space  of 
twenty-one  years,  and  was  laid  by  his  side,  according  to  her  dying 
wish.  We  need  not  copy  the  inscription  in  barbarous  Latin»  that 
graced  this  her  first  monument.  In  1497  the  ashes  of  the  lovers  were 
taken  up  and  buried  separately  in  the  great  church  of  the  abbey  ;  till 
in  1G30,  the  abbess  Marie  de  la  Rochefoucault  caused  these  to  be 
placed  side  by  side  in  the  chapel  of  the  Trinity.  In  1766,  a. monument 
was  erected  over  them,  bearing  the  following  inscription,  which  is 
still  visible  on  the  tomb  newly  erected  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere  La 
Chaise : — 

Hie 
Sub  eodem  marmore  jacent, 

Hiigus  monasterii 

Conditor,  Petrus  Abslardus, 

£t  Abbatissa   prima,   Heloissa, 


*  It  WM  in  this  light  that  Bayle  viewed  the  story  of  Abelard  and  Heloiae,  aad  ho 
treated  it  accordingly. 
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HO.  111. VENICE. 

Thou  cloudiest  Moon,  who«e  tremblkig  light  app««rs  ! 

Like  the  faint  imase  of  departed  years. 

Mournful  but  lovely ;  now  in  distance  spread 

O'er  dim  uncertain  forms,  now  nearer  shed  | 

In  gems  of  sparkling  lustre,  O  be  thou  I 

With  starry  cincture  and  uuclouded  brow  i 

My  guide  and  ^axdian  ;  by  the  mountain-side,  I 

Through  the  wild  forest,  o'er  the  heaving  tide,  ', 

Pour  ail  the  softness  of  thy  liquid  ray. 

And  shine  serene  as  childhood's  purest  day. 

For,  looking  on  thine  orb,  again  I  seem 

To  taste  the  freshness  of  life's  early  Setreami, 

I  view  again  those  visions  whence  I  drew 

The  dreams  of  hope,  and  all  its  ioys  renew. 

Mild  eye  of  Heaven,  still  does  thy  radiance  sleep 

O'er  earth  and  air,  and  o'er  the  unruffled  deep. 

The  same  as  when  I  watch'd  thy  path  with  gaze 

Of  infant  wonder,  in  thy  silvery  rays 

Reading  my  wayward  fancies  -,  but,  alas  I 

Time's  gnawing  cares,  those  mental  clouds  which  pass. 

Shade  deep'ning  shade,  o'er  manhood's  breast,  have  channd 

Tlie  mind  that  woos  thee;  thoughts  which  soaring  ranged 

On  thy  bright  sphere  into  the  heavens  are  now 

Seen  but  as  memory's  image,  and  the  brow 

Which  then  was  cajm  as  thine  ethereal  light. 

Is  overcast  with  melancholy  night 

Of  earthly  passions.     Orb  of  peace,  once  more 

My  virtuous  joys,  my  soo thins  hopes  restore, 

Suhdue  each  grosser  wish,  and  leave  me  free 

As  in  the  hour  when  first  I  gazed  on  thee. 

'Twas  thus  1  mused,  as  from  Italians  shore 
The  dark  prow  spraii^  beneath  the  bending  oar. 
And  Venice  rose  before  me  in  her  pride— 
The' moon's  last  rays  were  quivering  on  the  tide. 
The  stars  were  shooting  in  the  heavens,  the  sigb 
Of  distant  winds  re-echoed  in  the  sky. 
And  night  in  virgin  beauty  shone  serene. 
So  should  St  thou.  Ocean's  fairest  Isle,  be  seen. 
Not  mid  the  fervour  of  meridian  day. 
When  floods  of  gorgeous  splendour  round  thee  phiy» 
But  in  the  soft  repose,  the  milder  light 
Which  streams  from  earth's  attendant  satellite  : 
Then  spire  and  dome  more  ample  rise,  and  throw 
A  deeper  shadow  on  the  vale  below ; 
Then  those  pde  argent  rays  that  slanting  fall 
On  arch  and  pinnacle  and  turret-wall. 
From  point  to  point  in  level  histre  stray. 
And  on  the  edge  of  darkness  fade  away. 
All  is  the  night's — ^how  broad  the  cbasten'd  g^are 
Floats  round  each  mass  and  melts  it  into  air  I 
How  the  grey  hues  on  mould'rin^  turrets  lie. 
And  blend  the»r  forms  of  aether  with  the  sky. 
Till  every  trace  of  earthly  semblance  die. 
And  spints  of  celestial  image  seem 
To  sail  around  them  on  the  lunar  beam. 
Choosing  her  wave-worn  palaces  and  towers 
Wherein  to  revel  through  the  midnight  hours. 
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Till  morn  returns,  and  to  the  tons  of  pain 
Restores  the  bitter  load  of  life  again. 

O  fair  and  beauteous  to  the  eye,  within 
Corrupt  and  foul  and  tainted  o*er  with  sin, 
Whicn  ages  have  engender'd !     1  will  weep 
Not  thy  past  glories ;  let  thy  children  keep 
Their  records  to  efface  the  bitter  shame 
Of  crime  that  darkens,  Venice,  round  thy  name. 
1  mourn  that  thou  hast  ever  been  ;  the  wave 
Which  Freedom  to  thy  suppliant  fathers  gave 
Long  since  should  have  o'erwhelm'd  thee,  ere  the  blood 
Of  one  poor  slave  had  flow'd  to  stain  its  flood  5 
Ere  thou  hadst  thrown  thy  mounds  upon  its  tide. 
And  curbM  the  heavings  of  its  free-born  pride. 
Till  round  thee  it  compress'd  its  stagnant  pool 
In  fetid  stillness  like  thy  tyrant^rule. 
No  conauer'd  nation  then  had  cursed  the  hour 
Which  GoomM  their  children  to  thy  lawless  power ; 
Lonely  in  woe  still  Athens  would  have  view'd 
Her  trophied  marbles  guard  her  solitude  -, 
Still  in  tier  silent  port  she  mieht  have  seen 
The  couching  lion  *  ^lare  with  angry  mien 
On  Salamis,  as  list'nmg  to  the  dirge 
Of  heroes,  swelling  slowly  o'er  the  surge. 
She  had  not  then  bewail'd  that  Christians  dared 
To  seize  those  relics  which  the  Moslem  spared. 
Nor  'mid  the  ruins  of  Minerva's  fane  * 
Felt  all  the  wounds  of  ages  bleed  again. 

But  vain  my  meditations :  'tis  the  hour 
When  Pleasure  woos  her  votaries  to  her  bower. 
And  Venice  views  her  dark-hair'd  daughters  glide 
Like  sea-nymphs  on  the  night-o*ershaaow*d  tide. 
Now  softly-struck  guitars  sound  silvery  sweet. 
And  lovers  sighs  on  midnight  breezes  meet. 
Now  flit  the  gondolas ;  from  prow  to  stem 
The  gofgeous  banners  wave,  the  torches  burn  ; 
Through  noiseless  streets,  where  footstep  never  fell 
On  maiden's  ear  her  lover's  watch  to  tell. 
They  move ;  a  rippling  lustre  marks  their  way. 
And  lights  before  their  furrow'd  pathway  play. 
Streaming  from  palaces  where  masque  ana  ball 
Unto  the  throng'd  saloon  the  triflers  call. 
Those  listless  flutterers  of  fashion's  hour. 
Who  fly  in  Folly's  chase  froin  flower  to  flower, 
Whoee  task  it  is  life's  dulness  to  b^uile. 
To  gaze,  to  yawn,  to  saunter,  and  to  smile. 
Whose  only  liope  is  to  escape  from  thought. 
Whose  sole  amnition  to  remain  untaught. 
Save  in  that  lore  which  every  fool  can  teach. 
The  flimsy  nothing,  wrapp'd  in  flippant  speech ; 
Who  with  the  lines  of  an  unmeaning  face 
Twisted  into  the  angles  of  grimace. 
In  rival  contest  of  distortion  vie. 
And  mould  their  hideousness  for  beauty's  eye. 
Here  let  them  loiter  whilst  their  country  groans. 
Here  let  them  prate  of  pleasure,  whilst  the  moans 

*  Alluding  to  tte^  figure  of  a  lion  which  adorned  the  Pirn  us  and  wm  carried  off 
bpr  the  Venetians ;  and  to  the  destmction  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva  when  they  be- 
sieged the  city. 
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Of  tortured  aiao»  from  ctteroi  fool  and  da^k. 
Join  with  the  ringing  boU  and  ietter's  clank. 
Insensate !  bere  yoixr  nightly  vigiU  keep ; 
I  turn  to  him  who  only  wakes  to  weep. 

Within  the  lowest  dungeoa's  darkest  shadc» 
Upon  a  rushy  mattress  squalid  laid. 
Where  8limeK*Dgender*d  reptiles  slowly  cmwl. 
And  the  thick  damps  hang  clotted  on  the  waU, 
His  manly  limbs  to  shreds  of  sinew  shrunk. 
His  hollow  eye  within  its  socket  sunk. 
Behold  the  captive— 4ie  for  twen^  years 
Has  bathed  that  dungeon's  pavement  with  bis  tears^ 
Torn  from  the  world  in  manhood's  early  prune. 
Unseen,  unknown  the  accuser  and  the  cnme ; 
Doom'd  in  this  charnel-house  to  draw  h'ls  breath. 
And  hour  by  hour  to  feel  a  living  death. 
When  rush  in  visions  on  his  madd'ninic  braio 
Those  forms  of  love iie  ne'er  must  see  again. 
Wife,  children,  all  that  made  htm  feel  it  bliss 
To  live,  the  infant  grasp,  the  malffoa  kiss 
Still  fresh  in  memory  on  his  Itps,  still  press'd 
With  aching  recollection  to  his  breast. 
Long  did  be  hope,  and  when  the  door  unbarr'd 
Upon  its  rusty  ninges  hoarsely  jarr'd. 
He  sprang  with  trembling  eagerness  to  drink 
The  Hood  of  dav,  that  quiver'd  round  the  brink 
Of  his  lone  vault;  and  tum'd  hb  upward  eye 
To  catch  oneemore  the  beam  of  lioerty; 
And  clasp'd  his  supplicating  hands  to  know 
If  vengeance  yet  were  sated  with  his  woe. 
In  vain — the  mournful  day  succeeded  day. 
Sad  years  of  bitter  anguish  roll'd  away. 
Till  all  that  high  disdain  and  generous  pride 
That  steel'd  his  breast  to  bear,  witbia  tiim  died. 
He  hoped,  be  fear'd  no  more ;  tbejoymn  past» 
Love,  fneadsbip,  peace,  wete  all  e&c'd  ai  Issl. 
Seaf'd  fipom  his  oligbted  bosom  )-«-fiow  tosaaMri 
Unmeaning  lines  upon  his  prison-wall. 
To  play  with  straws,  or  trace  the  spider's  thread 
Hanging  its  long  festoons  around  his  bed. 
Or  o'er  his  brows  his  tatier'd  robe  to  bind. 
Betray  the  wanderings  of  a  rutn'd  mind ; 
And  that  aad  smile  which  funows  his  pak  ebeek. 
Is  the  heart's  last  fiiiat  effort  eie  it  break. 

And  dosi  thou  boast,  amidst  such  woes  as  these. 
Thy  painted  halia,  thy  gorgeous  palaces, 
Tyrannic  Venice!   Can  all  these  atone 
For  this  one  guiltless  captive's  secret  groai>— 
For  the  long  pangs  of  him,  who,  born  as  free 
As  mountain>4tir,~  was  spurn'd  to  dust  by  ihee ! 
r  mourn  thee  not  in  thy  misfortune's  hour  $ 
No--perish,  I  exclaim,  insatiate  Pew'r  1 
Perish  all  those  who  at  the  bloody  shrine 
Of  mad  ambition  offer'd  crimes  Iikc  thine ; 
Who  straio'd  each  tbouebt  to  conquer  and  oppress. 
But  left  undoue  the  nob^  task,  to  bleis ; 
Sirove  not  the  applause  of  virtuous  minds  to  gain. 
And  in  the  hearts  of  grateful  thousand  reign. 
But  fellow^man  like  herds  of  cattle  sold. 
And  barter'd  sacred  liberty  for  gold. 
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Proud  city !  1  will  read  the  lesson  here. 

Which  speaks  to  ages  :  on  thy  massive  pier. 

Where  met  the  nations  of  the  world  and  spread 

Its  wealth  into  thy  bosom,  the  lone  tread 

Sounds  fearfiilly ;  withto  thy  port  the  reed 

Clusters  unstifT'd,  and  round  thy  keels  the  weed 

Shelters  the  gnawing  worm ;  because  thy  sway 

Taught  calumny  to  whisper  life  away. 

On  every  thought  of  cruelty  refined. 

And  with  the  keenest  tortures  rack'd  the  mind 

(That  heavenly  particle  which  man  defies 

And  soars  exulting  whilst  the  body  dies). 

Lent  to  suspicion's  breath  the  ready  ear. 

And  shewed  thy  slaves  the  danger  e'en  to  *  fear. 

When  looks  aud  sighs  were  summoned  forth  to  plead 

'Gainst  bloodless  hands,  the  foul  imputed  deed. 

Hadst  thou  not  thus  each  generous  wish  suppress'd, 

Hadst  thou  from  the  oppressor  snatch'd  the  oppressed, 

Thb  storm  of  desolation  would  have  pass'd 

Thy  children  would  have  rallied  to  the  last. 

And  thou  wouldst  still  have  shone  the  Ocean's  gem, 

Firm  'mid  thy  suligeot  isl^,  unchanged,  unmoved  like  them. 

Whilst  other  celebrated  cities  derive  in  part  their  interest  from  their 
civil  and  military  history,  Venice  is  attractive  chiefly  by  her  local  pe- 
culiarities. A  romantic  feeling  is  awakened  at  the  sight  of  her,  which 
may  be  attributed  more  to  the  singolarity  of  her  sitnation  than  to  the 
genius  or  acfaievem^ata  of  her  natives.  Her  magnificent  edifices  rest 
upon  the  waves,  and  are  approached  only  along  the  silent  bosom  of 
the  waters.  Even  the  busy  operations  of  commerce  were  performed 
in  her  streets  with  comparative  tranquillity.  She  received  the  treasures 
of  the  East  upon  her  quays  and  in  her  warehouses,  not  with  the  tumul- 
tuous crash  of  overloaded  wain*  and  sledges^  but  from  the  peaceful 
felucca,  which  having  deposited  its  burthen,  spread  again  its  canvass  to 
the  breeze  and  sailed  in  search  of  richer  ofmrungs  to  the  pride  of  its 
9ea*wreathed  mistress.  When  we  recline  in  our  gondolas  and  impelled 
by  an  invisible  hand  glide  alonff  her  broad  canals— -when  at  every  turn 
we  perceive  new  objects  of  architectural  splendour  rising  before  us  in 
mpid  succession,  palaces  receding  beyond  palaces,  domes  clustering 
behind  domes,  the  long  petspeetive  of  arcade,  the  broad  expanse  of 
piazzas,  the  tigering  points  of  towers  and  plBnaeles — ^when  we  survey 
all  these  reflecting  their  facades  in  the  waterv  mirror  beneath  them, 
which,  fkr  from  seeming  to  supply  the  place  of  a  foundation,  continues 
their  images  to  another  heaven  and  another  sky,  the  whole  appears 
like  a  magnificent  pageant  with  the  immateriality  of  which  the  sea  and 
the  air  mingle,  but  to  which  th^  eartb  aiFprds  no  support.  This  un- 
substantial character  of  Venice  forms  a  singular  contrast  with  the  ex- 
tent and  duration  of  her  political  power.  It  seems  as  if  a  breath  could 
at  any  time  have  annihilated,  and  yet  it  required  the  lapse  of  ages  to 
shake  and  to  subvert  the  fabric  of  her  empire.  Mistress  in  the  days  of 
her  greatness  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  civilized  world,  she^  feed 
the  seat  of  her  power,  not  on  die  land  which  she  possessed,  but  on  the 
waters  which  flowed  by  her.  She  grasped  with  insatiable  ambition 
distant  possessions,  and  contended  with  mighty  empires,  but  still  her 

*  Fvom  Tiicltiia'»x>id  ipsum  paventes  quod  timnissent. 
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existence  was  on  the  waves ;  her  ships  conveyed  to  her  port  the  pro-* 
duce  of  the  Eastern  world,  or  bore  the  sound  of  her  vengeance  to  De- 
mote countries,  whilst  she,  unprotected  by  bulwarks,  unconiined    by 
ramparts,  and  defended  only  by  the  singularity  of  her  situation  Buit 
the  terror  of  her  name,  seemed  to  exist  as  much  at  least  in  iraaginaitioii 
as  in  reality.     The  extent  and  greatness  of  her  power  appeared  to  her 
opponents  as  undefined  as  the  walls  of  her  capital.     A  shadowy  uncer- 
tainty overspread  her  actions  as  well  as  her  habitations.     She  was  felt 
before  she  was  seen.     She  was  present  every  where,  and  as  occasion 
required  could  condense  to  a  point,  or  expand  to  a  long  line  of  attack, 
the  numerous  population  which  she  commanded.     The  genius  of  her 
government  partook  of  this  secresy  and  indistinctness.     Its  designs 
were  conceived  in  darkness,  and  its  mandates  issued  in  silence :  there 
was  no  preparatory  notice  by  debate  and  discussion,  no  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  popular  feeling  by  hints  and  surmises ;  the  de- 
cree and  the  execution  were  simultaneous,  the  flasli  was  seen  and  the 
bolt  felt  at  the  same  instant.     Obscurity  is  a  source  of  power  as  well 
as  of  sublimity,  and  the  long  existence  of  the  Venetian  government 
may,  perhaps,  be  ascribed  in  part  to  that  cause.     Of  the  wisdom  of 
its  inatitutiiMis,  on  which  it  was,  during  so  long  a  period,  the  fashion  for 
polttacal  writers  to  descant,  we  may  now  be  allowed  to  entertain  con- 
siderable doubts.  If  to  sacrifice  individual  rights  to  public  security — if 
to  consoUdale  into  a  morbid  mass  of  suspicion,  treadiery,  and  fear,  the 
mental  energies  of  the  people — ^if  to  stifle  Nature's  most  honourable 
feelings  at  their  birth,  and  form  the  infant  reason  by  artificial  compres- 
sion, to  that  passive  character  which  assents  when  it  should  inquire^ 
and  complies  when  it  should  object — if  to  call  off,  by  the  open  sanction 
of  unbounded  profligacy,  the  observer's  attention  from  the  crimes  of 
the  state,  to  the  vices  of  the  citizen,  and  thus,  under  the  mask  of  pH- 
.vate  licentiousness,  to  advance  with  security  to  the  perpetration  of  the 
most  atrocious  actions,  be  wisdom,  Venice  may  claim  and  enjoy  the  re- 
putslaon  of  political  sagacity.     The  reward,  however,  of  such  sagacity 
has  been  the  fate  which  Venice  has  experienced.    She  fell  with  igno- 
miny, as  she  existed  by  oppression.     The  objects  of  her  ambition  were 
wealth  and  power  :  these  she  possessed,  and  these  have  passed  away ; 
nor  will  the  Muse  of  Italy,  whom  she  despised  in  her  prosperity,  and 
who  could  alone  have  ensured  her  immortality,  now  awaken  along  the 
waters  which  receive  into  their  ati^jnant  depths  the  falling  fragments 
of  her  ruined  halls  and  palaces,  one  strain  to  celebrate  her  former 
grandeur,  or  bewail  her  present  desolation.  H. 
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Star  that  bringest  home  the  bee.  Whilst  far-offlowing  herds  are  heard. 

And  sett'st  the  weary  laboorer  free !  And  songs,  when  toil  is  done. 

If  any  star  shed  peace,  'tis  thou.  From  cottaees  whose  smoke  anstirr'd 

That  teod'st  it  from  above.  Curls  yellow  in  the  sun. 

^^^iw   ''^'^  ^«^*"'*  b~^  ^  Star  of  love's  soft  interviews, 
A  »      u  ^         1  Parted  lovers  on  thee  muse ; 

Are  sweet  a.  hef.  we  love.  Th^;,  «„emb«ncer  in  H^Vn. 

Come  to  the  luxuriant  skies.  Of  thrilling  vows  thou  art. 

Whilst  the  landscape's  odours  rise.      Too  delicious  to  be  riven 

By  absence  from  the  heart 
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I 

I.ETTER    Zll. 

»  '  London,  Oct.  11,  1817. 

'  The  most  remarkable  public  buildings  in  London  are  certainly  the 

^  Hoyal  Palaces.     Nothing  can  give  one  a  more  striking  idea  of  the  com* 

:  paratively  little  respect  in  which  kings  are  held  in  this  countiTi  than 

the  external  aspect  of  their  residences.  And  they  shew,  also,  the  stat& 
of  total  barbarism  in  which  the  arts  remained  in  England,  at  a  period, 
when  they  had  reached  the  highest  state  of  perfection  that  they  have 
hitherto  arrived  at  in  other  countries,  her  immediate  neighbours. 

The  best  and  handsomest  of  the  town  palaces  is  Buckingham-House; 
and  this  would  hardly  serve  for  the  residence  of  a  wealthy  private  gen- 
tleman in  France.  Think  of  the  monarch  of  a  great  nation  having  for 
his  town  palace  a  brick  house  two  stories  high,  with  four  pilasters  stuck 
on  the  front  of  it,  and  nine  vdndows  on  a  floor !  Yet  such  is  Bucking- 
ham-house, situated  in  one  of  the  parks.  To  be  sure  it  was  not  in« 
tended  for  a  royal  palace ;  but  was  built  by  a  nobleman,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham.     But  this,  vou  will  thii^,  does  not  mend  the  matter. 

There  are  two  other  palaces,  which  are  of  brick  also.  They  are  even 
inferior  to  the  one  I  have  described ;  and  are  remarkable  only  for  that 
perverse  skill  which  could  contrive  to  put  together  such  a  mass  of  ma* 
terials,  without  by  any  accident,  or  in  any  particular,  making  an  ap- 
proach to  eifher  grandeur  or  beauty. 

Carlton-House,  the  present  town  residence  of  the  Regent,  but  which 
was  erected  expressly  for  him  as  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  is  in 
much  better  stvle.  it  is  built  of  stone ;  and  though  extremely  smaU, 
is  in  very  good  taste.  It  has  a  highly  ornamented  Corinthian  portico, 
which,  combining,  and  yet  contrasting,  with  the  simple  style  of  the 
wings  of  the  building,  gives  an  elegant  and  somewhat  classical  air  to 
the  whole.  The  small  court-yard  before  the  house  is  entered  by  two 
handsome  Ionic  gateways,  which,  had  they  been  connected  together 
by  a  low  screen,  surmounted  by  an  appropriate  iron  railing,  would 
have  rendered  the  eflfbct  of  the  whole  building  elegant  and  complete. 
But  in  this  country  they  contrive,  in  matters  of  taste,  to  spoil  every 
thing.  They  have  done  so  in  this  instance  most  efiectually,  by  con* 
necting  the  gateways  to  each  other  by  a  high  screen  surmounted  by 
couples  of  Ionic  columns,  reaching  to  the  same  height  as  the  gateways 
themselves,  which  is  more  than  half  the  height  of  the  whole  building. 
The  effect  of  this  is  totally  bad;  for  the  columns  have  nothing  to  sup- 
port but  themselves ;  and  from  the  novel  predicament  in  which  they 
are  placed,  they  are  not  able  to  do  even  that  with  anything  like  grace 
or  dignity. 

There  are  two  other  palaces  about  four  leagues  from  London,  and 
one  about  seven.     Tliese  I  have  not  yet  seen. 

Next  to  the  palaces,  I  have  inquired  for  the  public  offices  of  the 
Government ;  but  I  find  most  of  them  are  built  in  such  a  strai^e  and 
disorderly  style,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  any 
distinct  idea  of  them  by  a  description.  Indeed  I  cannot  get  one  my- 
self by  looking  at  them.  I  here  speak  of  the  War-Office,  the  Admi- 
ralty, the  Treasury,  &c.  all  of  which  are  joined  to  each  other,  and 
form  part  of  the  side  of  a  long  street. 
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These  buildings,  for  the  same  expense  which  they  must  have 
might  have  been  made  a  splendid  ornament  to  this  fine  part  of  the 
tropolis ;  but,  as  it  is,  from  their  total  want  of  uniformity  or  apparent 
design,  they  produce  no  continuity  or  singleness  of  effect  whatever. 
The  back-fronts  of  these  buildings,  which  look  towards  the  Park, 
though  comparatively  small  and  insignificant,  are  much  more  umfomi 
and  pleasing. 

In  the  same  street  there  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  modem  archi- 
tecture, called  Whitehall — out  of  one  of  the  windows  of  which  Charles 
t^e  First  was  led  to  the  scafibld.  I  could  not  learn  to  what  purpose  thin 
edifice  is  now  appropriated. 

Most  of  the  other  government  offices  are  situated  in  Somerset-Hoaae. 
This  is  the  only  public  building  in  London  which  can  be  said  to  have 
any  pretensions  to  the  character  of  grandeur  and  magnificence ;  the 
only  one  in  which  there  appears  any  evidence  of  a  comprehensive  anci 
wen-digested  plan ;  the  only  one  which  for  extent,  variety,  and  yet 
completeness,  is  worthy  of  the  largest  city  in  the  world*     Somerset-^ 
House  i^  a  modern  building  of  Portland  stone.     It  m  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  \  over  which  the  grand  front  looks.    This  front 
is  elevated  on  arches ;  and  at  high  tide  it  appears  ta  rise — and,  indoed^ 
does  rise — out  of  the  Water.      It  extends  four  hundred  feet  along,  tfae 
Banks  of  the  river.     The  arches,  which  rise  directly-  from  tlie  bed  of 
the  river,  support  a  balustraded. terrace  fifly  feet  wide;  immediately 
behind  which  the  grand  front  rises.     This  front  is  by  no  -mi^aaa  auflB- 
qently  elevated  to  form  a  conesponding  whole  with  the  immense  aab- 
structures  op  which  it  stands : — a  defect  that  ia  especially  remarkable 
at  low  water,  when  the  whole  basement  is  exposed  to  v^ew*.  andi  firooa 
it3i  disproportionate  size,  gives  the  appearance  of  smaUness  to  ivhat  is 
intended  ta  be  the  most  striking  part  of  the  building.     This  front  ia 
not  yet  finished ;  but  the  architecture  of  it,  though  more  varied  in  its* 
details^  corresponds  in  style  with  those  parts  which  I  shall  describe^ 
more  particularly.     The  north  front,  looking  towards  the  Strand,  is 
an  e1^;ant  and  complete  piece  of  architecture.     It  consists  of  a  base-' 
ment  of  nine  arches,  of  which  the  three  centre  ones  form  the  principal* 
entrance  to  the  whole  building.     On  the  key-stones  of  the  archea  ara 
sculptured  masks,  representing  Ocean,  and  the  eight  principal  rivers  of 
En^and.     On  this  basement  rises  an  elegant  Corinthian  order  of  ten 
cdlumns,  which  support  an  entablature  and  balustrade ;  and  over  the 
three  centre  intercolumniations  is  an  attic,  ornamented  with  four  sta^ 
tuesr,  and  surmounted  bv  a  sculptured  allegorical  group.     The  archea 
of  the  basement,  and  the  intercolumniations  of  the  second  order,  am 
fined  by  Doric  yrindows,  witli  pilasters,  pediments,  &c.     The  shafb 
of  the  Corinthian  columns  are  not  fluted  :  a  peculiarity  which  is,  I  be- 
lieve, not  authorized  by  ancient  examples.     On  passing  through  a  very 
beantiful  vestibule,  formed  by  the  three  centre  arches  of  this  front, 
you  enter  a  fine  quadrangle,  considerably  more  than  SOO  feet  long  and 
ISOO  wide,  formed  by  the  back-fronts  of  the  two  principal  elevatioot 
which  I  have  described,  and  by  two  side-fronts  to  correspond.    The 
style  of  the  architecture  of  this  quadrangle,  though  varied  in  parts,  yet 
corresponds  generally  with  the  principal  fronts—excepting,  however, 
a  dome  which  rises  over  the  south  front,  and  a  cupola  over  each  of  the 
•ides  which  join  it :  These  are  small  and  insignificant  in  themselves,  and 
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their  effect  on  tbe  coup'tfteii  from  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle  is 
very  bad.  So  also  is  the  effect  produced  by  the  paved  court  of  the 
quadrangle  being  sunk  considerably  below  the  level  of  the  street,  and 
of  the  principal  entrance. 

I  had  forgotten  to  mention  that,  immediately  on  passing  through  the 
vestibule,  you  are  fticed  by  a  bronze  statue  of  the  present  King.  All 
that  struck  me  concerning  this  specimen  of  the  fine  arts  was,  that  if  it 
had  never  been  produced,  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  artist,  the 
person  whom  it  represents,  and  the  place  where  it  stands.* 

Upon  the  whole,  Somerset-House,  though  it  has  no  peculiar  claims 
to  the  character  either  of  grandeur  or  beauty,  and  though  it  does  not 
evince  genius  in  the  architect,  is  yet  a  distinguished  ornament  to  the 
noetropolis :  and,  as  a  structure  built  for,  and  exclusively  appropriated 
to  public  offices,  it  is  perhaps  not  to  be  paralleled  in  Europe. 

Although  this  building  has  been  erected  little  more  than  forty  years, 
the  sea-coal  smoke,  and  the  effects  of  this  horrible  climate  together, 
have  turned  it  entirely  black,  and  giv«n  it  the  appearance  of  age  with- 
out that  of  antiquity. 

That  part  of  Somerset-House  which  looks  toward  the  Strand  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  three  of  the  principal  public  Institutions  con- 
nected with  the  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  viz.   the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts,  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.     The  rest  of 
the  building  m  occupied  by  diilbrent  ofiSees,  mostly  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  Finances. 

The  other  public  buildi2i|^  of  Lotidoh  are  chfeffy  appropriated  to 
commeroialpurposes.  The  Bank  and  the  India-House  are  the  chief 
of  these,  llie  bank  is  a  structure,  the  style  of  which  is,  forthnacely; 
quite  unique  and  indescribable — ^tbough  it  has  not  inaptly  been  likened 
to  a  huge  Mausoleum*  The  India-House  belongs  to  a  joint-stock 
Company,  who  are  allowed  by  law  certain  exclusive  privileges  in  the 
trade  with  the  East  Indies  and  China«  It  is  a  6ne  stone  building,  with 
a  noble  Corinthian  portioo*;  and  if  it  were  situated  in  some  open  space 
where  it  could  be  seen  to  advantage,  it  wovU  be  as  great  an  ornament 
to  the  metropolis  as  any  father'  single  buDding  it  contains :  but  its  front 
forms  part  of  the  side  of  a  nainrow  dirty  street^  where  it  is  totally  lost. 
You  pass,  as  it  were,  under  it,  andr  wit^ut  even  seeing  it. 

Near  to  this  part  of  the  City  ^ere  is  a  single  column  raised  to  com- 
memorate the  great  fire  whioli  destroyed  a  Considerable  part  of  Lon- 
don about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yeafo  ago.  It  h  dhy  feet  higher  than 
the  column  in  the  Place  Vendbme ;  and  is  of  stone,  with  a  sculptured 
pedestal  and  a  fluted  shaft.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  houses,  and  pro- 
duces no  good  or  grand  eWset  whatever,  when  you  are  near  it ;  but, 
in  all  the  distant  views  of  the  metropolis,  it  fbrms  a  very  striking  ob- 
ject, being  considerably  higher  than  any  other  structure,  except  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's.  By  the  by,  does  it  not  evince  rather  a  strange 
taste,  to  expend  an  immense  sum  in  raising  a  national  monument  to 
commemorate  a  national  calamity  ?  And  this  is  called,  too,  par  excel" 
ienccj  The  Monument. 
London  contains  no  other  public  buildings  worth  particular  notice  on 


*  This  statm  wu  executed  by  the  elder  Bacon,  who  U  long  since  detd.-^Ta. 
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their  owa  account,  except  the  Bridges  over  the  Rivicr  Thames.  These* 
however,  though  they  afford  little  scope  for  description,  are  finer  sing^le 
objects  of  sight  than  any  ether  structures  in  London.  This  arises 
partly  from  their  immense  extent,  but  chiefly  from  the  good  taste 
which  has  been  displayed  in  the  building  of  them.  There  is  also  a  nevr 
one  now  erecting,  which  is  in  a  state  of  great  forwardness,  and  is  still 
finer  than  either  of  the  other  three.  When  finished,  it  will  probably  be 
the  noblest  structure  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  quite  tired  you  with  these  formal  descripbons  of 
tangible  and  visible  objects.     But  you  know  our  agreement  extended 
to  every  thing.    But  we  will  have  done  with  them  now ;  and  I  think  I 
may  promise  you,  that  the  rest  of  our  communications  together  shall 
take  place  in  regions  in  some  way  or  other  connected  with  that  of  in- 
tellect :  for  nowhere  else  do  I  ever  feel  true  freedom  or  delight ;  and 
therefore,  nowhere  else  can  I  expect  to  receive  hnpressions  in  the  de- 
scriptions of  which  I  may  hope  to  convey  any  pleasure  to  you.     In  my 
next  I  shall  commence  in  the  field  of  literature. 

D.  S.  F. 
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SONG — "  MEN    OF    ENGLAND. 
BY  T.  CAMPBELL. 

Men  of  England  1  who  inherit 
tlights  that  cost  your  Sires  their  blood  1 
Men  whose  undegenerate  spirit 
Has  been  proved  on  land  and  flood. 

By  the  foes  ye  've  fought  uncounted. 
By  the  glorious  deeds  ye  've  done. 
Trophies  captured — breaches  mounted, 
Navies  conquered — Kingdoms  won  ! 

Yet,  remember,  England  gathers 
Hence  but  fruitless  wreaths  of  fame. 
If  the  patriotism  of  your  fathers 
Glow  not  in  your  hearts  the  same. 

What  are  monuments  of  bravery. 
Where  no  public  virtue  blooms  ? 
What  avail  in  lands  of  .slavery^ 
Trophied  temples,  ai€hes,  tomW? 

Pageants  I — Let  the  world  revere  us 
For  our  people's  rights  and  laws« 
And  the  breasts  of  civic  heroes 
Bared  in  Freedom's  holy  cause. 

Yours  are  Hampden*Sy  Russell's  glory, 
Sydney's  matchless  shade  is  yours. 
Martyrs  in  heroic  stonr. 
Worth  a  hundred  Agincourts. 

We  're  the  sons  of  Sires  that  baffled 
Crown'd  and  mitred  tyranny : — 
They  defied  the  field  and  scaffold 
For  their  birth-rights — so  will  we  I 
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Africa  (Northern  Centnl)  rcvlcW  of,  476. 

Ahyonwaeghs,  the  Mohawk  chief,  letter 
to,  97. 

Air  "  Fly  not  yet,"  496 

Albergaii,  his  character,  234. 

Albert's  Filippo  and  Schill^s  Don  Carlos, 
56 — reflections  upon,  57,  58,  59. 

Algarotti,  his  works,  174.  * 

AU-Hallows  Eve  in  Ireland,  254 — mode  of 
enjoying,  255  to  260. 

Anacreon,  lines  from,  300. 

Angelo  di  Costanzo,  sonnet  of,  266. 

— —  (Michel),  his  poetry,  339. 

Angling:  with  remarks  on  I.  Walton,  491. 

Antipathies,  68. 

Apelies,  gallery  of,  1. 

Arabic  and  Persian  literature,  262. 

Arts,  Fine,  state  and  improvement  of,  in 
England,  17 — new  buildings  in  London, 
if\  18 — monuments,  ib,  19 — incongrui- 
ties in  English  art,  20,  21. 
Aschen-puttel,  293. 
Assassin,  the  obliging,  140. 
Astrology,  on  a  lady  professing  her  belief 
in,  356. 

B 

Ballad  from  the  Spanish,  154. 

Beauley  Abbey,  stanzas  oik  some  skulls  in, 
47. 

Bertram,  remarks  on  Shakspeare's  character 
of,  481. 

Birth-day,  the,  337. 

Boruwlaski,  Count,  his  history,  51  to  54. 

Bottle,  the  Spirit  in  the,  292. 

Brook  Green  Fair,  554. 

Brother,  the  younger,  65. 

Boll,  John,  travelling  opinions  and  propen- 
sities of,  13-^errors  of  English  travellers 
in  description,  14,  15 — mistakes  as  to 
French  women,  15^ — French  Sunday,  it, 

Burleigh  House,  444. 


Campaigns  of  a  Comet,  365.  463. 
Campbell's  (T.)  Lectures  on  Poetry,  193, 

385 — the  Spectre  Boat,  by,  550--songs 

by,  572, 576. 
Casanova's  Visit  to  Voluire  and  Haller,  171, 

232. 
Catiline,  review  of,  471. 
Celio  Magno,  sonnet  of,  246. 
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Cemetery  of  P^re  la  Chaise,  156 — monu- 
ments in,  156,  157— funerals  in,  159. 

Chantrey,  stanzas  on  a  monument  by, 
336.  ^  ^    . 

Chess,  on  the  game  of,  in  Europe,  dunng 
the  thirteenth  century,  316,  497. 

Clairon,  (M.)  account  of,  311. 

Como,  sketch  of,  568. 

Concealment,  a  song,  348. 

Confesaioiiai,  the,  349.  No.  Iv— Love,  450, 
IL 

Courtship,  modem,  71. 

Craniology  and  physiology,  121. 

Crecy,  lines  od  the  field  of,  261. 

D 

Doblado'8  Letters  from  Spain,  113,  321. 

Drama,  on  tht  German,  146 — The  .Rob- 
bers, ib. — Cabal  and  Love,  »6.— of  Kot- 
zebue,  146— IfAand,  147— ScbiUer's 
Don  Carlos,  149. 

Dublin  in  1822,  503. 

Dumesnil,  the  actor,  account  of,  311. 

Dwarfs,  49— Count  Boruwlaski,  50— his 
history,  61,  62,  53,  54. 

£ 

Easter,  on  the  origin  and  celebration  of, 

270. 
England,  Letters  on,  by  M.  De.  St.  Foix, 

164. 
English  architecture,  incongruities  in,  20, 

21. 
English  landscape,  535. 
Epigram,  55. 

F 

Fables,  on  the  old,  373. 

Fair,  Brook  Green,  554. 

Farmer's  wife  and  Gascon,  the,  396. 

Festival  of  May  morning  in  Warwickshire, 
433.  , 

Fight,  the,  102— journey  to  Hungerford 
103,  104,  105  —  the  combat  between 
Neate  and  Hickman,  109  to  111— ad- 
ventures home,  112. 

Filicaja,  sonnets  of,  320. 

Fox  (Mr.),  his  inuoduction  to  Voltaire, 
174. 

Francisco  Redi,  sonnet  of,  231. 

Frederick  11.  and  Pietro  delle  Vigne,  455. 

G 

Gallery  of  Apelies,  1. 

Game  of  Chess  during  the  thirteenth  cen- 
turv,  320, 497. 
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Gardeti,  an  old  Eo|^,  aS4^Pope  Mid 
Bacon's  love  of,  234,  225«-«  gardener  a 
happy  man,  227. 

Garrick't  delivery  of  a  passage  in  Sfaaks- 
peare,  on,  551. 

George  II.,  Mcmotra  of,-  by  Lord  Walpole, 
357. 

German  drama,  on  the,  145 — popular  and 
traditionary  literature,  289 — the  King  of 
tbe  Golden  Mountain,  290 — tbe  Spirit 
in  the  Bottle,  292 — Aschen-puttcl,  293 
•~<oincidcnoes  in  songs  of  Germany  and 
England,  296. 

Gdng  a  journey,  on,  73. 

Goldoni,  lemailcs  on,  234. 

Grccn-coom  of  the  Fiench  theatre,  on  the, 
309— Le  Katn,  310— Clairon,  311— Du- 
mesiril,  t^.— Preville,  MoU,  312— Tal- 
ma,  313. 

Grimm's  Ghost,  63,  160— Captain  Thack- 
eray, ib, — his  dress  described,  64 — Lon- 
don under  water,  160— continued,  285 — 
the  dinner,  ib,  to  267— continued,  398— 
carving,  399. 

Guy's  Cliff,  account  of,  537. 

...  H 

44lUler,  Oteanova's  visit  to  and  conversation 

withy  171  to  173. 
-Haiinoh4)(^eiiisoii,  the^  126. 
Highlands,  sute  of  religion  in,  329. 

I 

India,  letter  from,  90. 
Ireland,  All-Hallows  Eve  in,  254. 
Italy,  Sketches  of,  267. 
^ Italian  Poets — M.    Angclo,    339— Pietro 
dcUe  Vignc,  455. 


Journey,  on  going  a,  73. 
Julia,  lines  to,  96. 


Kemble  fJohn),  his  residence  near  Lau- 
sanne described,  26. 
King  of  the  Golden  Mountain,  290. 


Landscape,  English,  535. 

Lausanne,  description  of,  25<— residence  of 
Ktmble  at,  26. 

lawyer  and  Chimney-sweeper,  the,  406. 

Lectures  on  Poetry,  by  T.  Campbell,  V.  p. 
JI.  Greek  poetry,  193— epic  poetry,  ib, — 
tbe  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  194 — Hesiod,  t^. 
— tbe  Cyclic  poets,  195 — Pisander,  ib. — 
Antimachus,  196 — bad  taste  of  Hesiod, 
ib, — mock-heroic  poetry,  197 — Matron's 
description  of  an  Athenian  supper,  ib^ — 
didactic  poetry,  198 — the  Gnomic  poets, 
ik,  —  Solon,  Tbcofnis,  Phocylides,  and 
Pythagoras,  t('.— oracular  poetry,  385 — 
Delphic  inspiration  and  pro|>iiccie8,385, 
'Sta — Cassandra's  predictions,  307— the 


SibyllftM  venes,  387 — degiac  and  lytic 
poetry  of  Greece,  388, 389— of  the  Sco- 
lia,  or  convivial  songs  of  the  Greeks^  390 
— ^Terpander,  39 1— Callinos,  392 — strac 
ture  of  the  elegy>  ib. — translation  of  an 
elegy  of  Tyrtseos,  392, 393 — Che  ainsuig 
M  Greek  entertainments,  394. 

Letter  from  India,  90— to  tbe  Mohawk 
chief  Ahyoitwaeghs,  by  T.Campbell,  97. 

Letters  from  Spain,  by  Leucadio  Dobladc-, 
113-4he  friars  and  preachers,  114,  115 
— murdo^  of  a  young  lady,  1 16— the  Ckr- 
thusians,  118 — hermits,  119,  120— c«»i- 
tinned,  321— nunneries,  322, 323  to  328. 

■  on  England,  by  St.  Foix,  164 — ap- 

pearance of  England,  16&,  166,  167 — 
description  of  Brighton,  1^,  169 — coo- 
tmued,  278  to  284— conrinued,  439  to 
443—573  to  576. 

from  Switzerland,  22,  200. 


Lips  and  Kissing,  on,  414 

Literature,  Anbic  and  Persian,  262— -Ger- 
man popular  and  tradirionary,  289. 

London,  literary  recollections  of ,  29>-*asao- 
ciations  in,  30 — Fleet-street,  ib, — Sl 
Duostan's,  31 — ^Temple>bar,  32,  33— 
Strand,  33— Mr.  P.*s  visit  to,  401. 

M 

Mahomet  the  Brighton  Skampooer,  ode  lo, 

533. 
March,  lines  on  tbe  first  of,  364. 
Martelli,  his  Alexandrines,  236. 
Martyr  of  Antioch,  review  of,  378. 
May,  428 — ^feeling  of  tbe  poets  lopecting 

it,  429,  430— sports  of,  431— festival  of, 

in  Warwickshire,  433,  434,  435. 
Memoirs  of  George  II.  by  Lord  Walpole, 

review  of,  357. 
Milk  and  Honey,  or  tbe  Land  of  Promise, 

letter  III.  35— IV.  37— V.  179— VL  243 

— VIL  245— Vni.    3717— IX.  435— X. 

437. 
Milkmaid  and  Banker,  the,  395.     « 
Milton,  essay  on  the  sonnets  of,  238. 
Mohawk  chief,  letter  (q»  by  T.  CampbcU, 

97. 
Mountain  scenery,  247  — the  Highlands, 

248— character  of  mouBtaineen,  249— 

singular  bi}y,  traveller  in,  250-^poen  of 

Keats,  252. 

N 

NVate  and  Hickman,  fi^ht  between,  at 
Hongcrford,  102. 

Nightmare,  the.  520. 

Northern  Central  Africa,  M'Queen'sy  re- 
view of,  476. 

O 

Old  Fables,  essay  on,  373. 
Orbe,  beautiful  scenery  near,  22,  23— Val 
Orbe,  24. 

P 

P.  (Mu)  his  visit  to  London,  401 . 

I'aris  public  buildings,  account  of  tJie,  83. 
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PaiMge  of  the  Alps»  ppiecicii)  dcacripHon 

of,  267. 
PastoriuU  sonnet  from,  419. 
P^re  U  Chaise,  cemetery  of,  155. 
Persian  and  Arabic  literature,  on,  262. 
Physiogooniy  and  Craniolof^,  121. 
Pilgrimages,  Modern^  No.  11.  39 — Roistfi- 
na,  iif. — Ovaca,  t^. — Mrs,  Tighc,  it, — 
HI.  the  Pantheon,  217~IV.  the  Para- 
clete, 562. 
Pirate,  review  of,  188— excellencies  of  the 
aaihor  of)  and  defects,  188, 189— analysis 
oU  liM),  191. 
Place  on  Population,  review  of,  541— ob- 
servatiorw   on,  t^.*^ifference   between 
Godwin  and    Malthus,  542— tables  of 
Sweden,  ib^ — comparison  with  America, 
.  54a— FianUin's  opinion,  544— Godwin's 
scale  of  increase,  Hk — false  statement  of 
Cobbet>  545— errors  of  Booth  and  God- 
win, 546 — United  States  populatioo,547 
—^British  population,  548 — ^English   and 
Swedish,  549— aiyiMtment  of  labour  to 
.  capital,  ,550, 
Plato,  republic  of,  512. 
Plum-pudding,  reflections  upon,  88. 
Pocket* books  lines  from  my,  199. 
Poets,  Italian  ;  Michel  Angelo,  339 — Fre- 
derick II.  and  Pietro  delle  Vigne,  455. 
Poetry.    Sonnet  to  a  friend,  12 — Rome,  16 
— written  on  the  spot  where  the  earlier 
years  of  the  writer  were  passed,  21 — to 
my  children  sleeping,  28^-Milk  and  Ho- 
ney, 35,  37 — stanzas  on  skulls  in  Beau- 
ley  Abbey,  57— epigram,  55^the  younger 
brother,   65 — modem  courtship,  71— a 
sea-side  reverie,  80— on  an  intended  re- 
moval from  a  favourite  residence,  81 — to 
Julia,  96 — the  haunch  of  venison,  126 
-~the   obliging   assassin,   140 — sonnet, 
144 — ballad  from  the  Spanish,  154 — 
song,  163— Simplicity,  187— sonnet,  192 
— lectures  on,  193,  385— lines  written  in 
sickness,  199— fragment  from  my  pocket- 
book,  ib. — Discontent,  a  sonnet,   t^. — 
sonnet  of  Qoevedo,  215 — to'alog  of  wood, 
216 — sonnet  from  Francisco  Redi,  2^)1 
— sonnet,  Celio  Magno,  246 — Milk  and 
Honey  epistles,  35, 37,179, 243, 245, 376, 
436, 437— South  American  patriots'  song, 
253— lines  written  on  the  field  of  Crecy, 
261 — sonnet  of  Angelo  di  Costanzo,  266 
— sketches  of  Italy,  267 — for  the  tomb 
of  those  who  fell  at  Waterloo,  287  — 
song,  288 — to  a  lady  who  said  she  was 
unhappy,    296  —  address  to  the   lady- 
bird,  ib. — from  Anacreon,  300 — ^Time, 
from  Tasso,  308 — two  sonnets  from  Fi- 
licaja,  320— on  hearing  an  almost  for- 
gotten song,  328 — on  a  monument  by 
Chan  trey,  336 — on  my  twentieth  birth- 
day, 338 — Concealment,  348— on  a  lady 
professing  her  belief  in  astrology,  356 — 
to  the  first  of  March,  364 — lines  to  Miss 
Tree,  384— Peter-Pindarics,  395,  517— 
the  Lawyer  and  Chimney-sweeper,  406 — 


•elections  from  the  tncient  Spanish,407 — 
sonnet;  bombardment  of  Genoa,  419-— 
sonnet,  449 — song,  454 — sonnet,  t*.— 
ditto,  469— two  sonnets,  475 — love,  480* 
—sonnet,  485,  490— air,  "  Fly  not  yet,*' 
496 — sonnet:  Pompeii,  511— ode  to 
Mahomet,  533 — the  spectre  boat,  550 — 
song,  553— Venice,  568— aoog,  572— 
men  of  England,  576. 

Pope  and  Bacon,  their  love  of  gardening, 
224. 

Popular  and  tradirionary  literature,  Ger- 
man, 289. 

Portrait  of  a  Septuagenary,  by  himself,  209 
— first  twenty  years  of  my  life,  211— 
continued,  301 — from  twenqr  to  forty, 
301  to  305— from  forty  to  sixty,  305  to 
307— continued,  422— from  sixty  to  se- 
venty, 424. 

Q 

Quevedo,  sonnet  of,  215. 

R 

Religion  in  the  Highlands,  state  of,  329. 

Republic  of  Plato,  512. 

Reverie,  a  seaside,  80. 

Reviews ;  the  Pirate,  188— Lord  Walpole's 
Memoirs  of  George  11.  357 — the  Martyr 
of  Antioch,  378— Catiline,  471^M« 
Queen's  Northern  Central  Africa,  47^*- 
Place  on  Population,  541. 

S 

Scenery,  mountain,  247. 

Selections  from  ancient  Spanish  poetry, 
407. 

Septuagenary,  portrait  of,  by  himself,  209f 
301,  423. 

Shakspeare's  Bertram,  remarks  on  the  cha- 
racter of,  481— Garrick's  delivery  of  a 
passage  in,  551. 

SickneM,  lines  written  in,  199. 

Siddons(Mrs.),  atLau^nne,  26. 

Silcsian  travellers,  the,  274. 

Simplicity,  187. 

Sketches  of  Italy,  267 — passage  of  the  Alps, 
ib, — continued,  334— Como,  t^.  568-— 
Venice,  Uk  569  to  572. 

Smith  Velant,  the,  527. 

Song,  163— South  American  patriots,  253 
— song,  288-— on  bearing  an  almost  for- 
gotten, 328 — Concealment,  348 — song, 
454,  553— by  T.  Campbell,  572— Men  of 
England,  576. 

Sonnets:  to  a  friend,  12 — ^written  on  the 
spot  where  the  earlier  years  of  the  writer 
were  passed,  21 — to  my  children  sleep- 
ing, 28— on  an  intended  removal  from  a 
favourite  residence,  81 — to  sleep,  144— 
to  discontent,  199 — of  Quevedo,  215 — 
Francisco  Redi,  231— Celio  Magno,  246 
Angelo  di  Costanzo,  266 — two  of  Fili- 
caja ;  on  the  death  of  Christina,  ro  Italy, 
320— from  P^Morini,  4 19— 449,4.54,  469 
— two,  475, 485, 490— essay  on  Milton's, 
238. 


